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iiae  of  tbese  two  streams.  General  ebaracter  of  the  sur. 
louadiog  conntrj •••••••••••••»* ••••••••.*••»  413 

CHAPTER  XV. 

Ciptain  Lewis  and  bis  party  still  proceed  on  the  robto 

mentioned  in  the  last  diapter,  and  arrire  at  tbe  forks  of 

Marians  rireri  of  which  rirer  a  particular  description  Is 

girea.    Alarmed  by  the  etidence  that  they  are  in  tbe 

btigbboarbood  of  unfriendly  Indians,  and  mucb  dis* 

tressed  for  want  of  prorisions.    The  weather  proting 

ufiiTonrable,  they  are  compelled  to  return.  The  face  of 

the  country  described.     Interview  with  the  unfriendly 

Indiana,  called  Minnetarees  of  Fort  de  Prairie.  Mutual 

coastemaUon.    Resolution  of  captain  Lewis.    Tliey  en* 

camp  together  for  the  night,  apparently  witb  amicable 

dispositions.    The   conrersation  that  ensued  between 

these  new  Tisitants.    The  conflict  occasioned  by  tbe  In* 

&as  attempting  to  seize  the  rifles  And  horses  of  tbe 

^arty,  in  which  one  is  mortally  wounded.    Captain 

Lewis  kills  anotlier  Indian,  and  his  narrow  escape.  Hav-. 

lag  taken  four  horses  belonging  to  the  Indians,  they 

hmtea  witb  all  expedition  to  join  tbe  party  attadied  to 

csptain  Qarlce.    Arri? ing  near  tbe  Missouri  they  are 

alarmed  l»y  tbe  sound  of  rifles,  which  proves  fortnnatf  ly 

to  be  from  tbe  party^f  their  friends  under  tbe  command 

of  sergeant  Ordway.    The  two  detachments  thus  for. 

tmately  united^  leave  their  horses  and  descend  the 
TOL.  IL  C 
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tonri  in  canoes.  They  continue  their  route  down  the 
river  to  form  a  junction  with  captain  Clarke*  VasC 
qiiantrtles  of  game  found  in  their  passage  down  the  river. 
Captain  l^ewis  accidentally  wounded  by  one  of  his  own 
party.  They  proceed  down  the  Missouri,  and  at  length 
join  eaptain  Clarke «« •••»•••••• 437 

CHAPTER  XVI; 

I 

The  party,  commanded  by  captain  Clarke,  previous  to  Ma 
being  joined  by  captain  Lewis,  proceed  along  Clarke'f 
riVer,  in  pursuance  of  the  route  mentioned  in  a  preceding 
chapter.  I'heir  sorry  commemoration  of  our  national 
anniversary.  An  instance  Of  Sacajawea's  strength  of  me* 
mory.  Description  of  the  river  and  of  the  surrounding 
country,  as  the  party  proceed.  Several  of  the  horses  be- 
longing to  the  party  supposed  to  be  stolen  by  their  In-< 
dian  neighbours.  They  reach  Wisdom  river.  Extraor. 
dinary  heat  of  a  spring.  The  strong  attachment  of  the 
party  for  tobacco,  which  they  find  on  opening  a  cache. 
Sergeant  Ordway  recovers  the  horses.  Captain  Clarke 
divides  his  party,  one  detachment  of  which  was  to  de« 
scend  the  river.  They  reach  Gallatin  and  Jefferson  rivers^ 
of  which  a  description  is  given.  Arrive  at  the  Yellow- 
stone river.  Some  account  of  Otter  and  Beaver  rivers. 
An  example  of  Indian  fortification.  One  of  the  party 
Seriously  and  accidentally  wounded.  Engaged  in  the 
Construction  of  canoes.  Twenty.four  horses  stolen,  pro- 
bably by  the  Indians,  in  one  niglit •••••••••  460 

CHAPTER  XVir. 

Captain  Clarke  proceeds  with  his  party  df^^n  the  river« 
Description  of  an  Indian  lodges  Sergeant  Pryot  arrives 
with  the  horses  left  by  the  {laffy,  when  they  embarked 
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ia  their  canoes.  His  difficalty  in  bringing  (hem  on^  Re. 
■irkable  rock  discoTered  by  captain  Clarke,  and  the 
beantj  of  the  prospect  from  the  sammit.  Thej  continue 
tkir  route  down  the  river,  of  which  a  particular  descrip. 
tioo  is  given,  as  well  as  of  the  surrounding  country.  YeU 
lowstooe  and  Bighorn  river  compared.  Great  quantities 
of  game  found  on  the  banks  of  the  rivers.  Immense 
kerds  of  bnfialoe.  Fierceness  of  the  white  bear.  En. 
camp  at  the  junction  of  the  Yellowstone  and  Missouri.  A 
general  outline  given  of  Yellowstone  river,  comprehend- 
ing the  shoals.  Its  entrance  recommended  for  the  forma« 
tion  of  a  trading  establishment.  The  sufferings  of  the 
pirtj  from  the  moschetoes.  Sergeant  Prjor,  who,  with 
a  detachment  of  the  partj,  was  to  have  brought  on  the 
horses,  arriTes,  and  reports  that  they  were  all  stolen  bj 
the  Indians.  Deprived  of  these  animals,  they  form  for 
themselves  Indian  canoes  of  the  skins  of  beasts,  and  of 
enrious  structure,  with  which  they  descend  the  river  over 
the  most  difficult  shoals  and  dangerous  rapids.  Meet 
with  two  white  men  uneipectedly,  from  whom  they  pro. 
care  intelligence  of  the  Indians  formerly  visited  by  the 
party 48? 

CHAPTER  XVIIL 

The  party,  while  descending  the  river  in  their  skin  canoes, 
an  overtaken  by  the  detachment  under  captain  Lewis, 
and  Hie  whole  party,  now  once  more  happily  united,  de. 
scend  the  Missouri  together.  They  once  more  revisit  the 
Miaoetaree  Indians,  and  hold  a  council  with  that  nation, 
u  well  as  the  Mahahas.  Captain  Clarke  endeavours  to 
persuade  their  chiefs  to  accompany  him  to  the  United 
States,  which  Invitation  they  decline,  on  account  of  their 
fcars  of  the  Sioux  in  their  passage  down  the  river*  Colter, 
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one  of  (he  parff ,  requests  and  obtains  liberty  to  remain 
amongst  (he  Indians,  for  the  purpose  of  hunting  bea?er« 
Friendly  depor(ment  of  the  Mandans.  Cooncii  held  by 
captain  Clarke  with  the  chiefs  of  the  different  ? lllagea. 
The  chief  named  the  Bigwhite,  with  his  wife  and  son, 
agree  to  accompany  the  party  to  the  United  States.  He 
takes  an  affecting  farewell  of  his  nation*  Chaboneau^ 
ifith  his  wife  and  child,  decline  risitiog  the  United 
States,  and  are  left  among  the  Indians.  The  party  at 
length  proceed  on  their  journey,  and  find  that  (he  course 
of  the  Missouri  is,  in  some  places,  changed,  since  their 
passage  up  that  rirer.  They  arrife  amongst  the  Ricaras. 
Character  of  the  Chayennes,  their  dress,  habits,  &c« 
Captain  Clarke  offers  to  the  chief  of  this  nation  a  medal^ 
which  he  at  first  refuses,  believing  it  to  be  medicine,  but 
which  he  is  afterwards  prerailed  on  to  accept.  The  Ri« 
caras  refuse  to  permit  one  of  their  party  to  accompany 
captain  Clarke  to  the  United  States  until  the  return  of 
their  chief,  who  had  formerly  gone.  The  party  proceed 
rapidly  down  the  rirer.  Prepare  to  defend  themselres 
against  the  Tetons,  but  receive  no  injury  from  them.  In- 
credible numbers  of  buffaloe  seen  near  White  river.  Thej 
meet  at  last  with  the  Tetons,  and  refuse  their  invitations 
to  land.    Intrepidity  of  captain  Clarke 606 

CHAPTER  XIX. 

The  party  return  in  safety  to  St  Louis ^  531 
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CHAP,  t 

tie  piftj  ^rtotteA  in  caDoa  deicriptioa  of  u  lodiui  sn'CiCfiii^lAth  tnd 
borial-plaoe— nuiy  dangerooi  nplds  paaied— nmrrow  escape  of  one  of  the 
-in  the  pnwwge  down  they  nre  visHed  by  Beveral  IndittM,  oil  of 
pnctlic  ditposiUoM--deacription  of  the  Sokutk  tribe— th^r 
of  bunding  bouiea — tlleir  pacific  character— their  habits 
of  living — their  nM>de  of  boiling  salmon— vast  (|uaotities  of  salmon  amongst 
Ihe  Sokolk— council  held  with  this  tribe-Hhe  terror  and  consteroation 
tiritLiii  by  captain  Clarke,  concOning  which  an  interesting  canse  is  idated— 
ssae  aocovnt  of  the  Pishqnitpaws — tlieir  mode  of  bnryitig  the  dead» 

♦• 

Friday,  October  11,  1805.  THIS  morning  the 
niad  was  from  the  east^  and  the  weather  cloudj. 
We  set  out  early,  imd  at  the  distance  of  a  mile  and 
a  half  reached  a  point  of  rocks  in  a  bend  of  the 
riTer  towards  the  left,  near  to  which  was  an  old 
Indian  house,  and  a  meadow  on  the  opposite  bank. 
Here  the  hills  came  down  towards  the  water,  and 
fonned  by  the  rocks,  which  haye  fallen  from  their 
Mdeg,  a  rapid  over  which  we  dragged  the  canoes. 
We  passed,  a  mile  and  a  half  further,  two  Indian 
lodges  in  a  bend  towards  the  right,  and  at  six 
miles  from  our  camp  of  last  evening  reached  the 
Humth  of  a  brook  on  the  left.  Just  above  this  stream 
we  sfaq>ped  for  breakfast  at  a  large  encampment  of 
Indians  on  the  same  eide :  we  soon  began  to  trade 
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i^ith  them  for  a  stock  of  provisions,  and  were  so 
fortunate  as  jko  ^nrc^ase  ^eyep  .do^  ai^d  all  the  fish 
thej  would  spare.  Wliile  this  traffic  was  goin^  on, 
we  observed  a  vapour-bath  or  sweating-house  in  a 
different  form  from  ihffi  used  on  the  frpjutiers  of  the 
United  States,  or  in  the  Rocky  mountains ;  it  was 
a  hollow  square  of  six  or  eight  feet  deep,  formed  in 
the  river  bank  by  damming  up  with  mud  the  other 
three  sides,  and  covering  the  whole  completely, 
except  an  aperture  p^ofqt  t^Q  feet  wide  at  the  top. 
The  bathers  descend  by  this  hole,  taking  with  them 
a  number  '6f  heatet^  stones  and  ju^s  of  water ;  and 
aftej  {being  seated  round  1^  T^om,  jthraur  ;kjhe  wt^ter 
on  the  stones  tiH  the  steam  'becomes  of  a  tempera- 
ture sufficientjly  ^igh  ipr  .H^iciy  purppflcf  The  baths 
of  the  Indians  in  the  Rocky  mountains  are  ef  dif- 
ferent aizc^y  ,th^  nu>8t  eommpn  be^ng  made  of  mud 
and  sticks,  like  an  oven ;  but  the  mode  of  raising 
the  steam  is  exactly  the  same.    Among  |K>th. these 
'  nations  it  is  very  uncommon  for  a  man  to  bathe 
alone;  he  is  generally  accompanied  by  one  or  some- 
'times  several  of  his  acquaintances:  indeed  it  is  so 
essentially  a  social  amusement,  that  to  decline  go- 
ing in  to  bathe  when  invited  by  a  friend,  is  one  of 
the  highest  indignities  which  can  be  olGrred  to 
him.    The  Indians  on  tike  frontiers  generally  use  a 
bath  which  wttl  accommodate  only  one  person,  and 
is  formed  of  a  wickered  work  of  willows  d)out  four 
feet  high,  arched  at  the  top,  and  covered  with 
skins.    In  this  the  patient  sits,  till  by  means  of  the 
heated  stones  and  water  he  has  perspired  suffi- 
ciently.   Almost  universally  these  baths  are  in  the 
neighbouihood  of  running  water^  into  which  the 


ladiaaA  pbinge  immcidiaJkeljF  oa  coming  oirt  of  tl^ 
YapowTrrbath,  and  sometimefl  reftum  agaiu  4tnd  Bub- 
jc^  ibemselvjes  to  a  aecoad  pei^piration.  This  praa- 
iice  18,  however,  less  freqfieat  among  our  neigh- 
iMmnng  n^tkna  than  Ihose  to  the  westwariL  This 
liath  is  iomployed  j^ther  for  pleasure  or  for  hef^th, 
and  is  aaed  iadiscriminatiely  for  rhenmatiam,  vene- 
real, or  in  short  £or  all  kinds  of  diseases. 

On  Reaving  .this  eneampmeot  we  passed  two  more 
npids  and  some  sm&  .water,  and  at  4hfi  distance  of 
4iMir  and  a  half  miles  reached  .one  whieli  WM  much 
4noce  diflicttU  to  pass.    Three  miles  bey<md  4his 
,Eapid  are  ;three  huts  of  Indians  on  jthe  right#  wher^ 
we  stopped  .and  obtained.  In  exchange  (or  a  &w 
trifles,  some  \pasheqna  xoi^  five  dogs,  and  a  small 
jqoaatity  jof  dried  fish.  We  made  our  dinner  off  part 
joi  each  4»f  these  articles,  and  tiien  proceeded  on 
without  any  jdiistmction,  till  after  making  twelve 
and  a  half  miles,  we  £ame  to  a  stony  island  on  the 
right  side  of  the  river,  opposite  to  which  is  a  lapid^ 
and  a  second  at  its  lower  point*  AboQt  three  and  a 
half  aulas  beyond  the  island  is  a  small  brook,  whi<4t 
.empties  itself  into  a  bend  on  the  right,  where  we 
encamped  at  Jtwo  Indian  Jiuts,  which  are  vow  inha- 
^bited.    Here  .we  .met  two  Indians  belonging  to  ;a 
jutien  who. reside  at  the  month  of  this  river.    Yffi 
Imd  made  thirty^one  miles  to-day,  although  the 
weiUher  was  warm,  and  we  Ibnnd  the  current  ob- 
structed by  nine  different  rapids,  more  or  Jess  dif- 
ficattlo  pass.  All  these  rapids  are  fishing  places  of 
great  resort  in  the  season,  and,  as  we  passed,  we 
ohserred  near  ,them  .slabs  and  pieces  of  split  timber 
raised  from  the  ground,  and  some  entire  housap. 
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iirhich  are  vacant  at  present,  but  wiU  be  occa(iied 
M  soon  as  the  Indians  retnm  from  the  plains  on 
both  sides  of  the  river,  where  our  chief  informs  us 
they  are  now  )iunting  the  antelope.  Near  each  of 
these  houses  is  a  small  collection  of  graves,  the 
burial  places  of  those  who  frequent  these  establish- 
ments. The  dead  are  wrapped  up  in  robes  of  skins, 
and  deposited  in  graves,  which  are  covered  ov» 
with  earth,  and  marked  or  secured  bj  little  pickets 
or  pieces  of  wood  stuck  promiscuously  over  and 
around  it.  The  country  on  both  sides,  after  monat'- 
ing  a  steep  ascent  of  about  two  hundred  feet,  be- 
comes an  open,  level,  and  fertile  plain,  which  is, 
however,  as  well  as  the  borders  of  the  river  itself, 
perfectly  destitute  of  any  kind  of  timber ;  and  the 
chief  growth  which  we  observed  consisted  of  a  few 
low  blackberries.  We  killed  some  geese  and  ducks. 
The  wind  in  the  after  part  of  the  day  changed  to 
the  southwest  and  became  high,  but  in  the  mor- 
ning, 

Saturday  12,  it  shifted  to  the  east,  and  became 
fair  and  cool.  After  purchasing  all  the  provisions 
these  Indians  would  spare,  which  amounted  to  only 
three  dog^  and  a  few  fish,  we  proceeded.  We  soon 
reached  a  small  island,  and  in  the  course  of  three 
miles  passed  three  other  islands  neatrly  opposite  to 
each  other,  and  a  bad  rapid  on  the  left  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  them.  Within  the  following  seven 
miles  we  passed  a  small  rapid  and  an  island  on  the 
left,  another  stony  island  and  a  rapid  on  the  right, 
just  below  which  a  brook  comes  in  on  the  same  side, 
and  came  to  a  bend  towards  the  right,  opposite  to 
a  small  island.  From  this  place  we  saw  some  Indiais 
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OD  Ihe  hiHtf,  bat  they  were  too  f  Ar  off  for  110  to  have 
any  intercourse^  and  showed  no  disposition  to  ap- 
proach ns.     After  goin^  on  two  miles  to  a  bend 
towards  the  left,  we  found  the  plains,  which  till 
ttfm  had  formed  mgg^ed  clifls  over  the  river,  leav- 
ing small  and  narrow  bottoms,  become  mnch  lower 
on  both  ndes,  and  the  river  itself  widens  to  the 
space  of  four  hundred  yards,  and  continues  for  the 
isme  widths  the  country  rising  by  a  gentle  ascent 
towards  the  high  plains*  At  two  and  a  half  miles  is 
a  small  cred^  on  Ihe  left,  opposite  to  an  island.  For 
the  three  following  miles  the  country  is  low  and 
open  on  both  ndes,  after  which  it  gradually  rises 
till  we  reached  a  bend  of  the  river  towards  the 
^S^t,  three  and  a  half  miles  further,  in  the  course 
of  which  we  passed  a  rapid  and  an  island.  The  wind 
iM>w  changed  to  the  southwest,  and  became  violent. 
We  passed  an  island  at  the  distance  of  four  miles, 
another  one  mile  beyond  it,  where  the  water  was 
swift  and  shallow,  and  two  miles  further  a  rapid  at 
the  upper  point  of  a  small  stony  island.    We  went 
^long  this  island  by  the  mouth  of  a  brook  011  the 
right,  and  encamped  on  the  same  side,  opposite  to 
a  small  island  close  under  the  left  shore.  Our  day's 
jonmey  had  been  thirty  miles,  and  we  might  have 
gone  still  further,  but  as  the  evening  was  coming 
on  we  halted  at  the  head  of  a  rapid,  which  the  In- 
dians represented  as  dangerous  to  pass,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  examining  it  before  we  set  out  in  the  mor- 
ning.  The  country  has  much  the  same  appearance 
ai  that  we  passed  yesterday,  consisting  of  open 
plains,  w^ich,  when  they  approach  the  water,  are 
faced  with  a  dark-coloured  rugged  stone.  The  river 
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IBs  as  Qtual^  much  obstructed  by  islands  antfi^apidtf^ 
some  of  which  are  diificiilt  to  pass.  Neither  llie 
plains  nor  fte  borders  6f  the  rirer  posset  anj  tisMber, 
except  a  few  blackberry  bnshes  and  m^illoWs;^  atnd, 
as  there  is  not  much  driftwood^  fuel  is  ^ery  scAree. 

Sunday  13.  The  morning  was  windy  and  dark, 
and  the  rainy  winch  began*  before  day-Kj^^t,  oonhtr- 
nued  tilt  near  twelve  o'clock.  Haying  viewed  very 
accurately  the  whole  dP  this  rapid,  we  set  trnt,  the 
Indians^  g^i^g  oh  before  ns  to  pilot  the  cames.  We 
found  if ^  as  had  b^en  reported,  a  ferf  dan^eroBs 
rapid,  about  two  miles  in  length,  and  strewed  with 
rocks  in  every  directioi^,  so  sts  to  require  gVeat  dex- 
terity to  avoid  rtnniiig  agfainst  th^m.  We;  how- 
ever, pafssed  through  the  channer,  which  in  towuTdr 
the  left,  and  about  tiie  centre  of  the  rapid,  without 
meeting  With  any  accident.  Two  nkiles  below  rt 
we  had  another  bad  raipid,  ai  nA\e  beyond  which  is 
a  large  creek  in  a  bend  to' the  left.  Thfs  we  called 
Kimoot'niin  er^ek. 

On  leaving  it  the  trver  soon  became  crowded 
with  rough  black  rocks,  till,  at  the  diistanee  of  a 
mile,  it  forms  a  rapid  Which  contimsei  for  four 
miles ;  and,  during  the  Tatter  part  of  it,  for  A  mile 
and  a  half,  the  whole  river  is  compressed  info'  s 
l^arrow  channel  not  more  than  twenty-five  yarda 
wide.  The  water  happened  to  be  low  as  we  passed/ 
but  during  the  high  waters  the  navigation  must  be 
very  difficult  Immediately  at  the  end  of  this  rapid 
is  a  large  stream  iti  a  he'tik  to  the  right,  which  we 
called  Drewyer's  river,  after  George  Drewyer,  one 
of  the  party.  A  little  below  the  mouth  of  this  river 
is  a  large  fishing  establishment,  where  there  are 
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the  scaffolds  and  timbers  of  several  houses  piled  np 
agaiwt  each  other;  and  tlie  meadow  adjoining  con- 
tains a  number  of  holes,  which  seem  to  have  been 
used  as  places  of  deposit  for  fish  for  a  g^reat  length 
tf  time.  There  were  no  entire  houses  standing,  and 
we  saw  only  two  Indians,  who  had  vmted  the  nar- 
rows; we  were  overtaken  by  two  others,  who  ac- 
companied us  on  horseback  down  the  river,  inform- 
ing us  that  they  meant  to  proceed  by  land  down  to 
the  great  river.  Nine  and  a  half  miles  below 
Drewyer's  river  we  passed  another  rapid,  and  three 
and  a  half  miles  farther  reached  some  high  cliffs  in 
a  bend  to  the  left*  Here,  after  passing  the  timbers 
of  a  houae,  which  were  preserved  on  forks,  we  en-^ 
camped  on  the  right  side,  near  a  collection  of  graves, 
SQch  «•  we  had  seei|  aboye.  The  country  was  still 
ao  open  plain  without  timber,  ai)d  our  day 's  journey 
had  no  variety,  except  }he  fishing-houses  which  are 
scattered  near  the  situations  convenient  for  fishing, 
bat  are  now  empty.  Our  two  Indian  companions 
spent  the  night  with  us. 

Monday  14-  The  wind  was  high  from  the  south*^ 
west  during  the  evening,  and  this  morning  it 
changed  to  the  west,  and  the  weather  became  very 
eold  until  about  twelve  o'clock,  when  it  shifted  to 
the  southwest,  and  continued  in  that  quarter  during 
the  rest  of  the  day.  We  set  out  early,  and  after 
"^passing  some  swift  water,  reached  at  two  and  a  half 
miles  a  rock  of  a  very  singular  appearance.  It  was 
situated  on  a  point  to  the  left,  at  some  distance 
from  the  ascending  country,  very  high  and  large, 
and  resembling  in  its  shape  the  hull  of  a  ship.     At 
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five  miles  we  passed  a  rapid>  at  eight  aoother  rapid 
and  a  small  island  on  the  right,  and  at  ten  and  a 
half  a  small  island  on  the  right.  We  halted  a  inile 
and  a  half  below,  for  the  purpose  of  examining  a 
much  larger  and  more  dangerous  rapid  than  those 
we  had  yet  passed.  It  is  three  miles  in  length,  and 
Tery  diflScult  to  navigate.  We  had  scarcely  set  out» 
when  three  of  the  canoes  stuck  fast  in  endeavouring 
to  avoid  the  rocks  in  the  channel ;  soon  after,  in 
pasnng  two  stuall  rocky  islands,  one  of  the  canoes 
struck  a  rock,  but  was  prevented  from  upsetting, 
and  fortunately  we  all  arrived  safe  at  the  lower  end 
of  the  rapid.  Here  we  dined,  and  then  proceeded, 
and  soon  r^fiched  another  rapid  on  both  sides  of  the 
river^  which  was  divided  by  an  island. 

As  we  were  descending  it^  one  of  the  boats  *was 
driven  crosswise  against  a  rock  in  the  middle  of 
the  current  The  crew  attempted  to  get  her  off, 
but  the  waves  dashed  over  her,  and  she  soon  filled ; 
they  got  out  on  the  rock,  and  hdd  her  above  water 
with  great  exertion,  till  another  canoe  was  unloaded 
and  sent  to  her  relief;  but  they  could  not  prevent 
a  great  deal  of  her  baggage  from  floating  down  the 
stream.  As  soon  as  she  was  lightened,  she  was  hur* 
ried  down  the  channel,  leaving  the  crew  on  the 
rock.  They  were  brought  off  by  the  rest  of  the 
party,  and  the  canoe  itself,  and  nearly  all  that  had 
been  wadied  overboard,  was  recovered.  The  chief 
loss  was  the  bedding  of  two  of  the  men,  a  toma* 
hawk>  and  some  small  articles.  But  all  4he  rest  were 
'wet ;  and  though  by  drying  we  were  able  to  save 
the  powder,  all  the  loose  packages  of  which  were 
in  this  boat,  yet  we  lost  all  the  roots  and  ether  pro*» 
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viiions^  which  are  spoiled  bj  the  water.  In  order 
to  dimiBiah  the  lose  as  far  as  was  in  omr  power,  we 
halted  for  the  night  on  an  island,  and  exposed  every 
thing  to  dry.  On  landing  we  found  some  split  tim- 
hor  for  houses^  which  the  Indians  had  very  securely 
covered  with  stone,  and  alto  a  place  where  they 
had  deposited  their  fish.  We  have  hitherto  abstained 
flcmpnlously  from  taking  any  thing  belonging  to 
tiie  Indians,  but  on  this  occasion  we  were  compelled 
to  depart  from  this  rule ;  and  as  there  was  no  other 
timber  to.  be  found  in  any  direction  for  firewood, 
and  no  owner  stppeared  from  whom  it  could  be  pnr- 
ehased^.we  used  a  part  of  these  split  planks,  bear* 
lag  in  miad  our  obligation  to  repay  the  proprietor, 
whenever  we  should  discover  him.  The  only  game 
which  we  observed  were  geese  and  ducks,  of  the 
latter  we  killed  some,  and  a  few  of  the  blue- winged 
teal.  Our  journey  wa»  fiikeen  miles  in  length. 
.  Tuesday  15.  The  mormng  was  fair,  a|id  being 
obliged  to  remain,  for  the  purpose  of  drying  the 
ba^^;e,  we  sent  out  the  hunters  to  the  plains,  but 
fliey  returned  at  ten  o'clock,  without  having  seen 
even  the  tracks  of  any  large  game,  but  brought  in 
three  geese  and  two  ducks.  The  plains  are  waving, 
and  aa  we  walked  in  them  we  could  plainly  discover 
a  range  of  mountains  bearing  southeast  and  north- 
west, becoming  higher  as  they  advanced  towards 
the  north,  the  nearest  point  bearing  south  abont 
axty  milea  from  u&'  Our  stores  being  sufficiently 
dry  to  he  reloaded,  and  as  we  shall  be  obliged  to 
stop,  for  Hke  purpose  of  making  some  celestial  cb- 
servatioos  at  the  mouth  of  the  river,  which  cannot 
be  at  a  great  distance^  we  concluded  to  etnbarkj 
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and  complete  the  drying  at  that  place :  we  there* 
fore  set  out  at  two  o'clock.  For  the  first  four  miles 
we  passed  three  islands,  at  the  lower  points  of  which 
were  the  same  number  of  rapids^  besides  a  fourth 
at  a  distance  from  them.  During  the  next  ten  miles 
we  passed  eight  islands  and  three  more  rapids,  and 
reached  a  point  of  rocks  on  the  left  side.  The 
islands  were  of  various  sizes,  bnt  were  all  composed 
of  round  stone  and  sand :  the  rapids  were  in  many 
places  difficult  and  dangerous  to  pass.  Abo^t  this 
place  the  country  becomes  lower  than  usual,  the 
ground  over  the  river  not  being  higher  than  ninety 
or  a  hundred  feet,  and  extending  back  into  a  wa- 
ving plain.  Soon  after  leaving  this  point  of  rocks,' 
we  entered  a  narrow  channel,  formed  by  the  pro- 
jecting cliffs  of  the  bank,  which  rise  nearly  per* 
pendicular  from  the  water.  The  river  is  not,  how- 
ever, rapid,  but  gentle  and  smooth  during  its  con- 
finement, which  lasts  for  three  miles,  when  it  falls, 
or  rather  widens  into  a  kind  of  basin  nearly  round, 
and  without  any  perceptible  current.  After  passing 
through  this  basin,  we  were  joined  by  the  three 
Indians,  who  had  piloted  us  through  the  rapids 
since  we  left  the  forks,  and  who,  in  company  with 
our  two  chiefs,  had  gone  before  us.  They  had  now 
halted  here,  to  warn  us  of  a  dangerous  rapid,  which 
begins  at  the  lower  point  of  the  basin.  As  the  day 
was  too  far  spent  to  descend  it,  we  determined  to 
examine  before  we  attempted  it,  and  therefore 
kinded  near  an  island  at  the  head  of  the  rapid,  and 
studied  particularly  all  its  narrow  and  difficult 
parts.  The  spot  where  we  landed  was  an  old  fishing 
establishment,  of  which  there  yet  remained  the 
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tinbers  of  a  house,  carefoUy  raised  on  scaffolds  to 
protect  them  against  the  springs  tide.  Not  being 
able  to  procure  any  other  fuel,  and  the  night  being 
cold,  we  were  ag^in  obliged  to  use  the  property  of 
the  Indians,  who  still  remain  in  the  plains  hunting 
the  antelope.  Our  progress  was  only  twenty  miles, 
in  conseqaence  of  the  difficulty  of  passing  the  ra- 
pids.   Our  g^ame  consisted  of  two  teal. 

Wednesday  16.  Having  examined  the  rapids, 
which  we  found  more  difficult  than  the  report  of 
the  Indians  had  induced  us  to  believe,  we  set  out 
early,  and  putting  our  Indian  guide  in  front,  our 
saudlert  canoe  next,  and  the  rest  in  succession, 
began  the  descent :  the  passage  proved  to  be  very 
disagreeable,  as  there  is  a  continuation  of  shoals^ 
extendtng  from  bank  to  bank,  for  the  distance  of 
three  mUes,  during  which  the  channel  is  narrow 
sad  crooked,  and  obstructed  by  large  rocks  in 
every  direction,  so  as  to  require  great  dexterity  to 
avoid  being  dashed  on  them.  We  got  through  the 
rapida  with  no  injury  to  any  of  the  boats  except 
the  htndmost,  which  ran  on  a  rock ;  but  by  the  as- 
astaaee  of  the  other  boats,  and  of  the  Indians,  who 
were  very  alert,  she  escaped,  though  the  baggage 
Ae  contained  was  wet.  Within  three  miles  after 
leaving  the  rapid,  we  passed  three  small  islands, 
ott  one  of  which  were  the  parts  of  a  house,  put  on 
ieaffi>lda  aa  usual,  and  soon  after  came  to  a  rapid, 
at  the  lower  extremity  of  three  small  islands ;  and 
a  second  at  the  distance  >of  a  mile  and  a  half  below 
them,  reaching,  six  miles  below  the  great  rapid,  a 
point  of  rocks  at  a  rapid  opposite  to  the  upper  point 
of  a  small  island  on  the  left.  Three  miles  further  it 
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another  rapid ;  and  two  mile*  beyond  tbii^  a  T0i|r 
bad  rapid^  or  ratber  a  fall  of  tke  river:  HdB,  an 
examination,  prored  so  difficult  to  pats,  that. we 
thought  it  imprudent  to  attempt,  and  thetefiore 
unloaded  the  canoes^  and  made  a  portage  of  thsee 
^narter^  of  a  mile.    The  rapid,  mrhichis  of  about 
the  same  extent,  js  much  broken  by  rodks  an4 
shoals,  and  has  a  small  island  in  it  on  the  right 
side.    After  crossing  by  land  we  baited  for  dinner, 
and,  whilst  we  were  eating,  were-  visited,  by:  ifive 
Indians,  who  came  up-  the  ri Ver  on  ^foot  -in^  great 
baste :  we  received  them  kindly,  smoked  wiA  them, 
and  gave  them  a  piece  >of  tobacco  to  smoke  with 
their  tribe :  on  receiving:  the  present  they  set  out 
to  return,  and  •  continued  running  as  fast  m^  ihey 
could  while  they  remained  in -sights  Their  curiosttj 
had  been  excited  by  the  accounts  of  our  two  chiefo^ 
who  had  gone  on,  in  order  to  apprise  the- tribes  of 
our  approach,  and  of  our  friendly  dispontions  io<^ 
wards  them.    After  dinner  we  reloaded  the  canoes 
and  proceeded :  we  soon  passed  a  rapid  opposite  to 
the  upper  point  of  a  sandy  idand  on  the  left,  wbieh 
has  a  smaller  island  near  it.  <  At  three  miits  is  a 
gravelly  bar  iu  the  river :  lour  miles  beyond  thtr, 
the  Kimooenim  empties  itself  into  ike  Cobmihia, 
and  at  its  mouth  has  an  island  .just  below  a  small 
rapid..    We  halted  above  the  point  of  junction  on 
the  Kimooenim,  to  confer  with  the  Indiaasj  who 
had  collected  in  great  numbers  to  receive  us.  .  On 
landing  we  were  met  by  our  two  chiefs^  to  whose 
good  .offices  we  were  indebted  for  this  reception, 
and  also  the  two  Indians  who  had  passed  us  a  few 
days  nuce  on  horseback ;  one  of  whom  appeared  to 
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tea  mm  of  ii^aence,  aod  harangued  the  Indians 
iOMF  arriTal.  After  sndofcing  with  the  Indians,  we 
Armed  a  cmnp  at  the  point  whire  the  two  rivers 
isite,  near  to  which  we  found  some  driftwood,  and 
vere  snpjilied  by  our  two  old  chiefs  with  the  stalks 
of  willows,  and  some  tfmatl  bushes  for  (hel.  We  had 
Ksrcdy-fixed  th^  camp,  and  got  the  fires  prepared, 
vhen  a  chief  tkme  from  the  Indian'  camp  about  a 
furter  of  a  mile  up  the  Columbia,  at  the  head  of 
nearlj  two  hundred  men:  they  formed  a  regular 
pmeesnou,  keeping  time  to  the  ndse,  rather  than 
the  music^  of  their  drums,  which  they  accompanied 
lith  their  Toiees.  As  they  advanced  they  formed  a 
iemicircle  roundus,  and  conlinued  singing  for  some 
tiaie:  we  thBi  smoked  with  them  all,  and  commu- 
nicated,  as  well  as  v/t  could  by  signs,  our  friendly 
iatentioiis  towards  all  nations,  and  our  joy  at  find*^ 
in;  ourselyes  surrounded  by  our  children:  we  then 
proceeded  to  distribute  presents  to  them,  giving 
the  principal  chief  a  large  medal,  a  shirt  and  hand- 
kerchief; to  the  secoild  chief,  a  medal  of  a  smaller 
aze;  and  to  a  third  chief,  who  came  down  from 
some  of  the  upper  villages,  a  small  medal  and  a 
haadkefchitf.  This  ceremony  being  concluded, 
they  left  us ;  but  in  the  course  of  the  afternoon  se* 
veral  of  tiiem  returned,  and  remained  with  us  till 
slate  hour.  Aftet  they  had  dispersed,  we  proceeded 
to  purchase  provisions,  and  were  enabled  to  collect 
Kvea  dogs,  to' which  some  of  the  Indians  added 
N&sll  presents  of  fish,  and  one  of  them  gave  us 
twenty  pounds  Of  fat  dried  horse-flesh. 

Thursday  17/  The  day  being  fair,  we  were  oc- 
cupied in  making  the  necessary  observations  for 
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determining  our  longitode,  and  obtained  a  meri- 
dian altitude,  from  which  it  appears  that  we  were 
in  latitude  46"*  15'  13''  9"\  We  also  measured  the 
two  rivers  by  angles,  and  found  that  at  the  junc* 
tion  tlie  Columbia  is  nine  hundred  and  sixty  yards 
wide,  and  Lewis's  river  five  hundred  and  seventy-* 
five ;  but  soon  after  they  unite  the  former  widens 
to  the  space  of  from  one  to  three  miles,  including 
the  islands.  ¥rom  the  point  of  junction  the  country 
is  a  continued  plain,  which  is  low  near  the  v(ater, 
from  which  it  rises  gradually ;  and  the  only  eleva* 
tion  to  be  seen  is,  a  range  of  high  country  running 
from  the  northeast  towards  the  southwest,  where  it 
joins  a  range  of  mountains  from  the  southwest,  and 
is  on  the  opposite  side  about  two  miles  from  the 
Columbia.  There  is  through  this  plain  no  tree,  and 
scarcely  any  shrub,  except  a  few  willow  budies; 
and  even  of  smaller  plants  there  is  not  much  more 
than  the  prickly  pear,  which  is  in  great  abundance^ 
and  is  even  more  thorny  and  troublesome  than  any 
we  have  yet  seen.     During  this  time  the  principal 
chief  came  down  with  several  of  his  warriors,  and 
smoked  with  us :  we  were  also  visited  by  several 
men  and  women,  who  offered  dogs  and  fish  for  sale; 
but  as  the  fish  was  out  of  season,  and  at  present 
abundant  in  the  river,  we  contented  ourselves  with 
purchasing  all  the  dogs  we  could  obtain.    The 
nation,  among  which  we  now  are,  call  themselves 
Sokulks :  and  with  them  are  united  a  few  of  ano- 
ther nation,  who  reside  on  a  western  branch,  emp- 
tying itself  into  the  Columbia,  a  few  miles  above 
the  mouth  of  the  latter  river,  and  whose  name  is 
Chimnapum. 
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The  lan^a^e  of  both  titete  naiionfl,  of  each  of 
wMeh  we  obtained  a  Tocabalar}r», .  differs  but  little 
from  each  other^  or  from  that  of  the  Choponnish^ 
yaho  iahabi*  the  Kooskooflkee  and  Lewis's  iriyer.  la 
tbeit  dress,  and  gaieral  appearanee  also,  they  much 
treiembU>  those  .nations; .  the  men  wearing  a  robe  of 
deep  or  antelope  skin,  under  which  a  few  of  them 
hare  a  short  leathera  shirt;  Hie  most  staking  di& 
^eoeo  between  diem  is  among  the /emalies,  the 
(Soh«lk  women  betog  more  inelined  to  .corpulency 
than  any  we  have  yet  seen :  Iheir  stalure  is  low, 
their  faces-  broad,  and  their  heads  flattened  in  snch 
a  asamier/  that  the  forehead  is  in  a  straight  Una 
from  t^  nose  to  the  crown  of  the  head:  their  eyes 
are  of  a  dirty  sable,  their  hair  is  coarse  and  black, 
and  braided  as  above  without  ornament  of  any 
kind :  •  instead  of  wearing,  as  da  the  Choponaish, 
4oag  leathern  shirts,  highly  decorated  with  beads 
and  shells,  the 'SokuUt  females  have  no  other  cor 
■vering  bat  a  truss  or  piece  of  leather  tied  round 
4he  hips,  and  then  drawn  tight  between  the  legs. 
The  ornaments  usually  worn  by  both  sexe%  are 
4arge  blue  or  white  beads,  either  pendant  from  their 
ears,  or  round  the  necks,  wrists  and  arms:  they 
have  likewise  bracelets  of  brass,  copper  and  horn, 
and  some  trinkets  of  shells,  fish-bones,  and  curious 
feathers*     The  houses  of  the  Sokulks  are  made  of 
large  mats  of  rushes,  and  are  generally  of  a  square  . 
.or  oblong  form,  varying  in  length  from  fifteen  to 
sixty  feet, .  and  supported  in  the.  inside  by  poles  or 
•  forks  about  six  >  feet,  high :  the  top.  is  covered  with 
^mats,'  Leaving  a  space  of  twelve  or  .fifteen  inches 
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the  whole  length  of  the  house,  for  the  purpose  of 
admitting  the  light  and  suffering  the  smoke  to  pass 
through :  the  roof  is  nearly  flat,  which  seems  to  in* 
dicate,  that  rains  are  not  common  in  thb  open 
country ;  and  the  house  is  not  divided  into  apai;{r 
ments,  the  fire  being  in  the  middle  of  the  large 
room,  and  immediately  under  the  hole  in  the  roof; 
the  rooms  are  ornamented  with  their  nets,  gigs,  and 
other  fishing-tacUe,  as  well  as  the  bow  for  each 
inhabitant,  and  a  large  quiyer  of  arrows,  which 
are  headed  with  flint-stones. 

The  Sokulks  seem  to  be  of  a  mild  and  peaceable 
disposition,  and  live  in  a  state  of  comparative  hap- 
piness. The  men,  like  those  on  the  Kimooenim,  are 
said  to  content  themselves  with  a  single  wife,  with 
whom  we  observe  the  husband  shares  the  labours 
of  procuring  subsistence  much  more  than,  is  comr 
mon  among  savages.  What  may  be  considered  as 
an  unequivocal  proof  of  their  good  disposition,  is 
the  great  respect  which  was  shown  to  old  age. 
Among  other  marks  of  it,  we  observed  in  one  of 
the  houses  an  old  woman  perfectly  blind,  and  who, 
we  were  informed,  had  lived  more  than  a  hundred 
winters.  In  this  state  of  decrepitude,  she  occupied 
the  best  position  in  the  house,  seemed  to  be  treated 
with  great  kindness,  and  whatever  she  said  was 
listened  to  with  much  attention.  They  are  by  no 
means  intrusive;  and  as  their  fisheries  supply  them 
with  a  competent,  if  not  an  abundant  subsistence, 
although  they  reoeive  thankfully  whatever  we 
choose  to  give,  they  do  not  importune  us  by  beg^ 
ging.  The  fish  is,  indeed,  their  chief  food,  except 
ibf  ropf S|  and  the  casual  supplies  of  the  antelope* 
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vUeh,  to  those  who  have  only  bows  and  arrows^ 
must  be  yery  scanty.  This  diet  may  be  the  direct 
or  the  remote  cause  of  the  ohief  disorder  which 
preyailB  among  thern^  as  well  as  among  the  Flat- 
heads,  on  the  Kooskooskee  and  Lewis's  river.  With 
all  these  Indians,  a  bad  soreness  of  the  eyes  is  a 
Terj  common  disorder,  which  is  suffered  to  ripen 
by  neglect,  till  many  are  deprived  of  one  of  their 
eyes^  and  some  have  totally  lost  the  use  of  both^ 
This  dreadful  calamity  may  reasonably,  we  thinks 
be  imputed  to  the  constant  reflection  of  the  sun  on 
the  waters,  where  they  are  constantly  fishing  in 
the  springs  summer,  and  fall,  and,  during  the  rest 
of  the  year,  on  the  snows  of  a  couiltry,  which  af- 
fords no  object  to  relieve  the  sight.  Among  the 
Soknlks  too,  and  indeed  among  all  the  tribes  whose 
chief  subsistence  is  fish,  we  have  observed  that  bad 
teeth  are  very  general :  some  have  the  teeth,  par- 
ticularly those  of  the  upper  jaw,  worn  down  to  the 
gums;  and  many,  of  both  sexes,  and  even  of  mid- 
dle agej  have  lost  them  entirely.  This  decay  of  the 
teeth  18  a  circumstance  very  unusual  Imong  the 
liuli^tHi  either  of  the  mountains  or  the  plains,  and 
seems  peculiar  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  Columbia* 
We  cannot  avoid  regarding,  as  one  principal  cause 
of  i^  the  manner  in  which  they  eat  their  foodi  The 
loots  are  swallowed  as  they  are  dug  from  the 
ground,  frequently  nearly  covered  with  a  gritty 
sand:  so  little  idea  have  they  that  this  is  offensive, 
that  all  the  roots  they  offer  us  for  sale  are  in  the 
ome  condition.  A  second,  and  a  principal  cause^ 
may  be  their  great  use  of  the  dried  salmon ;  the  bad 
effects  of  which  are  most  probably  increased  by 
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their  mode  of  choking  it,  ^hich  is -simply  to  warm, 
and  then  swallow  the  rind,  scales  and  flesh/ without 
any  preparation.  The  Sokn Iks  possess  but  fi^whorses^ 
the  greater  part  6f  their  Ibbdurt  behig  j^erTormed  in 
canoes.  Their  amusements  are  similar  to  those  of 
the  Missouri  Indians. 

In  the  course  of  the  day  captain  Clarke,  in  a 

small  canoe  with  'two  men,  ascended  the  G>lumbia« 

At  the  distance  of  five  miles  he  passed  an  ii^and  in 

the  middle  of  the  river,  at  the  head  of  which  is  a 

stoall  and  not  a  dangerous  rapid.  On 'the  left'bamk 

of  this  river,  opposite  to  thiS'islaiid,  isalBshfaigr' 

place,  consisting^  of  three  mat  houses.    Hiefre  were' 

great  quantities  of  Salmbn  drying  on  teaffdlds:  amd 

indeed  from  the  moutli^oriftte'rivtr  xtpWiM^he  taW 

immense  nutnbets  4f  dead  ialmonstiTewed  Aimg  the 

shore;  or  floating  6n  thef  sutface  of'thte  water,  which 

is  so  clear,  that- the  salmon  ihay  be  seen  sWimmitrg 

in  the  water,  at  the  dejlth  dffifteen^t)r  twenty  feet. 

The  Indians,  i^ho  had  c6llected  on 'the  banks  to 

view  him,  now  joined  tiita  id  eighteen  canoes,  and 

accompanied  him  up'ihe'river.    A  mile  Aovd  thib 

rapids  he  came  'to  the  Uwer  point  6f  aVi  island/ 

where  the  course  df  ^he-rlyer,  whiih  had  been  IVom 

its  mouth  north  83^%^,  now  becaiiie  due  west. 

He  proceeded  in  that  'dit*ection,  when  obsetring^ 

three  houses  of  mats  at  a  ishbrt  distance,  he  landed 

to  visit  them.     On  entering  one  of  the  houses/  he 

found  it  crowded  with  men,  women  and  citfldren, 

who  immediately  provided  a  mat  for  iiim  to  sit  on, 

and  one  of  the  party  undertok>k  to  prepare  some- 

tf^ing  to  eat.   He  began  by  bringing  in  a  piece  of 

pine  wood  that  had  drifted  down  the  river,  which 
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he  qiUt  into  smril  jneces;  with  a  wed^  made  of- 
the  elks  horn,  by  means   of  a  mallet  of  stone 
coriousiy  carved.  Hie  pieces  irere  then  laid  oU'the 
file,  and  aereral'ronnd  stones  placed  npdn  them : 
one  of  the  sqnaws-  now  bronght  a  bucket  of  water, 
in  which  was  a  largpe  salmon  ^kboulhalfdriedi  and 
as  the  stoaes'beeame  heated  they  were  pnt-into  the 
backet,  till  the  salmon  was  sufficiently  boiled  for 
ase.    It  was  then  taken  ont,  pat  on  a*  platter  -of 
rodies  neatly  made,  and  hud  before  captoin  Clarke,- 
and  another  wasbotled  for  each  of  hismen*  Dnria^ 
these  preparations  he  smoked  with  those  about^him/ 
Who  wooM  accept  of  tobacco,  but  very  few  were 
desironsttf  smoking;  a  custom  which  19  not  geneml 
aaong  fhem,  and  chi^y  used  as  a  matter  of  foms 
in  great  ceremonies.    After  eating '  the  fish>  wfaieli 
wasof  an  excellent  flavour,  captain  Clarke  set  onty 
and  at  the  distance  of  four  miles  from  the  last  island 
eanre  to  the  lower  point  'of  another,  near  the  left 
shore,  where  he  halted  at  two  large  mat  honsesi 
Here,  as  at  the  three  houses  bdow,  the  inhabitants 
were  occupied  in  splitting  and  drying  salmon.  The 
■Niltitttdes  of  this  fish  are  almost  inconceivable^ 
The  water  is  so  clear,  that  they  can  readily  be  seen 
at  the  deptii  of  fifteen  or  twenty  feet;  but  at  this 
seaicm  they  float  in  sueh  quantities  down  the  stream-, 
and  are  drifted  ashore,  that  the  Indians  have  only 
to  collect^ '  split  and  dry  them  on  the  scafibMs. 
¥^re  they  procure  the  timber  of  which  these 
teafiblds  are  composed,  he  could  not  learn;  but  as 
there  are  nothing  but  willow  bushes  to  be  seen  for 
i  great  distance  from  the  place,  it  rendered  very 
probable,  what  the  Indians  assured  him  by  signs. 
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that  they  often  used  dried  fish  as  fuel  for  the  Gom'* 
nion  occasions  of  cooking.  From  this  island  they 
showed  him  the  entrance  of  a  western  branch  of  the 
Col|imbia,  called  the  Tapteal,  which,  as  far  as 
could  be  seen,  bears  nearly  west,  and  empties  itself 
about  eight  miles  aboy^  into  the  Gilumbia,  the  ge- 
neral  course  of  which  is  northwest:  towards  the 
southwest,  a  range  of  high  land  runs  parallel  to 
the  river,  at  the  distance  of  two  miles  on  the  left, 
while  on  the  right  side  the  country  is  low,,  and 
covered  with  the  prickly  pear,  and  a  weed  or  plant 
two  or  three  feet  high,  resembling  whins.  To  the 
eastward  is  a  rauge.of  mountains  about  fifty  er 
sixty  miles  distant,  which  bear  north  and  south ; 
but  neither  in  the  low  grounds,  nor  in  the  high 
lands,  is  any  timber  to  be  seen.  The  evening 
coming  on,  he  determined  not  to  proceed  further 
than  the  island,  and  therefore  returned  to  camp, 
accompanied  by  three  canoes,  which  contained 
twenty  Indians.  In  the  course  of  his  excursion  he 
shot  several  grouse  and  ducks,  and  received  some 
presents  of  fish,  for  which  he  gave  in  return  small 
pieces  of  riband.  He  also  killed  a  prairie  cock,  an 
animal  of  the  pheasant  kind,  but  about  the  size^of 
a  small  turkey.  It  measured  from  the  beak  to  tho 
end  of  the  toe  two  feet  six  inches  and  three  qjiar- 
ters,  from  the  extremity  of  the  wings  three  feet 
six  inches,  and  the  feathers  of  the  tail  were  thir-^ 
teen  inches  long.  This  bird  we  have  seen  no  where 
except  on  this  river.  Its  chief  food  is  the  grass- 
hopper, and  the  seed  of  the  wikl  plant  which  is 
peculiar  to  tliis  river  ai>d  the  upper  parts  of  the 
Missouri* 
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The  men  availed  themselves  of  this  day*s  rest  to 
Bend  their  clothes^  dressing  skins^  and  putting 
Unit  arms  in  complete  order ;  an  object  always  of 
primary  concern^  but  particularly  at  a  moment 
when  vre  are  surrounded  by  so  many  strangers. 

Friday  18.   We  were  visited  this  morning  by 
several  canoes  of  Indians,  who  joined  those  who 
were  already  with  us,  and  soon  opened  a  numerous 
eouncil.    We  informed  them,  as  we  had  done  all 
tiie  other  Indian  nations,  of  our  friendship  for  them, 
sad  of  our  deare  to  promote  peace  among  all  our 
red  children  in  this  country.     This  was  conveyed 
by  signs,  through  the  means  of  our  two  chiefs,  and 
seemed  to  be  perfectly  understood.   We  then  made 
a  second  chief,  and  gave  to  all  the  chiefs  a  string 
of  wampum,  in  remembrance  of  what  we  had  said. 
Whilst  the  conference  was  going  on,  four  men 
came  in  a  canoe  from  a  large  encampment  on  an 
island  about  eight  miles  below,  but,  after  staying 
a  few  minutes,  returned  without  saying  a  word  to 
us.  We  DOW  procured  from  the  principal  chief,  and 
one  of  the  Cuiranapum  nation,  a  sketch  of  the 
Columbia,  and  the  tribes  of  his  nation  living  along 
its  banks  and  those  of  the  Tapteal.    They  drew  it 
with  a  piece  of  coal  on  a  robe,  and  as  we  afterwards 
transferred  it  to  paper,   it  exhibited  a  valuable 
specimen  of  Indian  delineation. 

Having  completed  the  purposes  of  our  stay,  we 
now  began  to  lay  in  our  stores,  and  fish  being  out 
of  season,  purchased  forty  dogs,  for  which  we  gave 
small  articles,  such  as  bells,  thimbles,  knitting- 
needles,  brass  wire,  and  a  few  beads,  an  exchange 
with  which  they  all  seemed  perfectly  satisfied^ 
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Tliese  dogs,  with  nr  prairie  cocks  killed  tiiis  mor<' 

ning/ formed  a  plentifiil:  supply  far.  tiie  present 

We  henrleft  our  g^ide,  ^  asid  the  two  yoimg .  men 

:who  iiadtaccompamed  faim;  two  of  tiie  threenot 

being  wiiling^rtoi  gor  any  finrther,  and  ihe  third 

xtauU'be  o£  no  use^  as  he  wa^.not  acquainted  iwith 

the  rbfer  bel«w :  we  thorefiare  took  no; Indiana  bnt 

<mr  twa  efaiefs^  and  resranedonr  Journey  in  presence 

mi  nmny-mii  the  fioknllDS^  who  came  to  witness amr 

departure^  Vha  mooMig  waS':cMb  andi£air,  nnd  tfte 

wind  f  ram  the  sonth-eaat-  .Soon  afies^  pr«oeeding» 

We  passed  the  island  in>tiie  nsauth.  of/  Lewis 

riTcr,  and  rat  eight)  miles  reac^ied  a  larger  island^ 

irhichr  extends  Hxtcsi  :miies  in  length.  .  Ow  gotng 

«dof«m  by  tbia  isfand;  4here  b  another  on  fhe.pight, 

which  commences  abont  the  middle  of  it,  and  con^ 

^innesi l!or  thaeeand la haif  miie&   While  they  con- 

tmna  parallel  -tm  each  nthor^  they  oecasmn  a  rapid 

'near  tiie^  lower  extremity. of  the  first  islaikl,  opposite 

to  which,  on  the ;  second  bland^  tare  aine  lodges^ 

:  built  of  mats/ and 'internded  for  the  accommodation 

'af  the  fishermen,  af  whom  ifre  saw  great  iiuaahers, 

and  vast  qnantitias  of  dried  .fish  oa  thaiir  scafiEblds. 

<'    On.  reaching. the- ksirec  point  of  the  island;  we 

lamded  to  examine  a  bad  rapid^  and  then»  iinder^k 

'  the  passage,  which  is  rery  difficult,  as  thie.«hafme| 

lies  between  two  small  blands,with  two  others  atill 

smaller,  near  the  left  aide,  of  the  river.    Here  are 

'  two  Indian  homes,  the  inhabitanta  ef  which  were, 

'  aa  nsnal,  drying  fidrf  We  paased  the  rapid  without 

*if^mry,  and  fourteen*  and-  a  balf  miles  fsom  the 

month  of  Lewis's  river  came  to  an  island,  near  the 

ijright  shorci  on  which  were .  (wo  other  houses  of 
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Indiaofl^  parBoio^  the  costomarj  occupation.  One 
mile  and  a  half  be  jond  this  place  is  a  mouth  of  a 
okmI  brook^  under  a  hi^h  hill  on  the  left.  It  seems 
to  ran,  during  its  whole  course,  through  the  high 
eoHDtrj,  which  at  this  place  begins,  and  rising  to 
the  height  of  two  hundred  feet,  form  cliffs  of  rug- 
ged black  rocks,  which  project  a  coqsiderable  dis- 
tance into  the  river.  At  this  place  too  we  observed 

• 

a  mountain  to  the  southwest,  the  form  of  which  is 
conical,  and  its  top  covered  with  snow.  We  followed 
the  river  as  it  entered  these  highlands,  and  at  the 

distance  of  two  miles  reached  three  blands,  one  on 

«  1 

each  side  of  the  river,  and  a  third  in  the  middle,  oi| 
which  were  two  houses,  where  the  Indians  wer^ 
drying  fidi  opposite  a  small  rapid.  Near  these  a 
fourth  island  begins,  close  to  the  right  shore,  where 
were  nine  lodges  of  Indians,  all  employed  with 
their  fish.  As  we  passed  they  called  to  us  to  land, 
bat  as  night  was  coming  on,  and  there  was  no  ap- 
pearance of  wood  in  the  neighbourhood,  we  went 
on  about  a  mile  further,  till  observing  a  log  that 
bad  drifted  down  the  river,  we  landed  near  it,  on 
the  left  nde,  and  formed  our  camp  under  a  high 
hill,  after  having  made  twenty  miles  torday.  Di- 
rectly opposite  to  us  are  five  houses  of  Indians,  who 
were  drying  fish  on  the  same  island  where  we  had 
passed  the  nine  lodges,  and  on  the  other  side  of  the 
river  we  saw  a  number  of  horses  feeding.  Sooi^ 
after  landing  we  were  informed  by  our  chiefs^  that 
the  large  camp  of  nine  houses  belonged  to  the  first' 
chief  of  all  the  tribes  in  this  quarter,  and  that  he' 
had'called  to  reqpest  us  to  land  and  pass  the  nigh^ 

• 
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yritb  hipi,  as  he  h^d  plmtj  of  wop4  Av  W^  HM 
intelligence  would  have  be^  ifejy  acceptably*  if  i| 
had  been  explaii)e4  Boqnef ;  for  we  Vf re  QhUgfi4'  to 
^se  drie4  willows  for  fvel  to  cpo)(  Mfi^^  i|ot  ))f  )i|gf 
ablje  to  bi|ro  the  drifi-lo|^  n^hicb  had  tempted  W  t9 
land.  We  now  sent  the  two  chiefs  along*  the  lf)f]^ 
side  of  the  r|ver»  to  invite  the  j^reat  chief  4pW9  to 
9pe^d  the  night  witl»  W.  Bfe  c»i?a^  at  ^  }«to  b^WTt 
^cconip^nie^  by  twenty  men,  bringing  ♦  b^^l^et  <# 
pieshed  ber|rtef^  which  he  left  99  ^  present  for  nh 
and  formed  ^  cainp  at  i|  phprt  distance  fr9!9  n^« 
The  next  mor^ipg, 

Saturday  19 ^  the  gre^t  phief,  witji  two  of  hif 
inferior  chiefp,  and  ^  third  bel<mgi^g  to  a  f>aa4  oo 
the  river  below,  mftd^  yq  a  vi«t  at  a  very  e>riy 
hour*    The  lirst  of  thp8,e  ip  called  Yellepit*  ^  hai^dr 
some  well-prpportioned  man,  ^bQut  ^ve  fi^^t  oighf 
inches  bigh^  9nd  thirty-^ve  years  pf  age»  yrith  9 
bpld  and  dignified  cpuuteqanc^ ;  the  rest  were  not 
distipgijished  in  their  fippe^r^i^ce.  Wesinolied  with 
|hem,  and,  after  ipal^in^  a  speech,  gave  |^  tpedql, 
9  handkerchief,  and  &  string  pf  wampum,  to  Yd-* 
iepit,  and  %  ^r^ng  of  Y^amjm^i  only  to  the  inferior 
chiefs.  I^^  rcqnepted  qs  to  vexnaii^t  t^U  the  ipi4dle  of 
the  day,  in  order  that  aU  his  pation  might  come 
i^nd  see  us ;  bq^  we  excfiped  fiprselvas,  by  telUng 
bim,  that  on  our  retjurn  we  would  spend  two  or 
three  days  with  bi^fi.*    This  confereQce  detaine4  V4 
till  nine  o'clock,  by  ^hich  time  great  numbers  of 
the  Indianf  b&d  come  dpWQ  to  yisit  ^  Qn  leaving 
them,  we  w^nt  on  for  eigbt  mile«i,  when  ipre  came 
to  an  island  near  the  left  shore,  wluch  continued 
six  miles  in  length.    A^  the  lower  -extremity  of  it 


a  t  BaxtB  hKAiiiS,  oil  ilirliich  are  five  houses,  at  pre* 
Mt  Vacant^  Hiough  the  scaAbldi  of  fish  are  as  usual 
rfmiriMt.  A  short  Asiance  below  are  two  more 
MA,  dn«  tff  fleftf  near  the  iniddle  of" the  river. 
Oil  tMi  ih^e  #^r6  leven  houses ;  but  as  soon  as 
lite  loiAMtf,  1*%Qr  weYe  drying  fish^  sa^  us^  they 
flbd  t6  ikfUt  IkotD^,  attd  not  oAe  of  theiti  appeared 
tfi  ure  hti  psMe^,  t^^ii  the^  came  out  iif  greater 
ifetthertf  than  is  uMitll  for  houses  of  that  size,  which 
Mnta  OS  fo  ^iik,  that  (he  inhabitants  of  fhe 
firelodgen  Half  him  alarihed  aft  our  a|yproach,  and 
ttlen  f«fQg^\HtMti'^eni.  We  were  very  desirous  of 
I'aftigf,  iti  oiHlef  i&  reliete  their  appfehensionSf 
hit  as  there  was"  tt  BddF  taptd  niong  thi  isTattd',  all 
^  ditt  \f»  liedestAry  U  pteVent  itjtiff  to  fhe 
cttMl  At  the  fMt  of  ihii  rapid  is  a  rdek,  oh  the 
lA  ihoi^,  wMcA  y  fourteen  toiled  ffotti  out  camp 
rfbM  ni^tt  aAd  res^tnttleil  a;  hat  irt  its  shipe. 

'our  milett  bi^yorid  ffiis  Mini  inre  ca!me  to  a^  r9- 
fflf^  fttm  fb^  ap{]^aif^Mce  of  which  ii  wais  judged 
pnideat  td  stamina  it  Afkr  fartdiu^  fot  that  pur- 
|Q«^  0a  tli«  kft  sT)!^,  We  b^^att  <0  enter  th^  ch^n^el, 
^/^kk  it  cloief  un^r'  th^  oppotite^  shore.  R  is  a  vety 
'ttg^tobtf  Tkj^d,  Hre^ek  WitA  bigk  fbcfcs  and 
Wly  Uaiidb^  and'  ili'  xh^y  placed  obstructed  by 
'Mb,  cfver  whidi  A^  ciinoed  wercf  to  be  hauled, 
>^  tttt  we  in^l'e  ntairci  thah  two  houirs  in'  passing 
tlMW^  the  rapids^  which  extend  fot  the  same 
iitafber  of  miles.  The  rapid"  has  several  small 
UiMI,  Ad'StiAsP of  ttta\9cleshelb  aris  spread  alohg 
^  river  in  severaf  places.  In  order  to  lighten  the 
^Mb,  captttitt  Clarke,  with  the  two  chiefs,  the  in*- 
^Mf  and  liis  ^iA;  hatl  wl^Heed  tGtos»  tfte  low 
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grounds  ou  the  left,  to  the  foot  of  the  rapids^  Od 
the  w^Ly,  captain  Clarke  ascended  a  cliff  about 
two  hundred  feet  above  the  water,  from  which  iie 
saw  that  the  country,  on  both  sides  of  the  river 
immediately  from  its  cliffs,  was  low,  and  spreads 
itself  into  a  level  plain,  extending  for  a  g^eat  dis^ 
tance  on  all  sides.  To  the  west,  at  the  distance  of 
about  one  hundred  and  fifty  miles,  is  a  very  high 
mountain  covered  with  snow;  and,  from  its  direc- 
tion and  appearance,  he  supposed  it  to  be  the  mount 
St.  Helens,  laid  down  by  Vancouver  as  visible  from 
the  mouth  of  the  Columbia :  there  is  also  another 
mountain  of  a  conical  form,  whose  top  is  covered 
with  snow,  in  a  southwest  direction. 

As .  captain  Clarke  arrived  at  the  lower  end  of 
the  rapid  before  any,  except  one  of  the  small  ca- 
noes, he  sat  down  on  a  rock  to  wait  for  them,  and 
seeing  a  crane  fly  across  the  river,  shot  it,  and  it , 
fell  near  him.  Several  Indians  had  been  before  this 
passing  on  the  opposite  side  towards  the  rapids,  and 
some  few,  who  had  been  nearly  in  front  of  him, 
being  either  alarmed  at  his  appearance,  or  the  re- 
port of  the  gun,  fled  to  their  houses.  Captain 
Clarke  was  afraid  that  these  people  had  not  yet 
heard  that  white  men  were  coming,  and  therefore, 
in  order  to  allay  their  uneasiness,  before  the  whole 
party  should  arrive,  he  got  into  the  small  canoe 
with  three  men,  and  rowed  over  towards  the  houses, 
and  while  crossing  shot  a  duck,  which  fell  into  the 
water.  As  he  approached  no  person  was  to  be  seen, 
except  three  men  in  the  plains,  and  they  too  fled  , 
as  he  came  n^ar  the  shore.  He  landed  before  five 
houses  clos^  to  each  other,  but  no  one  appeared> 
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aad  the  doors^  ^hich  were  of  mat,  were  closed.  He 
went  towards  one  of  them  with  a  pipe  in  his  hand, 
and,  pnshiag  aside  the  mat,  entered  the  lodge, 
wbare  he  found  thirty-two  persons,  chiefly  men 
and  women,  with  a  few  children,  all  in  the  greatest 
coQSteniation ;   some  hanging  down  their  heads, 
others  erying  and  wringing  their  hands.    He  went 
up  to  them  all,  and  shook  hands  with  them  in  the 
laost  friendly  manner;    but  their  apprehensions, 
which  had  for  a  moment  subsided,  revived  on  his 
taking  out  a  burning-glass,  as  there  was  no  voof  to 
the  house,  and  lighting  his  pipe :  he  then  offered  it 
to  several  of  the  men,  and  distributed  among  the 
women  and  children  some  small  trinkets  which  he 
carried  about  with  him,  and  gradually  restored 
some  tranquillity  among  them.    He  then  left  this 
house,  and  directing  each  of  the  men  to  go  into  a 
house,  went  himself  to  a  second :  here  we  found  the 
uihabitants  more  terrified  than  those  he  had  first 
*eea;  bat  he  succeeded  in  pacifying  them,  and 
then  Yiatted  the  other  houses,  where  the  men  had 
been  eijiially  successful.    After  leaving  the  houses 
he  went  out  to  sit  on  a  rock,  and  beckoned  to  some 
of  the  men  to  come  and  smoke  with  him ;  but  none 
of  them  ventured  to  join  him  till  the  canoes  arrived 
with  the  two  chiefs,  who  immediately  explained 
our  pacific  intention  towards  them.   Soon  after  the 
interpreter '»  wife  landed,  and  her  presence  dissi- 
pated all  doubts  of  our  being  well-disposed,  since 
iQ  this  country  no  woman  ever  accompanies  a  war 
party :  they  therefore  all  came  out,  and  seemed 
perfectly  reconciled ;  nor  could  we  indeed  blame 
them  for  their  terrors,  which  were  perfectly  natural. 
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Tbey  told  the  two  ehieft,  that  fhey  knew  we  wercr 
not  mes^  for  they  had  geen  «  fall  front  th«  clouds : 
in  fact»  vopcireeited  by  thenfy  eifFtaia  Cfekrka  biidr 
shot  the  white  cnmeg  whreh  they  htd  seenr  fkll  jtfst 
before  he  afipeared  to  their  eyes:  the  dack^  whidt 
he  had  killed,  also  feH  obse  by  hidi:  and  aa  th^fe 
-were  a  few  elonA  flying  over  at  the  nmaieftt^  Ihey ' 
codneoted  the  fatt  of  the  birds  and  Urn  sadil^Br  a^ 
pearanee,  aad  believed  th^t  he  had  Wnieelf  dropped 
from  the  eloads ;  the  noise  of  tiie  riHe,  which  ih/ey 
had  nerer  heard  before,  being  conridMed  taerely  aa 
the  soQMil  to  aiHioniiee  so  extraorcBbary  aif  eveiMr. 
This  belief  was  stren^hetted  when,  on  entering^  tke 
joatu,  her  broigfat  down  fire  from  the  beafeoa  hy 
meana  af  hit  bnrning^glass :  we  sooti  eoovhiasd 
theai  satbfoctorii;^ ,  that  We  ware  only  nuirtidSi  md 
afiler  onr  of  our  cUf  fa  had  expfisined  oar  histwy 
and  obyeetb,  we  all  sasaked  toj^lker  in  great  bar* 
nnmy.    Ihese  peopk  do  not  speak  precisely  tlio 
saaaa  lai^iiage  aa  the  IndiMs  above^  but  under- 
stand thc»  iia  oonrersation^    In  a  sHort  time  we 
wewe  jained  by  many  of  tfie  idhabitants  from  below; 
several  of  thasoi  oahaasebtek^  and  aR  pifeAsed  tif  see 
ns^  and  tb  exehtaige^  llmr  firii  awl  tndnitr  ftt  a^ 
few  iriwkfiBi 

We  reamined  here  ts  dine,,  and  the*  pfQ<9€)?d6d. 
At  half  ^  ante  the  hilly  cnontry  on  the  right  side 
of  the  rtTereeased :  at  eleven  miles  ^  we  famd  a 
amall  rapid^  and  a^  aiile  farther  canM;  to  a  small 
isiand  on  the  left,  where  there  arr  sonte  wiUdws. 
Siiiee  we  had  lefft  the  five  lodges  we  parsed  twenty 
mare,,  dispersed  along*  the  rrver  at  different;  parts  of 
the  valley  on  the  right;  bint  as  they  were  now  ap- 
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fAtfi  ^  wr  wmng,  tiiey  idumed  no  rigns  of 
aitivL  On  having  the  isJuod  we  passed  three  milcis 
farther  along  a  country  which  is  low  on  both  aidet 
9I  the  ri?er,  and  enca^ipied  under  sonio  willow 
trees  09  the  left«  baYing  made  thirty-^six  miles  to« 
day.  Immediately  opposite  to  ns  m  an  island  clcae 
tp  the  left  shore>  and  another  in  the  middle  o£  the 
riFer,  on  which  are  tweotyrfonr  houses  of  Indians, 
ail  engaged  in  drying  fish.  We  had  scarcely  land- 
ed before  abont  a  hundred  of  them  came  oyer  m 
their  boats  to  yisit  uh  bringing  with  them  a  present* 
sf  some  wood,  which  was  very  acceptable :  we  re* 
ceived  them  in  as  hind  a  manner  as  we  could, 
fonoked  with  all  of  them,  and  gave  the  principal 
chief  a  atiing  of  wampum ;  but  the  highest  satis- 
faction Hiey  enjoyed  was  the  music  of  twa  of  our 
^iidins,  with  which  they  seemed  nmch  detighted : 
they  remained  all  night  at  our  fires. 

This  tribe  is  a  branch  of  the  nation  called  Pish- 
Viitpawi^  and  can  raise  about  three  hundred  and 
fifty  mcssu  In  dress  they  resemble  the  Indians  near 
tbe  forks  of  the  Columbia,  except  that  theijr  robej 
are  smaller  and  do  not  reach  lower  than  the  waist; 
iadeed,  thrte-fourths  of  them  have  scarcely  any 
nibes  at  all.  The  dress  of  the  females  is  equally 
scanty,  for  they  wear  only  a  small  piece  of  a  robe # 
which  covers  ^heir  shoulders  and  neck,  and  reaches 
down  the  back  to  the  waist;  where  it  is  attached  by. 
a  piece  of  leather  tied  tight  round  the  body ;  their 
bcesits,  which  are  thn9  exposed  to  view«  ate  large, 
iU-Aapsdft  and  «|e  suffered  to  hang  down  very  low: 
their  cheek-hones  high,  their  heads  flattened,  and 

their  persons  in  general  adocned  with  scarcely  any 
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oraaments.  Both  86X68  are  employed  in  curing  fish, 
of  which  they  have  great  quanties  on  their  scaf- 
folds, 

Sunday  20.  The  morning  was  cool,  the  wind  from 
the  southwest.    Ou^  appearance  had  excited  the 
curiosity  of  the  neighbourhood  so  much,  that  before 
we  set  out  about  two  hundred  Indians  had  collected 
to  see  us ;  and,  as  we  were  desirous  of  conciliating 
their  friendship,  we  remained  to  smoke  and  confer 
with  them  till  breakfast*  We  then  took  our  repast; 
which  consisted  wholly  of  dog-flesh,  and  proceeded. 
We  passed  three  vacant  houses  near  our  camp,  and 
at  six  miles  reached  the  head  of  a  rapid,  on  descend* 
ing  which  we  soon  came  to  another  very  difficult 
and  dangerous:  it  is  formed  by  a  chain  of  large 
black  rocks  stretching  from  the  right  side  of  the 
river,  and,  with  several  small  islands  on  the  left, 
nearly  choaking  the  channel  of  the  river.    To  this 
place  we  gave  the  name  of  the  Pelican  rapid,  from 
seeing  a  number  of  pelicans  and  black  cormorants 
about  it.    Just  below  it  is  a  small  island,  near  the 
right  shore,  where  are  four  houses  of  Indians,  all 
busy  in  drying  fish.     At  sixteen  miles  from  our 
camp  we  reached  a  bend  to  the  left,  opposite  to  a 
large  island,  and  at  one  o'clock  halted  for  dinner, 
on  the  lower  point  of  an  island,  on  the  right  side  of 
the  channel.    Close  to  this  was  a  larger  island  oi^ 
the  same  side,  ahd  on  the  left  bank  of  the  river  a 
small  one,  a  little  below.    We  landed  near  some 
Indian  huts,  and  counted  on  this  cluster  of  three 
islands  seventeen  of  their  houses,  filled  with  inha- 
bitants, resembling  in  every  respect  those  higher 
up  the  river;  like  the  inhabitants',  Jhey  were  busy 
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m  preparing  fish.  We  purchased  of  them  some 
ineA  fish,  "which  were  not  good^  and  a  few  berries^ 
00  which  we  diaed^  and  then  walked  to  the  head  of 
the  islaiid,  for  the  purpose  of  examining  a  vanity 
which  we  had  marked  in  coming  along. 

This  place^  in  which  the  dead  are  deposited^  is 
a  building  about  sixty  feet  long,  and  twelve  feet 
wide,  and  is  formed  by  placing  in  the  ground  poles 
or  forks  fix  feet  high,  across  which  a  long  pole  is 
extended  the  whole  length  of  the  structure.  Against 
this  ridge-pole  are  placed  broad  boards,  and  pieces 
of  canoes,  in  a  slanting  direction,  so  as  to  form  a 
Aed  It  stands  east  and  west,  and  neither  of  the 
extremities  are  closed.  On  entering  the  western 
end,  we  observed  a  number  of  bodies  wrapped  care-f 
fully  in  leather  robes,  and  arranged  in  rows  on 
boards,  which  were  then  covered  with  a  mat  This 
was  the  part  destined  for  those  who  had  recently 
died :  a  little  farther  on,  the  bones,  half  decayed, 
were  saattered  about,  and  in  the  centre  of  the 
bailding  was  4  large  pile  of  them,  heaped  promis- 
tuously  on  each  other.  At  the  eastern  extremity 
was  a  mat,  on  which  twenty-one  sculls  were  placed, 
in  a  circular  form ;  the  mode  of  interment  being 
first  to  wrap  the  body  in  robes,  i^nd  as  it  decays  the 
bones  are  thrown  into  the  heap,  and  the  sculls  placed 
together.  From  the  different  boards  and  pieces  of 
canoes  which  form  the  vault,  were  suspended  on 
the  inside  fishing-nets,  baskets,  wooden-bowls, 
robes,  skins,  trenchers,  and  trinkets  of  various 
kinds,  obviously  intended  as  offerings  of  affection 
to  deceased  relatives.     On  the  outside  of  the  vault 
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were  the  skeletoni  of  several  hones,  and  ^eat 
quantities  of  bonep  in  the  nd^bourhood,  which 
induced  us  to  believe,  that  these  animak  were  most 
probs^bly  sacrificed  at  the  fqneral  rites  of  their 
masters- 
Haying  dined,  we  proceeded  past  a  small  island, 
where  were  four  huts  of  Indians,  and  at  the 
lower  extremity  a  bad  rapid.  Half  a  mile  beyond 
this,  and  at  the  distance  of  twenty-foui:  from  our 
tamp,  we  eame  to  the  commencement  of  the  high 
lands  on  the  right,  which  are  the  first  we  have 
seen  on  that  side  since  near  the  Muscleshell  rapids, 
leaving  a  valley  forty  miles  in  extent*  Eight  miles 
lower  we  passed  a  large  island  in  the  middle  of  the 
river,  below  which  are  eleven  small  islands,  five  on 
the  right,  the  same  number  on  the  left,  and  one  in 
the  middle  of  the  stream.  A  brook  falls  in  on  the 
right  side,  and  a  small  rivulet  empties  itself  behind 
pne  of  the  islands.  The  country  on  the  right  con- 
sists of  highs  and  rugged  hills ;  the  left  is  a  low 
plain,  with  no  timber  on  either  side,  except  a  few 
small  willow  bodies  along  the  banks,  though,  a  few 
miles  after  leaving  these  islands,  the  country  on 
the  left  rises  to  the  same  height  with  that  opposite 
|o  it,  and  becomes  an  undulating  plain.  Two  miles 
after  passing  a  small  rapid  we  reached  a  point  of 
high  land  in  a  bend  towards  the  right,  and  en-r 
camped  for  the  evening,  after  a  journey  of  forty-^ 
two  miles.  The  river  has  been  about  a  quarter  of  a 
mile  in  width,  with  a  current  much  more  uniform 
than  it  was  during  the  last  two  days.  We  killed 
two  speckled  gulls,  and  seyeral  dpclis  pf  a  deUciofff 
flavour. 
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CHitPTER  II. 

Ae  partj  ftt  iMf  pMne«  itiil  visited  by  fbe  Indium— L0|Mge*s  ri>«i'  46- 
Krib«d — immeaat  qoantitiev  of  salmon  caa^t  by  the  ladiaii»-Hleicrtp(foa 
of  the  river  Towahoahiooks— Indian  mode  of  stacking  fish,  and  preparing 
fcr  Market — desrriptitf n  of  the  great  falls-HleMfiptldo  of  an  lodlah 
excited  by  aAaottei^cd  attack  from  the  Ebeltool»-Hi  Very 
dan^enMB  mpid  passed  in  safety,  called  by  tb«  Indians  the  Falls — account 
of  Ike  lAdian  booses  in  the  Detghbborhood— >«ndther  ditadfnl  irapid  pzissed 
wilhMl  Injury  temft  accowt  of  the  CMUncbittequaw  Indlaiii— eaptaift 
Clarke  exuMiies  the  gteai  rapids — description  of  an  Indian  bariai-pUcc<-<» 
Ike  rnpidd  paned  in  safety. 

Mondsiy  21.  THE  moriiing:  wad  eoot,  and  thd 
wittd  frt>m  the  sotithwest.  At  five  atid  ^  half  hiiled 
we  paaeA  a  ttnall  ittland,  and  on^  a  half  further 
another  in  the  middle  of  the  river^  ^hich  has  some 
rapid  water  near  its  head^  and  opposite  to  its  lower 
extremity  are  eight  cabiliA  of  Indians  on  the  right 
iide.  We  landisd  near  them  to  breakfast,  t>ut  such 

* 

it  the  scarcity  of  Wood,  that  last  evening  we  had 
not  been  able  to  collect  any  things  except  dry  wU-^ 
lows,  and  of  these  not  more  than  barely  sufBcient  to 
eook  our  supper;  this  mortiing  we  could  not  find 
enough  even  to  prepare  breakfast.  The  Indiana 
received  U6  with  great  kindness,  and  e^^amined 
every  thing  they  saw  with  niuch  attention.  In 
Ibeir  appearance  and  employments,  as  well  as  in 
their  language,  they  do  not  differ  from  those  higher 
vp  the  riven  The  dress  too  is  nearly  the  same ; 
that  of  the  men  consisting  of  nothing  but  a  short 
robe  of  deer  or  goat  skin :  the  women  wear  only  a 
piece  of  dressed  skin,  falling  from  the  neck  so  as  to 
tover  the  front  of  the  body  as  low  as  the  waist;  a 
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bandage  tied  round  the  body,  and  passing  between 
the  legs ;  and  over  this  a  short  robe  of  de^  and 
antelope  skin  is  occasionally  -thrown.    Here  we  saw 
two  blankets  of  scarlet,  and  one  of  blue  cloth,  and 
also  a  sailor's  round  jacket ;  but  we  obtained  only 
i  few  pounded  roots  and  some  &h,  for  which  we  of 
course  paid  them.  Among  other  things  we  observed 
some  acorns,  the  fruit  of  the  white  oak.  These  they 
use  as  food,  either  raw  or  roasted ;  and  on  inquiry 
informed  us,  that  they  were  procured  from  the 
Indians  who  live  near  the  great  falls.     This  place 
they  designate  by  a  name  very  commonly  applied 
to  it  by  the  Indians,  and  highly  expressive^  the 
word  Timm^  which  they  pronounce  so  as  to  make 
it  perfectly  represent  the  sound  of  a  distant  cata- 
ract. After  breakfast  we  resumed  our  journey,  and 
}n  the  course  of  three  miles  passed  a  rapid  where 
large  rocks  were  strewed  across  the  river,  and  at 
the  head  of  which  on  the  right  shore  were  two  huts 
of  Indians.  We  stopped  here  for  the  purpose  of  ex- 
amining it,  as  we  always  do  whenever  any  danger 
is  to  be  apprehended,  and  send  round  by  land  all 
those  who  cannot  swim.   Five  miles  further  is  ano- 
ther rapid,  formed  by  large  rocks  projecting  from 
each  side,  above  which  were  five  huts  of  Indians 
on  the  right  side,  occupied  like  those  we  had  al- 
ready seen,  in  drying  fish.     One  mile  below  this  is 
the  lower  point  of  an  island  close  to  the  right  side, 
opposite  to  which,  on  that  shore,  are  two  Indian 
huts. 

On  the  left  side  of  the  river,  at  this  place,  are 
immense  piles  of  rocks,  which  seem  to  have  slipped 
from  the  cliffi  under  which  they  lie;  they  continue 
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till,  fpreading  still  farther  into  the  rirer,  at  the 
distance  of  a  mile  from  the  islandt  they  occasion  a 
Terj  dan^eroiifl  rapid ;  a  Uttle  below  which,  on  the 
rif^t  flide^  are  five  huts.    For  many  miles  the  river 
is  now  narrow,  and  obstructed  with  very  lar^e 
roeks  thrown  into  its  channel;  the  hills  continue 
high  and  coyered,  as  is  very  tarely  the  case,  with 
a  few  low  pine  trees  on  their  tops.    Between  three 
and  four  miles  below  the  last  rapid  occurs  a  second, 
which  18  also  difficult,  and  three  miles  below  it  is  a 
small  fiver,  which  seems  to  rise  in  the  open  plains 
to  the  southeast,  and  falls  in  on  the  left   It  is  forty 
yards  wide  at  its  mouth,  but  discharges  only  a 
small  quantity  of  water  at  jMresent;  we  gave  it  the 
name  of  Lepage's  raver,  from  Lepage,  one  of  our 
company.    Near  thb  little  river,  and  immediately 
bdaw  it,  we  had  to  encounter  a  new  rapid.    The 
river  ia  crowded,  in  every  direction,  with  large 
roeks  and  small  rocky  islands;  the  panage  crooked 
and  difficult,  and  for  two  miles  we  were  obliged 
to  wind  with  great  care  along  the  narrow  channels 
and  between  the  huge  rocks.    At  the  end  of  tha 
rapid  are  four  huts  of  Indians  on  the  right,  and  two 
miles  below  five  more  huts  on  the  same  side.  Here 
we  landed  and  passed  the  night,  after  making 
thirty-three  miles. 

The  inhabitants  of  these  huts  explained  to  us, 
that  they  were  the  relations  of  those  who  live  at 
tiie  great  falls.  They  appear  to  be  of  the  same 
.  nation  with  those  we  have  seen  above,  whom,  in^^ 
deed,  they  resemble  in  every  thing,  except  that 
their  lan|;nage,  although  the  same,  has  some  words 
different    They  have  all  pierced  noses ;  and  the 
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men,  when  in  full  dress,  wear  a  long  tapering  piece 
ofdiell  or  bead  pot  through  the  nose.  These  people 
.  did  not,  however,  receive  vs  with  the  same  cor^ 
dialtty  to  which  we  have  been  accnstonied :  they 
are  poor,  bnt  we  were  able  to  parchase  from  them 
some  wood  to  make  a  fire  for  supper,  of  which  they 
hare  hot  little,  and  which  they  say  they  bripg 
from  the  great  falls*     The  hills  in  this  neigbbour** 
hood  are  high  and  ragged,  and  a  few  scattered 
trees,  either  stnall  pine  or  scrubby  white  oak^  are 
occasionally  seen  on  tiiein«  From  the  laM  rapids  we 
also  obserred  the  conical  moontain  towards  the 
southwest,  which  the  Indians  say  is  not  ikr  to  the 
left  of  the  great  falls.    From  its  vicinity  to  that 
place  we  called  it  the  Timm  or  Vails  mountain* 
The  country  through  which  we  passed  is  furnished 
with  several  fine  springs,  which  rise  eithi;r  high  up 
the  sides  of  the  hills,  or  else  in  the  river  meadows, 
and  discharge  themselves  into  the  Columbia.     We 
could  not  help  remarking,  that,  almost  universaUy^ 
the  fishing  establishments  of  the  ^ndians,  both  on 
the  G>lambiii  and  the  waters  of  Lewis's  river,  are 
on  the  right  bank.    On  inquiry  we  were  led  to  be^ 
lieve,  that  the  reasdn  may  be  found  in  their  fear  of 
the  Snake  Indians ;  between  whom  and  themselves, 
considering  the  warlike  temper  <if  that  people,  and 
the  peaceful  habits  of  the  river  tribes,  it  is  v^ry  na- 
tural that  the  latter  should  be  anxious  td  interpose 
so  good  a  barrier.    These  Indians  are  described  as 
residing  on  a  great  river  to  the  80tEith>*  and  always 
at  war  with  the  people  of  this  neighbourhood.  One 
of  our  chiefs  pointed  out  to-day  a  spot  on  the  left, 
where,  not  many  years  ago,  a  great  battle  was 
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tm^t,  ia  wkich  nomb^rt  of  both  nations  were 
kilted.  We  were  Agreeably  surprised,  this  evening, 
by  a  present  of  some  rery  good  beer,  made  out  of 
the  TemaiM  of  the  bread  composed  of  the  Pasheco^ 
yMnnash,  part  of  the  stores  we  had  lain  in  at  the 
bead  of  the  Koosfcooskee,  and  which,  by  frequent 
expeaore,  became  sour  and  moulded. 

Tuesday  22.    The  morning  was  fair  and  calm. 
We  left  our  camp  at  nine  o'clock,  and,  after  going 
on  for  six  miles,  came  to  the  head  of  an  island,  and 
a  very  bad  rapid,  where  the  rocks  are  scattered 
nearly  across  the  river.  Just  above  this,  and  on  the 
right  side,  are  six  huts  of  Indians.   At  the  distance 
of  two  miles  below  are  five  more  huts,  the  inhabi-> 
lasts  of  which  are  all  engaged  in  drying  fish,  and 
some  of  them  in  their  canoes  killing  fish  with  gigs; 
opposite  tojthis  establishment  is  a  small  island,  in  a 
bend  towards  the  right,  on  which  there  were  such 
quantities  of  fish,  that  we  counted  twenty  stacks  of 
drie4  and  pounded  salmon.    This  small  island  is  at 
the  upper  point  o^  one  much  larger,  the  sides  of 
which  are  high  uneven  rocks,  jutting  over  the 
water ;  here  there  is  a  bad  rapid.    The  island  con-* 
timies  lor  four  miles,  and  at  the  middle  of  it  is  a 
large  river,  which  appears  to  come  from  tlie  south- 
east, and  empties  ils^  on  the  left.  We  landed  just 
above  its  mouth,  in  order  to  examine  it,  and  soon 
found  the  route  intercepted  by  a  deep  narrow  chan-» 
nel,  rnmung  into  the  Columbia  above  the  large 
entrance,  so  as^to  form  a  dry  and  rich  island  about 
four  hundred  yards  wide  and  eight  hundred  long< 
Here,  as  along  the  grounds  of  the  river,  the  natives 
))ad  beeii  diggiuj^  large  quftntiti^  of  roots,  as  the 
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soil  waa  turned  up  in  many  places.  We  reached  the 
river  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  above  its  mouthy  at 
a  place  where  a  large  body  of  water  is  compressed 
within  a  channel  of  about  two  hundred  yards  in 
width,  where  it  foams  oyer  rocks,  many  of  which 
are  above  the  surface  of  the  water.  These  narrows 
are  the  end  of  a  rapid  which  extends  two  miles 
back,  where  the  river  is  closely  confined  between 
two  high  hills,  below  which  it  is  divided  by  numr 
bers  of  large  rocks  and  small  islands,  covered  with 
4i  low  growth  of  timber.  This  river,  which  is  called 
by  the  Indians  Towahnahiooks,  is  two  hundred 
yards  wide  at  its  mouth,  has  a  very  rapid  current, 
and  contributes  about  one-fourth  as  much  water  as 
the  Columbia  possesses  before  the  junction.  Imme^ 
diately  at  the  entrance  are  three  sand  islands,  and 
near  it  the  head  of  an  island  which  runs  parallel  to 
the  large  rocky  island.  We  now  returned  io  our 
boats,  and  passing  the  mouth  of  the  Towahnahiooks, 
went  between  the  islands.  At  the  distance  of  two 
miles  we  reached  the  lower  end  of  this  rocky  island, 
Xvhere  were  eight  huts  of  Indians.  Here,  too,  we 
saw  some  large  logs  of  wood,  which  were  most  pro- 
bably rafted  down  the  Towahnahiooks ;  and  a  mile 
below,  on  the  right  bank,  were  sixteen  lodges  of 
Indians,  with  whom  we  stopped  to  smoke.  Then,  at 
the  distance  of  about  a  mile,  passed  six  more  huts 
on  the  same  side,  nearly  opposite  the  lower  extre^ 
mity  of  the  island,  which  has  its  upper  end  in  the 
mouth  of  the  Towahnahiooks.  Two  tniles  below  we 
came  to  seventeen  huts,  on  the  right  side  of  the 
river,  situated  at  the  commencement  of  the  pitch 
vbich  includes  the  great  faUs.    Here  we  halted. 
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and  immediately  on  landing  walked  down^  accom^ 
panied  by  an  old  Indian  from  the  hat9»  in  order  to 
examine  the  falls^  and  ascertain  on  which  side  we 
conid  make  a  portage  most  easily*  We  soon  disco-* 
Tered  that  the  nearest  route  was  on  the  rigfit  side; 
and  therefore  dropped  down  to  the  head  of  the 
rapid,  unloaded  the  canoes,  and  took  all  the  bag- 
gage over  by  land  to  the  foot  of  the>,  rapid.  The 
distance  is  twelve  hundred  yards.  On  setting  out, 
we  crossed  a  solid  rock,  about  oiie  thiM  of  the 
whole  distance;  then  reached  .^Ipstce  of  two  hun- 
dred yards  wide,  which  fomui  a  hollow,  where  the 
loose  sand  from  the  low  grounds  has  been  driven 
by  the  winds,  and  is  steep  and  loose,  and  therefore 
difficult  to  pass;  the  rest  of  the  route  is  over  firm 
and  solid  ground.  The  labour  of  crossing  would 
have  been  very  inconvenient,  if  the  lodiaw  had 
not  assisted  us  in  carrying  some  of  the  heavy  artt'* 
cles  on  their  horses;  but  for  this  aenrice  they  repaid 
themselves  so  adroitly^  that  on  reachiug  the  foot  of 
the  rapids,  we  formed  a  camp  in  a  position  which 
might  secure  us  from  the  pilfering  of  the  natives, 
which  we  apprehend  much  more  than  we  do  their 
hostilities.  Near  our  camp  are  five  lar^e  huts  of 
Indians,  engaged  in  drying  fish  and  prepaiing  it 
for  the  market. 

The  manner  of  doing  this  is,  by  first  opening  the 
fish,  and  exposing  it  to  the  sun  on  their  scafiblds. 
When  it  b  sufficiently  dried  it  is  pounded  fine  be- 
tween two  stones,  till  it  is  pulverized,  and  is  then 
placed  in  a  basket  about  two  feet  long  and  one  in 
diameter,  neatly  made  of  grass  and  rushes,  and 
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lined  with  the  skin  of  a  salmon  stretched  and 
for  the  purpose.  ]Here  they  are  pressed  down  as 
hard  as  possible^  and  the  top  covered  with  skins  of 
fish,  which  are  secured  by  cords  through  the  boles 
of  the  basket.  These  baskets  are  then  placed  in 
some  dry  situation^  the  corded  part  upwarda,  seyen 
being  usually  placed  as  close  as  Ihey  can  be  put 
together,  and  five  on  the  top  of  them.  The  whole  is 
then  wrapped  up  in  mats,  and  made  faat  by  cords, 
over  which  mats  are  again  ihrown.  Twelve  of  tjiese 
baskets,  each  of  which  contains  from  ninety  to  a 
hundred  pounds,  form  a  stack,  which  is  now  left 
exposed  till  it  is  sent  to  marjiet ;  the  £sh  thu3  pre^ 
served  are  kept  sound  and  aweet  for  sevar^l  yeanij 
and  great  quan^ties  of  it,  they  fnform  V«»  9^^  smt 
to  the  Indians  who  live  below  the  fi^ll^,  wtfaence  it 
finds  its  way  to  thp  whites  who  visit  t^e  mouth  of 
the  Columbia.  We  observe  both  near  the  lodges^  • 
and  ou  the  rocks  in  ^he  river,  great  i^umbers  of 
stacks  ofuicoc  pouQded  fish* 

Bemdes  fish,  these  people  supplied  us  with  fil|>ertf 
and  berries,  and  we  purchased  a  dog  for  supper ; 
but  it  was  with  much  difficulty  that  we  were  able 
to  buy  wood  enough  to  cook  it.  In  the  course  of 
the  day  we  were  vipited  by  many  Indian^,  from 
whom  we  learned  that  the  principal  chie£B  of  the 
bands  residing  in  this  neighbourhood  are  now  himt- 
ing  in  the  mountains  towards  the  southwest  On 
that  side  of  the  river  none  of  the  Indians  have  any 
permanent  habitations;  and  on  inquiry  we  were 
confirmed  in  our  belief,  that  it  was  for  fear  of  at** 
tacks  from  the  Snake  Indians,  with  whom  they  are 
at  war.  This  nation  they  represent  as  very  numerous. 


ni  TcsiAhg  in  a  ^reat  number  cf  villages  oh  the 
Tavaftnahtpoks,  whei'e  they  live  principally  on 
sbaon.  That  rirer,  they  add,  is  not  obstructed  by 
lipids  aboTe  Hs  mouth,  but  there  becomes  larg^e, 
sad  reaches  to  a  consiftrable  distance;  the  first 
villages  of  ^e  Snake  Indians,  on  that  river,  bein^ 
twehre  days  journey  on  a  course  about  southeast 
(nm  this  phice. 

Wednesday  23.  Haying  ascertained  from  the  In** 
£ans,  and  by  actual  examination,  the  best  mode  of 
briaging  down  the  canoes,  it  was  found  necessary, 
9  the  river  was*  divided  into  several  narrow  chan-* 
ads  by  rocks  and  islands,  to  follow  the  route  adopted' 
bjr  tte  Indians^  lAiemselves.    This  operation  captain- 
Clarke  began  this  morning,  and  after  crossing  to' 
ffie  other  sid^  of  the  river,  hauled  the  canoes  over' 
&  point  of  land,  so  as  to  avoid  a  perpendicular  fail 
if  seventy  feet.     At  the  distance  of  four  hundred 
aad  ftfty-seven  yards  we  reached  the  water,  and ' 
embarked  at  a  place  where  a  long  rocky  island' 
compresses  the  channel  of  the  river  within  the  space 
rf  a  hundred  and  fifty  yards,  so  as  to  form  nearly 
t  semicircle.     On  leaving  this  rocky  island,  the ' 
cbannel  is  somewhat  wider,  but  a  second  and  much 
Ui^er  island  of  hard  black  rock  still  divides  it  from 
the  main  stream,  while  on  the  left  shore  it  is  closely  ' 
Wdered  by  perpendicular  rocks.  Having  descend- 
ed in  this  way  fbr  a  mile,  we  reached  a  pitch  of  the 
rirer,  which  being'  divided  by  two  large  rocks, 
^eiids  with' great  rapidity  down  a  fall  eight  feet 
in  height:  as  the  boats  could  not  be  navigated 
iownthis  steep  descent,  we  were  obliged  to  land 
Wd  let  them  down  as  slowly  as  possible  by  strong* 
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ropes  of  elk  slcin^  \vbtch  ve  had  prepared  for  the 
purpose.     They  all  passed  in  safety  elcept  one^ 
vhich^  being  loosed  by  the  breaking  of  the  ropes, 
Mras  driven  down,  bnt  was  recovered  by  the  Indians 
below.     With  this  rapid  ends  the  first  pitch  of  the 
great  falls,  which  is  not  great  in  point  of  height, 
and  remarkable  only  for  the  singular  manner  in 
which  the  rocks  have  divided  its  channel.     From 
the  marks  every  where  perceivable  at  the  falls,  it 
is  obvious,  that  in  high  floods,  which  must  be  in  the. 
spring,  the  water  below  the  falls  rises  nearly  to  a 
level  with  that  above  them.     Of  this  rise,  "which  is 
occasioned  by  some  obstructions  which  we  do  not 
as  yet  know,  the  salmon  must  avail  themselves,  to 
pass  up  the  river  in  such  multitudes,  that  that  fish 
is  almost  the  only  one  caught  in  great  abundance 
above  the  falls ;  but  below  that  place  we  observe 
the  salmon  trout,  and  the  heads  of  a  species  of  trout . 
smaller  than  the  salmon  trout,  which  is  in  great 
quantities,  and  which  they  are  now  burying,  to  be 
used  as  their  winter  food.  A  holeof  any  size  being 
dug,  the  sides  and  bottom  are  lined  with  ^traw, 
over  which  skins  are  laid :  on  these  the  fish,  after 
being  well  dried,  is  laid^  covered  with  other  skins, 
and  the  hole  closed  with  a  layer  of  earth,  twelve 
or  fifteen  inches  deep.    About  three  o'clock  we 
reached  the  lower  camp,  but  our  joy  at  having 
accomplished  this  object  was  somewhat  diminished, 
by  the  persecution  of  a  new  acquaintance.    On 
reaching  the  upper  point  of  the  portage  we  found, 
that  tlfe  Indians  had  been  encamped  there  not  long 
since,  and  had  left  behind  them  multitudes  of  fleas. 
These  sagacious  animals  were  so  pleased  to  exchange 
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Ae  straw  and  fish  skins,  iq  which  tiiey  had  been 
liriii^,  for  some  better  residence,  that  we  were  soon 
coTCTed  with  them,  and  daring  the  portage  the 
men  were  obliged  to  strip  to  the  skin,  in  order  to 
bmsh  themfrom  their  bodies.  They  were  not,  how- 
eyer^  so  easily  dislodged  from  our  clothes,  and 
accompanied  us  in  great  numbers  to  our  camp. . 

We  saw  no  game  except  a  sea  otter,  which  was 
shot  in  the  narrow  channel  as  we  came  down,  but 
we  conld  not  get  it.  .Having  therefore  scarcely 
any  provisions,  we  purchased  eight  small  fat  dogs ; 
a  food  to  which  we  are  now  compelled  to  have  re- 
coarse,  for  the  Indians  are  very  unwilling  to  sell 
us  any  of  their  good  fish,  which  they  reserve  for 
the  market  below.  Fortunately,  however,  the  habit 
of  using  thb  animal  has  completely  overcome  the 
repugnance  which  we  felt  at  first,  and  the  dog,  if 
not  a  favourite  dish,  is  always  an  acceptable  one. 
The  meridian  altitude  of  to-day  gives  45^^42'  57.3'' 
north,  as  the  latitude  of  our  camp. 

On  the  beach  near  the  Indian  huts  we  observed 
two  canoes,  of  a  difierent  fiAiape  and  size  from  any 
which  we  hjid  hitherto  seen.:  one  of  these  we  got 
in  exchange  for  our  smallest  canoe,  giving  a  hatchet 
and  a  few  trinkets  to  the  owner,  who  said  he  had 
purchased  it  from  a  white  man  below  the  falls,  by 
giving  him  a  horse.  These  canoes  are  very  beau- 
tifully made ;  they  are  wide .  in  the  middle,  and 
tapering  towards  each  end,  with  curious  figures 
carved  on  the  bow«  They  are  thin,  but  being 
strengthened  by  cross  bars,  about  an  inch  in  dia- 
meter, which  are  tied  with  strong  pieces  of  bark 
through  holes  in  the  sides,  are  able  to  bear  very 
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heft^y  batdtM^  aai  icea  cmlculated  to  lire  in  tlie 
roughest  water. 

A  great  Bqmber  of  Dndiaw*  both  ftroni  aboTO  and- 
below  the  faiis^  suited  M  to^ay,  and  towarAi* 
evening  wo  were  informed  by  one  of  tile  chiefa, 
who  had  acoompanied  uf,  that  he  had  ovtrheard 
that  the  Indians  bdow  intended^  ta  attack  m,  ao- 
we  went  dova  the  river :  being  at  all  timM  ready 
for  any  attempt  of  that  sort>  we  were  not  under  - 
greater  apprehensions  than  usual  at  this  intelligence : 
we  therefore  only  re-examined  our  arms,  and  in- 
creased the  ammunition  to  one  hundred  ronnds.  Otir  - 
chiefs,  who  had  not  the  same  motives  of  confidence, 
were  by  na  means  so  much  at  their  ease ;  and  when 
at  night  they  saw  the  Indians  leave  ns  earlier  than 
usual,  their  sospiiuons  of  an  ihtonded  attaolt  were  - 
confirmed,  and  they  were  very  much  alarmed.  The 
next  momittgt 

Thursdays  24,  the  Indiana*  approached  ue  with 
apparent  caution>  and  bcAiaved  with  more  than^ 
usual  reserve.    Our  two  chieft,  by  whom>  these  cir- 
cumstances were  not  unobserved,  now  told*  lis  that 
they  wished  to  return  home;  thai  they  could  be 
no  longer  of  any  service  to  us^  and'  they  could  not 
understand  the  language  of  the  people  below  the^ 
falls ;  that  these  people  formed  a  difikrent  nation 
from  their  own ;  that  the  two  people  had  been  at 
war  with  each  other,  and  as  tiie  Indians  had  ex* 
pressed  a  resolution^  to  attack-  us,  they  would  cer*  * 
tatnly  kill  them*    We  endeavoured  to  quiet  their 
feors^  and  requested  them  to  stay  two  nights  longer, 
in  which  time  we^would  see  the  Indians  below,  and 
make  a  peace  between  the  two  nations.  They  replied. 
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that  ibey  vere  anxieiM  td  return  and  aee  their  horses ; 
we  horweyer  insisted  on  their  remaining  with  us^  not 
mdj  iu  hopes  of  bringing  about  an  aeetommodatuNi 
between  them  and  their  enemies,  but  because  thejr 
m^ht  be  idkle  to  detect  any  hostile  designs  against 
us,  and  also  assist  us  in  passing  the  next  falls,  which 
are  not  far  off,  and  represented  as  very  difficult : 
they  at  length  agreed  to  stay  with  us  two  nights 
longer.  About  nine  o'clock  we  proceeded,  and  on 
leaTing  odr  camp  near  the  lower  fall,  found  the 
mer  about  four  hundred  yards  wide,  with  a  cur- 
rent more  rapid  than  usual,  though  with  no  percep* 
tible  descent.  At  the  dbtance  of  two  and  a  half 
lailes^  the  river  widened  into  a  large  bend  or  basin 
en  the  right,  at  the  beginning  of  which  are  three 
huts  of  Indians.  At  th^  extremity  of  this  basin 
stands  a  high  black  rock,  which,  rising  petpendi^ 
cularly  from  the  right  shore,  seems  to  run  wholly 
across  the  river;  so  totally  indeed  does  it  appear  to 
stop  the  passage,  that  we  could  not  see  where  the 
water  escaped,  except  that  the  current  appeared  to 
be  drawn  with  more  than  usual  velocity  to  the  left 
of  the  rock,  where  was  a  great  roaring.  We  landed 
at  the  huts  of  the  Indians,  who  went  with  us  to  the 
tdp  of  this  rock,  from  which  we  saw  all  the  difficul- 
ties of  Ihe  channel.  We  were  no  longer  at  a  loss  to 
account  for  the  rising  of  the  river  at  the  falls;  fbr 
this  tremendous  rock  stretches  across  the  river,  to 
meet  the  high  hills  of  the  left  shore,  leaving  a 
channel  of  only  forty-five  yards  wide,  through 
which  the  whole  body  of  the  Colombta  must  press 
its  way.  The  water,  thus  forced  into  so  narrow  a 
channel,  is  thrown  into  whirls  and  swells  and  boils 
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ill  everj  part  with  the  wildest  agitation.     Sut  the 
alternative  of  carrying  the  boats  over  this  hi^h  rock 
was  almost  impossible  in  our  present  situation ;  and 
as  the  chief  danger  seemed  to  be,  not  from  any 
rocks  in  the  channel,  but  from  the  great  waves  and 
whirlpools,  we  resolved  to  try  the  passage  in  our 
boats,  in  hopes  of  being  able,  by  dexterous  steer- 
ing, to  escape.  This  we  attempted,  and  with  great 
care  were  able  to  get  through,  to  the  astonishment 
of  all  the  Indians  of  the  huts  we  had  just  passed^ 
who  now  collected  to  see  us  from  the  top  of  the 
rock.    The  channel  continues  thus  confined  within 
a  space  of  about  half  a  mile,  when  the  rock  ceasedt 
We  passed  a  single  Indian  hut  at  the  foot  of  it, 
where  the  river  again  enlarges  itself  to  the  width 
of  two  hundred  yards,  and  at  the  distance  of  a  mile 
and  a  half  stopped  to  view  a  very  bad  rapid  ;  this 
is  formed  by  two  rocky  islands,  .which  divide  the 
channel,  the  lower  and  larger  of  which  is  in  the 
middle  of  the  river.     The  appearance  of  this  place 
was  so  unpromising,  that  we  unloaded  all  the  most 
valuable  articles,  such  as  guns,  ammunition,  our 
papers,  &c.  and  sent  them  by  land,  with  all  the 
men  that  could  not  swim,  to  the  extremity  of  the 
rapids.  We  then  descended  with  the  canoes,  two  at 
a  time^  and  though  they  took  in  some  water,  we 
all  went  through  safely ;  after  which  we  made  two 
miles,  and  stopped  in  a  deep  bend  of  the  river 
towards  the  right,  and  encamped  a  little  above  a 
large  village  of  twenty-one  housies.  Here  we  landed, 
and  as  it  was  late  before  all  the  canoes  joined  us, 
we  were  obliged  to  remain  here  this  evening,  the 

of  the  navigation  having  permitted  us 
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to  make  only  six  miles*  This  village  ii  situated  at 
the  extremity  of  a  deep  bend  towards  the  rights 
md  immediately  above  a  ledge  of  high  rocks^ 
twenty  feet  above  the  marks  of  the  highest  flood, 
bDt  broken  ih  several  .places,  so  as  to  form  ehannels 
which  are  at  jnresent  dry,  extending  nearly  across 
tbe  river :  this  forms  the  second  fall ;  or  the  place, 
most  probably,  which  the  Indians  indicate  by  the 
vsrd  Timm.  While  the  canoes  were  coming  on# 
captain  Clarke  walked  with  two  men  down  to  ex^ 
amine  these  channels.  On  these  rocks  the  Indians 
are  accustomed  to  dry  fish ;  and  as  the  season  for 
that  purpoee  is  now  over,  ihe  poles  which  they  use 
tie  tied  up  very  securely  in  bundles,  and  placed  on 
the  scaflEblds.  The  stock  of  fish  dried  and  pounded 
vere  so  abundant,  that  he  counted  one  hundred 
ttid  seven  of  them,  making  more  than  ten  thctosand 
pounds  oi  that  provision*  After  examining  the  nar«- 
iMi,  as  well  as  the  lateness  of  the  hour  would  per-- 
■lit,  he  returned  to  the  village  through  a  rocky 
spea  country,  infested  with  polecats.  This  village, 
the  residence  of  a  tribe  called  the  Echeloots,  con- 
attg  of  twenty-'one  houses,  scattered  promiscuously: 
aver  an  elevated  situation,  near  a  mound  above 
thirty  feet  above  the  common  level,  which  has  some 
ranains  of  houses  on  it,  and  bears  every  appearance 

being  artificial. 

The  houses,  which  are  the  first  wooden  buildings 
we  have  wtm  since  leaving  the  Illinois  country,  are 
aearly  equal  in  size,  and  exhibit  a  very  singular 
appearance.  A  large  hole  twenty  feet  \iide  and 
%ty  in  length  is  dug  to  the  depth  of  six  feet :  the 

Touii.  a 
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sides  are  then  lined  with  i^it  pieces  of  timber^ 
rising  just  above  the  surface  of  the  gronnd,  which 
are  smoothed  to  the  same  width  by  burnings  or 
shaved  with  small  iron  axes.  These  timbers  are 
secured  in  their  erect  position  by  a  pole,  stretched 
along*  the  side  of  the  building  near  the  eayes,  and 
supported  on  a  strong  post  fixed  at  each  cohier. 
The  timbers  at  the  gable  ends  rise  gradually  high- 
er, the  middle  pieces  being  the  broadest*  At  the 
top  of  these  is  a  sort  of  semicircle,  made  to  receive 
a  ridge-pole,  the  whole  length  of  the  house,  propped 
by  an  additional  post  in  the  middle,  ad  foming 
the  top  of  the  roof.  From  this  ridge-pole  t^  the 
eaves  of  the  lurase  are  placed  a  namber  of  small 
poles  or  rafters,  secured*  at  each  end  by  fibres  off 
the  cedar.  On  these  poles,  which  are  connected  by 
small  transyerse  bars  of  wood,  is  laid  H  corering  of 
the  white  cedar,  or  arbor  vit9,  kept  on  by  the 
strands  of  the  cedar  fibres:  but  a  small  disUaco 
along  the  whole  length  of  the  ridge-^pole  is  left 
uncovered,  for  the  purpose  of  light  and  permitting 
the  smoke  to  pass  through.  The  roof,  thus  formed, 
has  a  descent  about  equal  to  that  common  amongst 
us,  and  near  the  eaves  is  perforated  with  a  number 
of  small  boles,  made  most  |>robably  ^o  dischaige 
their  arrows  in  case  of  an  attack.  The  only  entrance 
is  by  a  small  door  at  the  gable  end,  cut  out  of  the 
middle  piece  of  timber ,  twenty-mne  and  a  half 
inches  high,  and  fourteen  inches  broad,  and  reach'* 
ing  only  eighteen  inches  above  the  earth.  Before 
this  hole  is  hung  a  mat,  and  on  pushing  it  aside  ^nd 
crawling  through,  the  descent  is  by  a  small  wooden 
iadderi  made  in  the  form  jof  those  used  amongst  os« 
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(he  half  of  the  inside  is  used  as  a  place  of  deposit 
firflieir  dried  fish,  at  which  there  are  larg'e  qunn- 
titici  0toT«d  away,  and,  with  a  few  basket«i  of  btT- 
lies,  fbroi  the  only  family  provisions ;  the  other  half,' 
aijoinhi^  the  door,  remains  for  the  accomniodatiou 
of  the  family.  On  each  side  are  arranged,  near  the 
wilb,  Mnall  beds  of  mats  placed  on  little  scaffold^ 
or  bedsteads,  raised  from  eighteen  inches  to  three 
feet  from  the  ground,  and  in  the  hiiddle  of  the 
taeant  space  is  the  fire,  or  sometimes  two  or  three 
fires,  when,  as  indeed  is  usually  the  case,  the  hous^ 
ccfDtaina  three  families* 

The  inhabitants  received  us  with  great  kindness; 
invited  ua  to  their  houses,  and  in  the  evening,  after 
mr  eamp  had  been  formed*  came  in  great  number^ 
to  see  us:  acc^ompanjring  them  was  a  principal  chief, 
and  sevenll  of  the  warriors  of  the  nation  below  th^ 
great  narrows.  We  made  use  of  this  opportunity  t<^ 
tttempt  a  reconciliation  between  them  and  our  twcT 
ehiefs,  and  to  put  an  end  to  the  war  which  had  disJ 
tarbed  the  two  nations.  By  representing  to  the 
chiefs  the  evtb  which  the  war  inflicted  on  them, 
iad  the  wanta  and  privations  to  which  it  subjects 
ftem,  they  soon  became  disposed  to  conciliate  with' 
each  other,  and  we  had  some  reason  to  be  satisfied* 
With  the  8in<ier)iy  of  the  mutual  professions,  that 
tbe  war  should  no  longer  continue,  and  that  in  future' 
they  would  live  in  peace  with  each  other.  On  coiv* 
abiding  this  negociation  we  piroceeded  to  invest  the* 
chief  with  the  insignia  of  command,  a  medal  and 
R>me  small  articled  of  clMhing;  aftef  which  the' 
Tiolin  was  produced,  and  out  men  danced,  to  the 
pttt  deRght  of  the  Indianfe» 
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Friday  25.  We  walked  down  with  Beyeral  of  ihe 
Indians  to  view  the  part  of  the  narrows  which  they 
represented  as  most  dangerous :  we  found  it  very 
difficult,  but,  as  with  our  large  canoes  the  portage 
was  impracticable,  we  concluded  on  carrying  our 
most  valuable  articles  by  land,  and  then  hazarding 
the  passage.  We  therefore  returned  to  the  village, 
and  after  sending  some  of  the  party  with  our  best 
stores  to  make  a  portage,  and  fixed  others  on  the 
rock,  to  assist  with  ropes  the  canoes  that  might 
meet  with  any  difficulty,  we  began  the  descent,  in 
the  presence  of  great  numbers  of  Indians  who  had 
collected  to  witness  this  exploit.    The  channel,  for 
three  miles,  is  worn  through  a  hard,  rough,  black 
rock,  from  fifty  to  one  hundred  yards  wide,  in 
which  the  water  swells  and  boils  in  a  tremendous 
manner.  The  three  first  canoes  escaped  very  well ; 
the  fourth,  however,  had  nearly  filled  with  water; 
the  fifth  passed  through  with  only  a  small  quan- 
tity of  water  over  her.    At  half  a  mile  we  had  got 
through  the  worst  part,  and  having  reloaded  on|r 
canoes,  went  on  very  well  for  two  and  a  half  miles, 
except  that  one  of  the  boats  was  nearly  lost  by 
running  against  a  rock.  At  the  end  of  this  channel 
of  three  miles,  in  which  the  Indians  inform  us  they 
catch  as  many  salmon  as  they  ¥rish,  we  reached  a 
deep  basin  or  bend  of  the  river  towards  the  right,  near 
the  entrance  of  which  are  two  rocks.  We  crossed 
the  basin*  which  has  a  quiet  and  gentle  current* 
and  at  the  distance  of  a  mile  from  its  commence- 
ment, and  a  little  below  where  the  river  resumes 
its  channel,  reached  a  rock  which  divides  it    At 
this  place  we  met  our  pld  chiefti  who,  when  we 
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h^tak  the  portage*  had  walked  down  to  a  Tillage 
below,  to  smoke  a  pipe  of  friendship  on  the.  renewal 
of  peace.  Just  after  onr  meeting  we  saw  a  chief  of 
the  Tillage  above,  with  a  party  who  had  been  ont 
hnntiii^,  and  were  then  crossing  the  riyer  with 
their  horses  on  their  waj  hpme.  We  landed  to  smoke 
with  this  chief,  whom  we  found  a  bold  looking  manj 
of  a  pleanng  appearance,  about  fifty  years  of  age». 
and  dressed  in  a  w^r  jacket,  a  cap,  leggings  and 
noccaains:  vr.e  presented  him  with  a  medal,  and 
other  small  articles^  And  he  gave  us  some  meat,  of 
which  he  had  been  able  to  procure  but  little ;  for 
on  his  route  he  had  met  with  a  war  party  of  Indians 
firom  the  Towahnahiooks,  between  M'hom  there  was 
a  battle.  We  here  smoked  a  parting  pipe  with  our 
two  faithful  friends,  the  chieJb,  who  had  accom* 
panied  us  from  the  heads  of  the  riyer,  and  who  now 
had  each  bought  a  horse,  intending  to  go  home  by 
land.  On  leaving  this  rock  the  riyer  is  gentle,  but 
strewed  with  a  great  number  of  rocks  for  a  few 
miles,  when  it  becomes  a  beautiful  still  stream 
about  half  a  mile  wide.  At  five  miles  from  the  large 
bend  we  came  to  the  mouth  of  a  creek  twenty  yards 
wide,  heading  in  the  range  of  mountains  which  run 
S.  S.  W.  and  S.  W.  for  a  long  distance,  and  dis- 
charging a  considerable  quantity  of  water;  it  is 
called  by  the  Indians  Qnenett*  We  halted  below  it 
under  a  high  point  of  rocks  on  the  left ;  and,  as  it 
was  necessary  to  make  some  celestial  observations, 
we  formed  a  camp  on  the  top  of  these  rocks.    This 
vtnation  is  perfectly  well  calculated  for  defence,  in 
case  the  Indians  should  incline  to  attack  us«  for  the 
roclif  form  a  sort  of  natural  fortification  with  the 
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aid  of  the  river  and  creek/and  is  cMiireiiifat  to  Irant. 
along  the  foot  of  the  mountains  to  the  west  aftd 
sonthwest,  where  there  are  sereral  species  of  timber^ 
which  form  fine  coverts  tar  g^me*    Vrom  this  tt>ck 
the  pinnacle  of  tiie  rouad  moontain  cohered  witii 
snow,  which  we  had  seett  a  short  distance  below  the 
forks  of  the  Colombia,  and  which  we  had  called 
the  Falls  w  Timm  monntain,  is  sonth  43''  west^  aiid> 
about  thirty-seven  miles  distant.    The  face  of  the 
conntry  on  both  sides  of  the  river,  slnnre  and  bciow 
the  falls,  is  steep,  rugged  and  ^oeky,  witii  «  Tery  * 
small  proportion  of  herbage,  and  no  timiber,  except 
a  few  bushes:  the  hills,  however,  to  the  west,  baT6 
sqrae  scattered  pine,  white  oak,  and  other  kinda  of 
trees.    All  the  timber,  used  by  the  people  at  the; 
upper  falls,  is  rafted  down  the  Towahnahiooks :  and 
those  who  live  at  the  head  of  the  narrows  we  harre 
just  passed,  bring  their  wood  in  the  same  way  from 
this  creek  to  the  lower  part  of  the  narrows,  from 
which  it  is  carried  three  miles  by  land  to  their 
habitations. 

Both  above  and  below,  as  well  as  in  the  narrows, 
we  saw  a  great  number  of  sea-otter  or  seals,  and 
this  evening  one  deer  was  killed,  and  great  signs' 
of  that  animal  seen  near  the  camp»  In  the  creek 
we  shot  a  goose,  and  saw  much  appearaace  of  bea-* 
ver,  and  one  of  the  party  also  saw  a  fish,  which  he' 
took  to  be  a  drum-fish.  Among  the  wiUows  we 
found  several  snares,  set  by  the  natives  for  the  par-t 
pose  of  catching  wolves. 

.  Saturday  26.  The  morning  was  fine :  we  sent 
six  men  to  hunt,  and  to  collect  rosin  to  pitch  the 
canoes,  which,  by  being  frequently  hauled  over 
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Hm  roeki,  have  become  very  leaky.  The  canoes 
were  alto  broa^ht  out  to  drj»  and  on  examination 
it  vas  found,  that  many  of  the  articles  had  become 
spoiled  by  being  repeatedly  vrtU  We  w^re  oecu* 
pied  with  the  obserTations  neoessary  to  determine 
ear  loDgitadCj  and  with  conferences  among  the 
bdsans,  many  of  whom  oame  on  horseback  fb  the 
iqipoote  shore,  in  the  forepart  of  the  day,  and  showed 
some  anxiety  to  crom  over  to  us :  we  did  not,  how- 
ever, think  it  prqier  to  send  for  them,  but  towards 
erenin^  twp  chtefii  witii  fifteen  men  came  over  in  a 
small  canoe :  tiiey  proved  to  be  the  two  principal 
ehiefii  of  the  tribes  at  and  above  the  falls,  who  had 
been  absent  on  a  hunting  exeurtton  as  we  passed 
their  residenfie;  eadi  of  them,  on  their  arrival,  mado 
B8  a  present  of  deer's  flesh  and  small  white  cakes 
made  of  rootsw  Being  anxieos  to  ingratiate  ourselves 
Hi  their  favour,  so  as  to  insure  a  friendly  receptioii 
on  0iir  return^  we  treated  them  with  all  the  kind* 
nem  we  could  show :  wo  acknowledged  the  chiefs, 
gave  a  medal  of  the  small  size,  a  red  nlk  handker- 
chief, an  armband,  a  knife,  and  a  piece  of  paint  to 
each,  smaU  presents  to  several  of  the  party,  and 
half  a  deer :  these  attentions  were  not  lost  on  the 
Indians,  who  appeared  very  well  pleased  with  them. 
At  night  a  fire  was  made  in  the  middle  of  our  campji 
and  M  the  Indians  sat  round  it,  our  men  danced  to 
the  music  of  the  violin,  which  so  delighted  them, 
tiiat  several  resolved  to  remain  with  us  all  night : 
the  rest  crossed  the  river.  All  the  tribes  in  thi^ 
neighbonrhood  are  at  war  with  the  Sixake  ludianf, 
whom  they  all  describe  as  living  on  the  Towahna* 
hiook^  and  whose  nearest  town  is  said  to  be  four 
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days  march  from  this  place,  and  in  a  direction 
nearly  southwest:  there  has  lately  been  a  battle 
between  these  tribes,  but  we  could  not  ascertain 
the  loss  on  either  side.  The  water  rose  to^ay  eight 
inches;  a  rise  which  we  eould  only  ascribe  to  the 
isircumstance  of  the  wind's  having  been  up  the 
ri?er  for  the  last  twenty-four  hours,  since  the  influ-^^ 
enee  of  the  tide  cannot  be  sensible  here,  on  account- 
of  the  falls  below.     The  hunters  returned  in  the 
evening;  they  had  seen  the  tracks  of  elk  and  bear- 
in  the  mountains,  and  killed  five  deer,  four  very* 
large  grey  squirrels,  and  a  grouse :  thty  inform  vm 
that  the  country  off  the  river  is  broken,  slony,  and 
thinly  timbered  with  pine  and  white  oak.    Besidea 
these  delicacies,  one  of  the  men  lulled  with  a  gig 
a  salmon-trout,  which,  being  Tried  in  some  bear's 
oil  which  had  been  given  to  us  by  the  chief,  whom 
vre  had  met  this  morning  below  the  narrows;  far-: 
nished  a  dish  of  a  very  delightful  flavour.   A  num* 
ber  of  white  cranes  were  also  seen  flying  in  diffe- 
rent directions,  but  at  such  a  height  that  we  could 
not  procure  any  of  them.     The  fleas,  with  whom 
we  had  contracted  an  intimacy  at  the  falls,  are  so 
unwilling  to  leave  us,  that  the  men  are  obliged  to 
throw  off  all  their  clothes,  in  order  to  relieve  them- 
selves from  their  persecution. 

Sunday  27.  The  wind  was  high  from  the  west^ 
ward  during  last  night  and  this  morning,  hot  the 
weather  being  fair,  we  continued  oar  celeatial  ob- 
servations. The  two  chiefs,  who  remained  with  us* 
were  joined  by  seven  Indians,  who  came  in  a  canoe 
from  below.  To  these  men  we  were  very  particular 
in  our  attentions;  we  smoked  and  eat  with  them; 


hit  iqme  of  tbem,  who  were  tempted  by  the  sight 
tf  our  goods  exposed  to  diy»  widied  to  take  liber^ 
ties  with  them,  to  which  we  were  under  the  uece»- 
nty  of  patting  an  immediate  check ;  this  restraint 
ilispleased  them  so  much,  that  they  returned  down 
fte  river  in  a  yery  ill  humour.  The  two  chiefs^ 
kiwever^  remained  with  us  till  the  evening,  when 
tikey  croflBed  the  river  to  their  party. 

Before  they  went  we  procured  from  them  a  vo* 
cabolary  of  tiie  Echeloot,  their  native  language ; 
ttid,  on.  comparison,  were  surprised  at  its  difference 
6om  that  of  the  Eneeshur  tongue.  In  fact,  although 
tte  Echrioots,  who  live  at  the  great  narrows,  are 

BQk  more  than  six  miles  from  the  Eneediurs,  or  re* 

*  •  • 

■dents  at  and  above  the  great  faUs,  the  two  people 
sre  separatod  by  a  broad  distinction  of  language. 
The  Eneeshnrs  are  understood  by  all  the  tribes  re- 
siding on  the  Columbia  above  the  falls;  but  at  that 
pUce  they  meet  with  the  unintelligible  language 
tf  the  Schdoots,  which  then  descends  the  river  to 

•  considerable  distance.  Yet  this  variation  may 
fosiibly  be  rather  a  deep  shade  of  dialect  than  a 
ndical  difference,  since  among  both  many  words 
Mt  the  same;  and  the  identity  cannot  be  account- 
ed for  by  supposing  that  their  neighbourhood  has 
interwoven  them  into  their  daily  conversation,  be- 
UQse  the  same  words  are  equally  familiar  among 
sll  die  Flathead  bands  which  we  have  passed.  To 
all  these  tribes,  the  sttenge  clucking  or  guttural 
.Qoife,  which  first  struck  us,  is  common.  They  also 
ilitten  the  heads  of  the  children  in  nearly  the  same 
nuumer;  but  we  now  begin  to  observe,  that  the 
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heads  of  the  males,  as  well  as  of  the  other  aeXj  are 
subjected  to  this  operation;  whereas  among  the 
mountains  the  custom  has  Confined  it  almost  to  the 
females.  The  hunters  brought  home  fdur  dieer,  one 
grouse,  and  a  squirrel. 

Monday  23.  The  mondng  was  a'gdn  €ocA  and 
windy.  Having  dried  our  goods,  we  were  about 
setting  out,  when  three  canoes  came  from  above 
to  visit  us,  and  at  the  same  time  two  others  from 
below  arrived  for  the  6ame  purpose.  Among  these 
last  was  an  Indian,  who  wore  his  hair  in  a  queue, 
and  had  on  a  round  hat  and  a  sailor^s  jacket^  which 
he  said  he  had  obtained  from  the  people  below  the 
great  rapids,  who  bought  them  from  the  whiter 
This  interview  detaihed  us  till  hine  6^5lbek»  when 
we  proceeded  down  the  river,  which  is  now  bor- 
dered with  cliffs  of  loose  dark- coloured  rocks,  about 
ninety  feet  high,  widi  a  thin  covering  Of  pine  and 
other  small  trees. 

At  the  distance  of  four  miles  we  reached  a  small 
village  of  eight  houses  under  some  high  rocks  on 
the  right,  with  a  small  creek  on  the  opposite  side  of 
the  river:  we  landed,  and  found  the  houses  similar 
to  those  we  had  seen  at  the  great  narrows.  On  en- 
tering one  of  them  we  saw  a  British  musket,  a*  cut* 
laiss,  and  several  brass  teakettles,  of  which  they 
seemed  to  be  very  fond.  There  were  figures  of  men, 
birds,  and  different  animals,* which  were  cut  and 
painted  on  the  boards  which  form  the  tides  of  the 
room ;  and  though  the  workmanship  of'  these  un- 
couth figures  was  very  rough,  they  were  as  highly 
esteemed  by  the  Indians  as  the  finest  frescoes  tf 
more  civilized  people.    This  tribe  is  Called  the 
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€hilUicfcatt€^[ti«w»  and  their  langoag^e,  althongh 
KmtmhbXMtkiami  frou  that  of  the  Ecbelootd,  has 
maaj  of  the  same  vords^  and  is  safficientlj  intelli-*^ 
gftfe  to  the  neighbouring  Indians.    We  procured 
fimn  thesft  a  Tocabnlarj,  and  then,  after  baying 
five  MBall  dogs,  some  dried  berries,  and  a  white 
bresid  cm  cake  made  of  roots,  ve  left  them.    The 
wind,  hosraver,  rose  so  high,  that  we  were  obligedj^ 
aftmr  going  one  mile,  to  land  on  the  left  side,  op- 
poflite  to  a  rocky  island,  and  pass  the  day  there^ 
We  ftvmed  onr  camp  in  a  niche  above  a  point  of. 
high  rochsr^  and  as  it  was  the  only  safe  harbour  wc; 
cofuld  find,  trimiitted  to  the  inconvenience  of  lying 
Oft  tiie  sand,  exposed  to  the  vind  and  rain  during 
d.  die  evening*   The  high  wind,  which  obliged  u« 
to  consult  the  safety  of  our  boats  by  not  venturing 
further,  did  not  at  all  prevent  the  Indians  from  na^ 
vigatiag  .the  river.  We  had  not  been  long  on  shore 
before  a  canoe,  with  a  man,  his  wife  and  two  chil- 
dren, came  from  below,  through  the  bigh  waves, 
with  a  few  roots  to  sell;  and  soon  after  we  were 
virited  by  many  Indians  from  the.  village  above^ 
wth  whom  we  smoked  and  conversed.  The  canoes 
ased  by  tiiese  people  are  like  those  already  described, 
bailt  of  white  cedar  or  pine,  very  light,  wide  in  tbe 
■iddle,  and  tapering  towards  the  ends,  the  bow 
being  raised  and  ornamented  with  carvings  of  the 
heads  of  animals.    As  the  canoe  is  tbe  vehicle  of 
transportation,  tbe  Indians  have  acquired  great 
dexterity  in  tbe  management  of  it,  and .  guide  it 
nfely  over  the  highest  waves.     They  have  among 
tteir  utensils  bowls  and  baskets,  very  neatly  made 
of  sm^  bark  and  grass,  in  which  they  boil  theijr 
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provmons.  The  only  game  seen  to-day  were  two 
deer,  of  which  only  one  was  killed^  tiie  other  was 
wounded^  but  escaped. 

Tuesday  29.  The  morning  was  still  clondy,  and 
the  wind  from  the  west^  bat  as  it  had  abated  its 
violence  we  set  out  at  daylight.  At  the  distance  of 
four  miles  we  passed  a  creek  on  the  rights  one  mile 
below  which  is  a  village  of  seven  houses  on  the 
aame  side.  This  is  the  residence  of  the  principal 
chief  of  the  Chilluckittequaw  nation,  whom  we  now 
found  to  be  the  same  between  whom  and  our  two 
chiefs  we  had  made  a  peace  at  the  Echdoot  village. 
He  received  us  very  kindly,  and  set  before  us 
pounded  fish,  filberts,  nuts,  the  berries  of  the  Saca* 
comrois,  and  white  bread  made  of  roots.  We  gave 
in  return  a  bracelet  of  riband  to  each  of  the  women 
of  the  house,  with  which  they  were  very  much 
pleased.  The  chief  had  several  articles,  such  as 
scarlet  and  blue  cloth,  a  sword,  a  jacket  and  hat, 
which  must  have  been  procured  from  the  whites, 
and  on  one  nde  of  the  room  were  two  wide  split 
boards  placed  together,  so  as  to  make  space  for  a 
rude  figure  of  a  man  cut  and  painted  on  them.  On 
pointing  to  this,  ^nd  asking  them  what  it  meant, 
he  said  something,  of  which  all  we  understood  was 
**  good,"  and  then  stepped  to  the  image,  and 
brought  out  his  bow  and  quiver,  which,  with  some 
other  warlike  instruments,  were  kept  behind  it. 
The  chief  then  directed  his  wife  to  hand  him  his 
medicine'<-bag,  from  which  he  brought  out  fourteen 
fore-fingers,  which  he  told  us  had  once  belonged 
to  the  same  number  of  his  enemies^  whom  he  had 
killed  in  fighting  with  the  nations  to  the  southeast. 
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to  ^vhich  place  he  pointed ;  alluding,  no  doubt,  to 
tlie  Snake  Indians,  the  common  enemy  of  the  na- 
tions on  tlie  Colombia.   This  bag  is  about  two  feet 
in  lengthy  containing  roots,  poundeddirt,  &c.  which 
the  Indians  only  know  how  to  appreciate.  It  is  sus- 
pended in  the  middle  of  the  lodge ;  and  it  is  sup* 
poned  to  be  a  species  of  sacrilege  to  be  touched  by 
any  bpt  the  owner.  It  is  an  object  of  religious  fear; 
and  it  is,  from  ita  sanctity,  the  chief  est  place  to  de^ 
posit  their  medals,  and  their  more  valuable  articles. 
The  Indians  have  likewise  small  bags,  which  they 
preserve  in  their  great  medicine-bag,  from  whence 
they  are  taken, .  and  worn  around  their  waists  and 
necks  as  amulets  against  any  real  or  imaginary 
evils.     This  was  the  first  time  we  had  ever  known 
the  Indians  to  carry  from  the  field  any  other  trophy 
except  the  scalp;    They  were  shown  with  great 
exultation;  and  after  an  harangue,  which  we  were 
left  to  presume  was  in  praise  of  his  exploits,  the 
fingers  were  carefully  replaced  among  th^  valuable 
contents  of  the  red  medicine-bag.    This  village 
being  part  ct  the  same  nation  with  the  village  we 
passed  above,  the  language  of  the  two  is  the  same, 
and  their  houses  of  similar  form  and  materials,  and 
calculated  to  contain  about  thirty  souls.     The  in- 
habitants were    unusually  hospitable  and  good* 
humoared,  so  that  we  gave  to  the  place  the  name 
of  the  Friendly  village.  We  breakfasted  here,  and 
after  purchasing  twelve  dogs,  four  sacks  of  fish, 
and  a  few  dried  berries^  proceeded  on  our  journey. 
The  hilb  as  we  passed  are  high,  with  steep  and 
rocky  sides,  and  some  pine  and  white  oak,  and  an 
undergrowth  of  shrubs,  scattered  over  them. 
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Fonr  miles,  below  this  Tillage  it  •  small  river  oit 
the  right  side;  immediately  belov  is  a  village  of 
Chillockitte^oawSf    consisting  of  eleven   lionse^. 
Here  we  landed^  and  smoked  a  pipe  with  the  inhar 
bitants,  who  were  very  cheerful  and  friendly.  They^ 
as  well  as  the  people  of  the  last  village,  infonn  ns/ 
Aat  this  river  comes  to  a  considerable  distance  from 
the  N.  N.  £• ;  that  it  has  a  great  number  q£  falls,, 
which  prevent  the  salmon  from  posnng  up;  and 
that  there  are.  ten  nations  residisig  on  it,  who  sub- 
sist OQ  berries  or  such  g^me  as  th^  can  procure 
with  their  bows  and  arrows.  At  its  mouth  the  river 
is  sixty  yards  wide»  and  has  a  deep,  and  very  rapid 
diannel.    From  the  number  of  ftUs  of  which  the 
Indians  spoke,  we  gave  it  the  name  of  Cataract 
liver.  We  purchased  four  dogs,  and  then  proceeded. 
The  country,  as  we  advaacie,  is  m^e  rocky  and 
broken,  and  the  jHne  and  low  white  oak  <m  the 
hills  increase  in  quantity.  Three  miles  below  Cata- 
ract river  we  passed  three  large  rocks  in  the  river ; 
that  in  the  midst  is  larger  and  longer  than  the  rest, 
and  from  the  circumstance  of  its  having  several 
square  vaults  on  it»  obtained  the  name  of  Sepulchre 
island.   A  short,  distance  below  are  two  huts  of  In-* 
dtans  on  the  right :  the  river  now  widens,  and  in 
three  miles  we  came  to  two  more  houses  on  the 
right,  one  mile  beyond  which  is  a  rocky  island  in 
a  bend  of  the  river  towjirds  the  left.    Within  the 
next  six  miles  we  passed  fourteen  huts  of  Indians^ 
scattered  on  the  right  bank,  and  then  reached  the 
entrance  of  a  river  oa  the  left,  which  we  called 
Labieahe  river,  after  Labieshe,  one  of  our  party* 
Just  above  this  river  is  a  low  ground  more  thickly 
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timbered  than  usaal^  and  in  front  are  four  hats  of 
lodiaos  on  the  bank,  which  are  the  first  we  have 
seen  on  that  side  of  the  Columbia.  The  exception 
may  be  occasioned  by  this  spot  being  more  than 
oaaatty  protected  from  the  approach  of  their  ene- 
mies by  the  creeic,  and  the  thiclL  wood  behind. 

We  again  embarked,  and  at  the  distance  of  a  mile 
passed  the  month  of  a  rapid  creek  on  the  right, 
eighteen  yards  wide :  in  this  creek  the  Indians  whom 
we  left  take  their  fi^h ;  and,  from  the  number  of 
canoes  which  were  in  it,  we  called  it  Canoe  creek. 
X>ppofiIe  to  this  creek  is  a  large  sand-bar,  which 
continues  for  four  miles  along  the  left  side  of  the 
river.  Just  beldw  this  a  beautiful  cascade  falls  in  on 
the  left,  over  a  precipice  of  rock  one  hundred  feet 
in  height.  One  mile  further  are  four  Indian  huts  in 
the  low  ground  on  the  left :  and  two  miles  beyond 
this  a  point  of  land  on  the  right,  where  the  moun- 
tains become  high  on  both  sides,  and  possess  more 
timber  and  greater  varieties  of  it  than  hitherto; 
tiiose  on  the  left  are  covered  with  snow.    One  mite 
from  this  point  we  halted  for  the  night  at  three  In- 
dian huts  on  the  right,  having  made  thirty-two 
milei.    On  our'fii^t  arrival  they  seemed  surprised, 
but  not  alarmdd  at- our  appearance;  and  we  soon 
became  intimate  by  means  of  smoking,  and  our  fa- 
vourite entertainment  for  the  Indians,  the  violin. 
They  gave  us  fruit,  some  roots,  and  root*bread, 
and  we  purchased  from  them  three  dogs.    The 
houses  of  these  people  are  similar  to  those  of  the 
Indians  above,  and  their  language  the  same :  their 
dress,  also,  consisting  of  robes  or  skins  of  wolves, 
deer,  elk  ftnd  wild-cat,  is  made  nearly  after  the 
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same  model :  their  hair  is  worn  in  plaits  down  each 
shoulder,  and  round  their  neck  is  put  a  strip  of 
tome  skin  with  the  tail  of^e  animal  hang^ing  down 
oyer  the  breast :  like  the  Indians  above,  they  are 
fond  of  otter  skins,  and  give  a  great  price  for  them« 
We.  here  saw  the  skin  of  a  mountain  sheep,  which 
they  say  live  among  the  rocks  in  the  mountains : 
the  skin  was  covered  with  white  hair,  the  wool  long, 
thick  and  coarse,  with  long  coarse  hair  on  the  top 
of  the  neck,  and  the  back  resembling  somewhat  the 
bristles  of  a  goat.  Immediately  behind  the  village 
is  a  pond,  in  which  were  great  numbers  of  small 
swan. 

Wednesday  30.  A  moderate  rain  fell  during  all 
last  night,  but  the  morning  was  cool,  and  after 
taking  a  scanty  breakfast  of  deer,  we  proceeded. 
The  river  is  now  about  three  quarters  of  a  mile 
wide,  with  a  current  so  gentle,  that  it  does  npt 
exceed  one  mile  and  a  half  an  hour;  but  its  course 
is  obstructed  by  the  projection  of  large  rocks,  which 
seemed  to  have  fallen  promiscuously  from  the  moun- 
tains into  the  bed  of  the  river.  On  the  left  side  four 
different  streams  of  water  empty  themselves  in  ca^ 
cades  from  the  hills :  what  is  however  most  singular 
is,  that  there  are  stumps  of  pine  trees  scattered  to 
some  distance  in  the  river,  which  has  the  appear- 
ance of  being  dammed  below,  and  forced  to  encroa<;h 
on  the  shore :  these  obstructions  continue  till,  at 
the  distance  of  twelve  miles,  we  came  to  the  mouth 
of  a  river  on  the  right,  where  we  landed :  we  found 
it  sixty  yards  wide,  and  its  banks  possess  two  kinds 
of , timber  which  we  had  not  hitherto  seen :  one  is  a 
very  large  species  of  ash;  tht  other  resembling  in 
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lis  bark  the  beach ;  but  tbie  tf  ee  itself,  as  also  the 
leaves,  are  smaller.    We  called  this  stream  Cm- 
ntte*8  river,  after  Crusatlfc,  one  of  our  men :  oppo- 
■te  to  ita  mouth,  the  Columbia  widens  to  the  dis- 
tance of'  a  mile,  with  a  large  sand-bar,  and  large 
stones  and  recks  scattered  through  the  channel. 
We  liere  saw  several  of  the  large  buzzards,  which 
are  of  the  size  of  the  largest  eagle,  with  the  under 
part  of  their  wings  white :  we  also  shot  a  deer,  and 
'    tliree  ducks;'  on  part  of  which  we  dined,  and  then 
cwifiiiiied  down  4he  Columbia.     Above  Crusatte's 
I    river  the  low  grounds  are  about  three  quarters  of  a 
:    mile  wide,  rbing  gradually  to  the  hilla,  and  with  a 
■    rich  soil  covered  with  grass,  fern,  and  other  small 
midergfowfli ;  but  below  the  country  rises  with  a 
steep  asceilt,  and  soon  the  mountains  approach  to 
tiie  river,  with  steep  rugged  sides,  covered  with  a 
vety  thick  growth  of  pine,  cedar,  cottonwood  and 
oak.    The  river  is  still  strewed  with  large  rocks. 
Two  and  a  half  miles  below  Crusatte*s  river  is  a 
Urge  creek  oh  the  right,  with  a  small  island  in  the 
mflnth.    Just  below  this  creek  we  passed  along  the 
right  aide  of  three  small  islands  on  the  right  bank 
of  the  river,  with  a  larger  island  on  the  opposite 
side,  and  landed  on  an  island  very  near  the  right 
shore,  at  the  head  of  the  great  shoot,  and  opposite 
two  amaHer  islands  at  the  fall  or  shoot  itself.    Just 
above  the  island  on  which  we  were  encamped,  is  a 
mall  village  of  eight  large  houses  in  a  bend  ox\,  tY.  e 
'rigkt,  where  the  country,  from  having  been  very 
mountainous,  becomes  low  for  "a  short  distance.  We 
imd  made  fifteen  miles  to-day,  during  all  whieh 
yoiu  II.  I 
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time  we  were  kept  coiuitantly  wet  with  the  rain; 
but  as  we  were  able  to  get  on  this  inland  some  of 
the  ash  which  we  saw  for  the  first  time  to-day,  and 
which  makes  a  tolerable  fire,  we  were  as  comfor- 
table as  the  moistness  of  the  evening  would  permit- 
As  soon  as  we  landed  captain  Lewis  went  with  five 
men  to  the  village,  which  is  situated  near  the  river, 
with  ponds  in  the  low  grounds  behind :  the  greater 
part  of  the  inhabitants  were  absent,  collecting  roots 
down  the  rivtr;  the  few,  however,  who  were  at 
home,  treated  him  very  kindly,  aad  gave  him  ber- 
ries, nuts  and  fish ;  and  in  the  house  were  a  gun 
and  several  articles  which  must  hav^  been  procured 
from  the  whites,  but  not  being  able  to  procure  any 
information,  he  returned  to  the  island.  Captain 
Clarke  had  in  the  meantime  gone  down  to  examine 
the  shoot,  and  to  discover  the  best  route  for  a  por- 
tage. He  followed  an  Indian  path,  which,  at  the 
distance  of  a  n^ile,  led  to  a  village  on  an  elevated 
situation,  the  houses  of  which  had  been  large,  but 
built  ill  a  different  form  from  any  we  had  yet  seen, 
but  which  had  been  lately  abandoned,  the  greater 
part  of  the  boards  being  put  into  a  pond  near  the 
village :  this  was  most  probably  for  the  purpose  of 
drowning  the  fleas,  which  were  in  immense  quan- 
tities near  the  houses.  After  going  about  three 
miles,  the  night  obliged  him  to  return  to  camp :  he 
resumed  his  search  in  the  morning, 

Thursday  31,  through  the  rain.  At  the  extremity 

of  the  basin,  in  which  is  situated  the  island  where 

we  are  encamped,. several  rocks  and  rocky  islands 

are  interspersed  through  the  bed  of  the  river.   The 

ocks  on  each  side  have  fallen  down  from  the  moun- 
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tafflg;  that  on  the  left  beiiig  hfgh,  and  on  the  right 
the  hill  itself^  ^i^hich  is  lowor^  dipping  into  the  river: 
10  that  the  current  is  here  eom|»ressed'\%  ithin  a  space 
of  one  hundred  and  Bfty  yards.  Within  this  narrow 
fimit  it  runs  for  the  distanet  of  feiir  hiiridred  yards 
nith  great  rafKdity,  swelling  over  the  rocks  with  a 
fall  of  about  twenty  feet^  it'  then  widens  to  two 
hundred  paees,  and  the  cunenl  ftir  a  short  distance 
becomes  gentle;  but  at  the  ifetanc^  of  a  mile  and 
I  ahdf,  and  opp(fttte  1*  Ute  old  Tillage  mentioned 
yesterday,  it  is  obstructed  by  a  very  ba<|^  rapid; 
where  the  waves  are  unusuftUy  high^  the  river  being 
confined  between  large  rocks,  many  of  which  are 
at  the  surface  of  the  water.  Captain  Clarke  pro- 
ceeded along  the  same  path  he  had  taken  before, 
irhich  led  him  through  a  thick  wood,  and  along  a 
hill  side,  till  two  and  a  half  miles  below  the  shoots 
he  struck  the  river  at  the  place  whence  the  Indians 
make  their  portage  to  the  head  of  the  shoot :  he 
here  sent  Crusatte,  the  principal  waterman,  up  the 
itream,  to  examine  if  it  were  practicable  to  bring 
tiie  canoes  down  the  water.  In  the  meantime,  with 
Joseph  Fields,  he  continued  his  ronte  down  the 
river,  along  which  the  rapids  seem  to  stretch  as  far 
as  he  could  see.  At  half  a  mile  below  the  end  of 
the  portage  he  came  to  a  house,  the  only  remnant 
of  a  town,  which,  from  its  appearance,  must  have 
been  of  g-reat  antiquity.  The  house  was  uni^ihab^ted, 
aad  being  old  and  decayed,  he  felt  no  disposition  to 
encounter  the  fleas,  which  abound  in  every  situa- 
tion of  that  kind,  and  therefore  did  not  enter. 

About  half  a  mile  below  this  -house,  in  a  very 
tbici^  part  of  the  woods,  is  au  ancient  burial-place: 
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it^consiits  of  eight  yaults,  made  of  pine  or  cedar 
boards  closely  conAecfpl,  about  eight  feet  square 
and  SIX  iiT  height;  the  ^p  secured,  covered  With 
boards  sloping  a  little,  so  as  tp  convey  off  the  riMn  > 
the  dif^ctioir  o£  a|l  of  4hem  is  east  and  west ;  the 
<loor  being  on  Ihe  eiisternfide,  and  pastially  stopped 
with  wide  Jboards,  deco(^ted  with  rude^  picturesof 
men  and  other  aiuimals.^  On  entering  we  fbund  in 
some  of  them  four  dand  bodies,  carefully  w raffed 
in  skins,  4ied  with  cord»<or^ra6s<ind«i)ark,  lying 
on  a  mat,  *iu  a  direction  east  an4  west:  the  other 
vaults  contained  only  bones,  which  were  in  some  of 
them'  piled  to  the  height  of  four  feet :  on  the  t<^s 
of  the  vaults,  and  on  poles  attached  to  them,  hung 
brass  kettles  and  frying-pans  with  holes  in  their 
bottoms,  baskets,  bowls,  sea-shells,  skins,  pieces  of 
cloth,  hair,  bags  of  trinkets  and  small  bones,  the 
offerings  of  friendship  or  affection,  which  have  been 
save<l  by  a  pious  veneration  from  the  ferocity  of 
war,  or  the  more  dangerous  temptations  of  indivi- 
dual gain:  the  ^hole  of  the  walls,  as  well  as  the 
door,  were  decorated  v.  ith  strange  figures  cut  and 
painted  on  them ;  and  besides  these  were  several 
wooden  images  of  men,  some  of  them  so  old  and 
decayed  as  to  have  almost  lost  their  shape,  which 
were  all  placed  against  the  sides  of  the  vaults. 
These  images,  as  well  as  those  in  the  houses  we 
have  lately  seen,  do  not  appear  to  be  at  all  the  ob- 
jects of  adoration:  in  this  place  they  were  most 
probably  intended  as  resemblances  of  tliose  whose 
decease  they  indicate;  and  when  we  observe  them 
in  houses,  they  occupy  the  most  conspicuous  part, 
but  are  treated  more  like  ornaments  than  objects 
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«P  wordilp.  Near  the  vaults,  which  are  atanding, 
are  the  remains  of  othersM^  the  ground  completely 
rotted  and  coTered  wift  moss;  and  as  they  are 
formed  of  the  most  durable  pine  and  cedar  timber^ 
there  is  every  appearance  that,  for  a  very  long 
series  of  years,  this  retired  spot  has  been  the  depo- 
atory  for  the  Indians  near  this  place.  After  exa- 
mining this  place  captain  Clarke  went  on;" and 
found  the  river  as  before,  strewed  with  large  rocks^ 
against  which  the  water  ran  with  great  rapidity. 
,  Just  below  the  vaults  the  mountain,  which  is  but 
I      low  on  the  right  side,  leaves  the  river,  and  is  suc- 

Iceeded  by  an  open  stony  level,  which  extends  down 
the  river,  while  on  the  left  the  mountain  is  still 
high  and  rugged.    At  two  miles  distance  he  came 
to  a  village  of  fourliouses,  which  were  now  vacant, 
and  the  doors  barred  up :  on  looking  in  he  saw  the 
usual    quantity  of  utensils  still  remaining,  from 
which  he  concluded  that  the  inhabitants  were  at  no 
great  distance  collecting  roots  or  hunting,  in  order 
to  lay  in  their  supply  of  food  for  the  winter:  he  left 
them  and  went  on  three  miles  to  a  difficult  rocky 
rapid,  which  was  the  last  in  view.     Here,  on  the 
right,  are  the  remains  of  a  large  and  ancient  vil- 
lage, which  could  be  plainly  traced  by  the'  holes 
for  the  houses  and  the  deposits  for  fish :  after  he  had 
examined  these  rapids  and  the  neighbouring  country 
he  returned  to  camp  by  the  same  route.  The  only 
game  he  had  obtained  was  a  sand-hill  crane.    In 
the  meantime  we  had  been  occupied  in  preparations 
for  making  the  portage,  and  in  conference  with  the 
Indians,  who  came  down  from  the  village  to  vi^it 
us.    Towards  evening  two  canoes  arrived  from  the 
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village  at  the  mouth  of  Cataract  river»  loaded  with 
fish  and  bears  grease  for  the  market  below :  as  soon 
as  they  landed  they  unloaded  the  canoeSj  turned 
them  upside  down  on  the  beach,  and  encamped 
under  a  shelving  rock  near  our  camp.   We  had  an 
opportunity  to-day  of  seeing  the  hardihood  of  the 
Indians  of  the  neighbouring  village :  one  of  the  men 
shot  a  goose,  which  fell  into  the  river,  and  was 
floating  rapidly  towards  the  great  shoot,  when  an 
Indian  observing  it,  plunged  in  after  it :  the  whole . 
mass  of  the  waters  of  the  Columbia,  just  preparing 
to  descend  its  narrow  channel,  carried  the  animal 
down  with  great  rapidity :  the  Indian  followed  it 
fearlessly  to  within  one  hundred  and  fifty  feet  of 
the  rocks,  where  he  would  inevitably  have  been 
dashed  to  pieces;  but  seizing  his  prey  he  turned 
round,   and  swam  ashore  with  great  composure. 
We  very  willingly  relinquished  our  right  to  the 
bird  in  favour  of  the  Indian,  who  had  thus  saved  it 
at  the  imminent  hazard  of  his  life :  he  immediately 
set  to  work,  and  picked  off  about  half  the  feathers^ 
and  then  without  opening  it  ran  a  stick  through  it, 
and  carried  it  off  to  roast. 

Friday,  November  1.  The  morning  was  cool,  and 
the  wind  high  from  the  northeast.  The  Indians, 
who  arrived  last  night,  took  their  empty  canoes  on 
their  shoulders,  and  carried  them  below  the  great 
shoot,  where  they  put  them  in  the  water,  and  brought 
them  down  the  rapid,  till  at  the  distance  of  two  and 
a  half  miles  they  stopped  to  take  in  their  loadings 
which  they  had  been  afraid  to  trust  in  the  last  ra« 
pid,  and  had  therefore  carried  by  land  from  the 
head  of  the  shoot. 
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After  their  example  we  carried  our  small  canoe, 

aiMl  all  the  baggage,  across  the  slippery  rocks,  to 

the  foot  of  the  shoot.     The  four  large  canoes  were 

Bext  brought  down,  by  slipping  them  along  poles, 

plaeed  from  one  rock  to  another,    and  in  some 

places  by  using  partially  streams  which  escaped 

along  side  of  the  river.   We  were  not,  however, 

able  to  bring  them  across  without  three  of  them 

receiving  injuries,  which  obliged  us  to  stop  at  the 

end  of  the  shoot  to  repair  them.     At  this  shoot  we 

taw  great  numbers  of  sea-otters,  but  they  are  so 

flby,  that  it  is  difficult  to  reach  them  with  the 

Btnaket;  one  of  them,  that  was  wounded  to-day, 

sonk  and  was  lost.  Having  by  this  portage  avoided 

the  rapid  and  shoot  of  four  hundred  yards  in  length, 

we  re*embarked,  passed  at  a  mile  and  a  half  the 

bad  rapid  opposite  to  the  old  village  on  the  right, 

and  making  our  way  through  the  rocks,  saw  the 

house  just  below  the  end  of  the  portage,  the  eight 

vaults  near  it,  and  at  the  distance  of  four  miles 

from  the  head  of  the  shoot  reached  a  high  rock, 

which  forms  the  upper  part  of  an  island  near  the 

left  shore.  Between  this  island  and  the  right  shore 

we  proceeded,  leaving,  at  the  distance  of  a  mile 

and  a  half,  the  village  of  four  houses  on  our  right, 

and  a  mile  and  a  half  lower  came  to  the  head  of  a 

ra^  near  the  village  on  the  right.  Here  we  halted 

for  the  night,  having  made  only  seven  miles  from 

tke  head  of  the  shoot.     During  the  whole  of  the 

passage  the  river  is  very   much   obstructed   by 

locks.  The  idand,  which  is  about  three  miles  long, 

reaches  to  the  rapid  which  its  lower  extremity  con* 

tributes  to  form*    The  meridian  altitude  of  to-day 
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gave  us  the  latitude  of  45"^  44'  3"  north.     As  we 
passed  the  village  of  four  houses  we  found  that  the 
inhabitants  had  returned,  and  stopped  to  visit  them« 
The  houses  are  similar  to  those  already  described, 
but  larger,  from  thirty-five  to  fifty  feet  long,  and 
thirty  feet  wide,  being  sunk  in  the  ground  about 
six  feet,  and  raised  the  same  height  above.     Their 
beds  are  raised  about  four  feet  and  a  half  above 
the  floor,  and  the  ascent  is  by  a  new  painted  ladder, 
with  which  every  family  is  provided,  and  under 
them  are  stored  their  dried  fish,  while  the  space 
between  the  part  of  the  bed  on  which  they  lie  and 
t?ie  wall  of  the  house  is  occupied  by  the  nuts,  roots, 
berries,  and  other  provisions,  which  are  spread  on 
mats.    The  fire-place  is  about  eight  feet  long,  and 
six  feet  wide,  sunk  a  foot  below  the  floor,  secured 
by  a  frame,  with  mats  placed  around  for  the  family 
to  sit  on.   In  all  of  the  houses  are  images  of  men  of 
different  shapes,  and  placed  as  ornaments  in  the 
parts  of  the  house  where  they  are  most  seen.  They 
gave  us  nuts,  berries,  and  some  dried  fish  to  eat; 
and  we  purchased,  among  other  articles,   a  hat 
made  after  their  own  taste,  such  as  they  wear, 
without  a  brim.     They  ask  high  prices  for  all  that 
they  sell,    observing  that  the  whites  below  pay 
dearly  for  all  which  they  carry  there.    We  cannot 
learn  precisely  the  nature  of  the  trade  carried  on 
by  the  Indians  with  the  inhabitants  below.    But  as 
their  knowledge  of  the  whites  seems  to  be  very 
imperfect ;  and  the  only  articles  which  they  carry 
to  market,  such  as  pounded  fish,  bear-grass  and 
rx>otA,  cannot  be  an  object  of  much  foreign  trafiic, 
their  intercourse  appears  to  be  an  intermediaii 
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trade  with  the  natives  near  the  month  of  the 
Cdambia:  from  them  these  people  obtain  in  ex*** 
ehange  for  their  fish^  roots  and  bear-grass,  blue 
and  white  beadsi  copper  tea-kettles,  brass  arm- 
bands, some  scarlet  and  blue  robes^  and  a  few  arti*- 
eles  of  old  European  clothing.  But  their  great 
ofajiect  is  to  obtain  beads;  an  article  which  holds 
the  first  place  in  their  ideas  of  relative  value,  and 
to  procure  which  they  will  sacrifice  their  last  arti- 
cle of  clothing,  or  the  last  mouthful  of  food.  Inde- 
pendently .of  their  fondness  for  them  as  an  ornament, 
these  beads  are  the  medium  of  trade,  by  which  they 
obtain  from  the  Indians  still  higher  up  the  river, 
robes,  skins,  chappeled  bread,  bear^grass,  &c.  Those 
Indians,  in  turn,  employ  them  to  procure  from  the 
Indians  in  the  Rocky  mountains,  bear-grass»  pa« 
checo,  roots,  robes,  &c. 

These  Indians  are  rather  below  the  common  size, 
with  high  cheek-bones,,  their  noses  pierced,  and,  in 
Ml  dress,  ornamented  with  a  tapering  piece  of  white 
shell  or  wampnm,  about  two  inches  long.  Their 
eyes  are  exceedingly  sore  and  weak,  many  of  them 
have  only  a  angle  eye,  and  some  perfectly  blind. 
Their  teeth  prematurely  decayed,  and  in  frequent 
instances  altogether  worn  away.  Their  general 
health,  however,  seems  to  .be  good ;  the  only  dis- 
order we  have  remarked  being  tumours  in  different 
parts  of  the  body.  The  women  are  small,  and 
homely  in  their  ^appearance;  their  legs  and  thighs 
amch  swelled,  and  their  knees  remarkably  large; 
deformities  which  are  no  doubt  owing  to  the^  man- 
ner in  which  they  sit  on  their  hams.  They  go  nearly 

VOL.  II.  a; 
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naked,  havitij^  only  a  {uece  of  leather  ^ed  sound 
the  breast,  CUling  thence  nearly  as  low  as  the  waist; 
a  small  robe  abont  three  feet  square,  and  a  piece  of 
leather,  which  ill  supplies  the  place  of  a  cover,  tied 
between  their  l^s.  Their  hair  is  suffered  to  hang 
loose  in  every  direetion^;  and  in  their  persona^  as 
well  as  Ni  their  eoobety,  they  are  filthy  to  a  most 
disgusting  degree;  We  here  observe,  that  the 
women  universally  have  tlieir  heads  flattened,  and 
in  many  of  the  villages  we  have  lately  aeen  the 
female  childrmi  undergo  the  operation. 


t^^%y!yk/^^^%f^^ 


CHAPTER  UI. 

• 

TiTsi  appeaiaace  of  tide-water  in  the  Colmnbia  rhcr— iletcripCion  of  the 
Qttlckflaml  river— Mwie  account  of  the  SklHoot  Indtam-'-the  party  pa«  lie 
riter  Cowelbke-^Miqo  accoMt.of  tht  Wriikiaowv  InaiMs-Mrrival  on  the 
borders  of  the  Pacific— disafrecable  and  critical  sitoation  of  the  paity  when 
first  encamped — their  distress  occasioned  by  the  incesant  torrents  of  rain- 
exposed  for  SUiiy.dayf  <•  thb  diMsMag  delate,  daring  whidi  time  their 
provisioni  are  spoiled,,  and  most  of  their  few  artidef  of  metchaadise  de- 
stroyed^-distress  of  ibe  party — ^ad  venture  of  Shannon,  and  hh  danger  from 
the  Wahkiaeamt^-^iflkully  of  fifading  a  place  luitiiile  for  a  pcnaanaDt 
cncampmea^— vUted  by.Mftral  Iiidifwa^f  4iSh«at  tiibes^on  whom  nedals 
are  bestowed. 

Saturday,  November  2.  WE  now  examined  the 
rapid  below  more  particularly,  and  the  danger  ap^ 
pearing  to  be  too  great  for  the  loaded  canoes,  all 
those  who  could  not  swim  were  sent  with  the  bag^ 
gage  by  land.  The  canoes  then  passed  safely,  and 
were  reloaded.  At  tiie  foot  of  the  rapid  we  took  a 
meridian  altitude  of  59*  45'  45'  \   Just  as  we  were 
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leiiiil^  imt  Bnta  iqiiaw»  arrived  aero00  the  portage^ 
bided  wkh  dried  fiih  and  bnr-gnw*  nea^fy  packed 
ia  bandies,  and  Boon  after  four  Indivoa^caine  down 
tbe  iwid  in  a  laree  caaoe.  After  breakfartinfl:  we 
kft  our  camp  at  one  o'dook,  ^passed  the  upper 
pomt^f  an  idand  which  isjiepafated  from  the  right 
ihere  hj  a  narrow  chaanel,  ^lureiigh  which  in  high 
tiiei^tiie  watw  panes.  Bat  at'paeeent'it  contaioa  na 
laaniag  'waterj  and  a  creek  which  falb  into  it  ttom 
ike  SMHttitaiM  on  the  right,  ia  in  the  aame  dry  con* 
Man,  though  it  haa  the  marka  of  diaebarging  imn 
Benae  idrreate  at  aome  aeaaona.  .  The  island  thua 
nade  ia  three  milea  in  length,  and  about  one  in 
width;  iCa  situation  ia  high  and  open,  the  land 
lich,  and  Ht  tbb  time  covered  with  grass  and  a 
l^reat  nnniber  of  atrawberry  vines,  from  which  we 
gave  it  the.  nitme  of  dtra wherry  island.  Iq  several 
pbcea  ire  observed  that  the  Indiana  had  been  dig"-^ 
ging  for  -roots,  and  indeed  the  whole  island  bears 
erery  apf^eaMiice  of  having  been  at  -some  period  ii^ 
astateAf -anltivation.  On  the  left  side  of  the  river 
tke  lew  ground  b  narrow  and  open :  the  rapid  which 
we  have  just  passed  is  the  last  of  all  the  descents  of 
the  Columbia.  At  this  place  the  first  tide- water 
tomm^nees,  and  the  river  In  -consequence  widened 
bnaediately'  below  the  rapid.  As  we  descended  we 
reached,  at  the  distance  of  one  mile  from  the  rapid, 
a  creek  under  a  bluff  on  tiie  left;'  at  three  miles  ia 
the  lower  point  of  Strawberry  island.  To  this  im- 
aiediately  snored  three  small  i^iallds  covered  with 
Wood;  in  the  meadow  to  the  right,  and  at  some  dis^ 
tance  from  the  hills,  stands  a  high  perpendicular 
lock,  about  eight  hundred  feet  highland  four  huu« 
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dred  yards  round  the  base;  this  we  called  the 
Beacon  rock.  Just  below  is  an  Indian  village  of 
nine  houses,  situated  between  two  small  creeks. 

At  this  village  the  river  widens  to  nearly  a  mile 
in  extent,  the  low  grounds  too  become  wider,  and 
they,  as  well  as  the  mountains  on  each  side^  are  co- 
vered with  pine,  spruce-pine,  cottonwood,  a  species 
of  ash,  and  some  alder.  After  being  so  long  accus- 
tomed to  the  dreary  nakedness  of  the  country  above, 
the  change  is  as  grateful  to  the  eye  as  it  is  useful 
in  supplying  us  with  fuel.     Four  miles  from  the 
village  is  a  point  of  land  on  the  right,  where  the 
hills  become  lower,  but  are  still  thickly  timbered. 
The  river  is  now  about  two  miles  wide,  the  current 
smooth  and  gentle,  and  the  effect  of  the  tide  has 
been  sensible  since  leaving  the  rapid.     Six  miles 
lower  is  a  rock  rising  from  the  middle  of  the  river 
to  the  height  of  one  hundred  feet,  and  about  eighty 
yards  at  its  base.    We  continued  six  miles  further, 
and  halted  for  the  night  under  a  high  projecting 
rock  on  the  left  side  of  the  river,  opposite  the  point 
of  a  large  meadow.  The  mocintains,  which  from  the 
great  shoot  to  this  place  are  high,  rugged,  and 
thickly  covered  with  timber,  chiefly  of  the  pine 
species,  here  leaving  the  river  on  each  side;  the 
river  becomes  two  and  a  half  miles  in  width,  and 
the  low  grounds  are  extensive  and  well  supplied 
with  wood.    The  Indians  whom  we  left  at  the  por- 
tage passed  us,  on  their  way  down  the  river,  and 
seven  others,  who  were  descending  in  a  canoe,  for 
the  purpose  of  trading  below,^  encamped  with  us. 
We  had  made,  from  the  foot  of  the  great  shoot, 
twenty*nine  miles  to-day.  The  ebb*tide  rose  at  on? 
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camp  about  nine  inches,  the  flood  must  riae  much 
higber.  We  saw  great  numbers  of  water-fowl,  such 
as  swan,  geese,  ducks  of  various  kinds,  gulls, 
plorer^  and  the  white  and  grey  brant,  of  which. 
last  we  killed  eighteen. 

Sunday  3.  We  were  detained  until  ten  o'clock 
by  a  fog  so  thick  that  a  man  could  not  be  discerned 
at  the  distance  of  fifty  steps.  As  soon  as  it  cleared 
off  we  set  out  in  company  with  our  new  Indian  ac- 
quaintances, who  came  from  a  village  near  the 
great  falls.  The  low  grounds  along  the  river  are 
covered  so  thickly  with  rushes,  vines,  and  other 
small  growth,  that  they  are  almost  impassable.  At 
the  distance  of  three  miles  we  reached  the  mouth 
of  a  liver  on  the  left,  which  seemed  to  lose  its  waters 
in  a  sand-bar  opposite ;  the  stream  itself  being  only 
a  few  inches  in  depth.  But  on  attempting  to  wade 
across,  we  discovered  that  the  bed  was  a  very  bad 
quicksand,  too  4eep  to  be  passed  on  foot.  We  weAt 
up  a  mile  and  a  half  to  examine  this  river,  and 
found  it  to  be  at  this  distance  a  very  considerable 
stream,  one  hundred  and  twenty  wide  at  its  nar- 
rowest part,  with  several  small  islands.  Its  cha- 
racter resembles  very  much  that  of  the  river  Platte. 
It  drives  its  quicksand  over  the  low  grounds  with 
great  impetuosity;  and  such  is  the  quantity  of 
coarse  sand  which  it  discharges,  that  the  accumu- 
lation has  formed  a  large  [»nd-bar  or  island  three 
miles  long,  and  a  mile  and,  a  half  wide,  which 
divides  the  waters  of  the  Quicksand  river  into  two 
channels.  This  sand  island  compresses  the  Columbia 
within  a  space  of  half  a  mile,  and  throws  its  whole 
mrrent  against  the  right  shore.    Opposite  to  this 
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river,  which  we  call  Qai&sand  river,  is  a  lar^ 
creek,  to  which  we  gave  Ae  name  of  Seal  rvffr. 
The  first  appears  to  pass  through  the  low  oouatfy 
at  the  foot  of  the  range  of  mountains  towacdb.  tM 
southeast,  while  the  second,  m  well  as  all  the  Isurg^ 
creeks  on  the  right  side  of  the  Columbia,  rise  in  the 
same  ridge  of  mountains  N.  N.  E«  fvcmi  this  place. 
The  mountain,  which  we  have  supposed  to  be  the 
mount  Hood  of  Vancouver,  bears  S.  SS"*  £»,  about 
forty-seven  miles  from  the  mouth  of  the  Quicksand 
river.    After  dinner  we  proceeded,  and  at  the  dis* 
tance  of  three  miles  reached  the  lower  mouth  of 
Quicksand  river.  On  the  i^posite  side  a  large  creek 
falls  in  near  the  head  of  an  island,  which  extends 
for  three  miles  and  a  half  down  the  river;  it  is  a 
mile  and  a  half  in  width,  rocky  at  the  upper  end, 
has  some  timber  round  its  borders,  but  in  the  mid« 
die  is  open,  and  has  several  ponds.    Half  a  mile 
lower  is  another  island  in  the  middle  of  the  river, 
to  which,  from  its  appearance,  we  gave  the  name 
of  Diamond  island.    Here  we  met  fifteen  Indians 
ascending  the  river  in  two  canoes,  but  the  only  in* 
formation  we  could  procure  from  them  was,  that 
they  had  seen  three  vessels,  which  we  presume  to 
be  European,  at  the  month  of  the  Columbia,    We 
went  along  its  right  side  for  three  mi|es,  and  evy 
camped  opposite  to  it,  after  making  to-^day  thirteen 
miles,    A  canoe  soon  after  arrived  from  the  village 
at  the  foot  of  the  last  rapid,  with  an  Indian  and  his 
family,  consisting  of  a  wife,  three  chHdren;  and  a 
woman  who  had  been  taken  prisoner  from  the  Snafce 
Indians,  living  on  a  river  (Vom  the  south,  which  we 
afterwards  found  to  be  the  Multnomah,  Sacajawea 
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immediately  introdnced  to  ber,  inliopea  that, 
heing  a  Snake  Indian  also,  they  might  understand 
each  other ;  but  their  language  was  not  sufEeiently 
intelligible  to  permit  them  to  converse  together. 
The  Indian  had  a  gun,  with  a  brass  barrel  and 
cock,  which  he  appeared  to  yalue  very  highly. 

Below  Qaicksand  river  the  country  is  low,  rich 
and  thickly  wooded  on  each  ^de  of  the  river :  the 
idands  have  less  timber,  but  are  furnished  with  a 
number  of  ponds,  near  which  are  vast  quantities  of 
fowls,  such  as  swan,  geese,  brants,  cranes,  storks, 
white  gulls,  cormorants  and  ploven    The  river  is 
wide,  and  contains  a  great  number  of  sear-otters; 
In  the  evening  the  hunters  brought  in  game  for  a 
TCMnptuous  supper,  which  we  shared  with  the  In- 
dians, both  parties  of  whom  spent  the  night  with  us. 
Monday  4.  The  weather  was  cloudy  and  cool, 
and  the  wind  from  the  west.  During  the  night,  the 
tide  rose  dghteen  inches  near  our  camp.    We  set 
out  about  eight  o'clock,  and  at  the  distance  of 
three  miles  came  to  the  lower  end  of  Diamond 
idand.    It  is  fdx  miles  long,  nearly  three  in  width, 
and,  like  the  other  islands,  thinly  covered  with 
timber,  and  has  a  number  of  ponds,  or  small  lakes, 
scattered  over  its  surface.    Besides  the  animals  al'* 
ready  mentioned,  we  shot  a  deer  on  it  this  morning. 
Near  the  end  of  Diamond  island  are.  two  others, 
separated  by  a  narrow  channel  filled  at  high  tides 
only,  which  continue  on  the  right  for  the  distance 
of  fliree  miles,  and,  like  the  adjacent  low  grounds, 
are  thickly  coyered  with  pine.  Just  below  the  last, 
we  landed  on  the  left  bank  of  the  river,  at  a  village 
sf  twenty-five  houses;  all  of  these  were  thatched 
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with  straw,  and  built  of  bark^  except  one,  whick 
was  about  fifty  feet  long,  built  of  boards  in  the 
form  of  those  higher  up  the  river,  from  which  it 
differed,    however,    in  being  completely  above 
ground,  and  covered  with  broad  split  boards ;  this 
village  contains  about  two  hundred  men  of  the 
Skilloot  nation,  who  seem  well  provided  vrith  ca- 
noes, of  which  ther^  were  at  least  fifty-two,  and 
some  of  them  very  large,  drawn  up  in  front  of  the 
village.    On  landing  we  found  the  Indian  from 
above,  who  had  left  us  this  morning,  and  who  now 
invited  us  into  a  lodge,  of  which  he  appeared  to 
own  a  part.  Here  he  treated  us  with  a  rdot^  round 
in  shape,  and  about  the  size  of  a  small  Irish  potato, 
which  .they  call  wappatoo:  it  is  the  common  ar« 
jowhead  or  sagittifolia,  so  much  cultivated  by  the 
Chinese,  and  when  roasted  in  the  embers  till  it  be« 
comes  soft,  has  an  agreeable  taste,  and  is  a  very 
good  substitute  for  bread.     After  purchasing  some 
more  of  this  root,  we  resumed  our  journey,  and  at 
seven  miles  distance  came  to  the  liead  of  a  large 
island  near  the  left.    On  the  right  shore  is  a  fine 
open  prairie  for  about  a  mile,  back  of  which  the 
country  rises,  and  is. supplied  with  timber,,  such  as 
white  oak,  pine  of  different  kinds,  wild  crab,  and 
several  species  of  undergrowth,  while  along  the 
borders  of  the  river  there  are  only  a  few  cotton- 
wood  and  ash  trees.    In  this  prairie  were  also  agns 
of  deer  and  elk. 

.  When  we  landed  for  dinner  a  number  of  Indians 
came  down,  for  the  purpose,  as  we  supposed,  of 
paying  us  a  friendly  visit,  as  they  had  put  on  their 
favourite  dresses^  In  addition  to  their  usual  cover- 
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jackets  and  trowsers,  shirts  and  hats^  They  had  all 
of  them  either  war^xes,  spears  and  bow  arrows,  or 
iDiiflkets  and  pistols,  with  tii^  powder  flasks.  We 
moked  with  them,  and  endeavoured  to  show  them 
eTery  attention,  but  we  8pon  found  them  very  as- 
somin^  and  disagreeable  companions*  While  we 
were  eating,  they  stole  the  pipe  with  which  they 
were  smoking,  and  the  great  poat  of  one  of  the 
mea.  We  immediately  searched  them  all|  and  dis* 
covered  the  coat  stuffed  under  the  root  of  a  tree 
near  where  they  were  sitting;  but  the  pipe  wf 
could  not  recover.  Finding  us  determined  not  to 
raffer  any  imposition,  and  discontented  with  them^ 
they  showed  their  displeasure  in  the  only  way 
which  they  dared,  by  returning  in  an  ill  humour  to 
their  village.  We  then  proceeded^  and  soon  met 
two  canoes^  with  twelve  men  of  the  same  Skilloot 
nation,  who  were  on  their  way  from  below.  The 
laiger  of  the  canoes  was  ornamented  with  the  figure 
of  a  bear  in  the  bow,  and  a  man  in  the  stern,  both 
nearly  as  large  as  life,  both  made  of  paiqtjted  wood^ 
and  very  neatly  fixed  to  the  boat.  In  the  same 
canoe  were  two  Indians  fifiely  dre$sed»  and  with 
round  hats.  This  cirpunistafice  in^Ujced  us  to  give 
tbe  name  of  Image  capoe  ^o  the  large  island,  the 
lower  end  of  which  we  now  passed,  at  the  distance 
of  nine  miles  from  its  head.  We  had  seen  twcf^ 
nnaller  islands  to  the  right,  and  three  more  near 
its  lower  extremity.  The  Indians  in  the  canoe  here 
made  signs  that  there  was  a  village  behind  those 
idands;  and  indeed  we  presumed  there  was  a  chan* 
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nel  on  that  side  of  the  river,  for  one  of  the  canoes 
passed  in  that  direction  between  the  small  islands; 
bnt  we  were  anxious  to  press  forward,  and  there- 
fore did  not  stop  to  examine  more  minutely.  The 
river  was  now  about  a  mile  and  a  half  in  width, 
with  a  gentle  current,  the  bottoms  extensive  and 
low,  but  not  subject  to  be  overflowed.  Three  miles 
below  the  Image  canoe  island  we  came  to  four 
large  hotises  on  the  left  side,  at  which  place  we 
had  a  full  view  of  the  mountain  which  we  first  saw 
on  the  19th  of  October,  from  the  Muscleshell  rapid, 
and  which  we  now  find  to  be  the  mount  St.  Helen 
of  Vancouver.  It  bears  north  25^  east,  about  ninety 
miles  distant ;  it  rises  in  the  form  of  a  sugar-loaf  to 
ft  very  great  height,  and  is  covered  with  snow.  A 
tnile  lower  we  passed  a  single  house  on  the  left, 
and  another  on  the  right.  The  Indians  had  now 
learned  so  much  of  us,  that  their  curiosity  was 
without  any  mixture  of  fear,  and  their  visits  be-^ 
tame  very  frequent  and  troublesome.  We  there- 
fore continued  on  till  after  night,  in  hopes  of  get- 
ting rid  of  them ;  but  after  passing  a  village  on 
each  side,  which  on  account  of  the  lateness  of  the 
hour  we  saw  indistinctly,  we  found  there  was  no 
escaping  from  their  importunities.  We  therefore 
landed  at  the  distance  of  seven  miles  below  Image 
canoe  island,  and  encamped  near  a  single  house  on 
the  right,  having  made  during  the  day  twenty-nine 
miles. 

The  Skilloots,  whom  we  passed  to-day,  speak  a 
language  somewhat  different  from  that  of  the  Eche- 
loots  or  Chilluckittequaws  near  the  long  narrows* 
^heir  drew  is  dmilar«  except  that  the  Skilloots^ 
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more  articles  procured  from  the  white  traders; 
and  there  is  a  farther  difference  between  them,  in- , 
asBQch  as  the  Skilloots,  both  males  and  females, 
hare  the  head  flattened.  Their  principal  food  is 
fish,  wappatoo  roots,  and  some  elk  and  deer,  in 
kiDingf  which  with  their  arrows  they  seem  very 
expert,  for  daring  the  short  time  we  remained  at 
the  TiUage  three  deer  were  brought  in*  We  also 
obaenred  there  a  tame  brairo. 

As  soon  as  we  landed  we  were  visited  by  two 
canoes  loaded  with*  Indians,  from  whom  we  pur^ 
chased  »  few  roots^  The  gronnds  along  the  riyer 
cootinae  low  and  rich;  and  among  the  shrabs 
which  cover  them  is  a  large  quantity  of  vines,  re- 
sembling the  raspberry.  On  the  right  the  low 
grounds  are  terminated,  at  the  distance  of  five 
miles,  by  a  range  of  high  hills  covered  with  tall 
timber,  and  running  southeast  and  northwest.  The 
game,  as  usual,  very  abundant;  aud  among  other 
birds  we  observe  some  white  geese  with  a  part  of 
Hmr  wings  black. 

Tuesday  5«  Oar  choice  of  a  camp  had  been  very 
unfortunate;  for  on  a  sand  island  opposite  to  us 
were  immense  numbers  of  geese,  swan-ducks,  and 
other  wild  fowl,  whOf  daring  the  whole  night,  se- 
renaded ns  with  a  confusion  of  noises,  which  com- 
pletely prevented  our  sleeping.  Puring  the  latter 
part  of  the  night  it  rained,  and  we  therefore  wilr 
lingly  left  oar  encampment  at  an  early  hour.  We 
paoKd  at  three  iniles  a  small  prairie,  where  the 
river  is  only  three  quarters  of  a  mile  in  width,  an4 
soon  after  two  houses  on  the  left,  half  a  mile  distant 
(rem  each  otl^er;  from  one  of  which. three  mey 
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came  in  a  canoe,  merely  to  look  at  us,  and  having^ 
done  80  returned  hbme.  At  eight  miles  we  came  to 
the  lower  point  of  an  island,  separated  from  the 
right  side  by  a  narrow  channel,  on  which,  a  short 
distance  above  the  eiid  of  the  island,  is  situated  a 
large  village :  it  is  built  more  compactly  than  the 
generality  of  the  Indian  villages,  and  the  front  has 
fourteen  housdlEi,  whicli  are  ranged  for  a  quarter  of 
a  mile  along  the  channel.  As  soon  as  we  were  dis- 
covered seven  canoes  came  out  to  see  us,  and  after 
some  traffic,  during  which  they  seetned  well  dis* 
posed  and  orderly,  accompanied  us  a  short  distance 
below.  Th^  river  here  again  widens  to  the  space  of 
a  mile  and  a  half.  As  we  descended  we  soon  ob- 
served, behind  a  shatp  point  of  rocks,  a  channel  a 
quarter  of  a  mile  wide,  which  w^  suppose  must  be 
the  oite  takeli  by  the  catioeiB  yesterday  on  leaving 
Image  canb6  ilslatid.  A  mile  below  the  channel  are 
some  low  Clidfs  of  rocks,  nei^r  which  is  a  large  island 
on  the  right  side,  and  VWo  small  islands  a  little  fur-- 
ther  on.  Here  we  met  two  canoes  ascending^  the 
river. 

At  this  place  the  shore  on  the  tight  becomes  bold 
and  rocky,  and  the  bank  is  bordered  by  a  range  of 
high  hills  covered  with  a  thick  growth  of  pine :  on 
the  other  side  is  an  extensive  loW  island,  separated 
from  the  left  by  a  narrow  channel.  Here  we  stopped 
to  dine,  and  found  the  island  open,  with  an  abau- 
dant  growth  of  grass,  and  a  number  of  ponds  well 
supplied  with  fowls ;  and  at  the  lower  extremity 
are  the  remains  of  an  old  village.  We  procured  a 
Swan,  several  ducks,  and  a  brant,  and  saw  some 
d^er  oti  the  island.    JSesidejp  this  island,  the  lower 
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dnanel  just  mentioned,  we  passed  two  or  three 
nnailer  ones  m  the  same  distance.  Here  the  hills  on 
flie  right  retire  from  the  river,  le^iring  a  high  plain, 
between  which,  on  the  left  biilik,  a  ra&ge  of  lii|^ 
hiDs  rumnng  sonlheMt,  and  covered  with  plae, 
fbrnu  a  bold  and  rocky  shore.  At  fbe  distance  of 
mx  mQes,  however,  these  hifls  agala  return  and 
dose  the  river  on  both  sides.  We  proceeded  on, 
and  at  four  miles  reached  ia  creek  on  the  right, 
dx>nt  twenty  yards  in  width,  immediately  below 
which  is  an  old  viHage.  Three  miles  farther,  and 
at  the  distance  of  thirty^wo  miks  from  our  camp 
of  last  night,  we  halted  under  a  point  of  high  land, 
with  thick  pine  trees,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  riven 
Before  landing  we  met  two  canoes,  the  largest  of 
which  had  at  l9ie  bow  the  image  of  a  bear,  and 
that  of  a  man  on  the  stem :  there  were  twenty-^six 
Indians  on  board,  but  they  all  proceeded  upwards, 
and  we  were  left,  for  the  first  time  since  we  reached 
the  waters  of  tiie  Columbia,  without  any  of  the  na«- 
fives  with  ns  during  the  night.  Besides  the  game 
silready  mentioned,  we  killed  a  grouse  much  larger 
than  the  common  size,  and  observed  along  the  shore 
a  number  of  striped  snakes.  The  river  is  here  deep, 
and  about  a  mile  and  a  half  in  width.  Here  too  the 
ridge  of  low  mountains,  running  northwest  and 
southeast,  cross  tiie  river,  and  form  the  western 
boundary  of  the  plain  through  which  we  have  just 
passedL  This  great  plain  or  valley  begins  above  the 
month  of  Quicksand  river,  and,  is  about  sixty  miles 
wide  in  a  straight  line,  while  on  the  right  and  left 
it  extends  to  a  great  distance :  it  is  a  fertil,e  and 
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delightfQl  QountTjt  shaded  by  thick  gproves  of  tall 
timber,  watered  by  small  ponds,  and  running  on 
both  sides  of  the  river.  The  soil  is  rich,  and  capable 
of  any  species  of  culture ;  but  in  the  present  con-* 
dition  of  the  Indians  its  chief  production  is  the 
wappatoo  root,  which  grows  spontaneously  and 
exclusively  in  this  region.  Shdtered  as  it  is  on  both 
Ades,  the  temperature  is  much  milder  than  that  of 
the  surrounding  country ;  for«  even  at  this  seascm 
of  the  year,  we  observe  very  little  appearance  of 
frost.  During  its  whole  extent,  it  is  inhabited  by 
numerous  tribes  of  Indians,  who  either  reside  in  it 
permanently,  or  visit  its  waters  in  quest  of  fish  and 
wappatoo  roots :  w^  gave  it  the  i)am^  of  the  Co- 
lumbia valley. 

Wednesday  6.  The  morning  was  cool,  wet^  and 
rainy.  We  proceeded  at  an  early  hour  between  the 
high  hills  on  both  sides  of  the  river,  till  at  the  dis- 
tance of  four  miles  we  came  to  two  tents  of  Indians 
in  a  small  plain  on  the  left,  where  the  hills  on  the 
right  recede  a  few  miles  from  the  river,  and  a  long 
narrow  island  stretches  along  the  right  shore^    3e^ 
hind  this  island  is  the  mouth  of  a  large  river,  a. 
hundred  and  fifty  yards  wide,  called  by  the  Indiaps 
Coweliske.  We  halted  for  dinner  on  the  islands  but 
the  redwood  apd  green  briars  are  so  interwoven 
with  the  pine,  alder,  ash,  a  species  of  bee^h,  and 
other  trees,  that  the  woods  form  a  thicket,  which 
our  hunters  could  not  penetrate,  Below  the  mouth 
of  the  Coweliske  a  very  remarkable  knob  rises  frqm 
ihe  water's  edge  to  the  height  of  eighty  feet,  being 
two  hundred  paces  round  the  base;  and  as  it  is  in 
a  low  part  of  the  island^i  and  some  distance  from  ths 
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high  gronndfl,  the  appearance  of  it  U  very  singiilar. 
Oa  getting  oat  after  dinner  we  oyertook  two  canoai 
going  down  to  trade :  one  of  the  Indians,  who  spoke 
a  few  words  of  English,  mentioned,  that  the  prin- 
cipal person  who  traded  with  them  was  a  Mr.  Ha* 
lej,  and  he  showed  a  bow  of  iron,  and  several  other 
things,  which  be  said  Mr.  Haley  had  given  hinu 
Nine  miles  below  that  river  is  a  creek  on  the  same; 
and  between  them  three  smaller  islands;  one  on  the 
left  shore,  the  other  about  the  middle  of  the  river, 
and  a  third  near  the  lower  end  of  the  long  narrow 
island,  and  opposite  a  high  cliff  of  black  rocks  on 
die  left,  rixteen  miles  from  our  camp.  Here  we 
were  overtaken  by  tile  Indians  from  the  two  tents 
we  passed  in  the  morning,  from  whom  we  now  pnr- 
chased  wappatoo  roots,  salmon,  trout,  and  two  bea- 
ver skins,  for  which  last  we  gave  five  small  fish* 
hooks. 

At  these  clifis  the  mountains,  which  had  conti^' 
fined  high  and  rugged  on  the  left,  retired  from'  the 
river ;  and  as  the  hills  on  the  other  side  had  left  the 
water  at  the  Coweliske,  a  beautiful  extensive  plain 
now  presented  itself  before  us :  for  a  few  miles  we 
passed  along^de  of  an  island  a  mile  in  width  and 
Hiree  miles  long,  below  which  is  a  smaller  island, 
where  tiie  high  rugged  hills,  thickly  coyered  with 
limber,  border  the  right  bank  of  the  river,  and 
terminate  the  low  grounds:  these  were  supplied 
with  common  rushes,  grass  and  nettles;  in  the 
moister  parts  with  bullrushes  and  flags,  and  along 
Ike  wmter's  edge  some  willows.  Here  also  were  two 
ancient  villages,  now  abandoned  by  their  inhabit 
tantSf  of  whom  no  vestige  remains^  except  two  small 
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dogs  almost  stanredj  and  a  prodigioui  quantity  of 
fleas.    After  crossiug  the  plain^  and  making  five 
mileo^  we  proceeded  through  the  hills  for  eight 
miles.    The  river  is  about  a  mile  in  width,  and  the 
hills  so  steep,  that  we  could  not  for  several  miles 
find  a  place  sufiiciently  level  to  suffer  us  to  sleep 
in  a  level  position:  at  length,  by  removing  the 
large  stones,  we  cleared  a  place  fit  for  our  purpose 
above  the  reach  of  the  tide,  and  after  a  journey  of 
twenty-nine  miles,  slept  among  the  smaller  stones^ 
under  a  mountain  to  the  right.    The  weather  was 
rainy  during  the  whole  day;  we  therefore  made 
large  fires,  to  dry  our  bedding  and  to  kill  the  fleas;, 
who  have  accumulated  upon  us  at  every  old  y  illagQ 
we  have  passed. 

Thursday  7.  The  morning  was  rainy,  and  the 
fog  so  thick,  that  we  could  not  see  across  the  river. 
We  observed,  however,  opposite  to  our  camp^  the 
upper  point  of  an  island^  between  whigh  and  the 
fteep  hills  on  the  right  we  proceeded  for  five  miles. 
Three  miles  lower  is  the  beginning  of  an  island, 
ieparated  from  the  right  shpre  by  a  Q^rrpw  chaur 
nel ;  down  this  we  proceeded^  under  the  direction 
of  some  Indians,  whom  We  had  just  met  going  up 
the  riyer,  and  who  returned  in  order  to  show  ul 
their  village.    It  consists  of  four  houses  only,  eitur 
ated  on  this  channel,  behind  several  marshy  islands 
lormed  by  two  small  creeks.    On  our  arrival  they 
gave  us  some  fish^  and  we  afterw9rds  purchased 
wappatoo  roots,  fish,  three  doge,  and  two  otter  skins, 
for  which  we  gave  fish«hooks  chiefly,  that  being 
an  article  of  which  they  are  very  fond. 

These  people  seem  to  be  of  a  differ  cut  nation  from 
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fliioee  we  hare  just  passed :  they  are  low  in  statare^ 

ill- shaped,  and  all  have  their  heads  flattened.  Thejr 

eaB  themselves  Wahkiacum,  and  their  language 

Afiera  from  that  of  the  tribes  above,  with  whom 

Ihey  trade  for  wappatoo  roots.  The  houses,  too,  are 

Imitt  in  a  different  style,  being  raised  entirely  above 

groimd,  with  the  eaves  about  five  feet  high,  and 

tfie  door  at  the  corner.     Near  the  end  opposite  to 

Aw  door  id  a  single  fireplaee,  round  which  are  the 

htds,  raised  four  feet  from  the  floor  of  earth ;  over 

(he  fire  are  httng  the  fresh  fish,  and  when  dried 

they  are  stowed  away  with  the  wappatoo  roots  un^ 

de^  the  beds.  The  dr  ess  of  the  men'  is  like  that  of  the 

people  above;  btrt  the  women  are  clad  in  s(  peculiar 

maitaer,  th^  robe  not  reaching  lower  than  the  hip^ 

and  the  body  being  covered  in  cold  weather  by  a 

tort  of  corset  of  fur,  curiously  plaited,  and  reaching 

from  the  arms  to  the  hip;  added  to  this  is  a  sort  of 

pettieoat^  or  rather  tissue  of  white  cedar  bark, 

braised  or  broken  into  sniall  strands,  and  woven 

a  girdle  by  seVeraF  cords  of  the  same  materiar. 

tied  round  the  middle,  these  strands  hang 

dey^n  as  low'  as  the  knee  in  front,  and  to  the  middle 

of  tiie  leg  behind,  and  are  of  sufficient  thickness  to 

answer  the  purpose  of  condealment  while  the  female 

s&mds  in  an  erect  poditioli,  but  in  any  other  attitude 

is  but  a  very  ineffectual  defence.     Sometimes  tho 

tiMie  is  strings  of  silk-grass  twisted  and  knotted  at 

«e«id. 

After  rentaiuing  with  fhem  about  an  hour,  we 
piocMeddown  the  channisl  with  an  Indian  dressed 
in  m  ^lor's  jacket  for  out  pilot;  aud  on  reaching 
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the  main  channel  were  vbited  by  0ome  Indian^ 
who  haTe  a  temporary  residence  on  a  marshy  island 
in  the  middle  of  the  river,  where  are  great  abun- 
dance of  water-fowl.  Here  the  monntainous  country 
again  approaches  the  river  on  the  left,  and  a  higher 
mountain  is  distinguished  towards  the  southwest. 
At  a  distance  of  twenty  miles  frotn  our  camp,  we 
halted  at  a  village  of  Wahkiacums,  consisting  of 
seven  ill-looking  houses,  built  in  the  same  form 
with  those  above,  and  situated  at  the  foot  of  the 
high  hills  on  the  right,  behind  two  small  marshy 
islands.   We  merely  stopped  to  purchase  some  food 
and  two  beaver  skins,  and  then  proceeded.    Oppo- 
site to  these  islands  the  hills  on  the  left  retire,  and 
the  river  widens  into  a  kind  of  bay,  crowded  with 
low  island^,  subject  to  be  overflowed  occasionally 
by  the  tide.  We  had  not  gone  far  from  thb  Tillage 
when  the  fog  cleared  off,  and  we  enjoyed  the  de- 
lightful prospect  of  the  ocean ;  that  ocean,  the  ob- 

*      ject  of  all  our  labours,  the  reward  of  all  our  anx- 
ieties. This  cheering  view  ezhilirated  the  qiirits  of 

I      all  thp  |>arty,  wlia  were  still  more  ddigfated  on 
hearing  the  distant  roar  of  the  breakers.  We  went 

\  on  with  great  cheerfuhiess  under  the  high  moun- 
tainous country,  which  continued  along  the  right 
bank ;  the  shore  wai^  however,  so  bold  and  rocky, 
that  we  could  not,  until  after  going  fourteen  miles 
from  the  last  village,  find  any  spot  fit  for  an  en- 
campment. At  that  distance,  having  made  dfring 
the  day  thirty-four  miles,  we  spread  our  mats  on 
the  ground,  and  passed  the  night  in  the  rain^ere 
we  were  joined  by  our  small  canoe,  which  haCbeen 
separated  from  us  during  the  fog  this  momi^' 
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Tiro  Indians  from  the  last  village  also  accompanied 
OS  to  the  camp,  bnt  having  detected  them  in  steal- 
ing a  knife,  they  were  sent  off. 

Fridaj  8.  It  rained  this  morning ;  and  having 
dianged  tbe  clothing,  -which  had  been  wet  during 
yesterday's  rain,  we  did  not  set  out  till  nine  o'clock. 
Immediately  opponte  our  camp  is  a  rock,  at  the 
distanee  of  a  mile  in  the  river,  about  twenty  feet 
ia  diameter  and  fifty  in  height,  and  towards  the 
flonthwest  some  high  mountains,  one  of  which  is 
covered  with  snow  at  the  top.  We  proceeded  past 
several  low  islands  in  the  bend  or  bay  of  the  river 
fa>  the  left,  which  is  here  five  or  six  miles  wide.  We 
were  here  overtaken  by  three  Indians  in  a  canoe, 
who  had  salmon  to  sell.  On  the  right  side  we  passed' 
an  old  village,  and  then,  at  the  distance  of  three 
miles,  entered  an  inlet  or  niche,  about  six  miles 
across,  and  making  a  deep  bend  of  nearly  five  miles 
into  the  hills  on  the  right  shore,  where  it  receives 
tiie  waters  of  several  creeks.  We  coasted  along  this 
inlet,  which,  from  its  little  depth,  we  called  Shal* 
low  bay,  and  at  the  bottom  of  it  halted  to  dine, 
near  the  remains  of  an  old  village,  from  which, 
however,  we  kept  at  a  cautious  distance,  as  it  was 
occupied  by  great  numbers  of  fleas.  At  this  place 
we  observed  a  number  of  fowl,  among  which  we 
killed  a  goose  and  two  ducks,  exactly  resembling, 
in  appearance  and  flavour,  the  canvassback  duck 
of||ie8usquehannah.  After  dinner  the  three  Indians 
left  us,  and  we  then  took  advantage  of  the  return-^ 
ing  tide,  to  g^  on  about  three  miles  to  a  point  on 
the  rig^t,  eight  miles  distant  from  our  camp;  but 
here  ike  waves  ran  so  high,  and  dashed  about  oi:ir 
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canoes  so  inach#  that  aeyeral  of  the  men  beeame 
•ea-sick.  It  vas,  therefore,  judged  impmdent  to 
go  on  in  the  present  state  of  the  weather,  and  we 
Unded  at  the  |ioint.  The  situation  was  extremely 
uncomfortable ;  the  high  hills  jutted  in  so  closely^ 
that  thert  was  not  room  for  us  to  lie  level  nor  to 
secure  our  baggage  free  from  t)ie  tide,  and  the 
water  of  the  river  is  too  salt  to  be  used ;  but  the 
waves  increasing  every  moment  so  much,  that  we 
could  not  move  from  the  spot  with  safety,  we  fixed 
ourselves  on  the  beach  left  by  the  ebb*tide,  and 
having  raised  the  baggage  on  poles,  passed  a  dis- 
agreeable night,  the  rain  during  the  day  having 
wet  us  completely,  as  indeed  we  have  been  for 
some  days  past. 

Saturday  9.  Fortunately  for  us  the  tide  did  not 
rise  as  high  as  our  camp  during  the  night,  bnt  be- 
ing accompanied  by  high  winds  from  the  south,  the 
canoes,  which  we  could  not  place  beyond  its  reach, 
were  filled  with  water>  and  were  saved  with  much 
difficulty:  our  position  was  very  uncomfortable, 
but  as  it  was  impossible  to  move  from  it,  we  waited 
for  a  change  of  weather.  It  rained,  however,  during 
the  whole  day,  and  at  two  o'clock  in  the  aftenioon 
the  flood*tide  came  in,  accompanied  by  a  high  wind 
from  the  south,  which,  about  four  o'clock  shifted  to 
the  southwest,  and  blew  almost  a  gale  directly  from 
the  sea.    The  immense  waves  now  broke  over  the 
place  where  we  were  encamped,  and  the  large  trfgt, 
some  of  them  five  or  six  feet  Ijbick,  which.  Kad 
lodged  at  the  point,  were  drifted  over  our  carnp^ 
and  the  utmost  vigilance  of  every  man  could 
scarcely  save  qulr  canoes  from  being  crushed  to 
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pieecs.  We  jreiinMii^d  in  thfi  w^ter  and  drrached 
with  rain  during  the  rest  of  the  day,  our  only  food 
bong  flome  dried  Sih^  wd  0ome  rain-^water  which 
ve  cangfat  Yet>  ihangh  wet  md  oeld,  and  imm 
of  thm  Hck  from  uatog  the  Mlt-water,  the  men 
are  cheerfnU  ftnd  foU  of  anxiet j  to  see  more  of  the 
ocean.  The  raip  continued  all  nightt  andt 

Sunday  10«  tha  foUowing  mornings  4ie  wind^ 
howeyer^  lulled*  and  the  wares  not  being  so  high, 
ve  loaded  our  canoes,  and  proceeded.   The  moun- 
tains on  the  right  are  high,  eoyered  with  timber, 
chiefly  pine,  and  descend  in  a  bold  and  loeky  shore 
to  the  water.   We  went  throngh  a  deep  niche,  and 
several  inlets  on  the  right,  while  on  the  qiporita 
side  ia  a  large  bay,  above  iriiich  the  hills  are  close 
on  the  river.  At  the  distance  of  ten  miles  the  wind 
rose  from  the  northwest,  and  the  waves  became  so 
high,  that  we  were  forced  to  return,  for  two  miles 
to  a  place  where  we  could  with  s^ty  unload.  Here 
we  landed,  at  Uie  mouth  of  a  small  mn»  and  having 
^aced  our  baggage  on  a  pile  of  drifted  logs,  waited 
until  low  water.    The  river  then  appeared  more 
calm :  we  therefore  started,  but  after  going  a  mile 
ionnd  the  waves  too  high  for  our  canoes,  and  were 
oUi|^  to  put  to  shore.    We  unloaded  the  canoes, 
and  having  placed  the  baggage  on  a  rock  above 
the  reach  of  the  tide,  encamped  on  some  drift  logs, 
which  formed  the  only  place  where  we  could  lie, 
the  hills  rising  steep  ov^  our  heads,  to  the  height 
of  five  hundred  feet.    All  our  baggage,  as  well  as 
ourselves,  were  thoroughly  wet  with  the  rain,  which 
did  not  cease  during  the  day;  it  continued  violently 
during  the  night,  in  the  course  of  which  the  tide 
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reached  the  logs  on  which  we  lajj  and  set  fliem 
afloat 

Monday  1 1*  The  wind  was  still  high  frain  the 
southwest,  and  drove  the  waves  against  the  shore 
with  great  furjr :  the  rain  too  fell  in  torrents,  and 
not  only  drenched  ns  to  the  skin,  but  loosened  the 
stones  on  the  hill  sides,  which  then  came  rolling 
down  upon  us.    In  this  comfortless  situation  we  re^ 
mained  all  day,  wet,  cold,  with  nothing  but  dried 
fish  to  satisfy  our  hunger ;  the  canoes  in  one  place 
at  the  mercy  of  the  waves,  the  baggage  in  another^ 
and  all  the  men  scattered  on  floating  logs,  or  shel-* 
tering  themselves  In  the  crevices  of  the  rocks  and 
hill  sides.    A  hunter  was  despatched  in  hopes  of 
finding  some  fresh  meat;  but  the  hills  were  so 
steep,  and  covered  with  undergrowth  and  fallen 
timber,  that  he  could  not  penetrate  them,  and  he 
was  forced  to  return*    About  twelve  o'clock  we 
were  visited  by  five  Indians  in  a  canoe :  they  came 
from  above  this  place,  on  the  opposite  side  of  the 
river,  and  their  language  much  resembles  that  of 
the  Wabkiacum :  they  called  themselves  Cathla- 
mahs.  In  person  they  are  small,  ill  made,  and  badly 
clothed ;  though  one  of  them  had  on  a  sailor's  round 
jacket  and  pantaloons,  which,  as  he  explained  by 
signs,  he  had  received  from  the  whites  below  the 
point :  we  purchased  from  them  thirteen  red  chanv 
a  fidi  which  we  found  very  excellent.    After  some 
time  they  went  on  board  the  boat,  and  crossed  the 
river,  which  is  here  five  miles  wide,  through  a  very 
heavy  sea. 

Tuesday  12.  About  three  o'clock  a  tremendous 
Ipale  ef  wind  arose,  accompanied  with  lightningt 
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tkaoiet,  and  hail :  at  six  it  became  light  for  a 
riiort  time,  but  a  violent  rain  soon  began,  and 
lasted  during  the  day.  Dnring  this  storm  one  of 
oar  boats,  secured  by  being  sunk  with  great  quan- 
tities of  stone,  got  loose,  bnt  drifting  against  a  rock 
was  recovered  without  having  received  much  in- 
jury. Our  situation  became  now  nmch  more  dan* 
ganous,  for  the  waves  were  driven  with  fury  ag^nst 
the  rocks  and  trees,  which  till  now  had  afibrded 
us  refnge :  we  theref(»re  took  advantage  of  a  low 
tide,  and  moved  about  half  a  mile  round  a  point  to 
a  small  brodc,  which  we  had  not  observed  till  now^ 
on  account  of  the  thick  bushes  and  driftwood  which 
csDcealed  its  mouth.  Here  we  were  more  safe,  but 
sffl  cold  and  wet ;  our  clothes  and  bedding  rottea 
as  well  as  wet,  our  baggage  at  a  distance,  and  the 
canoes,  our  only  means  d  escape  from  this  place, 
at  the  mercy  of  the  waves :  we  were,  however,  for« 
tunate  enough  to  eigoy  good  health,  and  even  had 
flie  Inxnry  of  getting  some  fresh  salmon  and  three 
admon  trout  in  the  brook.  Three  of  the  men  at*- 
tempted  to  go  round  a  point,  in  our  small  Indian 
canoe,  bnt  the  hi|^  waves  rradered  her  quite  un- 
maaj^eable;  these  boats  requiring  the  seamanship 
aff  the  natives  themselves  to  make  them  live  in  so 

Wednesday  13.  Dnring  the  night,  we  had  Aort 
intervals  of  fair  weather,  bnt  it  began  to  rain  in  the 
aMiming,  and  continned  throi^  the  day.  In  ordev 
to  obtain  a  view  of  the  country  below»  captain 
Clarke  followed  up  the  course  of  the  brook,  an4 
with  much  fiitigne,  and  after  walking  three  mile^i^ 
•coded  the  fot  qmr  of  the  monntaina.  The  whole 
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lower  countrf  ww  coyered  witli  almoit  iin|>eiie« 
tradble  tMc&etti  of  small  pine/ with  which  is  mixed 
a  species  of  plant  resembling  arrowwood^  twelve  or 
fifteen  feet  high,  with  a  thorny  stem,  almost  inter* 
woven  With  each  other,  and  scattered  among  ^ 
fern  and  fdlten^  timber :  there  is  dso  a  red  berry, 
somewhat  like  the  Solomon's  seal,  which  is  called 
by  the  natives  selme,  and  used  as  an  article  of  ^et 
This  thick  growth  Miidered  travelling  almost  im* 
possible,  and  it  wat  rendered  more  fatigning  by  the 
steepness  of  tbft  momitain,  which  was  so  great  as  to 
oblige  him  to  draw  himself  np  by  means  of  1t^ 
bmhes.  The  timber  on  the  hills  is  chiefly  of  a  l«rge 
tall  species  of  pine,  many  of  them  eight  or  tew  ftet 
in  diameter  at  Hie  stump,  and  rising  sometitMs 
more  than  one  hifndred  feet  in  height*  The  hail, 
which  fdl  two  nights  since^  i#  still  to  be  seen  on 
%fae  mountains :  there  w»  no  game,^  and  no  traces 
of  any,  except  some  oM  signs  of  elk :  Hie  cloudy 
v^ather  prereuted  his  seeing  to  any  ^stance,  and 
he  therefore  returned  to  eump,  atid  sent  three  mett 
in  the  Inidisa  canoe  to  try  if  they  could  double  tiie 
point,  and  find  some  safer  haibour  for  oui^  canoes^ 
At  every  fiood-tide  th«  sea  bireaks  in  great  swdls 
against  the  rocks,  and  drifts  tiie  trees  among  oar 
establishment,  so  as  to  render  it  very  insecure.  We 
were  confined,'  as  usual,  to  dried  fish*  which  is  our 
last  resoBfoe« 

Thttibday  14.  Itvanied  witfaoat  intermission  do* 
ring'  last  night  and  to-day :  the  wind  tcA  is  very 
high,  and  one  of  our  canoes  much  injured  by  bein^ 
dashed  against  Ibe  socks.  Five  Indians  from  betoW 
eame  to  us  in  a  canoe,  and  three  of  them  havinl^ 


Ind^^  iafocmed  ns,  ihat  they  had  seen  the  men 
jent  down  yesterday.   At  thifi  mojaeut  one  of  them 
srriTed,  and  iufonifed  ns  thajt  the8.e  Indiana  had 
ftglen  his  gig  and  basket :  we  therefore  ordered  the 
two  women,  who  remained  in  the  canoe,  to  restore 
them;  bnt  thia  they  re/used  till  we  threatened  to 
diQot,  when  they  gave  back  the  articles,  and  we 
then  ordered  them  tp  leave  xib.    They  were  of  the 
Wahkiacom  nation.    The  man  iu>w  inforpied  ns, 
that  they  had  ^ne  round  the  point,  as  far  as  the 
high  sen  would  mffer  them  in  the  canoe,  and  then 
landed;  and  that  in  the  night  he  had  separated 
|iom  Jiis  companioM,  who  had  gone  further  down : 
that  at  no  great  distau$e  from  where  we  are  is  a 
beautiful ^and  beaoh^  and  a  good  harbour.  Captain 
JLewis  concluded  to  examine  more  minutely  the 
Jower  part  of  the  bay,  and  taking  one  of  the  large 
canoes,  wjbs  landed  at  the  point,  wheiice  he  pro- 
ceeded by  land  with  four  mem,  and  the  canoe  re* 
tnmed  nearly  £lW  with  yrater. 

J'riday  15.  It  oontioned  raining  all  night,  but  in 
the  jnoming  the  breather  became  calm  and  fair  :\we 
therefore  b^^  to  prepare  for  setting  out,  but  be- 
fore we  were  ^ready  a  :high  wipd  sprang  up  fi^om 
the  southeast,  -and  obliged  fis  to  remain.  The  sun 
shonefuutil  que  o'clopki  and  we  were  thus  enabled 
ta.dry  our  bedding  audiCispamine  our  baggage.  The 
rain,  which  has  contimied  for  the  last  ten  days  with- 
ont  an  interval  of  more  than  two  hours,  has  com- 
pleteljr  wA  all  our  merchapdise,  spoiled  some  of 
our  fish,  destroyed  the  robes,  and  rotted  nearly  pne 
half  of  our  few  remainipg  artiples  of  clothing,  par- 
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f  icularly  the  leather  dresseB.    About  three  o'clcick 
the  wind  fell,  and  we  instantly  loaded  the  canoes, 
and  left  the  miserable  spot  to  which  we  have  been 
confined  the  last  six  days.  On  taming  the  point  we 
ctLitie  to  the  sand  beach,  through  which  runs  a  small 
stream  from  the  hilk,  at  the  mouth  of  which  is  an 
ancient  village  of  thirty-six  houses,  which  at  pre- 
sent has  no  inhabitants  except  fleas.    Here  we  met 
Shannon,  who  had  been  sent  back  to  meet  us  by 
captain  Lewis.     The  day  Shannon  left  ns  in  the 
canoe,  he  and  Willard  proceeded  on  tilt  they  met  a 
party  of  twenty  Indians,  who,  having  never  heard 
of  us,  did  not  know  where  they  came  from :  they, 
«  however,  behaved  with  so  much  civility,  and  seemed 
so  anxious  that  the  men  should  go  with  them  towards 
the  sea,  that  their  suspicions  were  excited,  and  they 
declined  going  on :  the  Indians,  however,  would 
tiot  leave  them,  and  the  men  being  confirmed  in 
their  suspicions,  and  fearful,  if  they  went  into  the 
woods  to  sleep,  they  would  be  cut  to  pieces  in  the 
night,  thought  it  best  to  pass  the  night  in  the  midst 
of  the  Indians :  they  therefore  made  a  fire,  and  af- 
ter talking  with  them  to  a  late  hour,  laid  down 
with  their  rifles  under  their  headk  When  they  awoke 
this  morning  they  found  that  the  Indians  had  stolen 
and  concealed  their  guns :  having  demanded  them 
in  vain.  Shannon  seized  a  club,  and  was  about 
assaulting  one  of  the  Indians,  whom  he  suspecbd 
as  a  thief,  when  another  Indian  be^an  to  load  a 
fowling-piece,  with  an  intention  of  shooting  him. 
He  therefore  stopped,  and  explained  by  signs,  that 
if  they  did  not  give  up  the  guns,  a  large  party 
Would  come  down  the  river,  before  the  sun  rose  is 
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a  height^  and  put  every  one  of  them  to  death. 
Eertanately  captain  iLewis  and  hU  party  appeared 
at  this  time,  and  the  terrified  Indians  immediately 
fanrng^ht  the  ^ns,  and  fiye  of  them  came  pn  with 
Shmnqp,  To  these  men  we  declared,  that  if  ever 
any  af  their  nati<m  stole  any  thin^  from  us,  he 
skmld  be  ins^anjtly  sho|;.  They  reside  po  the  north 
of  this  plaee,  and  q[>eak  a  language  different  from 
that  of  the  people  higher  up  the  river.  It  was  now 
apparent  that  the  sea  was  at  all  times  too  rough  for 
OS  to  proceed  fori&er  down  the  bay  by  water :  we 
tberefore  landed,  and  having  chosen  the  best  spot 
we  cimld  select,  made  our  camp  of  hpfards  from  the 
old  village.  We  were  now  situated  comfortably^ 
and  bekig  vinted  by  four  Wahkiacums  with  wap* 
patoo  roots,  were  eivibl,ed  to  tnajke  ,aii  a|gree^b]ie 
addition  to  our  fooi^ 

Saturday  16.  The  morning  was  clear  and  beaii- 
ttfal.  We  therefore  put  out  all  our  baggage  to  dry, 
and  sent  several  of  the  party  to  hunt.  Our  camp  id 
in  foil  view  of  the  ocean,  on  the  bay  laid  down  by 
Vancouver,  which  we  distinguish  by  the  name  of 
Haley's  bay,  from  a  trader  who  visits  the  Indians 
here,  and  is  a  great  favourite  among  them.  The 
meridian  altitude  of  this  day  gave  46''  19^  11.7"  as 
the  latitude  of  our  camp.  The  wind  was  strong  frpni 
Ihe  southwest^  and  the  waves  very  high,  yet  the 
Indiuis  were  passing  up  and  down  the  bay  in  ca- 
noes, and  several  of  them  encamped  near  us.  We 
smoked  with  them,  but  after  our  recent  experience 
of  their  thievish  disposition,  treated  them  with  cau-r 
tion.  Thou^  so  much  exposed  to  the  bad  weather, 
pme  of  the  party  have  so^ere4^  except  one,  yih(^ 
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has  a  violent'  ccid,  in  consequence  of  sleepiii^  for 
several  nights  in  wet  leather.  The  htOiters  brought 
in  two  deer,  a  crafie,  some  geese  And  dticks»  aid 
several  brant,  three  of  which  were  white,  Mcejit  "a 
black  part  of  the  wlh^,  tod  tnnch  larger  thm  ikt 
grey  bi'ant,  which  U  itself  a  si;2e  beyond  the  dttck. 

Sunday  It.  A  fair  cool  tnornthg  Attd  eMterly 
wind.  The  tide  nsM  at  this  ^lhci6  tight  feet  six 
inches  in  height,  ind  trcflite  over  the  beach  In  gre&t 
waves. 

About  oiie  o^clock  captain  Lewis  returned,  after 
having  coasted  down  Haley's  Bay  to  cape  Disa](H 
poihtment,  dhd  Bcfme  dilsiahce  to  lAe  n^th  «ldttg 
the  sea  coast.  Hie  Was  foIIoWlid^  by  several  Chin- 
nooks,  among  whoM  were  the  principal  chief  and 
His  family.  They  iah&e  us  a  prtient  6f  a  boiled 
root,  very  much  like  the  common  liquorice  in  taste 
and  si^e,  and  ckU&d  tiilwhite&ro ':  in  rfettafti  vi^e  gave 
double  the  value  of  their  ^t^seht,  tod  now  learned 
tilie  danger  of  acdi^ptflig  any  thing  from  them,  lAnce 
no  return,  even  if  ten  tlfheh  iht  value  i)f  thcfir  gift, 
can  satisfy  theib.  We  wete  tMefly  occupied  ia 
hunting,  and  were  l^ble  to  procure  three  deer,  four 
brant,  and  t\t^o  dacks,  and  kls6  ii&W  isothe  signs  of 
elk.  GAptain  Clarke  lioSv  |>i'eparM  fot*  to  "e^cursioq 
do^n  the  bay,  atad  ^ccorditigly  started, 

Monday  18,  Ai  afey-Hgfit,  tidcMipaiiied  by  eteitea 
meti.  He  proceed^  along  the  beiich  ohe  mile  lb  a 
point  df  r6cks  about  fblrty  feet  high,  ^herb  thehiBs 
retire,  leiaVlng  a  tHdte  beach,  atad'a  number  of 
ponds  covered  with  water-fowl,  between  which  and 
the  mountain  is  a  harrow  bottoto  of  alder  and  smalt 
balsam  irkin.    Seven  liiiles  from  this  rocks  ia  the 
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cMftnee  of  n  creek,  or  ntker  it^in  frMol  the  ponde 

aod  kills,  where  b  a  cabift  of  C^htnnooks.  The  cabin 

iiBtiiDed  seme  ckildren  and  four  women,  one  of 

vhom  was  in  a  mast  migeraMe  stale,  oarered  witli 

ideers,  proeeedingv  as  we  imagine,  from  the  rnto- 

real  disease,  with  which  several  of  tiie  C&innooks 

we  faava  setto  appear  to  be  afflicted.  We  were  taken 

across  in  a  canoe  by  two  sqnaws,  to  each  of  whom 

we  gave  a  fiahf-hook,  and  then  coaitio^  along  the 

bay,  passed  at  two  miles  the  low  bln£f  of  a  small 

Mil,  below  whicli  are  the  ruins  of  some  old  hats, 

sad  dose  to  it  tiie  remains  of  a  whale.  The  conntrjr 

is  low,  open  and  nmrshy,  interspersed  with  some 

Ugh  pine  and  a  thick  undergrowth.    Five  mites 

frmn  tbe  creek  we  earae  to  a  stream,  fortj  yanb 

wide  at  k>w  wafter,  which  we  called  Chianook  riven 

The  hiUs  up  mhi^  river  aad  tawnds  the  bay  are  not 

Ugh,  but  very  thickly  covered  ^ith  large  pine  of 

several  species :  in  many  places  pine  trees,  three  or 

four  feet  in  thickness,  are  seen  growing  on  the 

bodies  of  large  trees,  which,  though  fallen  and  co^ 

fered  with  moss,  were  in  part  sound.    Here  we 

dined  on  some  brant  and  plover,  killed  as  we  came 

deng,  and  after  cwisstng  in  a  boat  lying  in  the 

sand  near  some  old  haoses,  proceeded  along  a  bhrfT 

^  yellow  clay  and  soft  stone  to  a  little  bay  or  har* 

banr,  into  which  a  drain  from  some  ponds  empties : 

at  this  harbour  the  land  is  low,  but  as  we  went  on 

it  rose  to  tiiils  of  eighty  or  ninety  feet  above  the 

water.  At  the  distance  of  one  mile  is  a  second  bay, 

and  a  mile  beyond  it,  a  ffnall  rocky  island,  in  a 

deep  bend,  wliieh  seeios  to  afford  a  very  good  har* 

iNmr,  and  where  the  natives  inform  us  Europeaa 
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Tessels  anchor  for  the  purpose  of  trading.  We  went 
on  round  another  bay,  in  which  is  a  second  small 
island  of  rocks,  and  crossed  a  small  stream,  which 
rises  in  a  pond  near  the  sea  coast,  and  after  running 
through  a  low  isthmus  empties  into  the  bay*  This 
narrow  low  gpround,  about  two  or  three  hundred 
yards  wide,  separates  from  the  main  hills  a  kind  of 
peninsula,  the  extremity  of  which  is  two  miles  from 
the  anchoring  place :  and  this  spot,  which  was  called 
cape  Disappointment,  is  an  eleyated,  circular  knob, 
rimng  with  a  steep  ascent  one  hundred  and  fifty  or 
one  hundred  and  sixty  feet  above  the  water,  formed 
like  the  whole  shore  of  the  bay,  as  well  as  of  the 
•ea  coast,  and  covered  with  thick  timber  on  the 
inner  side,  but  open  and  grassy  in  the  exposure 
next  the  sea.  From  this  cape  a  high  point  of  land 
bears  south  20^  west,  about  twenty-five  miles  dis- 
tant. In  the  range  between  these  two  eminences  is 
the  opposite  point  of  the  bay,  a  very  low  ground , 
which  has  been  variously  called  cape  Rond  by  La- 
peyrouse,  and  point  Adams  by  Vancouver.  The 
water,  for  a  great  distance  off  the  mouth  of  the 
river,  appears  very  shallow,  and  within  the  mouth 
nearest  to  point  Adams,  is  a  large  sand-bar,  almost 
covered  at  high  tide.  We  could  not  ascertain  the 
direction  of  the  deepest  channel,  for  the  waves 
break  with  tremendous  force,  the  whole  distance 
across  the  bay,  but  the  Indians  point  nearer  to  the 
opposite  side  as  the  best  passage.  After  remaining 
for  some  time  on  this  elevation,  we  descended  across 
the  low  isthmus,  and  reached  the  ocean  at  the  foot 
of  a  high  hill,  about  a  mile  in  circumference,  and 
projecting  into  the  sea.  We  crossed  this  hill,  ^hipti 
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k  «peiit  and  hss  a  growth  of  high  coarse  grass,  and 
encamped  on  the  north  side  of  it,  having  made 
nineteen  miles.  Besides  the  pounded  fish  and  brant» 
we  had  for  supper  a  flounder,  which  we  picked  up 
on  the  beach. 

Tnesdaj  19.  In  the  night  it  began  to  rain,  and 
continued  till  eleven  o'clock.  Two  hunters  were 
sent  on  to  kill  something  for  breakfast,  and  the  rest 
of  the  party,  after  drying  their  blankets,  soon  foir 
lowed.  At  three  miles  we  overtook  the  hunters, 
and  breakfasted  on  a  small  deer,  which  tliey  had 
been  fortunate  enough  to  kill.  This,  like  all  those 
we  have  seen  on  tiiis  coast,  are  much  darker  than 
our  common  deer.  Their  bodies  too  are  deeper, 
their  legs  rfibrter,  and  their  eyes  larger.  Ihe 
branches  of  the  horns  are  similar,  but  the  upper 
part  of  the  tail  is  black,  from  the  root  to  the  end, 
and  they  do  not  leap,  but  jump  like  a  dieep  fright- 
ened. We  then  continued  oyer  rugged  hills  and 
steep  hollows,  near  the  sea,  on  a  course  about  north 
20*  west,  in  a  direct  Kne  from  the  cape,  till  at  the 
distance  of  five  miles  we  reached  a  point  of  h^h 
land,  below  which  a  sandy  beach  extends  in  a  direc- 
tion north  Id"*  west,  to  another  high  point  about 
twenty  miles  distant*  This  eminence  we  distin- 
guished by  the  name  of  point  Lewis.  It  is  there  that 
the  high  lands,  which  at  the  commencement  oC  the 
salldy  beach  recede  towards  Chinnook  river,  again 
approach  the  ocean.  The  intermediate  country  it 
low,  with  many  small  ponds  crowded  with  birds, 
and  watered  by  the  Chinnook,  on  the  borders  of 
which  resides  the  nation  of  the  same  name«  Wo 
went  four  miles  along  tlie  sandy  beach  to  a  small 
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^ne  tree,  on  which  captain  Qarke  m2^rke4  hi« 
natte,  with  the  year  and  day*  aad  tbw  returned  to 
the  foot  of  the  hilU,  passing  ou  the  shore  a  sturgeon 
.  ten  feet  long*  and  acTCfal  jointS'Of  the  back-hone 
of  a  whale,  both  of  which  seem  to  have  been  thrown 
Mhore  and  foandieKd.  After  dining  on  the  remains 
of  the  small  deer,  we  crossed  in  ^  southeastern 
direction  to  the  bay,  where  weanriTed  nt  the  Hth 
tance  of  two  miles,  then  coirtinnied  along  the  bay, 
croi»ed  Chimiook  river,  and  encamped  on  its  i^^r 
ade^  in  a  sandy  bottom. 

Wednesday  20.  It  rained  in  the  covne  of  the 
inght  A  hunter,  despatched  early  to  prooofes^n^ 
food,  rotumei  with  eight  ducks,  on  mHch  we 
breakl^ted,  and  then  folinwed  the  couile  lOf  the 
bay  to  the  creek  >or  outlet  .of  dhe  ponds.  It  was  now 
hi^  tide,  the  tstveam  three  hundred  yards  wide, 
land  'no  person  in  the  cabin  to  lake  us  aoro^^.  We 
therefore  made  a  small  saft,  oa  Whicli  one  of  the 
men 'passed, « and  biought  a  esmoe:  to  carry  us  over. 
As  we  ^went  along  the  dbeadi,  we  were  OF^rtahen 
"by  scleral  Indians,  whoigare  Jtts  diied  atwgiepn  and 
wQppatoo  roots,  (and  soon  .met  seTeialpfrrti^  of 
Chiiinoofcs  retomiiig  from  the  camp.  Whsa  we 
arrived  there  we  found  many  Chinnodtts,  ^and  two 
<^  them  ^  being  chiefs,  wcvwent  through  the  oere-* 
mony  of  giving  to  ^ach  a  medal,  and  to  the  most 
dittiagm6bed^a  flag.  Their  names  were  Comeom- 
moiy  and  ChillaUawiL  One  of  the  Jndteas  had  a 
robe  made  of  two  seanotter  skins,  the  far  of  which 
was  the  most  beautiful  we  had  ever  seen ;  the 
owner  resisted  every  temptation  to  part  with  it,  but 
at  length  could  not  resiat  the  ofier  of  a  belt  of  blue 
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hoiiB,  which  Chaboneau*s  wife  wore  round  her 
mist  During  oar  absence^  the  camp  had  been 
Tisited  by  many  ladians,  and  tl)e  men,  who  had 
been  employed  in  hnnting^  killed  several  deer^  and 
a  Tariety  of  wild  fowls. 

Thursday  21.  The  morning  was  cloudy,  and  from 
noon  till  night  it  rained.  The  wind  too  was  high 
from  the  sontheast,  and  the  sea  so  rough,  that  the 
water  reached  our  camp.  Most  of  the  Chtnnooks 
Ktomed  home,  but  we  were  visited,  in  the  coarse 
of  the  day,  by  people  of  different  bands  in  the 
aeighboiurhood,  among  whom  are  the  Chiltz,  a 
Batien  residing  on  the  sea  coast  near  Point  Lewis, 
and  the  Clatsops,  who  live  immediately  opposite  on 
die  south  aide  of  the  Columbia,  A  chief  from  the 
grand  ra|Hd  also  came  to  see  us,  and  we  gave  him 
a  medaL  To  each  of  our  visiters  we  made  a  present 
of  a  small  piece  of  riband,  and  purchased  some 
cianberries,  and  some  articles  of  their  manufac-i- 
tore,  such  as  mats  and  household  furniture,  for  all 
which  we  paid  high  prices.  After  we  had  been  re* 
Ueved  from  these  Indians,  we  were  surprised  at  a 
visit  of  a  different  kind;  an  old  woman,  who  is  the 
wife  of  a  Chinnook  chief,  came  with  six  young 
women,  her  daughters  and  nieces,  and  having  de*- 
fiberately  encamped  near  us,  proceeded  to  culti- 
vate an  intimacy  between  our  men  and  her  fair 
waris. 


To;^  lu 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

E^Urtiraipint  pa»1oii  of  the  utives  for  blue  brads,  which  coostitnte  amongst 
^hem  the  circnlatiiif  mediam  of  the  conntrj — The  party  still  in  search  of  a 
suitable  plaee  for  wtoter-^uarters—Still  soffering  from  the  constant  deluges 
of  Tain — Are  visited  by  the  Indians,  with  whom  they  traflic  bat  little,  on 
aoconot  of  the  extravagant  prices  they  asli  f<^f  eveiy  ^icle— Retnm  of 
captain  Ltwis,  who  reports  that  he  has  found  a  suitable  place  for  winter- 
quarters — ^liie  rain  still  continues—They  prepare  to  form  an  encampment 
on  a  point  of  high  land  on  the  iMnks  of  the  'river  Notch— <!!aptaip  Olark^ 
goes  with  a  party  to  find  a  place  suitable  for  the  manufacture  of  salt^Ue 
b  hospitably  entertained  by  the  Clatsops — This  tribe  addicted  to  the  vice  of 
gambling-^Sick mm  of  some  of  the  party,  occasioned,  by  the  Inoesaut  raiot— * 
They  form,  notwithstanding,  a  permapeot  ^icampnieiit  for  their  winlcrT 
qoarten« 

Friday  22.  IT  rained  daring  the  whole  nighty 
and  about  daylight  a  tremendous  gale  of  wind  rose 
from  the  S.  S.  E««  and  continued  during  the  whole 
day  with  |^reat  violence.  The  sea  ruiis  so  high« 
that  the  water  comes  into  our  camp^  which  the 
rain  prevents  us  from  leaving.  We  purchased  from 

•  •  •       ■      • 

the  old  squaw,  for  armbands  and  rings,  a  few  wap- 
j>atoo  roots,  on  which  we  subsisted.  They  are  nearly 
equal  in  flavour  to  liielrish  potato,  and  afibrd  a 
very  good  substitute  for  bread.  The  bad  weather 
has  driven  several  Indians  to  our  camp,  but  thej 
are  still  under  the  terrors  of  the  threat  which  we 
made  on  first  seeing  them,  and  now  behave  witl| 
the  greatest  decency. 

Saturday  23.  The  rain  (continued  through  the 
night,  but  the  morning  was  calm  and  cloudy.  The 
|iunters  were  sent  out,  and  killed  three  deer,  foui: 
f)rant,  and  three  ducks.    Towards  evening  seven 

Ratsops  came  over  in  a  canoe,  with  two  skins  of 


loe  sea-otter.  To  this  article  they  attach  an  extra- 
vagant value;  and  their  demands  for  it  were  so 
bigh,  that  we  were  fearful  of  reducing  our  ^mall 
stock  df  inerchandise^  on  which  we  must  depend 
for  subsistence  as  we  return^  to  venture  on  pur-* 
chasing.  To  ascertain  however  their  ideas  as  to  the 
value  of  different  objects,  we  offered  for  one  of  the 
skins  a  watch^  a  haudkercliief,  aii  American  dollar^ 
and  a  banch  of  fed  beads ;  but  neither  the  curious 
mechanism  of  the  watch^  nor  even  the  red  beads 
could  tempt  him ;  he  refused  tfie  offer,  but  asked 
for  tiacomodiack  or  chief  beads,  the  most  common 
Sort  of  coarse  blue^coloured  beads,  the  article  be- 
yond dll  price  in  their  estimation.  Of  these  blue 
beads  we  have  but  few,  and  therefore  reserve  them 
for  more  necessitous  circumstances. 

Sunday  24.  The  morning  being  fair  we  dried  our 
wet.articies  and  sent  out  the  hunters,  but  they  re-» 
turned  with  only  a  single  brant.  In  the  evening  a 
chief  and  several  men  of  the  Chinnooks  came  to  see 
us;  we  smoked  with  them,  and  bought  a  sea-otter 
dun  for  blue  beads.  Having  now  examined  the 
Coast,  it  becotnes  necessary  to  decide  on  the  spot  for 
our  wintering-quarters.  The  people  of  the'country' 
labsist  chiefly  on  dried  fish  and  roots,  but  of  these 
there  does  not  seem  to  be  a  sufficient  quantity  tot 
our  support,  even  were  we  able  to  purchase ;  and 
the  extravagant  prices,  as  well  as  our  small  store 
of  merchandise,  forbid  us  to  depend  on  that  resource. 
We  must  therefore  rely  for  subsistence  on  our  arms^ 
and  be  guided  in  the  choice  of  our  residence  by  the. 
abundance  of  game  which  any  particular  spot  may 
effe^    The  Indians  say  that  the  deer  Is  most  nu'^ 
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merous  at  some  dirtance  above  on  the  river,  but 
that  the  country  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  bay  ia 
better  supplied  with  elk,  an  animal  much  larger 
and  more  easily  killed  than  deer,  with  a  skin  better 
Irtted  for  clothing,  and  the  meat  of  which  is  more 
nutritive  during  the  winter,  when  they  are  both 
poor.  The  climate  too  is  obviously  much  milder 
here  than  above  the  first  range  of  mountains,  for 
the  Indians  are  thinly  clad,  and  say  they  have  lit- 
tle snow ;  indeed  since  our  arrival  the  weather  hav 
been  very  warm,  and  sometimes  disagreeably  so  r 
and  dressed  as  we  are  altogether  in  leather^  the- 
cold  would  be  very  unpleasant,  if  not  injurious^ 
The  neighbourhood  of  the  sea  is  moreover  recom- 
mended by  the  facility  of  snpplyhig  ourselves  witb 
salt,  and  the  hope  of  meeting  some  of  the  tradihg^ 
vessels,  who  are  expected  in  about  three  months^ 
and  from  whom  we  may  procure  a  fredi  supply  of 
trinkets  for  our  route  homewards.  These  conside- 
rations induced  us  to  determine  on  visiting  the  op- 
j^te  side  of  the  bay,  and  if  there  was  an  appcfar-^ 
ance  of  much  game,  to  establbh  ourselyes  ther^. 
during  the  winter.    Next  day, 

Monday  25^  however,  the  wind  was  too  high  ta 
iuffer  ns  to  cross  the  river,  but  as  it  blew  generally 
from  the  east  southeast,  the  coast  on  the  north  was 
in  some  degree  sheltered  by  the  highlands.  We 
therefore  set  out,  and  keeping  near  the  shore,  halt- 
ad  for  dinner  m  the  shallow  bay,  and  after  dark 
reached  a  spot  near  a  rock,  at  some  distance  in  the 
'  river,  and  close  to  our  former  camp  of  the  7th  inst.. 
On  leaving  our  camp,  seven  Clatsops  accompanied 

in  ft  canoe,  but  after  |^oing  a  few  miles  crossed 
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the  hsLj,  through  immende  high  warts,  leavhig  ti9^ 
jn  admiration  at  the  dexterity  with  which  they 
threw  aside  each  wave  as  it  threatened  to  come 
over  their  canoe.  The  eyening  was  cloudy,  and  in 
the  morning, 

Tuesday  26,  it  rained.  We  set  out  with  the  wind 
from  east  northeast,  and  a  short  distance  ahove  the 
rock,  near  our  camp,  began  to  cross  the  river.  We 
passed  between  some  low  marshy  blands,  which  we 
called  the  Seal  islands,  and  reached  the  south  side 
of  the  Columbia,  at  a  bottom  three  miles  below  b 
point,  to  which  we  gave  the  name  of  point  SamueL 
After  going  along  the  shore  for  five  miles,  we  en- 
tered a  channel  two  hundred  yards  in  width,  which 
separates  from  the  main  land  a  large  but  low  island* 
On  this  channel,  and  at  the  foot  of  some  high  lands, 
is  a  village,  where  we  landed.    It  consists  of  nine 
larga  wooden  houses,  inhabited  by  a  tribe  called 
Cathlamahs,  who  seem  to  differ  neither  in  dress, 
language  nor  ^nanners,  from  the  Chinnooks  and 
Wahkiaeums :  like  whom  they  live  chiefly  on  fish 
and  wappatoo  roots.    We  found,  however,  as  we 
hoped,  some  elk  meat :  after  dining  on  some  fresh 
fish  and  roots,  which  we  purchased  from  them  at 
an  immoderate  price,  we  coasted  along  a  deep  bend 
of  the  river  towards  the  south,  and  at  night  en- 
camped under  a  high  hill;  all  the  way  from  the 
village  the  land  is  high,  and  has  a  thick  growtb 
of  pine  bislsam  and  other  timber ;  but  as  it  was  st31 
raining  very  hard,  it  was  with  difficulty  we  pro^ 
cured  wood  enough  to  make  fires.    Soon  after  we 
landed  three  Indians  from  the  Cathlawah  village 
^ame  ^wa  with  wappatoo  roots,  some  of  whtck^ 
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-we  purchased  with  fish-hoobs.    At  daylight  ttiB 
next  morning,    . 

.  Wednesday  27,  eleven  more  came  down  with 
provisions,  skins  and  mats  for  sale,  but  the  prices 
were  too'  high  for  our  reduced  ^nances,  and  we 
bought'  nothing.  As  we-  were  preparing  to  set  out 
we  missed  an  axe,  which  was  found  under  the  robe 
of  one  of  the  Indians,  and  they  were  all  prohibited 
in  consequence  from  following  us.  We  went  on  id 
the  rain,  which  had  continued  through  the  nighty 
and  passing  between  a  number  of  islands,  came  to 
a  small  river,  called  by  the  Indians  Kekemahke* 
.We  afterwards  came  to  a  very  remarkable  knob  of 
land,  projecting  about  a  mile  and  a  half  towards 
Shallow  bay;  and  about  four  miles  round,  while 
the  seek  of  land,  which  connects  it  to  the  main 

• 

shore,  is  not  more  than  fifty  yards  wide.  We  went 
round  this  projection,  which  we  named  point  Wil~ 
liam ;  but  the  waves  then  became  so  high,  that  we 
could  not  venture  any  farther,  and  we  therefore 
landed  on  a  beautiful  shore  of  pebbles  of  various 
.colours,  and  encamped  near  an  old  Indian  hut  on 
the  isthmus.  In  drawing  our  canoes  on  shore,  we 
had  the  misfortune  to  make  a  split  two  feet  long  in 
one  of  them.  The  isthmus  opposed  a  formidable 
barrier  to  the  sea,  for  we  now  found  that  the  water 
below  is  salt,  while  that  above  is  fresh  and  well 
tasted.  It  rained  hard  during  the  whole  day;  it 
continued  all  night,  and  in  the  horning, 

Thursday  28,  began  more  violently,  attended 
.  with  a  high  wind  from  the  southwest.  It  was  novr 
.  impossible  to  proceed  on  so  rough  a  sea.  We  there-- 
.fore  sent  several  men  to  hunt^  and  the  rest  of  us 
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remained^  daring  the  day,  in  a  situation  the  most' 
cheerless  and  uncomfortable.  On  this  little  neck  of 
land  we  are  exposed  with  a  miserable  covering, 
which  does  not  deserve  the  name  of  a  shelter,  to  the 
violence  of  the 'winds;  all  onr  bedding  and  stores, 
as  well  as  our  bodies,  are  completely  wet,  our 
clothes  rotting  with  constant  exposure,  and  no  food 
except  the  dried  fish  obtained  from  the  falls,  to 
which  we  are  again  reduced.  The  hunters  all  re- 
turned hungry,  and  drenched  with  rain,  having 
seen  neither  deer  nor  elk,  and  the  swan  and  brant 
too  shy  to  be  approached.  At  noon  the  wind  shifted 
to  the  northwest;  and'  blew  with  such  tremendous 
fury,  that  many  trees  were  blown  down  near  us. 
This  gale  lasted,  with  short  intervals,  during  the 
whole  night ;  but  towards  morning, 

Triday  29,  the  wind  lulled,  though  the  rain  con- 
timied,  and  the  waves  were  still  high.  Captain 
Lewis  took  the  Indian  canoe;  which  is  better  cal* 
calated  for  rough  weather,  and  with  five  men  went 
down  to  a  small  bay  below  us,  where  we  expect  to 
find  elk.  Three  other  men  set  out  at  the  same  time 
to  hunt,  in  difierent  directions,  and  the  rest  re<t 
mained  round  the  smoke  of  our  fires,  drying  lea- 
ther, in  order  to  make  some  new  clothes.  The 
night  brought  only  a  continuation  of  rain  and  hail; 
with  short  intervals  of  fair  weather^  till  in  the 
morning,  * 

Saturday  30,  it  cleared  up  about  nine  o'clock, 
and  the  sun  shone  for  several  hours.  Other  hunters 
were  now  sent  out,  and  we  passed  the  remainder 
of  the  day  in  drying  our  merchandise,  so  long  ex- 
posed. Several  of  the  men  complain  of  disorders  in 
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their  bowek^  which  can  be  ascribed  only  to  fheit 
diet  of  pounded  fish  mixed  with  salt-water :  and 
ihey  are  therefore  directed  to  use  for  that  purpose, 
t)ie  fresh  water  above  the  point    The  hunters  had 
seen  three  elk,  but  could«not  obtain  any  of  them : 
they  ho^feyer  brouj^ht  in  three  hawks^  and  a  few; 
black  ducks,  of  a  species  common  in  the  United 
Statesj  living  in  large  flocks^  and  feeding  on  grass : 
they  are  distinguished  by  a  sharp  white  beak,  toes 
separated,  and  having  no  craw.  Besides  these  wild 
fowls,  there  are  in  this  neighbourhood  a  large  kind 
of  buzzard  with  white  wings,  the  gray  and  the  bald 
eagle,  the  large  red-tailed  hawk,  the  blue  magpy e^ 
and  great  numbers  of  ravens  and  crows.  We  observe, 
however,  few  small  birds;  the  one  which  has  mos^ 
attracted  our  attention  being  a  small  brown  bird, 
wrhich  seems  to  frequent  logs  and  the  roots  of  trees. 
Of  other  animals  there  is  a  great  abundance.    We 
fee  greal;  quantities  of  snakes,  lizards,  worms  and 
spiders,  as  weU  as  small  bugs,  flies,  and  insects  of 
different  kinds.  The  vegetable  productions  are  also 
numerous*    The  hills  along  the  coast  are  high  and 
steep,  and  the  general  covering  is  a  growth  of  lofty 
pines  of  different  species,  some  of  which  rise  more 
than  two  hundred  feet,  and  are  ten  or  twelve  feet 
in  diameter  near  the  root    Bendes  these  treesj  we 
observe  on  the  point,  a  species  of  ash,  thl^  alder, 
the  laurel,  one  species  of  the  wild  crab,  and  several 
kinds  of  underbrush,  among  which  the  rpsebiishef 
are  conspicuous. 

Sunday,  December  1,  1805.  Again  we  had  a 
cloudy  day,  and  the  wind  so  high  from  the  east, 
that  having  ventured  in  a  boat,  with  a  view  tahunt^ 
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zt  MM&e  distance^  wc  were  qbliged  to  return.  We 
renmed  oat  occupation  of  dresBing^  leather*  and 
BesdiDg  oar  old  clothes,  in  which  we  passed  the 
dsj.  The  Imnters  came  in  with  a  report  of  their 
kamgr  seen  two  herds  of  elk,  but  they  could  kill 
nothing,  and  we  therefore  againr  fed  upon  dried 
fi*.  At  sanset  it  began  to  rain  violently,  and 
coathued  all  night,  and 

Monday  2,  the  next  day.  This  disagreeable 
food,  poanded  fish,  has  occasioned  so  much  sick- 
ness among  the  men,  that  it  is  now  absolutely  ne- 
wsBtry  to  vary  it.  Three  hunters  therefore  set  out, 
aad  three  more  were  sent  up  the  Kekemahke  creek, 
ia  search  of  fish  or  birds.  Towards  evening  one  of 
Ibom  returned :  he  had  observed  great  appearances 
of  elk,  and  even  seen  two  herds  of  them;  but  it 
niaed  so  hard,  that  he  could  with  difficulty  get  a 
dtot:  he  bad,  however,  at  last  killed  one,  at  the 
Stance  of  Ax  miles  from  the  camp,  and  a  canoe 
wssnow  sent  to  bring  it.  The  party  from  Keke* 
loahke  creek  were  less  snceessful :  they  had  seen 
no  fi4i,  and  all  the  birds,  in  consequence  probably 
of  being  much  hunted  by  the  Indians,  were  too  shy 
to  be  approached. 

Tuesday  3.  The  wind  was  from  the  east,  and  the 
looming  fair ;  but  as  if  a  whole  day  of  fine  weather 
wai  not  permitted,  towards  night  it  began  to  rain. 
£ten  this  transient  glimpse  of  sunshine  revived  the 
ipirits  of  the  party,  who  were  still  more  pleased 
vken  the  elk  killed  yesterday  was  brought  into 
cttop.  Tins  was  the  first  elk  we  had  killed  on  the 
WM  side  of  the  Rocky  mountains ;  and,  condemned 
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as  vre  have  been  to  the  dried  fish,  forms  a  most 
nourishing  food.     After  eating  the  marrow  of  the 
shankboiies«  the  squaw  chopped  them  fine,  and  hj 
boiling  extracted  a  pint  of  grease,  superior  to  the 
tallow  itself  of  the  animal.  A  canoe  of  eight  Indians, 
who  were  carrying  down  wappatoo  roots  to  trade 
with  the  Clatsops,  stopped  at  our  camp :  we  bought 
a  few  roots  for  small  fish-hooks,  and  they  then  left 
us:  but,  accustomed  as  we  are  to  the  sight,  we 
could  not  but  view  with  admiration  the  wonderful 
dexterity  with  which  they  guide  their  canoes  oyer 
the  most  boisterous  seas;  for  though  the  waves  were 
ISO  high,  that  before  they  had  gone  half  a  mile  the 
canoe  was  several  times  out  of  sight,  they  pH>ceeded 
Vith  the  gre&teM  calmness  and  security.     Two  of 
the  hunters,  who  set  out  yesterday,  had  lost  their 
way,  and  did  not  return  till  this  evening :  they  had 
«den  in  their  ramble  great  signs  of  elk,  and  had 
killed  six,  which  they  had  butchered,  and  left  at  a 
great  distance.     A  party  was  sent  in  the  mornings 
Wednesday  4,  to  carry  the  elk  to  a  bay,  some 
distance  below,  to  which  place,  if  the  weather  per- 
mitted, we  would  all  remove  our  camp  this  evening; 
but  the  rain,  which  had  continued  during  the  night, 
lasted  all  next  day,  and  was  accompanied  by  so 
high  a  wind  from  th^  southeast  and  south,  that  we 
dared  not  risk  our  canoes  on  the  water.  It  was  high 
water  at  eleven  o'clock,  when  the  spring-tide  rose 
two  feet  higher  than  the  common  flood-tides.    We 
passed  the  day  around  our  fires,  and  as  we  are  so 
situated  that  the  smoke  will  not  immediately  leave 
the  camp,  we  are  very  much  incommoded,  and  oar 
eyes  injured  by  it.  No  news  has  yet  been  received 
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firom  captain  Lewis,  and  we  begin  to  have  much 
tmeasiness  for  his  safety. 

Thnrsday^  December  5.  It  rained  during  the 
whole  night,  and  this  morning  the  rain  and  high 
wind  compelled  us  to  remain  at  our  camp.  Besides 
the  inconvenienee  of  being  thus  stopped  on  our 
route,  we  now  found  that  all  our  stores  and  bedding 
are  again  wet  with  rain.  The  high  water  was  at 
twelve  o^clock,  and  rose  two  inches  beyond  that  of 
yesterday.  In  the  afternoon  we  were  rejoiced  at  the 
return  of  captain  Lewis,  who  came  in  a  canoe  with 
three  of  his  men,  the  other  two  being  left  to  guard 
rix  elk  and  five  deer  which  they  had  killed :  he 
had  examined  the  coast,  and  found  a  river  a  short 
distance  below,  on  which  we  might  encamp  during 
the  winter,  with  a  sufficiency  of  elk  for  our  subsis- 
tence within  reach.  This  information  was  very  satis- 
factory, and  we  deeide4  6i>  going  thither  as  soon 
as  we  could  move  from  the  point ;  b|it  all  night  and 
the  following  day, 

Friday  6,  it  rained,  and  the  wind  blew  hard  fron^ 
the  southwest,  so  that  the  sea  was  still  too  rough 
for  us  to  proceed.  The  high-tide  of  to-day  fpse 
thirteen  inches  higher  than  it  did  yesterday,  and 
obliged  us  to  move  our  camp  to  a  high  situation. 
Here  we  remained,  waiting  for  better  weather,  till 
about  dark  the  wind  shifted  to  the  north,  and  thfe 
sky  was  clear.  We  had  now  some  prospect  of  being 
able  to  leave  our  situation,  and  indeed  although 
some  rain  fell  in  the  course  of  the  night,  the  next 
momtiig, 

Saturday  7,  was  fair;  we  therefore  loaded  our 
caopes^  and  proceeded.    But  the  tide  was  against 
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us,  and  the  waves  very '  high,  so  that  we  wef e 
obliged  to  proceed  slowly,  and  cautiously.  We  at 
length  turned  a  point,  .%nd  found  ourselves  in  s 
deep  bay ;  here  we  landed  for  breakfast,  and  were 
joined  by  the  party  sent  out  three  days  ago  to  look 
for  the  six  elk.  In  seeking  for  the  elk  they  had 
missed  their  way  for  a  day  and  a  half,  and  when 
they  reached  the  pl^ce,  found  the  elk  so  much 
spoiled,  that  they  brought  the  skins  only  of  four  of 
them.  After  breakfast  we  coasted  round  the  bay, 
which  is  about  four  miles  across,  and  receives,  be- 
sides several  small  creeks,  two  rivers,  called  by  the 
Indians,  the  one  KiUiowanakel,  the  other  Net«il. 
We  called  it  Meriwether's  bay,  flrom  the  christian 
name  of  captain  Lewis,  who  was,  no  doubt,  the  first 
white  man  who  surveyed  it.  As  we  went  along  the 
wind  was  high  from  the  northeast,  and  in  the  middle 
of  the  day  it  rained  for  two  hours  and  then  cleared 
off!  On  reaching  the  scruth  side  of  the  bay  we 
ascended  the  Netul  for  three  miles  to  the  first  point 
of  high  land  on  its  western  bank,  and  formed  oar 
camp  in  a  thick  grove  of  lofty  pines,  about  two 
hundred  yards  from  the  water*  and  thirty  feet 
above  the  level  of  the  high  tides. 

Sunday  8,  This  seemed  the  most  eligible  spot  for 
our  winter  establishment.  In  order  therefore  to  find 
a  place  for  making  salt,  and  to  examine  the  conn* 
try  further,  captain  Clarke  set  ont  with  five  men, 
and  pursuing  a  course  south  sixty  degree  west, 
over  a  dividing  ridge,  through  thick  pine  timber^ 
ranch  of  which  had  fallen,  passed  the  heads  of  two 
small  brooks.  In  the  neighbourhood  of  these  the 
land  was  swampy  and  overflowed,  and  we  waded 
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kaee-deep  till  we  cvme  to  an  open  ridgy  prairie, 
covered  with  the  plaitt  known  on  our  frontier  bj 
the  name  olt  sacacommia  Here  is  a  creek  about 
mxtj  yardf  wide,  mnain^  towards  point  Adams; 
they  paiKd  it  on  a  small  raft  At  this  place  they 
discovered  a  laige  h^rd  of  elk,  and,  after  pursuing 
them  for  three  miles  over  bad  swamps  and  small 
ponds,  killed  one  of  tiiem.  The  agility  with  which 
the  elk  crossed  the  swamps  and  bogs,  leems  almost 
incredible ;  as  we  followed  their  track,  the  ground 
for  a  whole  aere  would  shake  .at  our  tread,  and 
sometimes  we  snn^  to  our  hips,  without  finding  any 
bottom.  Oyer  the  surface  of  these  bogs  is  a  species 
of  moss,  among  which  are  great  numbers  of  cran- 
berries, and  occasionally  there  rise  from  the  swamp 
steq>  and  small  knobs  of  earth,  thickly  covered 
With  .pine  and  laurel.  On  one  of  these  we  baited  at 
night,  but  it  was  scarcely  large  »ough  to  suffer 
vs  to  lie  clear  of  the  water,  and  had  very  little  dry 
wood.  We  succeeded  however  in  collecting  enough 
to  make  a  fire,  and  having  stretched  the  elk  skin 
to  keep  off  the  rain,  which  still  continued,  slept  till 
morning, 

Monday  9^  when  we  rose,  perfectly  wet  with 
rain  during  the  night.  Three  meii  were  then  sent 
in  pursuit  of  the  elk,  while  with  the  other  three 
captain  Clarke  proceeded  westward  towards  the 
sea.  He  passed  over  three  swamps,  and  then. arrived 
at  a  creek,  which  was  too  deep  to  ford,  and  there 
iras  no  wood  to  make  a  raft.  He  tlierefore  proceed- 
ed down  it  for  a  short  distance,  till  he  found  that 
he  was  between  the  forks  of  a  creek.  One  branch. 
Which  he  had  paseed  yesterdays  turns  round  to* 
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ttrards  the  southwest,  to  meet  another  of  eqaal  size 
from  the  south,  and  together  they  form  a  small 
river,  about  seventy  yards  wide.  He  returned  to 
the  place  where  he  had  left  the  raft,  and  haying 
crossed  proceeded  down  about  a  mile,  when  he  met 
three  Indians.  They  were  loaded  with  fresh  salmon, 
which  they  had  taken  with  a  gig,  and  were  now 
returning  to  their  village  on  the  sea  coast,  where 
they  invited  him  to  accompany  them.  He  agreed, 
and  they  brought  out  a  canoe  hid  along  the  banka 
of  the  creek.  In  this  they  passed  over  the  branch 
which  he  had  just  crossed  on  a  raft,  and  then  car- 
ried the  canoe  a  quarter  of  a  mile  to  the  other  fork, 
which  they  crossed,  and  continued  down  to  the 
mouth  of  the  river.  At  this  place  it  makes  a  great 
bend,  wh^re  the  river  is  seventy  yards  wide ;  just 
above,  or  to  the  south  of  which,  is  the  village. 

We  crossed  over,  and  found  that  it  consisted  of 
three  houses,  inhabited  by  twelve  families  of  Clat* 
sops.  They  were  on  the  south  exposure  of  a  hill, 
and  sunk  about  four  feet  deep  into  the  ground ;  the 
walls,  roof  and  gable-ends,  being  formed  of  split 
pine  boards:  the  descent  through  a  small  door  down 
a  ladder.  There  are  two  fires  in  the  middle  of  the 
room,  and  the  beds  disposed  round  the  walls,,  twe  _ 
or  three  feet  from  the  fall,  so,as  to  leave  room  unr 
der  them  for  their  bags,  baskets,  and  household 
articles.  The  floor  itself  is  covered  with  mats. 
Captain  Clarke  was  received  with  much  attention. 
As  soon  as  he  entered  clean  mats  were  spread,  and 
fish,  berries  and  roots  set  before  him  on  small  neat 
platters  of  rushes.  After  he  had  eaten,  the  men  of 
the  other  houses  came  and  fmoked  with  him.  They  , 
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all  Appeared  much  neater  in  their  persons  and  diet 
than  Indians  generally  are,  and  frequently  wash 
their  hands  and  faces,  a  ceremony  by  no  means  ffe« 
quent  elsewhere.  While  he  was  conversing  with 
them,  a  flock  of  brant  lighted  on  the  water,  and  he 
with  s  small  rifle  shot  one  of  them  at  a  great  dis- 
tance. They  immediately  jumped  in  and  brought 
it  on  shore,  very  much  astonished  at  the  shot,  which 
contributed  to  make  them  increase  their  attention. 

Towards  evening  it  began  to  rain  and  blow  very 
violently  from  the  southwest;  and  captain  Clarke 
therefore  determined  to  remain  during  the  night. 
When  they  thought  his  appetite  had  returned,  an 
old  woman  presented  him  in  a  bowl,  made  of  light 
eoloored  horn,  a  kind  of  sirrup,  pleasant  to  the 
taste,  and  made  from  a  species  of  berry  common  in 
this  country,  about  the  size  of  a  cherry,  and  called 
by  the  Indians  shelwel :  of  these  berries  a  bread  is 
afao  prepared,  which  being  boiled  with  roots  forms 
a  soup,  which  was  served  in  neat  wooden  trenchers : 
this,  with  some  cockles,  was  his  repast.  The  men  of 
the  village  now  collected,  and  began  to  gamble. 
The  moat  common  game  was  one  in  which  one  of 
the  company  was  banker,  and  played  against  all 
the  rest   He  had  a  piece  of  bone,  about  the  size  of 
a  large  bean,  and  having  agreed  with  any  indivi* 
dual  as  to  the  value  of  the  stake,  would  pass  the 
bone  fftun  one  hand  to  the  other  with  great  dexte* 
rity,  singing  at  the  same  time,  to  divert  the  atten- 
tion of  his  adversary:  and  then  holding  it  in  his 
hands,  his  antagonist  was  challenged  to  guess  in 
vUch  of  them  the  bone  was,  and  lost  or  won  as  he 
pointed  to  the  right  or  wrong  hand«    To  this  gamo 
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of  htsaid  thgr  abandooed  theaselTet  wttii  great 
ardottr ;  tometincf  every  thing  ikey  pesMn  is  sa* 
crifieed  to  it,  and  tint  evening  several  of  the  Indians 
lost  all  the  beads  which  they  had  with  them.  This 
lasted  for  three  hours,  when  captain  Clarke  appear* 
ing  disposed  to  sleep,  the  man  who  had  been  most 
attentive,  and  whose  name  was  Cuskalah,  spread 
two  hew  mats  near  the  fire,  and  ordering  his  wife 
to  retire  to  her  own  bed,  the  rest  of  the  compwiy 
dispeiBed  at  the  same  time.  Captain  Clarke  then 
lay  down,  but  the  violence  with  which  the  fleas 
attacked  hint  did  not  leave  his  rest  nnfaroken,  and 
he  rose, 

Tuesday  10,  early.    The  morning  was  cloudy, 
with  some  rain:  he  walked  out  on  theieadtore, 
and  observed  th^e  Indians  walkii^  up  and  down  the 
creek,  and  estamining  the  share :  he  was  at  a  kas 
to  understand  their  object,  till  one  of  them  came 
to  him,  and  explained  that  they  were  in  search  of 
fish  which  had  been  thrown  on  shore  and  left  by 
the  tide,  adding  in  English^  ^*  sturgeon  is  very 
good/*    There  is,  indeed,  every  reason  to  nnpose^ 
that  these  Clatsops  depend  for  their  subaiitanee, 
daring  the  winter,  chielHy  on  the  fish  thus  casually 
thrown  on  the  coast.    After  amusing  himself  for 
some  time  on  the  beach,  he  returned  towards  the 
vHlage,  and  shot  on  his  way  two  brant.  As  iie  came 
near  the  village^  one  of  the  Indians  asked '  him  to 
shoot  a  duck,  about  thirty  steps  distent  r  he  did  io, 
Btki  havir^  accidentally  riiot  off  its  head,  the  bird 
was  brought  to  the  village  by  the  Indians,  all  of 
whom  came  round  in  astonishment:  they iixamined 
the  duck,  the  musket,  and  the  very  nnall  bullets^ 


tAich  IVere  dhandred  tOrtHe  .poniid,  and  tiien  ex-* 
dktmed,  Cl<nich  miisqiiet,  wak^, .  comiAatax  miifl^ 
qoet:  a  good  mmkett  ^o.not  imderrtand  this  kind 
of  musket.  They  now  placed  before  hivx  their  best 
loots,  fish^  and  sirmpj  after  which  he  attempted  td 
pvrehaie  a  sea-otter  skin  with  some  red  beads, 
ndiich  he  happened  to  have  about  him ;  bnt  they 
declined  trading,  as  the  j  valued  none  except  blue 
or  white  beads :  he  therefore  boiight  nothing  but  a 
little  berry  bread  and  a  few  roots,  in  exchange  for 
fialiNhookSr  and  then  set  out  to  return  by  the  same 
route  he  came.  He  was  accompanied  by  Cuskalah 
and  his  brother  as  far  as  the  third  creek,  and  then 
pioeeeded  to  the  camp  through  a  heayy  rain.  The 
iMe  party  had.  been- occupied  during  his  ahsence 
ia  cutling  down  trees  to  make  huts,  and  in  huntings 
Wedoesday  11.  The  rain  continued  last  night  and 
flie  whole  of  tiiis  day.  We  were,  howerer,  all  em* 
ifittftd  in  putting  up  our  winter  cabins,  which  we 
are  atoxiou  to  finish^  m  several  of  the  men  are  be* 
fjmamg  to  suffer  from  the  excessive  dampness :  four 
fafiftom  ha:ve  very  violent  colds,  one  haa  a  dysen*^ 
lery,  u  tkird  haa  tumours  on  his  legs,  and  two  have 
been  mjured  by  dislocation  and  stiaining  of  their 

Thursday  13.  We  coatiniied  to  workJn  the  tain 
at  our  houkes.  In  the  evening  there  arrived  tM  o 
eauoca  of  Clatst^,  aindng  whom  was  a  principal 
chief,  catted  ComowoL  We  gave  him  a  modal,  and 
treated  his  companions  with  great  attention  j  after 
trhich  we  began  to  bargain  for  a  small  sea-otter 
ikin,  sMne  wa{^too  roots,  and  another  species  oC 

VOL.  tu  .  a       . 
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root  called  8haiiataque#  We  readily  perceived  thrt 
they  were  close  dealers,  stickled  much  for  trifles, 
and  never  closed  the  bargain  until  they  thought 
they  had  the  advantage.  The  wappatoo  is  dear,  as 
they  themselves  are  obliged  to  give  a  high  price 
for  it  to  the  Indians  above.  Blue  beads  are  the  ar* 
tides  most  in  request,  the  white  occupy  the  next 
place  in  their  estimation,  but  they  do  not  value 
much  those  of  any  other  colour.  We  succeeded  at 
last  in  purchasing  ti»eir  whole  cargo  for  a  few  fish- 
hooks, and  a  small  sack  of  Indian  tobacco,  which 
we  had  received  from  the  Shoohonees.  The  next 
morning, 

Friday  13,  we  treated  them  to  a  breakfast  on  elk 
meat,  of  which  they  seemed  very  fond ;  and  having 
purchased  from  them  two  skins  of  the  lucervia,  and 
two  robes  made  of  the  skin  of  an  animal  about  the 
size  of  a  cat,  they  left  us.  Two  hunters  arrived 
with  the  pleasing  intelligence  of  their  having  killed 
eighteen  elk  about  six  miles  off.  Our  huts  begin 
to  rise,  for  though  it  rains  all  day,  we  omtinue  oor 
labours,  and  are  rejoiced  to  find,  that  the  beautiful 
balsam  pine  splits  into  excellent  boards,-  more  than 
two  feet .  in  width.  In  the  evening  three  Indians 
came  in  a  canoe,  with  provisions  and  skins  for  sale, 
and  spent  the  night  with  us. 

Saturday  14.  Again  it  rained  all  day,  but  by 
working  constantly  we  finished  the  walk  of  our 
huts,  and  nearly  completed  it  house  f^r  our  provi-- 
sioiis.  The  constant  rains  have  completely  spoiled 
our  last  supply  of  elk ;  but  notwithstanding  that 
scarcely  a  man  has  been  dry  for  a  great  number  of 
days,  the  sick  are  recoyering.   Four  men  were  de- 
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spatehed  to  guard  the  elk  which  were  killed  yes* 
terday,  till  a  larger  party  joined  them.     Accord- 

Sonday  19,  captain  Clarke  with  sixteen  men  set 
OTit  in  three  canoes,  and  having  rowed  for  three 
ndles  np  the  riyer,  tnrned  up  a  large  creek  from 
the  right,  and  after  going  three  miles  further, 
landed  about  the  height  of  the  tide^water.  The 
men  were  then  despatched  in  small  parties  to  bring 
in  the  elk,  each  man  returning  with  a  quarter  of 
the  animal.  In  bringing  the  third  and  last  load, 
nearly  half  the  men  missed  their  way,  and  did  not 
return  till  after  night ;  five  of  them  indeed  were 
not  able  to  find  their  way  at  all.  It  bad  been  cloudy 
wd  in  the  night  began  to  rain,  and  as  we  had  no 
eover  were  obliged  to  sit  up  the  greater  part  of  the 
aigbt,  for  as  soon  as  we  lay  down  the  rain  would 
eome  under  us,  and  compel  us  to  rise.  It  was  in*, 
deed  a  most  uncomfortable  ntuation,  but  the  fivo 
men  who  joined  us  in  the  morning, 

Monday  16,  had  been  more  unlucky,  for  in  ad«> 
dition  to  the  rain,  which  had  poured  down  upon 
them  all  night,  they  had  no  fire,  and  drenched  and 
eold  as  they  were,  exhibited  a  most  distressing 
sight  They  had  left  their  loads  where  they  slept, 
and  some  men  were  sent  after  them,  while  others 
vera  despatched  after  two  more  elk  in  another 
bend  of  the  creek,  who  after  taking  these  two  last 
oa  board,  proceeded  to  our  camp.  It  rained  and 
hailed  dnring  the  day,  and  a  high  wind  from  the. 
nntheast  not  only  threw  down  trees  as  we  passed 
along,  but  made  the  riyer  so  rough,  that  we  pro-^/ 
needed  with  great  risk.  We  now  bad  the  me^U 
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house  covered;  and  alP  oar  game  carefully  Emig' 
up  in  small  pieces.: 

Tuesday  17.  It  rained  all  nighty  and  this  mom^ 
ing  there  vas  a  high  "wind^  and  hail  as  weH  as  rain 
feU;  and  on  the  top  of^a^moontain/about  ten  aoiks 
to  the  southeast  of  ns^  we*  observed  seme  snow;  The 
greater  part  oi  our  stores  is^wet,  and  our  leathern 
tent  is  so  rotten,  thai  thetsKgbtest  touch' makes  a* 
rent  in  it,  and  it  wMi  now  scarcely  shelter  a  spet 
large  enough  for  our  beds.  We  were  all  bus^  in 
finishing  the  inside  of  the  bfrts.  The  after  part  was 
cool  and  fain  But  this  respite  was  df  very  short 
duration,  for  all  night  it  continued  raining  and' 
mowing  alternately » (and  in  the '  moraifig, 

Wednesday  18,  we  had  snow  and  hail  till  twelve 
o'clock,  ai(ter  whicih  it  changed  to  rain.  .  The  air 
now  became  cool  and  disagreeaUe^  the  wi|id.  high 
and  unsettled,  so  that  being  thinly  dnessed  in  lea-r 
ther,  we  were  able  to  do  very  little  ^on  the  houseSt' 

Thursday  10.  .The -rain  continued  all  night  with 
abort  intervals,  but  the  morning  was  fair,  kmd  the 
wind  from  the  southwest.  'Situated  as  we  are,  our 
only  occupation  is  to  work  as  diligently  as  we  can 
on  our  houses,  and  to  watch  the  changes  of  the 
weather,  on  which  so  much  of  our  comfort  depends. 
We  availed  ourselves  of  this  glimpse  of  smnohine, 
to  send  across  Meriwether's  bay  for  the  boards  of 
^n  old  Indian  house;  but  before  the  party  returned 
with  them,  the  weather  clouded,  and  we  agai»  had 
hail  and  rain  during  the  rest  of  the  day*  Our  only 
visiters  were  two  Lidians,  who  rpent  a  short  time 
Vi^ith  us^ 

Friday  20.  A  mcf^essipn  of  rain  and  iMiil  during 
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&e  aiglit    At  ten  o'clock  it  cleared  off  for  a  abort 
time,  but  Ifae  rain  soon  recommenced ;  we  now  co* 
▼ered  in  four  of  our  huts ;  three  Indians  came  in  a  • 
canoe  with  mats,  roots,  and  the  berries  of  thesaca^ 
cammjg.    These  people  proceed  with  a»  dexterity 
and  fine«e  in  their  bargiiMaB,  which,  if  they  hare 
mC  learned  frotn  their  fweig^  visiters,  it  may  show  • 
how  nteriy  allied  is  the  cmming  of  sayi^es  to  the 
little  arts  of  traffic.   They  begin  by  asking  double 
or  treble  the  value  of  what  they  have,  to  sell,  and 
lower  their  demand  in  proportion  to  the  greater,  or 
less  dtgtee  of  ardor  or  knowledge  of  the  purchaser^ 
who,  with'  all  his  mianageraent,  is  not  aUe  to  pnh-: 
cure  the  article  for  less  than  its  real  value,  which 
the  Indians  perfectly  understand.    Our  chief  me* . 
dium  of  trade  cimeists  of  blue  and  white  beads,  files: 
with  which  they  sharpen  their  tods,  fish-books  and 
tobacco:  but  <^all  these  articles^  blue  beads  and 
tobacco  are  the  m^st  esteemed. 

/Saturday  21.  As  usual  it  rained  all  night,  and 
continued  without  intermission  during  the  day. 
One  of  our  Indian  visiters  was  detected  in  stealing . 
a  horn  sp6ofi,  and  turned  out  of  the  camp.  We  find 
that  the  plant  called  sacacommis,  forms  an  agree* 
able  miYtute  with  tobacco,  and  we  therefore  de- 
spatched two  men  to  the  open  lands  near  the  ocean, 
in  order  to  coUedt  sotne  of.it,  while  the  rest  conti-^ 
nued  tfa^irwoTk. 

Sunday  22.  Ther^  was  no  interval  in  the  rain 
last  night  and  to-day,  so  that  we  cannot  go  on  ra- 
pidHy  with  oitr  buildings.  Some  of  the  men  are  in- 
deed quite  sick,  others  have  received  bruises,  and 
several  com|^ain  of  biles.  We  discover  too  that  part 
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^  our  elk  meat  Ib  spoilili^,  in  coiueqttence  of  t]i# 
ivarmth  of  the  weather,  though  we  hav6  ^^P^  ^ 
constant  smoke  under  it. 

Monday  23.  It  continued  raining  the  whole  daj* 
with  no  variation  except  occasional  thunder  and 
hail.  Two  canoes  o£  Qatsops  came  to  us  with  various 
articles  for  sale ;  we  bought  three  mats  and  bags 
neatly  made  of  flags  and  rushes,  and  also  the  skin 
di  a  panther  seven  feet  long  including  the  tail.  For 
all  these  we  gave  six  small  fish«hooks,  a  worn  out 
file,  and  some  pounded  fish,  which  had  become  so 
soft  and  mouldy  by  exposure,  that  we  could  not 
use  it:  it  is,  however,  highly  prized  by  the  Indians 
of  this  neighbourhood.    Although  a  very  portable 
and  convenient  food,  the  mode  of  curing  seems 
known,  or  at  least  practised  only  by  the  Indians 
near  the  great  falls,  and  coming  from  such  a  dis-  • 
tance,  has  an  additional  value  in  the  eyes  of  thes^ 
people,  who  are  anxious  to  possess  some  food  less 
precarious  than  their  ordinary  subsistence.  Among 
these  Clatsops  was  a  second  chief,  to  whom  we  gave . 
a  medal,  and  sent  some  pounded  fish  to  Cuscalah, 
who  could,  not  come  to  see  us,  on  account  of  sick- 
ness.   The  next  day,  . 

Tuesday  24,  however,  he  came  in  a  canoe  with 
his  young  brother  and  two  squaws.  Having  treated 
captain  Clarke  so  kindly  at  his  village,  we  were . 
pleased  to  see  him,  and  be  gave  us  two  mats  and  a 
parcel  of  roots.  These  we  accepted,  as  it  would 
have  been  ofienaive  to  decline  the  offer,  but  after* 
wards  two  files  were  demanded  in  return  for  the 
presents,  and  not  being  able  to  ^are  those  articles 
we  restored  the  mats  and  roots.    Cuscalah  was  a 
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little  displeased :  in  the  evemng,  howeyer,  he  offered 
each  of  us  one  of  the  aquaws,  and  even  this  bein^ 
declined,  he,  as  well  as  the  whole  party  of  Indians, 
was  highly  offended:  the  females  particularly 
seemed  to  be  much  incensed  at  our  indifference 
about  their  favours.  The  whole  stock  of  meat  be- 
ing now  completely  spoiled,  our  pounded  fish  be«» 
came  again  our  chief  dependence.  It  had  r&ined 
constantly  all  day,  but  we  still  continued  working 
and  at  last  moved  into  our  huts. 

Wednesday  25.  We  were  awaked  at  daylight 
by  a  discharge  of  firearms,  which  was  followed  by 
a  song  from  the  men,  as  a  compliment  to  us  on  the 
return  of  Christmas,  which  we  hare  always  been 
accustomed  to  observe  as  a  day  of  rejoicing.  After 
breakfast  we  divided  our  remaining  stock  of  to- 
bacco, which  amounted  to  twelve  carrots,  into  two 
parts;  one  of  which  we  distributed  among  such  dT 
the  party  as  made  use  of  it,  making  a  present  of  a 
handkerchief  to  the  others.  The  remainder  of  the 
day  was  passed  in  good  spirits,  though  there  was 
nothing  in  our  ntuation  to  excite  much  gaiety. 
Tiie  rain  confined  us  to  the  house,  and  our  only 
laxudei  in  honour  of  the  season  were  some  poor 
elk,  so  much  spoiled,  that  we  eat  it  through  mere 
necessity,  m  few  roots,  and  some  spoiled  pounded 
fish.    The  next  day, 

Thursday  26,  brought  a  continuation  of  rain« 
accompanied  with  thunder,  and  a  high  wind  from 
the  southeast  We  were  therefore  still  obliged  to 
remain  in  our  huts,  and  endeavoured  to  dry  our 
wet  articles  before  the  fire.  The  fleaJj^  which  an^ 
noyed  us  near  the  portage  of  the  great  falls,  have 
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taken  nich  poiicitian  of  our  clothet^  that  we  ate 
obliged  to  have  a^i^iilar  saareh  ^every  day  through 
our  blanketed  .a0:a.iieee08ary;preUaiiiiary  to  »lee|ttiiy 
at  nights. :  These  animiilf  indeed  are  fo^nnmeroui, 
that  they  are  aloHwt  a  calamity  t#  the  Indiaae  of 
this  conntry .  WJien  they .  hare  oiiee  objtained  the 
mastery  of  any  home  it  is  impoadUe  to^xpel  them; 
And  the  Indians  h«T.e  frequently  different  honseik 
to  which,  they,  resoirt  oe^iasioiSaUy*  when  the- fleas 
hare  rendered  their  permanent  residence  intolerar 
Me :  yet  ia  spite  of  these  precautions^  every  Indian 
is  ccmstantly)  attended,  by  multitudes  of  them,  and 
no  one  copM^  into  onr^houses  without  leating^be' 
hind  him  swanna  of.  these  tormenting  insects. 

.Friday  87..  The  rain  did  not-  cease  kst  nightj  nor 
the  grestet  part  of  theday«  In:die«Tetting  we  were 
irisited  by.Com^wool^  the  ehief#  and  *  fdur  men  of 
the  Clatsop  nati«»  wbO'  brought  a  very  timely 
sopply. of  roots  aud  berriei^i  Among  jthese  was  one« 
cajlled  culhomo,  resembUng. liquorice  in.sixe.and 
taslCj  which  they,  roasti  like,  a  potato ;  theie  was  also 
the.  shauataque,.a  rootjof  which  they  are  Tcry  Csnd* 
It  is  of  a  black  c^doer,  sweet. to^  the  ta0ta>  and  U 
prei^red  f<Hr  eating  in  a  Wn,  as  tKoIndJans.upi  the 
Columbia  dry  thie  pasheco*  These,  as  well>as.ihe 
shelliiirell  berries,  they  talne^highly ;  but  ireM  per^ 
fectly  satisfied  with  the  return  we  made.  them> 
fponsisting  of  a  small  piece  of  sheepskia^  wear 
round  the  chief's  head,  a  pair .  of  earboba  fiur  hk 
son»  a  small  piece  of  brass^  and  a  little  riband.  In 
addition  to  our  old  enemies,  the  fleas,  we  observed 
two  moschHoes,  or  insepis  cofopletely  resembling 
them  in  shape  and  appearance. 
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Szimdiy  S8»  Again  it  rained  duriug  the  greater 
part  of  last  mght,  add  continued  all  day.  Five  men 
were  sent  oat  to  hunt,  and  five  others  despatched 
to  the  sea  side,  each  with  a  large  kettle,  in  order 
to  begin  the  manufacture  of  salt.  The  route  to  the 
sea-coast  is  about  seven  miles  in  length,  in  a  direc- 
tion nearly  west.  Five  miles  of  the  distance  is 
through  thick  wood  varied  with  hills,  ravines  and 
swamps,  thoilgh  the  land  in  general  possesses  a  rich 
blaek  mould.  The  remaining  two  miles  is  formed  of 
open  waving  prairies  of  sand,  with  ridges  running 
parallel  to  the  river,  and  covered  with  green  grass. 
The  rest  of  the  men  were  employed  in  making 
pickets  and  gates  for  our  new  fort  Although  we 
had  no  snn,  the  weather  was  very  warm. 

Sunday  29.  It  rained  the  whole  night,  but  ceased 
this  morning,  and  but  little  rain  fell  in  the  course 
of  the  day ;  still  the  weather  was  cloudy,  and  the 
innd  high  from  the  southeast  The  Clatsop  chief 
ud  his  party  left  us,  after  begging  for  a  great 
mnnber  of  articles,  which,  as  we  could  not  spare 
them,  we  refused,  except  a  razor.  We  were  em- 
ployed all  day  in  picketting  the  fort :  in  the  even- 
ing a  young  Wahkiacum  chief,  with  four  men  and 
two  women,  arrived  with  some  dressed  elk  shin  and 
wappatoo  for  sale.  We  purchased  about  a  bushel 
aad  a  half  of  those  roots  for  some  red  beads,  and 
naaU  pieces  of  brass  wire  and  old  check.  The  chief 
too  made  us  a  present  of  half  a  bushel  more,  for 
which  we  g&ve  him  a  medal,  and  a  piece  of  riband, 
to  tie  round  his  hat.  These  roots  are  extremely 
^^teful,  since  our  meat  has  become  8|biled,  and 
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we  were  desiroas  of  purchasings  the  reminder ;  but 
the  chief  would  not  dispose  of  any  more»  as  he  was 
on  his  waj  to  trade  with  the  Ciatsops.  Thej  re« 
mained  with  us,  however,  till  the  next  day, 

Monday  30,  when  they  were  joined  by  four  more 
of  their  countrymen  from  the  Wahkiacum  TiUa^. 
These  last  began  by  offering  us  some  roots ;  but  as 
we  had  now  learned,  that  they  always  expect  three 
or  four  times  as  muck  in  return  as  the  real  value 
of  the  articles,  and  are  even  dissatisfied  with  that^ 
we  declined  such  dangerous  presents.  Towards 
evening  the  hunters  brought  in  four  elk ;  and  after 
a  long  course  of  abstinence  and  miserable  diet,  we 
had  a  most  sumptuous  supper  of  elk's  tongues  and 
marrow.  Besides  this  agreeable  repast,  the  state  of 
the  weather  had  been  i|uite  exhiliratiug.  It  had 
rained  during  the  night,  but  in  the  momiag,  though 
the  high  wind  continued,  we  enjoyed  the  fairest 
and  most  pleasant  weather  since  our  arrival;  the 
sun  having  shone  at  intervals,  and  there  being  only 
three  showers  in  the  coune  of  the  day.  By  sun*set 
we  had  completed  the  fortification,  and  now  an^ 
Bounced  to  the  Indians,  that  every  day  at  that  hour 
the  gates  would  be  closed,  and  they  must  leave  the 
fort  and  not  enter  it  till  sun-rise.  The  Wahkiacumi» 
who  had  remained  with  ui,  and  who  are  very  for- 
ward in  their  deportment,  complied  very  reluc*^ 
tantly  with  this  order ;  but  being  excluded  from 
our  houses,  formed  a  camp  near  us. 

Tuesday  31.  As  if  it  were  impossible  to  have 
twenty-four  hours  of  pleasant  weather,  the  sky  Is£t 
evening  clouded,  and  the  rain  began  and  continued 
througltthe  day.  In  the  morning  there  came  down 
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two  caaoHf,  one  from  the  Wahkiacum  villa ge«  the 
other  contained  three  men  and  a  squaw  of  the  Skil-* 
loot  nation.  They  brought  wappatoo^  and  shana- 
taqoe  roott,  dried  fidi,  mats  made  of  flags  and 
nudtesy  dressed  elk  skins  and  tobacco ;  for  wbich^ 
particnlarly  the  skins,  the j  asked  a  Tery  extravar 
gant  price.  We  purchased  some  wappatoo,  and  a 
IttUe  tobacco,  very  much  like  that  we  had  seen 
among  the  Shosbonees,  put  up  in  small  neat  bag^ 
made  of  rushes.  These  we  obtained  in  exchange 
&r  a  few  articles,  among  which  fish-hooks  are  the 
most  esteefued.  One  of  the  Skilloots  brought  a  gun 
which  wanted  some  repair,  and  having  put  it  in 
Older,  we  receiTcd  from  him  a  present  of  about  a  v 
peck  of  wappatoo;  we  then  gave  him  a  piece  of 
Aeep  skin  and  blue  cloth,  to  cover  the  lock,  and 
he  very  thankfully  offered  a  further  present  of  roots. 
There  is,  in  fact,  an  obvious  superiority  in  these 
^illoots  over  the  Wahkilieums,  who  are  intrusive, 
thievish  and  impertinent.  Our  new  regulations^ 
however,  and  the  appearance  of  the  sentinel,  have 
improved  the  behaviour  of  all  our  Indian  visiters. 
They  left  the  fort  before  sun-set,  even  without 
bang  ordered. 

Besides  the  fleas,  we  observe  a  number  of  insects 
m  motion  to*day.  Snakes  are  yet  to  be  seen;  snails 
withont  covers  are  common.  On  the  rivers,  and 
along  the  shores  of  Meriwether's  bay,  are  id  any 
kinds  of  large  water  fowls,  but  at  this  period  they 
are  excessively  wild.  The  early  part  of  the  night 
was  fair. 

Wednesday,  January  1, 1806,  We  were  awaked 
at  an  early  hqor  by  a  discliarge  of  a  volley  of  small 
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arms,  to  salute  the  new  year.    This  is  the  only 
mode  of  doing  honour  to  the  day  which  our  ritaa- 
tion  permits,  for  though  we  hafe  reason  to  he  gayer 
than  we  were  at  Christinas,  our.  only  dainties  are 
the  boiled  elk  and  wappatoo,  enlivened  by  draughts 
of  pure  water.  We  were  visited  by  a  few  Clatsops, 
who  caine  by  water,  bringing  roots  and  berries  for 
sale.    Among  this  nation  we  have  observed  a  man 
about  twenty-five  years  old,  of  a  much  lighter 
complexion  than  the  Indians  generally :  his  face 
was  even  freckled,  and  his  hair  long,  and  of  a 
colour  inclining  to  red.  He  was  in  habits  and  man^ 
ners  perfectly  Indian ;  but,  though  he  did  not  speak 
a  word  of  English,  he  seemed  to  understand  more 
than  the  others  of  his  party ;  and,  as  we  could  obr 
tain  no  account  of  his  origin,  we  concluded  that 
one  of  his  parents,  at  least,  must  have  been  com- 
pletely white. 

These  Indians  staid  w^th  us  during  the  night, 
and  left  the  fort  next  morning, 

Thursday  2,  having  disposed  of  their  cargo  for 
fishing*hooks  and  other  trifling  articles.  The  hun- 
ters brought  in  two  elk,  and  we  obtained  from  the 
traps  another.  This  animal,  as  well  as  the  beaver 
and  the  racoon,  are  in  plenty  near  the  sea  coast, 
and  along  the  small  creeks  and  rivers  as  high  as 
the  grand  rapids,  and  in  this  country  possess  an 
extremely  good  fur. 

The  birds  which  most  strike  our  attention  are  the 
large  as  well  as  the  small  or  whistling  swan,  the 
sandhill  crane,  the  large  and  small  geese,  cormo- 
rants, brown  and  white  brant,  duckauinmallard, 
the  canvass,  aifd  several  other  species  of  ducks. 
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There  is  aba  a  mall  crow,  the  blue^crested  coryus, 
and  the  smaller  corvus  with  a  white  breast,  the 
fitde  brown  wren,  a  larg^e  brown  sparrow,  the  bald 
eagle,  and  the  beantiful  bnzzard  of  the  Columbia. 
All  these  wild  fowl  continue  with  us,  though  Ihej 
are  not  in  such  numbers  as  on  our  first  arrival  in 
this  neighbourhood. 

Friday  4  At  eleven  o'clock  we  were  visited  by 
enr  neighbour  the  Fia,  or  chief  Comowool,  who  is 
also  called  Coone,  and  six  Clatsops.  Besides  roots 
and  berries,  they  brought  for  sale  three  dogs  and 
some  fresh  blubber.  Having  been  so  long  accus- 
tomed to  liye  on  the  flesh  of  d<^,  the  greater  part 
of  us  have  acquired  a  fondness  for  it ;  and  our  ori* 
ginal  aversion  for  it  is  overcome,  by  reflecting  that 
while  we  subsisted,  on  that  food  we  were  fatter, 
stronger,  and  in  general  enjoyed  better  health, 
than  at  any  period  since  leaving  the  buflfaloe  coun-* 
try  eastward  of  the  mountains.  The  blubber,  which 
is  esteemed  by  the  Indians  an  excellent  food,  has 
beep  obtained,  they  tell  us,  from  their  neighbours 
the  KJllamueks,  a  nation  who  live  on  the  sea  coast 
to  the  southeast,  and  near  one  of  whose  vil- 
lages a  whale  had  recently  been  thrown  and 
foundered. 

Three  of  the  hunters,  v^ho  had  been  despatched 
on  the  28th,  returned  about  dark;  they  had  been  fif- 
teen miles  up  the  river  to  the  east  of  us,  which  falls 
into  Meriwether's  bay,  and  had  hunted  a  conside- 
rable distance  to  the  east,  but  they  had  not  been 
able  to  kill  more  than  a  single  deer,  and  a  few 
fowls,  scarcely  sufficient  for  their  subsistence ;  an 
iQcideut  which  teaches  us  the  necessity  of  keeping 
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Mt  several  parties  of  htmteiBj  in  order  te  procure  i 
rapplj  against  any  exigencj. 

Saturday  4.  Comouool  left  as  this  raomiiig  vitii 
his  party*  highly  pleased  urith  a  present  of  an  old 
pair  of  satin  breeches.  The  hunters  were  all  sent  in 
different  directions,  and  we  are  now  becoming  ni«re. 
anxious  for  their  success  since  our  store  of  wappatoo 
is  all  exhausted. 

{Sunday  5.  Two  of  the  fire  men*  who  had  been 
despatched  to  make  salt,  returned.  They  had  care- 
fully examined  the  coast,  but  it  was  not  till  the 
fifth  day  after  their  departure  that  they  diacoyered 
a  convenient  situation  for  their  manufacture.  At 
length  tliey  formed  an  establishment  about  fifteen 
miles  southwest  of  the  fort,  near  some  scattered 
houses  of  the  Clatsop  aad  KUlamuck  natiout  where 
they  erected  a  comfortable  camp,  and  had  killed  a 
6tock  of  provisions.  The  Indians  had  treated  them 
very  kindly,  and  made  them  a  present  of  the  blub- 
ber of  the  whale,  some  of  which  the  men  brought 
home.  It  was  white,  and  not  unlike  the  fat  of  pork, 
though  of  a  coarser  and  more  spongy  texture,  and 
on  being  cooked  was  found  to  be  tender  and  pala-* 
table,  and  in  flavour  resembling  the  beavef*  The 
men  also  brought  with  them  a  gallon  pf  the  salt» 
which  was  white,  fine,  and  very  good,  but  not  so 
strong  as  the  rock  salt  common  to  the  western  parts 
of  the  United  States.  It  proves  to  be  a  most  agree^ 
able  addition  to  our  food ;  and  as  the  saltmakers 
can  manufacture  three  or  four  quarts  a  day,  we 
have  a  prospect  of  a  very  plentiful  supply.  The 
appearance  of  the  whale  seemed  to  be  a  matter  of 
importance  to  all  the  neighbouring  Indians,  and^  aa 
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we  mtglit  be  able  to  procure  some  of  it  for  our- 
fehres,  or  at  least  purchase  blubber  from  the  Indians^ 
a  small  parcel  of  merchandise  was  prepared,  and  a 
party  of  the  men  held  in  readiness  to  set  out  in  tb0 
BMimin^.  As  soon  as  this  resolution  was  known, 
Chaboneau  and  his  wife  requested  that  they  might 
be  permitted  to  accompany  us.  The  poor  woman 
stated  irery  earnestly,  that  she  had  travelled  a 
^eat  way  with  us  to  see  the  great  water,  yet  she 
bad  never  been  down  to  the  coast,  and  now  that 
tbis  monstrous  fish  was  also  to  be  seen,  it  seemed 
bard  that  she  should  not  be  permitted  to  see  neither 
tbe  ocean  nor  the  whale.  So  reasonable  a  request 
eoold  not  be  denied ;  they  were  therefore  sufibred 
to  accompany  captain  Clarke,  who, 

Monday  6,  after  an  early  breakfast,  set  out  with 
twelve  men  in  two  canoes.  He  proceeded  down  the 
Netnl  into  Meriwether  bay,  intending  to  go  to  the 
Clatsop  town,  and  there  procure  a  guide  through 
the  creeks,  which  there  was  reason  to  believe  com* 
B&imicated  not  only  with  the  bay,  but  with  a  small 
nver  running  towards  the  sea,  near  which  our  salt- 
loakers  were  encamped.  Before  however  he  could 
Teach  the  Clatsop  village,  the  high  wind  from  the 
northwest  compelled  him  to  put  into  a  small  creek. 
Re  therefore  resolved  to  attempt  the  passage  with- 
<nita  guide,  and  proceeded  up  the  creek  three  miles, 
to  some  high  open  land  where  he  found  a  road.  He 
tterefore  left  the  canoes,  and  followed  the  path 
orer  three  de^  marshes  to  a  pond  about  a  mile 
long,  and  two  hundred  yards  wide.  He  kept  on  the 
left  of  this  pond,  and  at  length  came  to  the  creek 
lUch  he  had  crossed  on  a  raft,  when  he  had  visited 
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Cuscalah's  village  on  llie  ninth  of  December.  He 
proceeded  down  it  till  he  found  a  small  canoe  fit 
to  hold  three  persoits,  in  which  the  whole  party 
crossed  the  creek.  Here  they  saw  a  herd  of  dk, 
and  the  men  were  divided  into  small  parties,  and 
hunted  them  till  after  dark,  when  they  met  again 
at  the  forks  of  the  river.  Three  of  the  elk  were 
wounded^  but  night  prevented  their  taking  more 
than  one,  which  was  brought  to  the  camp,  and 
cooked  with  some  sticks  of  pine  which  had  drifted 
down  the  creeks*  The  weather  was  beautiful,  the 
sky  clear,  the  moon  shone  bright,  a  circumstance 
the  more  agreeable  as  this  is  the  first  fair  evening 
we  have  enjoyed  for  two  months. 
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CHAPTER  V. 

A  party,  hraded  by  captain  Clarke,  go  in  quest  of  a  whale  drivcD  oo  tktf 
Aon  of  the  Pacific,  to  obtain  tone  of  the  oil' -they  pass  Clatiop  rlvtr, 
whicb  is  described-^tiie  perilous  nalore  of  this  jaiiot,  and  the  gmndeor  of 
the  scenery  described— I  odian  mode  of  extractinf  whale  oil — the  life  of 
one  of  captain  Clarke's  party  prcserred  by  the  kindness  of  an  Indian  wo- 
nan— a  short  aecoootof  theChinnooks,  of  the  Clatsops,  KiUaaneks,  the 
Lucktons,  and  an  enumeration  of  several  other  tribes— the  manner  of 
sepalchie  among  the ^Chinoooks,  Clatsops,  &c. — description  of  their  wea- 
pons of  war  and  hunting— their  mode  of  buiMing  Iwusca  their  nannlho- 
toes  and  cookery— their  mode  of  making  canoes— 4heir  grant  dexterity  in 
managing  that  vehicle. 

Tuesday  7*  THERE  was  a  frost  this  morning. 
yfe  rose  early,  and  taking  eight  pounds  of  flesh, 
'Which  were  all  the  remains  of  the  elk,  proceeded 
up  the  south  fork  of  the  creeks  At  the  distance  o£ 
two  miles  we  found  a  pine  tree^  which  had  bean 
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filled,  hy  one  of  our  saltmakeri,  and  on  which  we 
crossed  the  deepest  part  of  the  c^eek,  and  waded 
thronj^h  the  rest.  We  then  went  over  an  open  ridgy 
prairie^  three  quarters  of  a  mile^  to  the  sea  beach ; 
after  following  which  for  three  miles  we  ^  came  to 
the  mouth  of  a  beantirul  nwft,  with,  a  bold  rapid 
current,  eighty-five  yards  wide  and  three  feet  deep 
in  ite  shaUowest  crossings.  On  its  northrast  side  are 
the  remains  of  an  old  village  of  Clatsops,  inhabited 
by  only  a  single  family,  who  appeared  miserably 
pocM*  and  dirty.  We  gave  a  man  two  fish-hooks,  to 
ferry  the  party  over  the  river,  which,  from  the  tribe 
on  its  banks,  we  ealled  Clatsop  river.  The  creek, 
which  we  had  passed  on  a  tree,  approaches  this  river 
within  about  an  hundred  yards,  and,  by  means  of  a 
portage,  supplies  a  communication  with  the  villages 
near  point  Adams.  After  going  on  for  two  miles, 
we  found  the  saltmakers  encamped  near  four  houses 
of  Clatsops  and  KiJlamucks,  who,  though  poor, 
Arty,  and  coveted  with  fleas,  seemed  kind  and  well 
dft^oeed.  We  persuaded  a  young  Indian,  by  a  pre- 
sent of  a  file,  and  a  promise  of  some  other  articlifs, 
to  guide  us  to  the  spot  where  the  whale  lay.  He 
led  us  for  two  and  a  half  miles  over  the  roi^nd  slip^ 
pery  stones  at  the  foot  of  a  high  hill  projecting  into 
the  sea,  and  then  suddenly  stopping,  and  uttering 
the  word  peshack  or  bad,  explaiiied  by  signs  that 
we  could  no  longer  follow  the  coast,  but  must  crofS 
the  mountain.  This  promised  to  be  a  most  laborious  . 
undertaking,  for  the  side  is  nearly  perpendicular, 
and  the  top  lost  in  clouds.  He  however  followed  sji 
Indian  paUi»  which  wound  along  as  much  at  possi- 
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ble^  but  still  the  ascent  was  so  steep,  that  at  oue 
place  we  drew  ourselves,  for  about  an  hundred 
feet,  by  means  of  bushes  and  roots.  At  length,  after 
two  houts  labour,  we  teached  tlie  top  of  the  moun- 
tain, where  we  looked  down  with  astonishment  on 
the  prodigious  height  often  or  tweWe  hundred  feet 
1;irhich  we  had  ascended.  Immediately  below  us,  in 
the  face  of  this  precipice,  is  a  stratum  of  white  earth, 
dsed,  as  our  guide  informed  us,  as  a  paint  by  the 
neighbouring  Indians.  It  obviously  t^ontainsargile, 
and  resembles  the  eatth  of  which  the  French  por- 
celaine  is  made,  though  whether  it  contains  silex 
or  magnesia,  or  in  whit  proportions,  we  could  not 
observe.  We  were  here  met  by  fourteen  Indians, 
loaded  with  oil  and  blubber,  the  spoils  of  the  whale, 
which  they  were  carrying  in  very  heavy  burdens, 
over  this  rough  mountain.  On  leaving  them,  we 
proceeded  over  a  bad  road  till  night,  when  we  en- 
camped on  a  small  run :  we  were  all  much  fatigued, 
but  the  weather  was  pleasant,  and,  for  the  first  time 
since  our  arrival  here,  au  entire  day  has  passed 
without  rain.    In  the  morning, 

Wednesday  8,  we  set  out  early,  and  proceeded 
to  the  top  of  the  mountain,  the  highest  point  of 
which  is  an  open  spot  facing  the  ocean.  It  is  situ- 
ated about  thirty  miles  southeast  of  cape  Disap- 
pointment, and  projects  nearly  two  and  a  half  miles 
into  the  sea.  Here  one  of  the  most  delightful  views 
in  nature  presents  itself. .  Immediately  in  front  is 
the  ocean,  which  breaks  with  fury  on  the  coast, 
from  the  rocks  of  cape  Disappointment  as  far  as  the 
eye  can  discern  to  the  northwest,  and.  against  the 
high.landsand  irregular  piles  of  rock  which  diver- 
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nfy  the  shore  to  the  southeast.     To  this  boisterous 
iceae,  the  Columbia,  \(rith  its  tributary  waters, 
widening  into  bays  as  it  approaches  the  ocean,  and 
studded  on  both  sides  with  the  (Dhiiinook  and  Clat- 
sop villages,  forms  a  charming  contrast ;  while  im-r 
mediately  beneath  our  feet  ^re  stretched  the  rich 
praiiies,    enliTened    by  three   beautiful  streams^ 
which  conduct  the  eye  to  small  lakes  at  the  foot  of 
the  hills.     We  stopped  to  enjoy  the  romantic  view 
from  this  place,  which  we  distinguished  by  the  uame 
of  Clarke's  Point  of  View,  and  then  followed  our 
guide  down  the  mountain.    The  descent  was  steep 
and  dangerous ;  in  many  plajces  the  hill  sides,  which 
are  formed  principally  of  yellow  clay,  has  been 
washed  by  the  late  rains,  and  is  now  slipping  into 
the  sea,  in  large  masses  of  fifty  and  an  hundred 
acres.    In  other  parts,  the  path  crosses  the  rugged 
j)erpendicular  rocks  which  overhang  the  sea,  into 
which  a  false  step  would  have  precipitated  us.  The 
mountains  are  covered  with  a  very  thick  growth  pf 
timber,  chiefly  pine  and  fir;  some  of  which,  neajr 
Ciarke*s  Point  of  View,  perfectly  sound  ^nd  solid^ 
rue  to  the  height  of  two  hundred  and  ten  feet,  and 
are  from  eight  to  twelve  in  diameter.     Intermixed 
is  the  white  cedar,  or  arbor  vitas,  and  a  small  quan- 
tity of  black  alder,  two  or  three  feet  thick,  and 
sixty  or  seventy  in  height.     At  length  ^e  reached 
a  single  house,  the  remains  of  an  old  K.illamuck 
village,  situated  among  some  rocks,  in  a  bay  imme- 
diately on  the  coast.     We  then  continued  for  two 
miles  along  the  sand  beach;  and  after  crossing  a 
creek,  eighty  yards  in  width,  near  which  are  five 
pbins,  reached  tl^e  plapie  where  the  waves  ha^ 
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thrown  the  whale' on  fliore.  The  ammal  hadb^en 
placed  between  two  Rillamuck  villages,  and'nidh 
had  been  their  industry,  that  there  mm  f^iHkin^ 
nothing  more  than  the  skeleton,  which  We  found  to 
be  one  hundred  and  five  feet  in  length.  Captain 
Clarke  then  returned  to  the  village  of  five  huts,  on 
the  creek,  to  which  he  gave  the  name  of  E^oU,  et 
Whale  creek.  The  natives  were  all  bMidlln  boil- 
ing the  blubber,  in  a  large  square  ti^u^h  of  wood, 
by  means  of  heated  stones,  and  preserving  the  oil, 
thus  extracted,  in  bladders,  and  the  entrails  of  the 
whale.  The  refuse  of  the  blubber,  which  still  con* 
tained  a  portion  of  oil,  are  hung  up  in  large  flitches, 
nnd  when  wanted  for  use,  are  warmed  on  a  wooden 
spit  before  the  fire,  and  eaten  either  alone  or  dipped 
in  oil,  or  with  roots  of  the  rush  and  shanataque. 
These  Killamuck^,  though  they  had  great  qnanti** 
ties,  parted  with  it  reluctantly,  and*  at  such  high 
prices,  that  our  whole  stock  of  merchandise  was 
exhausted  in  the  purchase  of  about  three  hundred 
pounds  of  blubber,  and  a  few  gallons  of  oil.  With 
these  we  set  out  ta  return;  and  havihg  crossed 
Ecola  creek,  encamped  on  its  bank,  where  there 
Avas  abundance  of  fine  timber.  We  were  soon  joined 
l)y  the  men  of  the  village,  with  whom  we  smoked, 
and  who  gave  us  all  the  itiformation  they  possessed 
relative  to  their  country. 

These  Killamucks  are  part  of  a  much  larger  na^ 
ttori  of  the  same  natne,  and  they  now  reside  ehtefly 
in  fout  villages,  each  at  the  entrance  of  a  creek,  all 
of  which  f^ll  into  a  bay  on  the  southwest  Coast; 
that  at  which  we  now  are  being  the  most  northern, 
and  at  the  distance  of  about  foity^-five  miles  south* 
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tart  of  point  Adams.  The  rest  of  the  nation  are 
scattered  along  the  coast,  and  on  the  banks  oF  a 
river,  which,  as  we  found  it  in  their  delineations, 
we. called  Killamuck's  river,  emptying  itself  in  the 
same  direction.  During  the  salmon  season  they 
catch  great  quantities  of  that  fish  in  the  small  creeks, 
and,  wiien  these  iail,  their  chief  resource  was  the 
stnrgeon  and  other  fish  stranded  akng  the  coast. 
The  elk  were  very  namerons  in  the  mountains,  but 
they  could  not  procure  many  of  them  with  their 
arrows;  mad  their  principal  communication  with 
strangers  was  by  means  of  the  Killamuck  river,  up 
which  they  passed  to  the.Shocatilcum  (or  Colum- 
bia) to  trade  for  wappatoo  roots.  In  their  dress, 
appearance^  and  indeed  every  circumstance  of  life, 
they  differ  very  little  from  the  Chinnooks,  ClaV- 
sops,  and  other  nations  in  the  neighbourhood.  The 
chief  variation  we  have  observed  is  in  .the  manner 
of  burying  the  dead;  the  bodies  being  secured  in 
an  oblong  box  of  plank,  which  is  placed  in  an  open 
canoe,  lying  on  the  ground,  with  a  paddle  and 
other  small  articles  of  the  deceased  by  bis  side. 

Whilst  smoking  with  the  Indians,  captain  Clarke 
vas  surprised  about  ten  o'clock  by  a  loud  shrill 
outcry  from  the  opposite  village,  on  hearing  wbidi 
all  the  Indians  immediately  started  up  to  cross  the 
creek,  and  the  guide  informed  him  that  some  one 
had  been  killed.  On  examination  one  of  the  men 
was  discovered  to  be  absent,  and  a  guard  despatched, 
who  met  him  crossing  the  creek  in  great  haste.  An 
Indian,  belonging  to  another  band,  and  who  hap*-, 
pened  to  be  with  the  Killamucks  that  evening,  had 
treated  him  with  much  kmdneu,  and  walked  arm 
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in  arm  with  him  to  a  tent,  where  <mr  man  found  a 
Chinuook  squaw,  who  was  an  old  acquaintance* 
¥rom  the  conversation  and  maimer  of  the  stranger, 
this  woman  discovered  that  his  object  was  to  murder 
the  white  man,  for  the  sake  of  the  few  articles  on 
.his  person ;  and  when  he  rose  and  pressed  our  man 
to  go  to  another  tent,  where  they  would  find  8ome«- 
thing  better  to  eat,  she  held  M 'Neal  by  the  blanket; 
not  knowing  her  object,  he  freed  himself  from  her, 
and  was  going  on  with  his  pretended  friend,  when 
she  ran  out  and  gave  the  shriek  which  brought  the 
nien  of  the  village  over,  and  the  stranger  ran  off 
before  M'Neal  knew  what  had  occasioned  the 
alarm. 

Thursday  9.  The  morning  was  fine,  the  wind 
from  the  northeast ;  and  having  divided  our  stock 
of  the  blubber,  we  began  at  sunrise  to  retread  our 
steps,  in  order  to  reach  fort  Clatsop,  at  the  distance 
of  thirty-live  miles*  We  met  several  parties  of  In- 
dians on  their  way  to  trade  for  blubber  and  oil  with 
the  Rillamucks;  (our  route  lay  across  the  same 
mountains  which  we  had  already  passed)  we  also 
overtook  a  party  returning  from  the  village,  and 
could  not  but  regard  with  astonishment  the  heavy 
loads  which  the  women  carry  over  these  fatiguing 
and  dangerous  paths.  As  one  of  the  women  was 
descending  a  steep  part  of  the  mountain,  her  load 
slipped  from  her  back,  and  she  stood  holding  it  by 
a  strap  with  one  hand,  and  with  the  other  support- 
ing herself  by  a  bush :  captain  Clarke  being  near 
.  her,  undertook  to  replace  the  load,  and  found  it 
almost  as  much  as  he  could  lift,  and  above  one 
hundred  pounds  in  weight.    Loaded  as  they  were« 
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thej'kept  pace  with  us,  till  we  reached  the  salt- 
makeis'  tentSi.  where  we  passed  the  nighty  while 
they  continued  their  route. 

Friday  10.  We  proceeded  across  Clatsop  riyer, 
to  the  place  where  we  had  left  our  canoes ;  and  aa 
the  tide  was  coming  in,  immediately  embarked  for 
the  fort,  at  which  place  we  arrived  about  ten  o'clock 
at  night.  During  their  absence,  the  men  had  been 
occupied  in  hunting  and  dressing  skins,  but  in  this 
they  were  not  very  successful,  as  the  deer  have 
become  scarce,  and  are,  indeed,  seen  chiefly  near 
the  prairies  and  open  grounds  along  the  coast.  This 
moming  there  came  to  the  fort  twelve  Indians  in  a 
large  canoe ;  they  are  of  the  Cathlamah  natiotttMir 
nearest  neighbours  above  on  the  south  side  of  the 
liver.  The  tia  or  chief,  whose  name  was  Shahawa- 
cap,  having  been  absent  on  a  hunting  excursion  as 
we  passed  his  village,  had  never  yet  seen  us,  and 
we  therefore  showed  him  the  honours  of  our  country 
aa  well  as  our  reduced  finances  would  permit.  We 
invested  him  with  a  small  medal,  and  received  a 
present  of  Indian  tobacco  and  a  basket  of  wappatoo 
ia  return,  for  which  we  gave  him  a  small  piece  of 
our  tobacco  and  thread  for  a  fishing-net.  They  had 
brought  dried  salmon,  wappatoo,  dogs,  and  mats 
made  of  rushes  and  flags :  but  we  bought  only  some 
dogs  and  wappatoo.  These  Cathlamahs  speak  the 
lame  language  as  the  Chinnooks  and  Clatspps,  whom 
they  also  resemble  in  dress  and  manners. 

Saturday  12.  A  party  was  sent  out  to  bring  in 
lome  elk  killed  yesterday,  and  several  were  de- 
i|»tched  after  our  Indian  canoe,  which  drifted 
away  last  night ;  but,  though  the  whole  neighbour- 
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hood  was  dili|fently  searched^  we  vere  unable  to 
find  it.  This  ii  a  lerioHa  lois,  as  she  is  mnch  supe* 
rior  to  our  own  canoes,  and  so  light,  that  foar  meii 
can  carrj  her  readily  without  fatigue,  though  she 
will  carry  from  ten  to  twelve  hundred  pounds,  be^ 
sides  a  crew  of  four.  In  the  erening  the  Cathla-* 
mahs  left  us,  on  their  way  to  barter  th^ir  wappatoo 
with  the  ClzUapB,  for  some  blubber  and  oil,  which 
these  last  have  procured  from  the  Killamucks,  in 
exchange  for  beads  ^nd  other  articles. 

Sunday  12.  (Xir  meat  is  now  becoming  scarce; 
we  therefore  determined  to  jerk  it,  and  ksue  it  in 
toiall  quantities,  instead  of  dividing  it  among  the 
lour  messes,  and  leaving  to  each  the  care  of  its  own 
provisions;  a  plan  by  which  mudi  is  lost,  in  conse^ 
quence  of  the  improvidence  of  the  men.  Two  hunters 
bad  been  despatched  in  the  morning,  aiid  one  of 
them,  Drewyer,  had  before  evening  killed  seven 
elk.  We  should  ecareely  be  able  to  subsist,  were  it 
not  for  the  exertioiis  of  this  most  excellent  hunter; 
The  game  is  soarce,  and  nothing  is  now  to  be  seen 
except  elk,  which  to  almost  all  the  men  are  very 
difficult  to  be  procured :  but  Drewyer,  who  U  the 
ofispring  of  a  Canadian  Frenchman  and  an  lodtaii 
woman,  has  passed  his  life  in  the  woods,  and  unites, 
in  a  wonderfiil  degree,  the  dexterous  aim  of  the 
frontier  huntsman  with  the  intuitive  sagacity  of  the 
Indian,  in  pwsuing  the  faintest  tracks  through  the 
forest.    All  our  men,  however,  have  become  so  ex-^ 
pert  with  the  rifle,  that  we  are  never  under  appre- 
hensions as  to  food,  since,  whenever  there  is  game 
of  any  kind,  we  are  almost  certain  of  procuring  it. 
Monday  13.  Captain  Lewis  took  all  the  men  who 
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mli  be  gp»^,  and  broirg'ht  iii  the  geVcn  elk, 
whidi  Acy  fotmd  unloached  by  the  wolves,  of 
whieh  there  are  a  few  in  the  nei^bourhbod.  [The 
Itttof  the  caudlets  which  we  brought  with  us  being 
exhausted,  we  now  began  to  make  others  of  elk 
taltow«  iPtom  all  that  we  hftte  seen  and  learned  of 
Ihe  Chinnooks;  we  have  been  induced  to  estimate 
tii<<  nation  at  about  twenty**eight  houses,  and  four 
Imndred  fionle.  They  reside  chiefly  along  the  banks 
of  a  river^  td  which  we  gave  the  satiie  name ;  and 
vliich,  mtining  pat'allel  to  the  sea  coast,  waters  a 
W  conntiTy  with  many  stagnant  ponds,  and  then 
ftnpfieg  itself  into  Haley's  bay.  The  wild  fowl  of 
these  ]p6nSdS|  lind  the  elk  and  deer  of  the  neighbour-^ 
hood,  furtiish  them  with  occasional  luxuries;  but 
tt€ir  chief  subsistence  is  derived  from  the  salmonr 
^  other  fi8h>  which  ftre  caught  in  the  small 
itreaitis^  l^  menus  of  nets  and  gigs,  or  thrown  on 
Aore  by  ihfi  tiolerice  of  the  tide.  To  these  are 
^ed  some  roofft,  Mth  iaihe  wild  liquorice,  which 
s  the  most  eoniinofa,  thb  shartataque,  and  tlie  wap- 
]Mm,  brought  down  the  river  by  the  traders^ 

The  men  are'  low  in  stature,  rather  ugly,  a^^nd  ill 
Mde;  tbei^  tegs  being  snlialt  and  crooked,  iheW 
f^  large,  and  their  heads,  like  those  of  the  women; 
flattened  in  a  most  dbgiisting  manner;  These  de^ 
iorttitties  are  in  part  concealed  by  robes  made  of 
M'Otter,  deer,  elk,  beaver  or  foic  skins.  They  also 
nploy  ill  their  dress,  tobes  of  the  skin  of  a  cat  pe* 
caliar  to  this  country,  and  of  another  animal  of  the 
nme  size,  which  is  light  and  durable,  and  sold  at 
t  high  price  by  the  Indians^  who  brin^  it  from 
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above.  In  addition  to  these  are  worn  blAnketfl, 
trappers  of  red,  blue  or  spotted  cloth,  and  some 
old  sailors'  clothes^  which  were  very  highly  prized* 
The  greater  part  of  the  men  have  guns,  powder 
and  balL 

The  women  have  in  general  handsome  faces^  but 
are  low  and  disproportiooed,  with  small  feet  and 
large  legs  and  thighs,  occasioned  probably  by 
strands  of  beads,  or  various  strings,  drawn  so  tight 
above  the  ancles  as  to  prevent  the  circulation  of 
the  blood.  Their  dress,  like  that  of  the  Wahkia- 
cums,  consists  of  a  short  robe,  and  a  tissue  of  cedar 
bark.  Their  hair  hangs  loosely  down  the  shoulders 
and  back ;  and  their  ears>  neck  and  wrists  are  or- 
namented with  blue  beads.  Another  decoration, 
which  is  very  highly  prized,  consists  of  figures 
made  by  puncturing  the  arms  or  legs;  and  on  the 
arms  of  one  of  the  squaws  we  observed  the  name  of 
J.  Bowman,  executed  in  the  same  way.  In  lan- 
guage, habits,  and  in  almost  every  other  particular, 
they  resemble  the  Clatsops,  Cathlamahs,  and  indeed 
all  the  people  near  the  mouth  of  the  Columbia: 
they  however  seem  to  be  inferior  to  their  neigh- 
bours in  honesty  as  well  as  spirit.  No  ill  treatment 
or  indignity,  on  our  part,  seems  to  excite  any  feel* 
ing  except  fear;  nor,  although  better  provided 
than  their  neighbours  with  arms,  have  they  enter- 
prise enough  to  use  them  advantageously  against 
the  animals  of  th&  forest,  nor  offensively  against 
their  neighbours,  who  owe  their  safety  more  to  the 
timidity  than  the  forbearance  of  the  Chinnooks. 
We  had  heard  instances  of  pilfering  whilst  we  were 
among  them,  and  therefore  had  a  general  order, 
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ficlndiog  them  from  our  encampment;  so  that 
whenerer  an  Indian  wished  to  visit '  uSj  he  began 
hy  calling  out  *'  No  QiiUnook/^  It  may  be  pro- 
bable,  that  this  first  impression  ieft  a  prejudice' 
against  tiiem,  nnce  when  we  wertf' among  the  Clat-^ 
sop8»  and  other  tribes  at  the  month  4f  the  G>lumbia» 
the  Indians  had  less  opportunity  of  siealing,  if  they 
▼fre  so  disposed. 

Tuesday  14,  we  were  employed  \n  jerking  the 
neat  of  the  elk,  and  searching  for  one  of  the  canoes; 
vhich  had  been  carried  off  by  the  tide  last  night 
Hating  fonnd  it,  we  had  threeof  them  drawn  up 
oot  of  reach  of  the  water,  and  the  other  secured  by 
a  strong  cord,  so  as  to  be  ready  for  any  emergency  w 

After  many  inquiries,  and  much  observation,  we 
are  at  length  enabled  to  obtain  a  connected  view 
of  the  nations  w*ho  reside  along  the  coast,  on  both 
fides  of  the  Colnmbia. 

To  the  south,  our  personal  observation  has  not 
extended  beyond  the  Killamucks ;  but  we  obtained 
from  those  who  were  acquainted  with  the  sea  coai^; 
a  list  of  the  Indian  tribes  in  the  order  in  which  they 
nicceed  each  other,  to  a  considerable  distance.  The 
first  nation  to  the  south  are  the  Clatsops,  who  re-^ 
side  on  the  southern  side  of  the  bay,  and  along  the 
tea  coast,  on  both  sides  of  point  Adams.  They  are 
represented  as  the  remains  of  a  much  larger  nation ; 
bat  about  four  years  ago,  a  disorder,  to  which  till 
then  they  were,  strangers,  but  which  seems,  from 
their  description,  to  have  been  the  small^pox,  de* 
ttmyed  four  chiefs,  and  several  hundreds  of  the 
nation.  These  are  deposited  in  canoes,  a  few  miles 
helo^  us  in  the  bay,  and  the  survivors  do  not  num* 
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ber  more  than  fonrteeii  houficc^  and  about  two  huu-^ 
dred  ioula.  Next/  to  them,  along  the  foutheast 
cQdstf  ifla  much.laf^^  imtioiu  the  Rillamuck^,  wbo 
number  fifty  hoiiaes,  and  a  thotuand  8oul&  Their 
first  estabUshmftnt-ATe  theiom-buta  at  the  mouth 
qf  Ecola  creehalMf  tg^^five  mUe^  ftom  point  Ada^ms ; 
and  two  mUesjh^tow  axe.  a/ew  vome  hnts ;  but  thei 
principal  town  is  situated  twenty  .miUs  .lower,  at 
the  entrance  of  4/Cf€^k  called  Nielee,  into  the  bay, 
^hich  we  c^i^nate  by  the  name  of  KiUamncfas 
\f^y.  Into  tk^  sam^  bay  empties  a  secand  qreiek, 
five  ;mil^  £ur.thQr«  where[  is  a  Killamuok  village, 
called  Hilhei  hnrrt ;  at  twomihas  a  third  creek,  and 
9  towmcalkd.liilbemer;.  and  at  the  same  distance 
a  town  called  Chishuck,  at  the  month  of  Killamuck 
Kiv^n  Towerqaottcm  and  Chncklia  are  the  names 
of  tyro.  ot|i^r  .toM!«4p  situated  on  creeks  which  empty 

into  the  bottom  of  the  bay,  the^isflt  of  whijch  is  se-i 
T.enty  itiiles  iviom  point  Adains*  The  Killamuck 
tir^t  js,  ab#ut  oii« .  hmodxed .  ya]:ds  wide,  and  very 
ifapidj  but  biivingno  pexpei^tcular.fall,  is.  the  great 
avenue,  for  Uade*  There  are  two  small  villages  of 
KiUamucks  settled  above. its, mouth,  and  the  whole 
trading  part  nf  the.  tribe  ascend. it,  till  by  a  short 
portage,  they  c^rry  tiieit  canoes  over  to  the  Colum-* 
bian  vaUey,  a^d,  descend  the  Multnomah  to  Wap- 
paltoo  island.  Here  they  purchase  roots,  which  they 
parry  down  the  Chockalilnm  or  Colnmbia;  and, 
fifter  trafficking  with  the  tribes  on  its  banks,  for 
the  various  articles  which  they  r^quir^,  either  re- 
turn up  the  Columbia,  pr  cross  over  through  the 
CQUi^try  of  the  Clatsops*  This  trade,  however,  if 
obviously  little  more  than  a  lopse  and  ixxeg^lar 


tftrterj  oaa^er;  ^oaaU^fl^lf ;  for  tl^eqiateriak  for 
€imiiierce  ari;  90  extremely  ^cMty  and  pr<eoariau8]» 
1i|«t;^.  ^n>i^«g.Qf  a  Y^ljaje  ^^f^  an  itqportant 
eominiKrcii^l  in^idevit^  yfh}sf^  in^fi^e^  all  tbe  ii^-* 
jfimkg  cowNtrj*  .GThe  l^iiU^psuel^s  ^lavf  little,  pecur 
liar,  eithfnr  ia  ^T9fi%^T  #r  nftnyer?*  i^njd  ref eiaj|^e^ 
iQaJpftQ^fvery  .pMtA^l»r>  fte  ,Qat§fpa  ^d  Qwr 
nooks. 

A^cwitigt^  ][UUftrooek9i  ^n^iu  a  direction  & 
S.  E.  are  the  I41l^t«p9^  a  small  tfibe  iijbi^tiQg  tji^ 
lea  cpast.  Th^y  speak  the  sai^e  language  as  the 
¥^lvpiieks»:  Nt  ;do  mi  behmg  t^  the  sjany e  nation^ 
The  same  observation  ftKplifs  to^e  IS^ah^ualLle  ^a-* 
tiooj  their  iwP^fliftte  ii?ighbniir«,  y/h^  9^^  supposed 
tct  ^qisist  o£9bm%  r<W^  ^uw^red  MW^ 

The  Lickawis,  a  still  more  numerous  natipfi^  who 
have  a  large  towv^  of  eight  hi^p^eil  souls. 

Th#  YoiA|kMM»  ]Mtip|i»  V^ho  live  in  Tery  larga 
houses^  and  munber.a.ey en  hundred  souls. 

The  Necb^to  natioOf  of  the  sa^ie  number  of 
persons. 

The  Ulseab  nation^  a  small  tO:M(n  of  one  hun- 
dred and  fifty  ao^l^. 

The  Youitti^  a  tribe  ^ho  live  in  a  small  tonvui 
containing  not  mv^  than  one  hui^red  and  fiftj^ 
souls. 

The  Shiastuckk  nsti^n,  yfho  have  a  la^'ge  town 
of  nine  htup^red  souls. 

The  Killawats  nation  of  five  hundred  souls,  col- 
lected  in  one  large  town. 

With  this  last  natipu  ends  the  language  of  (he 
Killamueks:  and  the  coasts  which  then  turns  tot 
irards  the  ^i^thwe^t,  19  occupied  by  naUon^  whose 
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languages  vary  from  that  >of  the  KiUanmcks,  and 
from  each  other.     Of  these,  the  first  in  order  are^ 

The  Cookooooee,  a  large  nation  of  one  thousmid 
five  hundred  souls,  inhabiting  the  shore  of  the 
Pacific  and  the  neighbouring  mountains.  We  have, 
seen  several  of  this  nation,  who  were  taken  priso- 
ners by  the  Clatsops  and  Killamncks.  Their  com- 
plexion was  much  fairer  than  that  of  the  Indians 
near  the  mouth  of  the  G>lumbia,  and  their  heads 
were  not  flattened.     Next  to  these  are. 

The  Sbalalahs,  of  whom  we  know  nothing,  ex- 
cept their  numbers,  which  are  computed  at  twelve 
hundred  souls.    Then  follow 

The  Luckasos,  of  about  the  same  number,  and 

The  Hannakalals,  whom  we  estimate  at  six  hun-^ 
dred  souls. 

This  is  the  extent  of  the  Indian  information,  and 
judging,  as  we  do,  with  considerable  accuracy, 
from  the  number  of  sleeps,  or  days  journey,  the 
distance  which  these  tribes  occupy  along  the  coast 
may  be  estimated  at  three  hundred  and  sixty  miles. 

On  the  north  of  the  Columbia,  we  have  already 
^een  the  Chinnooks,  of  four  hundred  souls,  along 
the  shores  of  Haley's  b^y,  and  the  low  grounds  on 
Chinnook  river.  Their  nearest  neighbours  to  the 
northeast  are 

The  Killaxthokle,  a  small  nation  on  the  coast,  of 
not  more  than  eight  houses,  and  a  hundred  souls. 
To  these  succeed 

The  Chilts,  who  reside  above  Point  Lewis,  and 
who  are  estimated  at  seven  hundred  souls,  and 
thirty-eight  houses.  Of  this  nation  we  saw,  tran- 
siently^ a  few  .among  the  Chinnooks,  from  whoia 
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ftey  did  not  appear  to  differ.  Beyond  the  Chiltg 
we  have  seen  none  of  the  northwest  Indians,  and  all 
ttat  we  learned,  consisted  of  an  enumeration  of 
their  names  and  numbers.  The  nations  next  to  the 
Oiilts  are 

The  Clamoitomiflh,  of  twelve  houses,  and  two 
hondred  and  sixty  souls. 

The  Potoashees,  of  ten  houses,  and  two  hundred 
loals. 

The  Pailsk,  often  houses,  and  two  hundred  souls. 

The  Quinults,  of  sixty  housQs^  and  one  thousand 
vmls. 

The  Chillates,  of  eight  houses,  and  one  hundred 
aad  fifty  souls. 

The  Calasthorte,  of  ten  houses,  and  two  hundred 
Bools. 

The  Quinnechant,  consisting  of  two  thousand 
foals. 

'  A  particular  detail  of  the  characters,  manners, 
and  habits  of  the  tribes,  must  be  left  to  some  future 
adventurers,  who  may  have  more  leisure  and  a 
better  opportunity  than  we  had  to  accomplish  this 
cbjeet  Those  .who  first  visit  the  ground  can*  only 
be  expected  to  furnish  sketches  rude  and  imperfect. 

Wednesday  15.  Two  hunting  parties  intended 
wtttDg  out  this  morning,  but  they  were  prevented 
by  incessant  rain,  which  confined  us  all  to  the  fort. 

The  Chinnooks,  Clatsops,  and  most  of  the  adjoin^ 
ing  nations  dispose  of  their  dead  in  canoes.  For  this 
purpose  a  scaffold  is  erected,  by  fixing  perpendi* 
enlarly  in  the  ground  four  long  pieces  of  split 
timber.  These  are  placed  two  by  two,  just  wide 
aiiough  apart  to  admit  the  canoe,  and  sufl[iciently 
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httig  to  sttpfiori  itf  two  ettremittefi  The  bonrdd  ai^ 
eonoeeted  by  i  bardf  weod  run  throa^  thtm  at 
the  height  of  fix- fe^t^  M  Which  id  plftc<$d  a .«niaA 
canoe,  conftaiiutog  *  tlie  body  of  the  deceased  oare-i 
fully  wrapped  in  a  robe  of  dressed  skins,  with  a 
paddle,  and  somcf  articles  bdon^iiig  td  the  deceasi^d, 
by  his  side.  Over  this  canoe  is  placed  one  of  a  latgeif 
Aze,  reversed, 'with  its  gtinwrie  resting  on  the  ero^ 
bars,  so  as  to  cover  the  body  completely.    Oq^  oh 
more  largb  mAs,  of  rashes  or  flags,  are  then  rdtled 
jAmnd  the  earnoesr  and  the  whole  secured  by  cords, 
usually  made  of  the  bark  of  the  white  cedar.    Oa 
these  crossbark  are  hung:  ^liffer^nt  arttcles^  of  clo- 
thing, or  culinary  utensils.    The  method  practiiedt 
hy  the  KiUatoueks  difiers  somewhat  from  this ;  the 
body  being  deposited  in  an  oblong  box  of  pUt>k^ 
il^hieh,  With  the  paddle  and*  other  artieleiB^  in  plated 
in  a  canoe,  resting  on  the  ground.     With  the.r^ 
gious  opmiens  of  th^se- people  ^We  are  but  Httle  ac- 
<|uainted,  since  wfe  uhdersland  th^r  language  tosi 
imj^erfectly  to  conrerse  cto  «  subjeet  so  abatnuid; 
but  if  is  obvious,  from  the  dtifl^ent  deposits  which 
they  place  by  their  dedd,  thtft  they  believe  in  a 
future  state  of  exiatenoe. 

Thursday  16.  To-day  we  finished  euriitg  our 
ineat,  and  having  ndw  a  plentiful  supply  pf  elk  andr 
salt,  and  our  houses  dry  and  comfortable^  we  watt 
patiently  for"  themohientof  reMmhig  ear  jdumey. 

The  implemeiits  iised  ih  hiiating,  by  the  CJat** 
sops,  Chinnooks,  and  other  nei^bbourtng  nations^ 
are  the  gun,  bow  and  arroWi  deadfall,  pits,  snarei', 
arid  spears  or  gigs.  I'he  guns  are  generally  old* 
American  or  British  muskets,  repaired  for  this 


trtde;  atid-  although  there; are  aoviii  'gdo^ipieoe^ 
wmng'Aemi  ihty  ar^f  eaiiitMtl3r«oitt'.of  ondkf^  b§ 
the  ladifus. have  not  been  sbffioiently  acemtomcd 
to  amis  ta  BBderfta«4:.the  inaaageiDefit4>ftheii^ 
Thetpowder  ii>  kept  in  small* japanned  tin  ilaAf^  in 
whirb.the  tnidim  s^dU  aiui<wh«n  the  ball  or  sh^ 
fail^  thejimafce  use  of  grat^,  or  pieeea;Qf  imet^ 
fma  thMT  pots^nvitbontbein^jeDsibleof  the  intinrj 
dsne^to  their  guns*    Theser  ariM  are. referred  for 
hi«tuigf;elk^.«id^tfae  few  dcaer  and } bean.  iB  this 
neigbbotarbood ;  bttt»  asthe7\haiie  noittfle^  Ifaegr 
arenot  verymiceeasfiil  hunteiB*  The  most-eorafnon 
weapon  is  thr  bw  and  arrow,,  with  which^  every 
Mm  is : provided^  even  though  be*  carriesa gnn^ 
aid*  whieh  is  tised  in  efreryAkhid  of  hunting.    The 
hen:  is  extremely  neat;  and  being  very  thin  and 
flat;  poasesses  great  elasticity^    It  is  made  of  the 
heatt  of  the  white ;cedaCf  about. two  feet  aod  a  half 
ia  length,  two  inches  wide  at  the  ceiitre»«whenee*it 
tapers  to  the  width  of  half»  an  ineh  at  the  extramir. 
tiei)  and  thebaoki^is-oovisred^twith  the  nnem€  of 
Ai.fastoned^n-byjncBnaora  glue  made  from  the 
ftargemi*    Theistrii^  is^fevmed  of  the  same  liuews. 
The  anour  geoeratty  consists  of  two  parts;  the  first 
irabeut' twenty  inchee'loug,  and  fcH*med  of  light 
wMte^  pin^  withi  the  feather  at  one  e«d»  and  at  the 
othea  a  eireulac  holoi:  whieh  receifves' the  second 
per^  formed  of  semr  haadsr  wood»  and  about  five 
ioebealaagb:  and  seeifiedi:inat|i:plaee  by  means  tif 
num.    The  barb  is  eitiiar  stone,  or  else  of  iron  or 
coppsrjinrwfitch  latter  .plae«  <thef  angle  is  monei 
ehtose-  thaii'aity  we  have  aeem    Ifji  as-sometimef 
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happens,  the  arrow  is  formed  of  a  single  piece,  tbtf 
Ivhole  is  of  a  more  durable  wood,  bat  the  form  jnst 
described  is  preferred;  because,  as  much  of  the 
game  consists  of  wild  fowl  on  the  ponds,  it  is  de« 
sirable  that  they  should  be  constructed  so  as  to 
float,  if  they  fall  into  the  water.   These  arrows  are 
kept  in  a  quiver  of  elk  or  young  bear  skin,  opening 
not  at  the  ends,  as  the  common  quivers,  but  at  the 
sides,  which,  for  those  who  hunt  in  canoes,  is  much 
more  convenient.  These  weapons  are  not,  however^ 
very  powerful,  for  many  of  the  elk  we  kill  have 
been  wonnded  with  them ;  and,  although  the  barb 
Mrtth  the  small  end  of  the  arrows  remain,  yet  the 
flesh  closes,  and  the  animal  suffers  no  permanent 
injury.  The  deadfalls  and  snares  are  used  in  taking 
the  wolf,  the  racoon  and  the  fox,  of  which  there 
are,  however,  but  few  in  this  country.    The  spear 
or  gig  employed  in  pursuit  of  the  sea-Krtter,  (  which 
they  call  spuck)  the  common  otter  and  beaver, 
consists  of  two  points  of  barbs,  and  is  like  thos^ 
already  described  as  common  among  the  Indians  oft 
the  upper  part  of  the  Columbia.  The  pits  are  chiefly 
for  the  elk,  and  are  therefore  usually  large  and 
deep  cubes  of  twelve  or  fourteen  feet  in  depth,  and 
are  made  by  the  side  of  some  fallen  tree  lying  across 
the  path  frequented  by  the  elk.   They  ai«  covered 
ivith  slender  boughs  and  moss,  and  the  elk  eitber 
sinks  into  it,  as  he  approaches  the  tree,  or  in  bap- 
iiig  over  the  tk-ee  falls  info  the  pit  on  the  other  side. 
Friday  17.  Comowool  and  seven  other  Clatsops 
spent  the  day  with  us.    He  made  us  a  present  of 
some  roots  and  berries,  and  in  return  we  gave  him 
an  awl  and  some  thready  which  he  wanted  for  the 
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purpose  of  making  a  net.  We  were  not  able  to 
]Nirchase  any  more  of  their  proviBions,  the  prices 
beings  too  high  for  oar  exhausted  stock  of  merchant 
diie.  One  of  the  Indians  was  dressed  in  three  very 
degant  skins  of  the  seji-otter:  for  these  we  wer^ 
fery  desirons  of  trafiBcking ;  bat  he  refused  e^erj 
ezehange  except  that  of  blue  beads,  of  which  he 
asked  Ax  fathom  for  each  shin ;  and  as  we  had  onl  j 
finr  fathom  left,  he  would  not  accept  for  the  re^ 
naining  two  either  a  knife,  or  any  quantity  of  beads 
of  another  sort. 

la  fishing,  the  Clatsops,  Chinnooks,  and  other 

nations  near  this  place,  employ  the  common  straight 

ftet,  the  scooping  or  dipping  net  with  a  long  handle, 

^^  S^S»  AQ^.  the  hook  and  line.    The  first  is  of  ditV- 

ferent  lengths  and  depths,  and  used  in  taking  sal^ 

non,  carr,  and  trout,  in  the  deep  inlets  among  (ho 

Bianhy  grounds,  and  the  mouths  of  deep  creeks. 

The  scooping  net  is  used  for  small  fish  in  the  spring 

and  summer  season ;  and  in  both  kinds  the  net  is 

formed  of  silk  grass,  or  the  bark  of  white  cedar. 

The  gig  is  used  at  all  seasons,  and  for  all  kinds  df 

fish  they  cui  procure  with-  it ;  so  too  is  %h^  hook 

and  line,  of  which  the  line  k  made  of  the  same  inpr- 

terial  as  the  net,  and  the  hook  generally  brought 

^J  the  traders;  though  before  the  whites  came, 

^^  made  hooks  out  of  two  small  pieces  of  bone, 

fcsemblinjg  the  European  hook,  but  with  a  much 

iQore  acute  angle,  where  the  two  pieces  were  joined^ 

Saturday  18.  We  were  all  occupied  in  dressing 

slim,  and  preparing  clothes  for  dur  journey  hom6- 

^ards.    The  houses  in  this  neighbourhood  are  all 

^fge  wooden  buildings,  yarying  ia  length  kota 
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twentj  to  fivty  feet* .  and  from  fourteen  to  twenty 

in  widih.    They  '^re  conitructed  in  the  foUowuap 

•oiBtttter.   Tw6.po6t»>of{fl|ilit  tt«ber  ormore^^ree* 

nbly  to  the  iinnberof-partt«ion8»  are  timk  in  the 

^roand,  above  ^  which  they  me  ta  the  hc^ht  of 

ibntjteen  or  eighteen  feet    Hhtj.mn  hoUoWed  at 

ihe  top*'  BO  a»to  ffeeeive  the-cndftof  a  rowid^beam 

«r  pcley  stvetdiin^  fvomHme  to  the^yther,  nulrfomi* 

•m^  theopper-poinlof  the  roof  for  the  whcrfe  extemt 

loff  the  building.  On  enchmde  of  tbli  range  is  piUeed 

another^  nhich  forms  the  eaves  of  the  house^  and  is 

abbot  five  fect^htgh;  butoas  the  buildng  is  often 

annk  to  the  deipth'  of  four  or  five  feet,  the  eaves 

,eo«ie  vevy,  neaf;  the  surface  of  the  earth.     Smaller 

•pieces  of  timber  are  now  extended  by  pairs,  in  the 

ibrm-af  rafters,  from  the  lowet  to*,  the  upper  beam, 

•where*  theyare 'attached  at  both<aads  with  cords  of 

cedar  >b«rJ(.  On  ihese/  vaftcrs  two  or  three  ranges  of 

amall  polesr  are  'placed  hdriaontatly ,  and  secured  in 

rsama  way  witli'  stiwgs  of  cedar  barh.  The  sides  are 

,aow  nMide'With;a  raage  of  wide  boardt,  snnfc  a 

small  distance  into  the  gpound/  with  the  upper  ends 

.prsgec^iiig J abovei  the  poles^  at ! the  eaves, . to  which 

.they  are>  seenrcdby  a  batvk  fiAsaing  outside,  paral- 

lelwifth  the  cave*- poles,  and  tied  by  conds  of  cedar 

bark  pooaing  tfirough  hales  made  in  the  ^boards  Ht 

certain  distances.    The  gable  ends*  and .  partitioai 

.are  formed  in  the  'Mme  way,  * bemg  fsstened  by 

.  beamD  on  the. outside,  parallel  to  the  rafters.    The 

•  roof  is  thetidovered  With  a  double  .range  af  thin 

boards,  ev^^ept  an  ap^ure  of  two  or  three  feet  in 

the  centre,  /or  the  smoke  to  |>ass  through.    The 

;e]»traneeis;by.ansmaU  hole,  cutout  of  the  boards, 
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i«rgatrholl0e»1>Illy*areildmded  by  fMirtitions,  for 
flfadvghTtbvefe  orcnote  f^wtSMsesittAie'  in  .Hie  wiae 

€irtiiex€iitfe>  of  reach  tooom'  isiisfjspaftesii  jtreigjkt 
'feet  ai}iiarej  irank^tor  therdepthtof  tvelTe.  inches  be- 
ioir  ibe  resfe  of^herfioor^ftnd' inclosed!  by  foui^  fleets 
.•fvsiiiuire  'tUnber.    Here  ^Ibey  Make>  the  :&re,  for 
^vshtdi  paif^ose  jpiae  ibark  is  'generally  :prtffrred« 
AMnnd  thisifirerp^oe  mats  ate.spread,^  and-sefitt 
^as  Mats  during^* the  day,  and  very  frequently  as 
ibedsatr night;*  there  is,  however, «s snore  peraftaoent 
bed  made»  by  fixtngtn  two  or  soatttisnea  Aree  sides 
of  the  rooai,>.posts  readiiog:  frooif  the  roor^own:  to 
itlie  gfouiS;  a«d  at  the  dtstanee  of  Tour  feet  from 
tki6:walL  Fsodi  theses  posts*  to  theimll  itself  one  or 
two.  ras^s  of) boards  are  plaeed,  so  as  to. 'form 
.sheires^  on'^hich;they  either  deep,  or  stow,  their 
Tarions  articles  of  merchandise.    The  nncured  fiA 
is  hung  in  the  smoke  of  their  fires,  as  is  also  the 
flesh  of  the  elk,  when  they  are  forttmate  enough  to 
procure  any,-  which,  is  bnt  rarely.  » 

Snnday  20.  Thistmormng  we  sent  out  two.par- 
ties-of  hnttters  *  «n  i  different  directions.  Soon  after 
wC'wereTisited.by/two  Clatsop  men  and  a  woman^ 
who  brought  several  /articles,  to  trade:  we  per** 
ebased  a  ^oall  .quantity  of  trains-oil  for  a  pair  of 
brass  artn^-bands, -and  succeeded  in  obtamiog  a  sea- 
otter  skin,  for  whiich -we  gave  our  only  remannii^ 
four  fathoms  of  bhie  beads,  the  same  quantity  of 
^te  ones,  and  a^  knife :  we  gare  a  iidi«hook  ^Uo 
in  exchange  for  one  of  their  hats.  These  are  made 
of  cedar  bark;  and  bear-rgrass,  interwoyen^ogether 
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in  the  form' of  an  European  hat,  with  a  flmall  brim 
of  about  two  inches,  and  a  high  crown  widenin|f 
upwards.  They  are  light,  ornamented  with  varions 
colours  and  figures,  and  being  nearly  water-proof, 
aire  much  more  durable  than  either  chip  or  straw 
hats.  These  hats  form  a  small  article  of  traffic  with 
the  whites,  and  the  manufacture  is  one  of  the  best 
exertions  of  Indian  industry.  They  i^re,  however, 
very  dexterous  in  making  a  variety  of  domestic 
utensils,  among  which  are  bowls,  spoons,  skewers, 
spits  and  baskets.  The  bowl  or  trough  is  of  dilFerent 
shapes,  sometimes  round,  semicircular,  in  the  form 
of  a  canoe,  or  cubic,  and  generally  dug  out  of  a 
single  piece  of  wood,  the  larger  vessels  having  holes 
iuf  the  sides  by  way  of  handle,  and  all  executed 
with  great  neatness.  In  these  vessels  they  boil  their 
food,  by  throwing  hot  stones  into  the  water,  and 
extract  oil  from  different  animals  in  the  same  way. 
Bpoons  are  not  very  abundant,  nor  is  there  any 
thing  remarkable  in  their  shape,  except  that  they 
are  large,  and  the  bowl  broad.  Meat  b  roasted  on 
one  end  of  a  sharp  skewer,  placed  erect  before  tl|e 
fire,  with  the  other  fixed  in  the  ground.  The  spit 
for  fish  is  split  at  the  top  into  two  parts,  betwe^ 
which  the  fish  is  placed,  .cut  open,  with  its  sides 
extended  by  means  of  small  splinters.  The  usual 
plate  is  a  small  mat  of  rushes  or  flags,  on  which 
every  thing  is  served.  The  instrument  with  which 
they  dig  up  roots  is  a  strong  stick,  about  three  feet 
and  a  half  long,  sharpened  and  a  little  curved  at 
the  lower  end,  while  the  upper  is  inserted  into  a 
handle,  standing  transversely,  and  made  of  part  of 
an  e]ik  or  buck's  horn.  But  the  most  curious  woA* 
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lAanafaip  18  that  of  the  basket.  It  is  formed  of  cedar 
hark  and  bear*grass,  so  closely  interwoTen^  that  it 
is  water  tight^  without  the  aid  of  either  gum  or 
resin.    The  form^  is  generally  conic,  or  rather  the 
ieg^ent  of  a  cone,  of  which  the  smaller  end  is  the 
bottom  of  the  basket ;  and  being  made  of  all,sizes, 
from  that  of  the  smallest  cup  to  the  capacity  of 
five  or  six  gallons,  answer  the  double  puipose  of  a 
corering  for  the  head  or  to  contain  water.  Some  of 
them  are  highly  ornamented  with  strands  o^  bear* 
grass/ woven  into  figures  of  various  colours,  which 
Teqpure great  labour;  yet  they  are  made  very  ex- 
peditiously, and  sold  for  a  trifle.    It  is  for  the  con- 
ttroction  of  these  baskets  that  the  bear-grass  forms 
an  article  of  considerable  traffic.    It  grows  only 
ilear  the  snowy  region  of  the  high  mountains,  and 
the  blade,  which  is  two  feet  long,  and  about  three 
^ghths  of  an  inch  wide,  is  smooth,  strong  and  pli-> 
ant;  the  young  blades  particularly,  from  their  not 
being  exposed  to  the  sun  and  air,  have  an  appear- 
ance of  great  neatness,  and  are  generally  preferred. 
Other  bags  and  baskets,  not  water-proof,  are  made 
of  cedar  bark,  silk-grass,  rushes,  flags,  and  common 
coarse'sedge,  for  the  use  of  families.  In  the  manu- 
factures, as  well  as  in  the  ordinary  work  of  the 
house,  the  instrument  most  in  use  is  a  knife,  or 
rather  a  dagger.  The  handle  of  it  is  small,  and  haii 
a  strong  loop  of  twine  for  the  thumb,  to  prevent 
its  being  wrested  from  the  hand.  On  each  side  is  a 
bkule,  double-edged  and  pointed ;  the  longer  from 
nine  to  ten  inches,  the  shorter  from  four  to  five. 
Tbb  knife  is  carried  about  habitually  in  the  hand, 
sometimes  exposed,  but  mostly  put  under  th^  robe. 
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Monday  2dj  We  were  viilteA  by  three  .Clftto^pft 

who  came  .merely  for  the-.pnrpofr  of  smokivf^.aiid 

conversing  with  ns.  We  haw*  bow-  onlj'  thrfse  ^yf^ 

provision,  yet  aa  accustomed  *  have  the  men'  beeone 

to  live  sparingly  andifast  occasionally^,  that  sush^a 

circumstance  excites  no  concern«.as^wo>all  calcuiat^ 

on  our  dexterity  as  hnnters.;  The  indsstry.oF  the 

Indiana  it  not.  confined  to  honsehsM  ntensilirt  the 

great  proof  of  their^sfciU  is  the  constmctioit'of^their 

catwesl  Inta^coantry^  indeed,  where  so  nlnoh  ofrtbf 

interoonrstt  between  4iffei«iit  tribea  is^^camed^.M 

by  water,  tbo  ii^eniiity  of  the*  people  •woiildit net 

tnrally  direct  itself  to  the  impmieitteiit  ofccaaiM% 

which  w^ould  gradually  become;  from  a  mete)  safe 

conveyance,  to  an  elegant  omatoent^  We  h^w  aor 

eordingiy  seen/  on  the  Columbia^  canMsofrmaagr 

fora»r  begimiing  with  the .  simple  bctets  neitf  the 

mountainsr  to  those  miore  highly  deonrated^  bdcd^se 

more  osefaU  nearer  the.  month i  of  the>  Coimf^biflb 

Below  the*  grand  fisdaxwdti  thet e ;  ai»  fonr  formaief 

canoes : .  the  .first  and;  smidh»iia  about  fifteen ifeet 

long^  andcalcnlated'fov:onejor  twopersoiiflf::it  is^ 

indeed^  ^  by  no  means :  remarkable  in  its>fltniotttre^ 

and  is  <^hiefly  employed  by  the  <>atblatealtfb'aiid 

Wahkiacums  aBiong)the  marshy  Ldandss    Tlie<  ser 

eend  is.  from  twenty  to  thirty^five  feefi  long,,abMt 

two  and  a  half  or 'three  feet  in  the  beam,,  and  two 

feet  in  the  hold.  It  is  chiefly  Temarkable)  in  having 

the  bowsprit,  which  risesL  to  some  height faboref  the 

bow,  formed  by  tapering  gradually  fcom  th^  sidef 

into  a  sharp  point.    Canoes  of  this  shape  are  com* 

men  to  all  the  nations  below  .the  grand  rapidii. 

But  the  canoes  most  used  by  the  Columiria  Int 
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4aans^  from  the  Chilluckittequaws  inclpsive  to  the 
ocean,  are  about  thirty  or.  thirtysffive  feet  long^. 
The  bow,  which  looks  laore  like  the  Btern  of  our 
boats,  is  higher  than  the  other  end,  and  is  orna*^ 
nented  with  a  sort  of  comb,  an  inch  in  thickness, 
cut  out  of  the  same  log  which  fprms  the  canoe,  and 
extending  nine  or  eleven  inches  from  the  bowsprit 
to  the  bottom  of  the  boat.  The  stern  is  nearly 
roanded  off,  and  gradually  ascends  to  a  point  This 
canoe  is  very  light  apd  convenient ;  for  though  it 
^l  contain  ten  or  twelve  persoi^,  it  piay  be  cafr 
lied  with  great  ease  t>y  four. 

The  fourth  and  largest  species  of  canoe  we  did 
not  meet  till  we  reached  tidcrwater,  near  the  grand 
ftfids  below,  in  which  place  they  are  found  among 
all  the  nations,  especially  the  IjLillamucks  ai^d  others 
residing  on- the  sea-coast.     They  are  upwards  of 
fifty  feet  loQg, .  and  will  carry  from  eigh^  to  tei) 
thousand  pounds  weight,  or  from  twenty  to  thirty 
persons.    Like  all  the  canoes  we  have  mentioned, 
they  ard  cut  out  of  a  single  tnink  of  a  tree,  whicl^ 
is  generally  white  cedar,  though  the  fir  is  sometimes 
used.  The  sides  are  secured  by  cross- bars,  or  round 
f ticks,  two  or  three  inches  in  thicki^ess,  which  are 
inserted  through  holes  made  jiyst  below  the  gynr 
Jirale,  and  made  fast  with  cords.    The  upper  edg$ 
of  the  gunwale  itself  is  about  five  eighths  of  an 
iaeh  thick,:  and  four  or  five  in  breadth,  and  folds 
Mtwards,  so  as  to  form  a  jkind  of  rim,  which  prcr 
iTents  the  water  from  beatipg  into  the  boat.    Thp 
hov  and  atern  are  about,  the  same  height,  and  each 
fn>vided  with  a  cpmb,  reaching  to  the  bottom  qf 
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the  hbit*  At  eadh  Md  ^Wftre  ped^siik/foi^niedioF 
the  saAie  «olid  pi^afe,  (fti  trJiUh  ai^e  placed  8tnni>;e 
^rdtesq^e  figured  of  ib'en  or  utiftniAB,  Yi$iit|^  k>me* 
tihuefi  to  the  height  ot  fife  fe£t,  dnd  composed  of 
small  pieces  bf  wdod,  fifilify  united,  ^ifch  |^ifea[t'ar* 
g^ehuity,  t>7  iiria^ni^  ilkd'M(fttisiU|^;  Vithoitt^iqptke 
ofanykiiid;  THe  f>aMlie  isliraallj  fi^  fbtiri\^ 
and  a  halfto  ^e  f^et  m  t^h^h :  the  hicMIe  bfaiii|^ 
thick  for  ofie  thiVd  dT  its  length/when  it  widens; 
iand  is  hollowed  ^tid  thiim^d/bii  e^ich  «ide  of  the 
centre,  which  forms  a  fert  of  rib*  When  they  cm* 
bark^  one  Indian  sits  in  the  Iterti/'aild  steers' with  a 
paddle,  the  bth^ris  kneel  ifi  f^ltii^s  hi  tike  bottom  of 
the canbe,  atfd  %ittitfef  on thidf* 'Hdeis,  paddleovtr 
the  gonwaie  hekVto  WSfai.  'I)i  this  Way  they  iide 
yith  perfect  safety  the  highe«>WlVe8,  *w[  venture 
Without  th'^  Iea%tttfik<iernm8Ms  Where  othvr  %oats 
pr  s^rafcta  cbiiTd  ttdt  livii  an  fhdb^At.  They  sit  qui- 
etly ^tfd  p^tldl^,  ^^h  lib  o^ti^  fh&^emetkt,  exeei^t 
-<6(rhen  any  lar^e  in^avfe  thtdws  'tiie  boat  on  her  side, 
land,  to  the  eye  &f  a  sp^clatbr,  Mii^'Mctos  Fost:  the 
man  to  windward  tlieh  steiitdies  Ukr,  'by  throwing 
Ihis '  body  to  Wards  the  upper  side,  Khd  sihking  his 
•paddle  dfeep  iKdo  the  wiBiVe,  afipdirs  to  catch  the 
water,  arid  forced  uftAfer  the  boat,  \rtHch  the  sfttee 
stroke  pti^hes'dn  with'  gre&t  velocity.  In' the  ma- 
nagement of  ih^e  c'sfnbes,  the  Wtfmeh  are  c<^uaHy 
I5xpert  with  the  mep ;  fbr  in  the  mallei*  boats;  whieh 
contain  four  ddri^^il,  the"hfelm  is  -^fteraWy  ^v«i 
'^0  the  feraare.  'Asscibn'liy  they  Iknd,  the^Ude  is 
ircuerally  hauled  on  shore,  tttiliss  she  bfe'Tti^  hea- 
vily Uden;  btit  at  ni^t  the  load  ts  urtiversall^ 
dfficharg^d,  and  the  catji^^^  brpught  on  shbf e. 
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Oiir  Admiratito  of  their  skill  in  these  cnrioM 
constructioDS  iivas  increased  by  obserying  the  very 
inadequate  implen^pta  yfit^  vk\^^  ^^7  ^re  made« 
Tb€8e  Indians  possess  very  few  axes,  and  the  only 
tool  employed  in  their  buiidin^,  ftam.  felling  of  th^ 
tree  to  the  delicate  workmanship  of  the  images,  is 
9^  chi9€il  mnd^  of  9^  0I4  file,  abwt  an  inch  or  $fx 
mh  and  a  half  in  width.  Eyen  of  this  too  they 
iWTe  not  yet  learned  the  management^  for  the  chi-^ 
ni  is  sometimes  fixed  in  a  large  block  of  wood» 
md  bein^  held  in  the  right  hand,  the  block  b 
fubei  with  the  left«  without  the  aid  of  a  ma^et* 
Bnt  under  all  these  disadvantages,  these  canoes, 
li)ic|i  Qije  ifrqi^ld  siipp^^  ^  b^  tha  work  of  years, 
^  jinad^  in  ^  £pw  we^.  ^  c^poe^  hpweyer,  is 
fery highly  prized:  yi  trfffic^  it  is  an  article  of  the 
greatest  value,  except  a  wife,  wlvicj(i  is  df  equal 
g«w4^t^<9^t  po  %t  ^  Ipver  generally  givef  a 
flNif$  ta  ^£f^  ij[i  ^xclNftl^ 


*  ^       * 
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CHAPtBSl  Vt 

« 

An  AccmM-tof  th€  ClatMps,  KUhniiicki,  Chinnooks  nod  Cathlamalis -their 

•  unifona  ensiom  of  flaiteoing  the  foiehead — the  dress  of  these  savai^,  aod 
tlieir  oroaments,  described — the  licensed  prostitution  of  the  woicen,  roar- 

Wied  mnd  itrimahied,  tff  Which  a  Iwlicraas  instance  Is  giveo — the  character 
'  of  theix diyases-^he  common  opinion,  that  the  treatmeat  of  women  is  the 
standard  by  which  the  virtues  of  an  Indian  may  be  known,  combated,  and 
disproved  by  examples — the  respect  entertained  by  these  todians  for  old 
t  fi|e,  €bmpared  with  tte  dlfrieot  conduit  of  those  nations  who  subsist  by 
the  chase — tl^ir  mode  ,of  government — their  ig^norance  of  ardent  spirits, 
and  tiieir  fondness  for  gambling— 4heir  dexterity  in  traffic — ^lA  what  articles 

•  ihdir  ti^ffi^  coiAi8t8-*4heir  vktmtfrdinal^  aUachmeot  to  blue  beads,  which 
forms  their  ciiculatiog  medium. 

'  Tuesilay  21.  TWO  of  the  hunters  came  back 
with  three  elk,  which  form  a  timely  addition  to 
our  stock  of  provisions.  The  Indian  visitors  left  us 
dt  twelve  o'clock. 

'  The  Killamucks,  Qatsops,  Chinnooks  and  Cath- 
lain^ths,  the  four  neighbouring  nations  with  whom 
we  have  had  most  intercourse,  preserve  a  general 
l*esemblance  in  person,  dress  and  manners.  They 
are  commonly  of  a  diminutive  stature,  badly  shaped, 
Und  their  appearance  by  no  means  prepossessing. 
They  have  broad,  thick,  flat  feet,  thick  ankles, 
lind  crooked  legs :  the  last  of  which  deformities  is 
to  be  ascribed  in  part,  to  the  universal  practice  of 
squatting,  or  sitting  on  the  calves  of  their  legs  and 
heels,  and  also  to  the  tight  bandages  of  beads  and 
strings,  worn  round  the  ankles  by  the  women, 
which  prevent  the  circulation  of  the  blood,  and 
tender  the  legs  of  the  females  particularly  ill  shaped 
and  swollen.  The  complexion  is  the  usual  copper- 
coloured  brown  of  the  North  American  tribes, 
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though  the  complexion  is  rather  lighter  than  that 
of  the  Indians  of  the  Missouri^  and  the  frontier  of 
the  United  States :  the  month  is  wide  and  the  lips 
thick;  the  noise  of  a  moderate  size,  fleshy,  wide  at 
the  extremities,  with  large  nostrils,  and  generally 
low  between  the  eyes,  thouj^h  there  are  rare  in-* 
stances  of  high  aquiline  noses;  the  eyes  are  gene- 
tally  black,  though  we  occasionally  see  them  of  a 
dark  yellowish  brown,  with  a  black  pupil.  But  the 
most  dislinguidhing  '  pa,Tt  of  their  physiognomy  is, 
the  peculiar  flatness  and  width  of  their  forehead ;  a 
peculiarity  which  they  owe  to  one  of  these  customs 
by  which  nature  is  sacrificed  to  fantastic  ideas  of 
beauty.  The  custom,  indeed,  of  flattening  the  head 
by  artificial  pressure  during  infancy,  prevails  among 
all  the  nations  we  have  seeti  west  of  the  Rocky 
mountains.    To  the  east  of  that  barrier  the  fashion 
id  so  perfectly  unknown,  that  there  the  western  In- 
dians, with  the  exception  of  the  AUiatan  or  Snake 
nation,  are  designated  by  the  common  name  of 
Flatheads*  This  singular  usage,  which  nature  cculd 
learcely  seem  to  sug^st  to  remote  nations,  might 
perhaps  incline  us  to  believe  in  the  common  and 
not  very  ancient  origin  of  all  the  western  nations. 
Such  an  opinion  might  well  accommodate  itself 
with  the  fact,  that  while  on  the  lower  parts  of  Ae 
Columbia  both  sexes  are  universally  flatheads,  the 
custom  diminishes  in  receding  eastward  from  the 
common  centre  of  the  infection,  till  among  the  re*- 
moter  tribes,  near  the  mountains,  nature  recovers 
her  rights,  and  the  wasted  folly  is  confined  to  a  few 
female^    Such  opinions,  however,  are  corrected  or 
weakened  by  considering,  that  the  flattening  of  the 
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bead  u  not«  in  fact^  peciiliar  to  that  part  of  t1i(5 
eontiaent,  lince  it  waf  among  the  first  object^  which 
itruck  the  atteotioo  of  ColumjbuSp 

Bat  wherever  it  may  have  be^un,  the  practice 
is  now  universal  amon^  these  nations.    Soon'  after 

the  birth  of  her  child^  the  mother,  anxions  to  pro- 

»       •        •  •  .  .  *  ■ 

cure  for  her  infant  the  recommendation  of  a  broad 
forehead^  places  it  in  the  compressing  machine^ 
where  it  is  kept  for  ten  or  twelve  months,  though 
the  fen^ales  remain  lonj^er  than  the  boys.  The  ppe* 
ration  is  so  gradual,  that  it  is  not  attended  with 
pain;  but  the  impression  is  deep  and  permafient. 
The  he|ids  of  thf  cbildreiij  when  the^  are  release4 
from  the  bandage^  are  not  more  than  two  inche^ 
thick  about  the  upper  edge  of  the  forehead^  an4 
still  thinner  above:  nor,  with  all  its  effort Sj  c^n 
nature  ever  restore  its  shape;  the  heads  of  grown 
persons  being  often  in  a  ^raight  line  from  fhe  noae 
to  the  top  of  the  forehead. 

The  hair  of  bofh  sexes  is  parted  at  the  top  pf  th^ 
head,  and  thence  falls  loosely  behind  the  ea^s^  over 
the  back  and  shoulders.  They  u^e  combs,  of  wbip^ 
thej  are  very  fond ;  and  indeed  contrivpi  writhont 
the  aid  of  l|iem,  to  keep  their  hair  iu  v^ry  gpod 
OTcier.  The  dress  of  the  ipan  consists  in  9  wall 
rebe^  reaching  to  the  middle  of  the  thigh,  tied  by 
a  string  across  the  breast^  with  its  comers  hanging 
loosely  over  their  arms.  These  rpbep  are,  iu  gene- 
ral,  composed  of  the  skin3  of  a  small  animal,  which 
we  have  supposed  to  be  the  browQ  piungo*  They 
have,  besidef ,  those  of  the  tiger,  cat^  deer,  panther, 
bear  and  elk,  which  last  U  .principally  ,used  in  war 
parties*    Sometimes  tkey  have  a  blaoket,  ^oveu 
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irtfli  the  ^ni^in,  fVofti  lh6  wool  of  their  native 
sheep;  «cell«i6nftlly  a  Mttt  is  thi'oWn  over  them,  to 
keep  off  rain;  but,  e^c^pt  this  robe,  they  hatd  ntf 
Mher  art icre  bf  cltfthin^,  durifig  v^liiter  or  summer, 
to  ttat  every  ^rt  of  the  body,  but  the  head  ahd 
shoulders,  is  ei^oied  'to  l^ife W.  They  are  very  fond 
dT  the  dress  of  ihe  whit^,  whom  they  icall  pashi* 
Aedoks  or  ololhnien ;  and  whenever  they  can  pro-^ 
care  any  clothes,  wear  them  in  otir  manner :  the 
o^j  article,  indeed,  which  we  have  not  seen  among^ 
tiiem,  is  ihe  shoe. 

The  robe  of  the  women  b  like  that  worn  bv  the 
men,  except  that  it  does  hot  reach  below  tbe  wai^t. 
Those  most  esteemed  are  made  of  strips  of  sea-otter 
skin,  which  being  twbted  sire  interwoven  with  sitk- 
grass,  or  ihe  bark  of  the  white  cefdar,  in  such  a 
manner,  that  the  fur  appears  equally  on  both  sides, 
60  as  to  form  a  soft  and  wartn  covering.  The  skin 
of  the  racoon  or  beaver  are  also  employed,  in  the 
same  way ;  though,  on  other  occasions,  these  skins 
are  simply  dressed  in  the  hair,  and  worn  without 
farther  preparation.  The  garment,  which  covers 
the  body  from  the  waist  as  low  as  the  knee  before 
and  the  thigh  behliid,1s  the  tissue  already  described, 
and  is  made  either  of  the  bruised  bark  of  white 
cedar,  the  twisted  cords  of  silk-grass,  or  of  flags 
and  rushes.  Neitber  leggings  nor  moccasins  are 
ever  used,  the  mildness  of  the  climate  not  requiring 
them  as  a  security  from  the  weather,  and  their 
being  so  much  in  the  water  rendering  them  an  in- 
cambranee.  The  only  covering  for  the  head  is  a 
hat  made  of  bear-grass,  and  the  bark  of  cedar,*  in- 
terwoven in  a  conic  form,  with  9  knob  of  the  same 
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shape  at  the  fop.  It  has  no  brim*  but  is  held  on  the 
head  by  a  string  passing  nnder  the  chin,  and  tied 
to  a  small  rim  inside  of  the  hat.  The  colours  are 
generally  black  and  white  only,  and  these  are  made 
into  squares,  triangles,  and  sometimes  rude  figures 
of  canoes  and  seamen  liarpooning  whales.  This  is 
all  the  usual  dress  of  females;  but  if  the  weather 
be  unusually  severe  they  add  a  vest,  formed  of 
skins  like  the  robe,  tied  behind,  without  any  shoul- 
der-straps to  keep  it  up.  As  this  Test  covers  the 
body  from  the  armpits  to  the  waist,  it  conceals  the 
breasts ;  but  on  all  other  occasions  they  art  suffered 
to  rema^in  loose  and  exposed,  and  present,  iaold 
women  especially,  a  most  disgusting  appearance. 
Sometimes,  though  not  often,  they  mark  their 
skins  by  puncturing  and  introducing  some  coloured 
matter:  this  ornament  is  chiefly  co^fiped  to  the 
women,  who  imprint  on  their  legs  and  arms  circular 
or  parallel  dots.  On  the  arm  of  one  of  the  squaws, 
we  read  the  name  of  **  J.  Bowman/'  apparently  a 
trader,  who  visits  the  inouth  of  the  Columbia.  The 
favourite  decoration,  however,  of  both  sexes,  are 
the  common  coarse  blue  or  white  beads,  which  are 
folded  very  tightly  round  their  wrists  and  ankles, 
to  the  width  of  three  or  four  inches,  and  wprn  i9 
large  loose  rolls  round  the  neck,  or  in  the  shape  of 
ear-rings,  or  hanging  from  the  nose,  which  last 
mode  is  peculiar  to  the  men.  There  is  also  a  species 
of  wampum  very  much  in  use,  which  seems  to  be 
worn  in  its  natural  form,  without  any  preparation. 
Its  shape  is  a  cone  somewhat  curved,  about  the  size 
of  a  raven's  quill  at  the  base  and  tapering  to  a 
point,  its  whole  length  bein^  frqm  one  to  two  and 
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a  half  inches,  and  white,  smooth,  hard  and  thin.  A 
small  thread  is  passed  through  it,  and  the  wampum 
is  either  suspended  from  the  nose,  or  passed  through 
the  cartilage  horizontally,  and  forms  a  ring  from 
which  other  ornaments  hang.  The  wampum  is 
employed  in  the  same  way  as  the  beads,  but  is  the 
fevoarite  decoration  for  the  noses  of  the  men.  The 
men  also  use  collars  made  of  bears  claws,  the  women 
tod  children  those  of  elks  tusks,  and  both  seies  are 
adorned  with  bracelets  of  copper,  iron  or  brass,  in 
various  forms. 

Yet  all  these  decorations  aire  unavailing  to  con* 
ceal  the  deformities  of  nature  and  the  extravagance 
of  fashion ;  nor  have  we  seen  any  more  disgusting 
object  than  a  Chinnook  or  Clatsop  beauty  in  full 
attire.  Their  broad  flat  foreheads,  their  falling 
breasts,  their  ill^shaped  limbs,  the  awkwardness  of 
their  positions,  and  the  filth  which  intrudes  through 
their  finery,  all  these  render  a  Chinnook  or  Clatsop 
beauty  in  full  attire  one  of  the  most  disgusting  ob-* 
jects  in  nature.  Fortunately  this  circumstance  con- 
spired with  the  low  diet  and  laborious  exercise  of 
our  men  to  protect  them  from  the  persevering  gal- 
lantry of  the  fair  sex,  whose  kindness  always  ex- 
ceeded the  ordinary  courtesies  of  hospitality.  Among 
these  people,  as  indeed  among  all  Indians,  the  pros- 
titutioo  of  unmarried  women  is  so  far  from  being 
considered  criminal  or  improper,  that  the  femaUs 
'themselves  solicit  the  favours  of  the  other  sex,  with 
the  entire  approbation  of  their  friends  and  con* 
nexions.  The  person  is,  in  fact,  often  the  only  pro- 
perty of  a  young  female  and  is  therefore  the  m«- 
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diam  of  tnAe,  the  rcitum  for  preBettts,  and  the  re* 
w*rd'  fiir  M*vice8^  III  most  cases,  howeyer,  the  fe- 
male is  satttlioh  4ii  tbe^  dkposal  of  her  husband  or 
parent,  that  ^e  is  fivrmed  oHi  foY  hire.  The  Chin- 
nook  woGMiiy  \irho  bf ought  hef  six  female  relations 
to  our  camp/  had  r^ular  prices,  proportiomed  to 
the  beatfty  of  each-  female:  and,  amonj^  all  the 
tribes,  a^  man  wttt  lnnd  his  wife  or  daughter  for  a 
fish-book  or  a  sti^aiid  of  beads.  To  decline  an  olfer 
of  this  sort  is  indeed  td  disparage  the  charma  of  the 
lady,  and  therefore  gives  such  ofience,*  that  al- 
though we  had  ocoasionally  to  treat 'the  Indians 
with  rigour^  notMM^  seetfi>ed  to  irritate  both  sexes 
more,  than  our  reftisal  to  aceept  the  favours  of  the 
females.  Oii  one  oetaslon  we  were  amused  by  a 
Clatsop,  who*  having  been  •  cured  of  some  disorder 
by  our  aiedieal^MU,  brought  hie  sistctf  atf  a  reward 
for  our  Kindness.  The  young  lady  Was  quite  anxious 
to  join  in  thitf  expression  of  her  b^otiier^s  gratftudei 
and  mortified  that  we  did  liot  avail  oursehres  of  it; 
she. could  no*  be  prevailed  on  to  leatef  the  fort,  bat 
remained  with  Chaboneau's  wife^  in  the  next  room 
to  ours,  for  twe  or  three  days^  declming  all  the  s6- 
lieitationa  of  the  men,  till  fiiiding,  at  last,  that  we 
did  not  reknt/  she  Went  itway,  regretting  that  her 
brother's  obligatieili^  were  unpaid. 

The  little  intereourie  which  the  men  have  bad 
with  these  women«  is^  howeter,  sufficient  to  apprise 
us  of  the  prevaienee  of  the  venereal  disease,  wMi 
which  one  or  two  of  the^  party  had  been  so  much 
afiSicted,  as- to  render  a  salivafion  lieeessary.  Tbe 
infection,  in  these  cases,  was  oooltnunicated  by  the 
Chinnook  women.    The  others  do  not  appear  to  bs 
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tffieted  with  it  to  any  extent :  indeed,  -notwith*- 
stuidin^  ibis  disorder  is  certainlj  known  to  the 
hdiani  ofi  the  Gilutnbia,  yet  themtmber  af  ittfect*- 
•d  perwnt  i^  very  inconsiderable.  •  7h6  existence  of 
ndi  a  disorder  is  very  eaaly  deteefeed^  pustMnJariy 
10  themen,  in  their  0pen  style  of  drc^s ;  y^t  in  ,tiio 
wbole  route  dawn  the  Colnmbia^  we  have  not  seen 
■ore  Ihwa  two  or  three  cases  af  the  igoaorrhoia,  and 
abont  doable  that  number  of  lues  venerea.  There 
ioes  not  seem  to  be  any  Amjieu,  which  aare  used  m 
ipecifics  in  thia  disorder,  nor  4s  any  complete  ewe 
e?er  ^ected.  When  once  a  patient  is  seiiced,  the 
fUanrder  ends  with  his  life  only ;  though  from  the 
iifiiplidty  of  their  diet,  and  the  use  of  certain  ve* 
getaUes,  they  support  it  for  many  years  with  but 
Ktde  inconvenience,  and  even  enjoy  tolerable 
health;  yet. their  life  is  always  abridged  by  deere* 
fitode  or  premature  old  age.  The  Indians,  who  are 
Biortiy  successful  in  treating  HtkiB  dtsordjer,  are  the 
Qiippeways.  Their  specifics  are  the  roots  of  tfie  lo^ 
belia,  and  that  of  a  species  of  sumac,  common  to 
tiie  United  States,  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Rocky 
mountains,  and  to  the  eoantries.iwestward;  it  is 
rea<Uly  distinguished  by  being  the  smallest  of  its 
kind,  and  by  iits  winged  lib  or  cwnmon  footstalk, 
lapporting  leaves  oi^KMitely. pinnate.  Decoctions  of 
ikerootB  are  used  very  freely,. without  any  limita^ 
tiM,  and  ase  said  to  soften,  the  violaice  of.  the 
ioes,  and  even  to  be  sovereiga  in  the  cure  of  the 
gonorrheca. 

The  Qatsops,  and  other  nations  at  the  mouth  of 
4e  Columbia,  ha^re  visited  us  with  ^great  fVeedom/ 
9tA  we  have  endeavoured  to  cultivate  their  iQti- 
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macy^  m  well  for  the  purpose  of  acquiring  infor- 
mation, as  to  leave  behind  us  impreSBions  favoara*- 
blc  to  our  country.  Having  acquired  muc^  of  their 
language,  we  are  enabled,  with  the  assistance  of 
gestures^  to  hold  conversations  with  great  ease.  We 
find  them  inquisitive  and  loquacious,  with  under- 
standings by  no  means  deficient  in  acuteness,  and 
with  very  retentive  memories;  and,  though  fond  of 
feasts,  and  generally  cheerful,  they  are  never  gay. 
Every  thing  they  see  excites  their  attention  and 
inquiries,  but  having  been  accustomed  to  see  the 
whites,  nothing  appeared  to  give  them  more  asto- 
nishment than  the  air-gun.     To  all  our  inquiries 
they  answer  with  great  intelligence,  and  the  con- 
versation rarely  slackens,  since  there  is  a  constant 
discussion  of  the  events,  trade  and  politics,  in  the 
little  but  active  circle  of  Killamucks,  Clatsops, 
Cathlamahs,  Wahkiacums,  and  Chinnooks.  Among 
themselves,   the  conversation  generally  turns  on 
subjects  of  trade,  smoking,  eating,  or  connexion 
with  females,  before  whom  this  last  is  spoken  of 
with  a  familiarity,  which  would  be  in  the  highest 
degree  indecent,  if  custom  had  not  rendered  it 
inoffensive. 

The  treatment  of  women  is  often  considered  as 
the  standard  by  which  the  moral  qualities  of  savages 
are  to  be  estimated.  Our  own  dbservation,  how-* 
ever,  induced  us  to  think,  that  the  importance  of 
the  female  in  savage  life,  has  no  necessary  relation 
to  the  virtues  of  the  men,  but  is  regulated  wholly 
by  their  capacity  to  be  useful.  The  Indians,  whose 
treatment  of  the  females  is  mildest,  and  who  pay 
most  deference  to  their  opinions,  are  by  no  means 
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Hit  most  distinguished  for  their  yirtaes ;  nor  is  this 
deference  attended  by  any  increase  of  attachment, 
once  they  are  equally  willing^  with  the  most  bru- 
tal husband^  to  prostitute  their  wives  to  strangers. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  tribes,  among  whom  the 
women  are  very  much  debased,  possess  the  loftiest 
fense  of  honour,  the  greatest  liberality,  and  all  the 
good  qualities,  of  which  their  situation  demands 
the  exercise.  Where  the  women  can  aid  in  pro- 
caring  subsistence  for  the  tribe,  they  are  treated 
with  more  equality,  and  their  importance  is  pro- 
portioned to  the  share  which  they  take  in  that  la- 
bour; while  in  countries  where  subsistence  is  chiefly 
procured  by  the  exertions  of  the  men,  the  women 
are  considered  and  treated  as  burdens.  Thus  among 
the  Clatsops  and  Chinnooks,  who  live  upon  fish  and 
roots,  which  the  women  are  equally  expert  with 
the  men  in  procuring,  the  former  have  a  rank  ^nd 
influence  very  rarely  found  among  Indians.  The 
females  are  permitted  to  speak  freely  before  the 
men,  to  whom  indeed  they  sometimes  address  them- 
selves in  a  tone  of  authority.  On  many  subjects 
their  judgments  and  opinions  are  respected,  and  in 
matters  of  trade  their  advice  is  generally  asked  and 
pursued.  The  labours  of  the  family  are  shared  al- 
most equally.  The  men  collect  wood  and  make 
fires,  assist  in  cleansing  the  fish,  make  the  houses, 
canoes,  and  wooden  utensils;  and  whenever  stran«- 
gers  are  to  be  entertained,  or  a  great  feast  prepared, 
the  meats  are  cooked  and  served  up  by  the  mem 
The  peculiar  province  of  the  female  is  to  collect 
roots,  and  to  manufacture  the  various  articles  which 
are  formed  of  rui^es,  flags,  cedar-bark,  and  bear^ 
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grass ;  but  the  muiag^meiit  of  the  ewoef»  and  man j 
of  the  occupationst  wfaiek  ebewfaere  devplves;irheHy 
en  the  female,  are  here  common  to  botb  seiev. 

The  obsetvatton  with  r«^rd  to  Ae.  imfo^rtMnM 
of  females, mpplks  with,  eqnal  fot^  to  i^  treatment 
^f  old  men.  Am^ng  tiibei  wh^  «nMit'  hj  hjsmtmg, 
the  labours  of  the  chase,  and  the  waiuUring>exist» 
ence  to  which  &Et  occupation  condewiui.  themj  ne- 
cessarily throws  the  burden  of  pcocuring  proTisioBS 
OB  the  active  young  men.  As  soon,  therefore,  as  a 
man  is  unable  to  purrae  the  chase,  he  begins  to 
withdraw  .something  from  the  precarious  sup|dies  of 
the  tribe/Still,  howcYcr,  hia  counsels  may  cempen* 
sate  his  wiant  of  aetiyity :  but  in  the  next  stage  cf 
infirmtty,  when  he  cau  no  longer  trayel  from  camp 
tacamp,  as  .tbe:tfihe  roams  about  for  snbsistenoe, 
he  is  then  found  to  be  a  heavy  burden.  In  this 
sMuation  they  are  abandoned  aaseug  the  Sioux, 
Assiniboins,  and  the  huntisig  tribes  on  the  MissonrL 
As  they  are  setting  out  for  some  new  excursion, 
where  the  old  man  is  unable  to  follow,  his  children 
m  nearest  relations  place  before  him  a  piece  of  meat 
and  some  water,  >  and  telling  him  that  he  has  lived 
long  enough,  that  it  is  now  time  for  him  to  go 
home  to  his  relations,  who  4mM  take  better  care  cf 
him  than  his  friends  on-  earth,  leave  him,  without 
remorse,  to  perish  when  his  little  supply  is  ex<- 
hausted.  The  same  custom  is  said  to  prevail  among 
the  Minnetarees,  Ahnahawas  and  Ricacas,  when 
they  are  attended  by  old  men  on  their  hunting 
excursions.  Yet,  in  their  villages,  we  saw  no  want 
«f  kindness  to  old  men;  on  the  contrary,  probably 
because  iu  villages  the  means  of  more  abundant 
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MWitMee  rendefi  mth  cmehj  xnmeeetMrj,  the 
ott  people  Uppeared  to  be  treated  with  attentioiit 
and  some  of  their  feasto,  particalarlj  the  baffaloe 
daneetfj  yatere  iiiteffded  chiefly  as  a  contribntion  for 
ike  old  and  infinn^ 

The  dispOekioM  of  liiese  people  seeat  mild  and 
in^feneive^  and  thej  have  unlfomly  behaved  to 
Of  with  great^  friendship.  They  are  addicted  to 
be^s^g,  and  pilfertng  small  artkles-  when  it  can 
he  done  withont  danger  of  dtftdotion,  bat  do  not  rob 
wantonly,  nor  to  any  large  amount;  and  some  of 
them  having  purloined  some  of  our  meat  which  the 
hooters  hid  been  obliged  io  leave  in  the  woods, 
they  voinntarily  brought  some  dogs  a  few  darys 
after,  by  way  of  competisatioit.  Our  force,  and 
^c9rt  srt|ierk>rit5»  in  the»  use  of  fire-arms,  enable  ns 
always  to  «omAiand»  and  snch  is  tbe  friendly  d*- 
portmettt  of-  these  people^  that  the  men  have  been 
aeenstoiMd  to  treat- thsm  with  the  greatest  confi- 
dence. It  is  therefore-  with  difficulty  that  we  can 
napress  on  onr^men  a  conviction  of  the  necessity  of 
being  Hlways  on  ^oot  gitard,  rince  we  are  perfectly 
actjatinted  with  th^  treacherous  character  of  In- 
dians in  gelierri.  We  are  always  prepared  for  an 
attack  j  and  uniformly  exclude  all  large  parties  of 
ladiana  fr^m  the  forts  Their  large  houses  usually 
contain  several  fhmilies,  consisting  of  the  parents, 
their  -sons  nnd  daughters-in-law,  and- grand  chil- 
dren,- toiong  whom  the  previstons  are  common,  and 
whose  harmony  is  scarcely  ever  interrupted  by  dis-^ 
pDtes.  Although  polygamy  ia  permitted  by  their 
castotos,  yery  few  hstve  more  than  a  single  wife ; 
and  flhe  is  brought,  immediately  after  the  marriage. 
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into  the  husband's  family,  where  she  rerides,  until 
increasing  numbers  oblige  them  to  seek  another- 
house.  In  this  state  the  old  man  is  not  considered 
as  the  head  of  the  family,  since  the  active  dutiesi 
as  well  as  the  responsibility,  fall  on  some  of  the 
younger  members.  As  these  families  gradually  ei- 
^  pand  into  bands,  or  tribes,  or  nations,  the  paternal 
authority  is  represented  by  the  chief  of  each  asso- 
ciation. This  chieftain,  however,  is  not  hereditary; 
his  ability  to  render  service  to  his  neighbours,  and 
the  popularity  which  follows  it,  is  at  once  the  fooor 
dation  and  the  measure  of  his  authority,  the  exer- 
.  cise  of  which  does  not  extend  beyond  a  reprimand 
for  some  improper  action. 

The  harmony  of  their  private  life  is  indeed  se- 
cured by  their  ignorance  of  spirituous  liquors,  the 
earliest  and  most  dreadful  present  which  civiliza- 
tion has  given  to  the  other  natives  of  the  continent. 
Although  they  have  had  so  much  intercourse  with 
whites,  they  do  not  appear  to  possess  any  knowledge 
of  those  dangerous  luxuries;  at  least  they  have 
never  inquired  after  them,  which  they  probably 
would  have  done  if  once  they  had  been  introduced 
among  them.  Indeed  we  have  .not  observed  any 
liquor  of  an  intoxicating  quality  used  among  these 
or  any  Indians  west  of  the  Roc*ky  noountains,  the 
universal  beverage  being  pure  water.  They  how- 
ever sometimes  almost  intoxicate  themselves  by 
smoking  tobacco,  of  which  they  are  excessively 
fond ;  and  the  pleasures  of  which  they  prolong  as 
much  as  possible,  by  retaining  vast  quantities  at  a 
time,  till  after  circulating  through  the  lungs  and 
stomach,  it  issues  in  volumes  from  the  mouth  and 
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iMstrils.  But  the  natural  vice  of  all  these  people  is 
an  attachment  to  games  of  hazard^  uhlch  they 
jNiTsae  with  a  strange  and  ruinous  avidity.  The 
games  are  of  two  kinds.  In  the  firsts  one  of  the 
company  assumes  the  office  of  banker,  and  plays 
against  the  rest.  He  takes  a  small  stone,  about  the 
Aze  of  a  bean,  which  he  shifts  from  one  hand  to  the 
trther  with  great  dexterity,  repeating,  at  the  same 
time,  a  song  adapted  to  the  game,  and  wh^ch  serves 
to  divert  the  attention  of  the  company,  til}  haying 
agreed  on  the  stake,  he  holds  out  his  hands,  and 
the  antagonist  wins  or  loses  as  he-  succeeds  or  fails 
at  guessing  in  which  hand  the  stone  is.  After  the 
banker  has  lost  his  money,  or  whenever  he  is  tired, 
the  stone  is  transferred  to  another,  who  in  turn 
challenges  the  rest  of  the  company.  The  other 
game  is  something  like  the  play  of  ninepins;  twQ 
piQs  are  placed  on  the  floor,  about  the  distance  of 
a  foot  from  each  other,  and  9^  small  hole  made  ber 
iiind  them.  The  players  then  go  about  ten  feet 
from  the  hole,  into  which  they  try  to  roll  a  small 
piece  reeembling  the  men  used  at  draughts;  if  they 
foccp^  in  putting  it  into  the  hole,  they  win  the 
itake;  if  the  piece  rolls  between  the  pins,  but  does 
not  go  into  the  hole,  iiothing  is  won  or  lost ;  but 
the  virager  is  wholly  lost  if  the  chequer  rolls  outside 
f»f  the  pins.  Entire  days  are  wasted  at  these  games, 
which  are  often  continued  through  the  night  round 
the  blaze  of  their  fires,  till  the  last  article  of  do* 
thing,  or  even  the  last  blue  bead>  is  won  from  the 
desperate  adventurer. 
In  traffic  they  are  keen,  acute  and  intelligent ; 

VOL.  Ih  ^ 
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and  they  employ  in  a]l  their  bargains  a  dexterity 
and  tinerae,  which^  if  it  be  not  learned  from  tiieir 
foreign  visiters^  may  show  how  nearly  the  cunning 
of  savages  is  allied  to  the  little  arts  of  more  civi-* 
lized  trade.  They  begin  by  asking  double  or  treble 
the  yalue  of  their  metdhandise,  and  lower  the  de- 
inand  in  proportion  to  the  ardor  or  experience  in 
trade  of  the  purchaser ;  and  if  he  expresses  any 
anxiety 5  the  smallest  article^  perhaps  a  handfnil  of 
roots,  will  furnish  a  whole  morning's  negociation. 
Being  naturally  suspicious,  they  of  course  conceiye 
that  you  are  pursuing  the  same  system.  They, 
therefore,  invariably  refuse  the  first  otfer,  however 
high,  fearful  that  they  or  we  have  mistaken  the 
value  of  the  merchandise,  and  therefore  cautiously 
wait  to  draw  us  on  to  larger  offers.  In  this  way, 
after  rejecting  the  most  extravagant  prices>  which 
we  have  offered  merely  for  experiment,  they  have 
afterwards  importuned  us  for  a  tenth  part  of  what 
they  had  before  refused.  In  this  respect  they  dif- 
fer from  almost  all  Indians,  who  will  generally  ex* 
change,  in  a  thoughtless  moment,  the  most  valuable 
article  they  possess,  for  any  bauble  which  happens 
to  please  their  fancy. 

These  habits  of  Cunning  or  prudence  have  been 
formed  or  increased  by  their  being  engaged  ib  a 
large  part  of  the  commerce  of  the  Columbia ;  of 
that  trade,  however,  the  great  emporium  is  the, 
falls,  where  all  the  neighbouring  nations  assemble. 
The  inhabitants  of  the  Columbian  plains,  after 
having  passed  the  winter  near  the  mountains,  come 
down  as  soon  as  the  snow  has  left  the  valleys,  and 
are  occupied  In  collecting  and  drying  roots,  till 
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lAont  the  montii  of  May.  They  then  crowd  to  the 
river,  apd  fixing  themselves  on  its  north  side,  to 
a?oid  tiie  incursions  of  the  Snake  Indians,  continue 
filing  till  about  the  first  of  September,  when  the 
sdmon  are  no  longer  fit  for  use.  They  then  bury 
tlietr  fish,  and  return  to  ifie  plains,  where  they  re- 
foma  gathering  qoamash,  till  the  sno^  obliges  them 
iQ  delist.  They  come  back  to  the  Columbia,  and 
taking  their  stpre  of  fish,  retire  to  the  foot  of  the 
monnt^inii,  and  along  the  creeks,  which  supply 
tiidber  for  houses,  and  pass  the  winter  in  huntings 
denr  or  elk,  which,  with  the  aid  of  their  fish,  ena* 
bles  t)i^m  to  subsist  till  the  spring,  when  they  re- 
clame the  circle  of  their  employments.  During  their 
rendepee  on  the  rivera,  from  May  to  September, 
or  rath9  before  they  begin  the  regular  fishery, 
they  go  down  to  the  falls,  carrying  with  them 
sUns,  mats,  silk*grass,  rushes  snd  chappelell  bread. 
They  are  here  overtaken  by  the  Chopunnish,  and 
other  tribes  of  the  Rocky  mountains,  who  descend 
the  Kooikoo^kee  and  Lewis's  river,  for  the  purpose 
of  selling  beiir-grass,  horses,  quamash,  and  a  few 
ikins,  which  they  have  obtained  by  hunting,  or  in 
erchange  for  horses  with  the  Tushepaws. 

At  the  falls  they  find  the  Chilluckittequaws, 
Eneediun^  Echeloots  and  Skilloots,  which  last  serve 
«i  intermediate  traders  or  carriers  between  the  in- 
habitants above  aiid  below  the  falls.  These  tribes 
prepare  ppunded  fish  for  the  market,  and  the  na« 
tions  below  bring  wappatoo  roots,  the  fish  of  the 
sea  coast,  berries,  and  a  variety  of  trinkets  and 
mall  articles,  which  they  have  procured  from  iho 
whites. 


.1 
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The  trad^  then  begins.   The  Chopunnish^  ftnd 
Indidntf  df  the  Rocky  mountains,   exchange  the 
articles  which  they  have  brought  for  v/appatoo, 
poancled  fish  and  beads.    The  Indians  of  the  plains 
being  their  oWn  fishermen,  take  only  wappatoo, 
horses,    beads,  and  other  articles  procured  from 
Europeans.     The  Indians,  however,  from  Lewis's 
river  to  thd  fallsi  consume  as  food  or  fuel  all  the 
fish  which  they  take ;  so  that  the  whole  stock  for 
exportation  is  prepared  by  the  nations  between  the 
Towahnahiooks  and  the  falls,  and  amountSids  nearly 
as  we  could  estimate,   to  about  thirty  thousand 
weight,  chiefly  salmon,  above  the  quantity  which 
they  use  themselves,  or  barter  Vrith  the  more  east* 
ern  Indians.  This  is  now  carried  down  the  river  by 
the  Indians  at  the  falls,  and  is  consumed  among 
the  nations  at  the  mouth  of  the  Columbia,  who  in 
return  give  the  fish  of  the  Sea  coast,  and  the  arti- 
cles which  they  obtain  from  the  whites.  The  neiglir 
bouring  people  catch  large  quantities  of  salmon, 
and  dry  them,  but  they  do  not  understand  or  prac- 
tise the  art  of  drying  and  pounding  it  in  the  man- 
ner used  at  the  falls,  and  being  very  fond  of  it,  are 
forced  to  purchase  it  at  high  prices.     This  article, 
indeed,  and  the  wappatoo,  fornf  the  principal  sub- 
jects of  trade  with  the  people  of  our  immediate  vi- 
cinity.   The  traflSc  is  wholly  carried  on  by  water; 
there  are  even  no  roads  or  paths  through  the  coun- 
try, except  across  the  portages  which  connect  the 
creeks. 

But  the  circumstance  which  forms  the  soul  of 
this  trade,  is  the  visit  of  the  whites.  They  arrive 
generally  about  the  month  of  April,  and  either 
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lemain  until  October^  or  return  at  that  time;  da<* 
ring  which  time,  having  no  establidiment  on  shore, 
thej  anchor  on  the  north  side  of  the  bay,  at  the 
place  already  described,  which  is  a  spacious  and 
commodious  harbour,  perfectly  secure  from  all  ex-- 
cept  the  south  and  southeast  winds ;  and  as  they 
leave  it  before  winter,  they  do  not  suffer  from  these 
winds,  which,  during  that  season,  are  the  most  usual 
and  the  most  violent.  This  situation  is  recommend- 
ed by  its  neighbourhood  to  fresh  water  and  wood, 
as  well  as  to  excellent  timber  for  repairs.    Here 
they  are  immediately  visited  by  the  tribes  along 
tbe  sea  coast,  by  the  Cathlamahs,  and  lastly  by  the 
Skilloots,  that  numerous  and  active  people,  who 
skirt  the  river  between  the  marshy  islands  and  the 
gnmd  rapids,  as  well  as  the  Coweliskee,  and  who 
carry  down  the  fish  prepared  by  their  immediate 
neighbours,  the  Chilluckittequaws,  Eneeshurs,  and 
Echeeloots,  residing  from  the  grand  rajMds  to  the 
falls,  as  well  as  all  the  articles  which  they  have 
procured  in  barter  at  the  market  in  May.    The 
accumulated  trade  of  the  Columbia  now  consists  of 
dressed  and  undressed  skins  of  elk,  sea-otter,  the 
common  otter,  beaver,  common  fox,  spuck,  and 
tiger  cat.    The  articles  of  less  importance  are,  a 
small  quantity  of  dried  or  pounded  salmon,  the  bis- 
cuits made  of  the  chappelell  roots,  and  some  of  the 
maaufactures  of  the  neighbourhood.  In  return  they 
receive  guns,  (which  are  principally  old  British  or 
Anierican  muskets)  powder,  ball  and  shot,  copper 
and  brass  kettles,  brass  tea-kettles  and  coffee-pots, 
blankets  from  two  to  three  points,  coarse  scarlet 
and  blue  cloth,  plates  and  strips  of  sheet  copper 
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and  briM;  large  bras9  wire^  kuivea,  tobacco,  fieb- 
hoofc0»  buttOM»  and  a  cooBider^ble  quantity  of  sai- 
lors hats,  trowsers,  coats  and  sbirts.  But  as  we  haye 
had  occasion  to  remark  more  than  once,  the  object 
of  foreign  traffic  which  is  the  most  desired,  are  the 
common  cheap  blue  or  white  beads,  of  about  fifty 
or  8evm.ty  to  the  penny  weight,  which  are  striing: 
on  stmnds  a  fathom  in  length,  and  sold  by  the  yard, 
or  the  length  of  both  arms :  of  these,  blue  beads, 
which  are  called  tia  commashuck,  or  chief  beadSn 
hold  the  first  rank  in  their  ideas  of  relative  yalne :; 
the  most  inferior  kind  ariet  esteemed  beyond  the 
finest  wampum,  and  are  temptations  which  can  al-r 
ways  reduce  thetn  to  part  with  tiieir  most  valuable 
effects.    Indeed  if  the  exsrmple  of  civilized  life  did 
1K^  completeljr  vindicate  their  choice,  we-  mi^t 
wonder  at  their  infatuated  attachment  to  a  bauble 
in  itsdf  )90  worthless.  Yet  these  beads  are,  perhaps^ 
%Qite  as  •  reasonable  objjects  of  research  as  the  ^e^ 
eious  metals,  since  they  are  at  onee  beautiful  or- 
aaments  for  the  perpon,  and  the  great  circulating: 
xnedium  of  tr^e  with  all  the  nations  of  the  Columbia*. 
These  strangers,  wJtio  visit  the  ColuiiAiia  for  the 
purpose  of  trade  or  hunting,  must  be  ^ther  English 
or  Americans^    The  Indians  inform  us,  tha^t  they 
speak  the  same  language  as  we  do ;  and  indeed  the^ 
few  words  which  the  Indians  have  learned  from  the 
sailors,  such  as  musket,  piowder,  shot, .  knife,  file, 
heave  the  lead,  damned  rascal,  and  either  phrases 
of  that  description,  evidently  show  tba.t  the  visitors 
speak  the  English  language.    But  as  the  greater 
part  of  them  apnually  arrive  in  ApriU  and  either 
remain  till  autumn,  or  revisit  thent  at  that  time,: 
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which  we  could  not  clearty  understand,  the  trade 
cannot  be  direct  from  either  England  or  the  United 
States,  ance  the  shipa  coold  ndt  return  thither  du^ 
ring  the  remainder  of  the  year.  When  the  Indiant 
are  asked  where  these  trdden  go  on  leaving  the 
Cotujnbia,  they  always  point  to  Ihe  southwest, 
whence  we  presume  that  they  do  not  bekn^  to  an^ 
establishment  at  Nootba  Sound.  They  do,  how- 
ever, mention  a  trader  by  the  name  of  Moore,  who 
sometimes  touches  at  this  place,  and  the  last  time 
he  came  he  had  on  board  three  cows ;  and  when  he 
left  them  continued  along  the  northwest  coast, vrhieh 
renders  it  probable,  that  there  may  be  a  settlement 
of  whites  in  that  direction.  The  names  and  descrip^. 
tion  of  all  these  persons,  who  visit  them  in  the  spring 
and  autumn,  are  remetubered  with  great  accuracy, 
and  we  took  down,  exactly  ^s  they  were  pro- 
nounced,  the  following  list :  the  favourite  trader  is 

Mr.  Haley,  who  visits  them  in  a  vessel  with  three 
masts,  and  continues  some  time.    The  others  are 

Youens,  who  comes  also  in  a. three  masted  vessel, 
and  is  a  trader. 

Tallamon,  in  a  three-masted  vessel,  but  he  is  not 
a  trader. 

Callalemet,  in  a  sliip  of  the  same  size,  he  b  a 
trader,  and  they  say  has  a  wooden  leg. 

Swipton,  three-masted  vessel,  a  trader. 

Moore,  four-masted  vessel,  do. 

Mackey,  three-masted  vessel,  do. 

Washington,  do. 

Mesship,  do. 

Davidson,  do.  does  not  trade,  but  hunts  elk. 

Jackson,  do.  a  traden 
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Belch,  three-masted  vessel^  a  trader. 

Skelley,  also  a  trader,  in  a  vessel  yfiih  three 
masts,  but  he  has  been  gone  for  some  years.  He 
had  onlj  one  eye. 

It  might  be  difficult  to  adjust  the  balance  of  the 
advantages  or  the  dangers  of  this  trade  to  the  na- 
tions of  the  Columbia,  against  the  sale  of  their  furs» 
and  the  acquisition  of  a  few  bad  guns  and  bouse* 
hold  utensils. 

The  nations  near  the  mouth  of  the  Columbia  en->- 
joy  great  tranquillity ;  none  of  the  tribes  being 
engaged  in  war.  Not  long  since,  however,  there 
was  a  war  on  the  coast  to  the  southwest,  in  which 
the  Killamucks  took  several  prisoners.  These,  as 
far  as  we  could  perceive,  were  treated  very  well; 
and,  though  fiominally  slaves,  yet  were  adopted 
into  the  families  of  their  masters,  and  the  young 
ones  placed  on  the  sam^  foQtipg  with  the  children 
of  the  purchaser. 

The  month  of  February,  and  the  greater  part  of 
March,  were  passed  in  the  same  manner.  Every 
!Iay  parties,  as  large  as  we  could  spare  them  from 
our  other  occupations,  were  sent  out  to  hunt,  and 
we  were  thus  enabled  to  command  some  days  pro? 
vision  in  advance.  It  consisted  chiefly  of  de^r  and 
elk;  the  first  is  very  lean,  and  the  flesh  by  no 
means  as  good  as  that  of  the  elk,  which,  though 
poor,  is  getting  better :  it  is,  indeed,  our  chief  de- 
pendence. At  this  time  of  the  year  it  is  in  much 
better  order  in  the  prairies  near  the  point,  where 
they  feed  on  grass  and  rushes,  considerable  quan- 
tities of  which  are  yet  green,  than  in  the  woody 
fount ry  up  the  Netul.    There  they  subsist  on  huc-s 
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Idcberry  bushes  aiul  fern,  but  chiefly  on  evergreen, 
called  shallun,  resembling  the  lanrel,  vvhieh  abounds 
through  all  the  timbered  lands,  particularly  along 
the  broken  sides  of  hills.  Towards  the  latter  end  of 
the  month,  however,  they  left  the  prairies  /  ne;ar 
Point  jj^ms,  and  retired  back  to  the  hills ;  but 
fortunately,  at  the  same  time,  the  sturgeon  and 
aachovies  began  to  appear,  and  afforded  us  a  de- 
lightful variety  of  food.  In  the  meantime  the  party 
oa  the  sea  coast  supplied  us  with  salt:  but  though 
the  kettles  were  kept  boiling  all  day  and  night, 
the  salt  was  made  but  slowly ;  nor  was  it  till  the 
middle  of  this  month  that  we  succeeded  in  procu- 
ring twenty  gallons,  of  which  twelve  were  put  in 
eags  for  our  journey  as  far  as  the  deposits  on  the 


The  neighbouring  tribes  continued  to  visit  us  for 
the  purpose  of  trading  or  merely  to  smoke  with  us. 
Bat  on  the  21st  a  Chinnook  chief,  whom  we  had 
never  seen,  came  over  with  twenty-five  of  his  men. 
His  name  was  Taheum,  a  man  of  about  fifty  years 
of  age,  with  a  larger  figure  and  better  carriage 
than  most  of  his  nation.  We  received  him  with  the 
usaal  ceremonies,  gave  the  party  something  to  eat, 
smoked  most  copiously  with  them  all,  and  presented 
the  chief  with  a  small  medal.  They  were  all  satis-i- 
fted  With  their  treatment;  and,  though  we  were 
willii^  to  show  the  chief  every  civility,  could  not 
dispense  with  our  rule  of  not  suffering  so  many 
itrangers  to  sleep  in  the  fort.  They  therefore  left 
us  at  sunset.  On  the  24th  Comowool,  who  is  by"far 
the  most  friendly  and  decent  savage  we  have  seen 
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in  this  neighbourhood^  came  with  a  large  party  of 
Clatsops^  bringing,  among  other  articles,  sturgeon 
and  a  small  fish^  which  has  just  begun  within  a 
day  or  two  past  to  make  their  appearance  in  the 
Columbia. 

From  this  time  as  the  elk  became  scarce  and  lean, 
we  made  use  of  these  fish  whenever  we  could  catch 
them  or  purchase  them  from  the  Indians.  But  as 
we  were  too  poor  to  indulge  very  largely  in  these 
luxuries,  the  diet  was  by  no  means  pleasant,  and, 
to  the  sick  especially,  was  unwholesome.  On  the 
15th  of  March  we  were  visited  by  Delashilwilt,  the 
Chinnook  chief,  and  his  wife,  accompanied  by  the 
same  six  damsels,  who,  in  the  autumn,  had  en- 
camped near  us  on  the  other  side  of  the  bay,  and 
whose  favours  had  been  so  troublesome  to  several 
of  the  men.  They  formed  a  camp  close  to  the  fort, 
and  began  to  renew  their  addresses  very  assi- 
duously ;  but  we  warned  the  men  of  the  dangers 
of  intercourse  with  this  frail  society,  and  they  cau- 
tiously abstained  from  connexion  with  them. 

During  the  greater  part  of  this  month  five  or  six 
of  the  men  were  sick ;  indeed,  we  have  not  had  so 
many  complaining  since  we  left  Wood  river :  the 
general  complaint  is  a  bad  cold  and  fever,  some- 
thing in  the  nature  of  an  influenza,  which,  joined 
with  a  few  cases  of  venereal  and  accidental  injuries, 
complete  our  invalid  corps.  These  disorders  ma^ 
(^Hiefly  be  imputed  to  the  nature  pf  the  climate. 
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A  geoeial  description  of  the  beasts,  birds,  plants,  Ac*  found  by  tbe  palty  i« 

thb  expedition* 

THE  vegetable  productions  of  the  country, 
vrhich  furnish  a  large  proportion  of  the  food  of  the 
Indians,  are  the  roots  of  a  species  of  thistle,  the 
fern,  the  rush,  )he  liquorice,  and  a  small  cylindric 
root,  resembling  in  flavour  and  consistency  the 
sweet  potato. 

1st.  The  thistle,  called  by  the  natives  shana^ 
tanque,  is  a  plant  which  grows  in  a  deep,  rich,  dry 
loam,  with  a  considerable  mixture  of  sand.  The 
stem  is  simple,  ascending,  cylindric  and  hispid,  and 
rising  to  the  height  of  three  or  four  feet.  The 
cauline  leaf,  which,  as  well  as  the  stem  of  the  last 
season  is  dead,  is  simple,  crenate  and  oblong,  rather 
more  obtuse  at  its  apex  than  at  its  insertion,  which 
is  decurrent,  and  its  position  declining,  whilst  the 
margin  b  armed  with  prickles,  and  its  disk  is  hairy. 
The  flower,  too,  is  dry  and  mutilated ;  but  the  peri^ 
carp  seems  much  like  that  of  the  common  thistle* 
The  root-leaves,  which  still  possess  their  verdure, 
and  are  about  half  grown,  are  of  a  pale  green 
colour.  The  root,  however,  is  the  only  part  used. 
It  b  from  nine  to  fifteen  inches  long,  about  the  size 
of  a  man's  thumb,  perpendicular,  fusiform,  and 
with  from  two  to  four  radicles.  The  rind  is  of  a 
brown  colour,  and  somewhat  rough.  When  first 
taken  from  the  earth  it  is  white,  and  nearly  as  crisp 
U  a  carrot,  and  in  this  state  is  sometimes  eatea 
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\i^ithout  any  preparation.  But  after  it  is  prepared 
by  the  same  process  used  for  the  pasbeco  quamash, 
vhich  is  the  most  usual  and  the  best  method,  it 
becomes  black,  and  much  improved  in  flavour.  Its 
taste  is  exactly  that  of  sugar,  and  it  is  indeed  the 
sweetest  vegetable  employed  by  the  Indians.  After 
being  baked  in  the  kiln,  it  is  either  eaten  simply, 
or  with  train  oil ;  sometimes  pounded  fine  and  mixed 
with  cold  water,  until  it  is  reduced  to  the  consis- 
tence of  sagamity,  or  Indian  mush,  which  last  me- 
thod is  most  agreeable  to  our  palates. 

2.  Three  species  of  fern  grow  in  this  neighbour- 
hood, but  the  root  of  only  one  is  eaten.  It  is  very 
abundant  in  those  parts  of  the  open  lands  and  piai- 
ries,  which  have  a  deep,  loose,  rich,  black  loam, 
without  any  sand..  There  it  attains  the  height  of 
four  or  five  feet,  and  is  a  beautiful  plant  with  a 
fine  green  colour  in  summer.  The  stem,  which  is 
smooth,  cylindric,  and  slightly  grooved  on  one  sid^, 
rises  erectly  about  half  its  height,  when  it  divides 
into  two  branches,  or  rather  long  footstalks,  which 
put  forth  in  pairs  from  one  side  only,  and  near  the 
edges  of  the  groove,  declining  backwards  from  the 
grooved  side.  These  footstalks  are  themselves 
grooved  and  cylindric,  and  as  they  gradually  taper 
toward  the  extremities  put  forth  others  of  a  smaller 
size,  which  are  alternate,  and  have  forty  or  fifty 
alternate,  pinnate,  horizontal  and  sessile  leavi^ :  the 
leaves  are  multipartite  for  half  the  length  of  their 
footstalk,  when  they  assume  the  tongue-like  form 
altogether;  being,  moreover,  revolute,  with  the 
upper  disk  smooth,  and  the  lower  resembling  cotton : 
the  top  is  annual,  and  therefore  dead  at  present. 
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krt  it  produced  no  flower  or  frpit :  the  root  itself  is 
perennial,  and  grows  horizontally,  sometimes  a 
little  dirergiug  or  obliquely  descending,  and  fre- 
qnently  dtTtding- itself  as  H  proceeds,  and  shooting 
up  a  number  of  stems.  It  lies  about  four  inches 
under  the  sirrface  of  the  earth,  in  a  cytindrical  form, 
with  few  or  no  radicles,  and  varies  from  tiie  size  of 
a  goose-quill  to  that  of  a  man's  finger.  The  bark  is 
black,  thin,  brittle,  and  rather  rough,  and  easily 
separates  in  flakes-  from  the  part  which  is  eaten : 
the  centre  is  divided  'into  two  patts  by  a  strong, 
flat,  and  white  ligament,  like  a  piece  of  thin  tape; 
OQ  each  side  of  which  is  a  white  substance,  resem- 
bling, after  the  root  is  roasted,  both  in  appearance 
and  flavour,  the  dough  of  wheat.  It  has,  howevef, 
a  pungency  which  is  disagreeable^  but  the  natives 
eat  it  voraciously,  anditseems  to  be  very  nvtritious. 
3.  The  mA  is  most  commonly  used  by  ttieKU- 
lamucks,  and  other  Indians  on  the  sea  coast,  alot^ 
the  sands  of  which  it  grows  in  greatest  abundanoe. 
from  each  root  a  single  stem  rises  erectly  to  the 
height  of  three  or  four  feet,  somewhat  thicker  than 
a  large  quill,  hollow  and  jointed ;  about  twenty  or 
thirty  long,  lineal,  stellate,  or  radiate  and  horizon- 
tal leaves  surround  the  stem  at  each  joint,  about 
half  an  inch  above  which  its  stem  is  sheathed  like 
the  sand  rush.  When  green  it  resembles  that  plant 
also  in  appearance,  as  well  as  in  haVing  a  rough 
stem.  It  is  not  brahching,  nor  does  it  bear,  as  far  as 
we  can  discover,  either  flower  or  seed.  At  the  bot- 
tom of  this  stem,  which  is  annual,  is  a  small,  strong 
ladicle,  about  an  inch  long,  descending  perpendi- 
cularly to  the  root,  while  just  above  the  junction  of 
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the  radicle  with  the  stem,  the  latter  is  sarrounded 
in  the  form  of  a  wheel,  with  six  or  nine  small  ra- 
dicles descending  obliquely :  the  root  attached  to 
this  radicle  is  a  perennial  solid  bulbi  about  an  inch 
long,  and  of  the  thickness  of  a  man's  thumb,  of  an 
ovate  form,  depressed  on  one  or  two  of  its  sides, 
and  covered  with  a  thin,  smooth,  black  rind :  the 
pulp  is  white,  brittle,  aud  easily  masticated.  It  is 
commonly  roasted,  though  sometimes  eaten  raw; 
but  in  both  states  is  rather  an  iiisiptd  root. 

4.  The  liquorice  of  this  country  does  not  differ 
from  that  common  to  the  United  States.  It  here 
delights  in  a  deep,  loose,  sandy  soil,  and  grows 
Tery  large,  and  abundantly.  It  is  prepared  by 
roasting  in  the  embers,  and  pounding  it  slightly 
with  a  small  stick,  in  order  to  separate  the  strong 
ligament  in  the  centre  of  the  root,  which  is  then 
thrown  away,  and  the  rest  chewed  and  swallowed. 
In  this  way  it  has  an  agreeable  flavour,  not  unlike 
that  of  the  sweet  potato.  The  root  of  the  cattail  or 
cooper's  flag,  is  eaten  by  the  Indians.  There  is  aUo 
a  species  of  small,  dry,  tuberous  root,  two  inches  in 
length,  and  about  the  thickness  of  the  finger.  They 
are  eaten  raw^  are  crisp,  milky,  and  of  an  agreeable 
flavour. 

5.  Beside  the  small  cylindric  root  mentioned 
above,  is  another  of  the  same  form  and  appearance, 
which  is  usually  boiled,  and  eaten  with  train  oil. 
Its  taste,  however,  is  disagreeably  bitter.  But  the 
most  valuable  of  all  the  Indian  roots  is 

6.  The  wappatoo,  or  the  bulb  of  the  common  sa- 
gittafolia,  or  common  arrowhead.  It  does  not  grow 
in  this  neighbourhood,  but  is  in  great  abundance 
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in' the  marshy  grounds  of  that  beautiful  valley, 
which  extends  from  near  Quicksand  river  for  seven- 
ty miles  westward,  and  is  a  principal  article  of 
trade  between  the  inhabitants  of  that  valley  and 
those  of  the  sea  coast. 

The  shrub  rises  to  the  height  of  four  or  five  feet ; 
the  stem  ample  and  much  branched.  The  bark  is 
of  a  reddish  dark  brown ;  the  main  stem  somewhat 
roughs  while  that  of  the  bough  is  smooth ;  the  leaf 
18  about  one-tenth  of  an  inch  long,  obtuse  at  the 
apex,  and  acute  and  angular  at  the  insertion  of  the 
pedicle.  The  leaf  is  three^fourths  of  an  inch  in 
length,  and  three-eighths  in  width,  smooth,  and  of 
a  paler  green  than  evergreens  generally  are.  The 
firoit  is  a  small  deep  purple  berry,  and  of  a  pleasant 
flavour ;  the  natives  eat  the  berry  when  ripe,  but 
seldom  collect  such  quantities  as  to  dry  for  winter 
me. 

The  native  fruits  and  berries  in  use  among  the 
Indians,  are  what  they  call  the  «hallun,  the  solme, 
the  cranberry,  a  berry  like  the  black  haw,  the 
scarlet  berry  of  the  plant  called  sacacommis,  a 
purple  berry  like  the  huckleberry. 

1.  The  shallun  is  an  evergreen  plant,  abounding 
in  this  neighbourhood,  and  its  leaves  are  the  favou- 
rite food  of  the  elk.  It  is  a  thick  growth,  cylindri* 
cally  rising  to  the  height  of  three,  and  sometimes 
five  feet,  and  varying  from  the  size  of  a  goose  quill 
to  that  of  a  man's  thumb.  The  stem  is  simple, 
branching,  reclining,  and  partially  fluxuose,  with 
a  bark  which,  on  the  elder  part,  is  of  a  reddish 
brown  colour,  while  the  younger  branches  are  red 
vhere  exposed  to  the  sun,  and  green  elsewhere. 
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The  leaf  is  three-fourths  of  an  inck  in  length,  sM 
two  and  a  half  in  breadth;  of  an  dval  form ;  tbe 
upper  disk  of  a  glossy  deep  greei)^  the  under  of  a 
pale  green;  the  fruit  is  a  deep  purple  berry,  abbut 
the  size  of  a  common  black  cherry,  oyal»  and  rather 
bluntly  pointed ;  the  pefricarp  id  divided  into  five 
acute  insular .  points,  and  enyelopes  a  50ft  pulp, 
containing  a  great  number  of  small  brown  seeds* 

2.  The  s6lm€  is  a  sfnall,  pale,  red  berry,  the  pro- 
duction of  a  plant,  resembling  in  si^e  and  shape  that 
which  produces  the  fruit,  called,  in  the  United 
States,  Soforoon's  seal^berry.  The  berry  is  attached 
to  the  stem  in  the  same  Kuannen  It  is  of  a  globular 
form,  contaitung  a  soft  pulp,  which  envelopes  four 
aeedff  about  the. size  of  the  seed  of  tbe  common  smatt 
grajpe.  It  grdws  amofigrt  the  w^d^and  mossi,  and 
is,  to  all  appearance,  an  annual  plant, 

3.  The  cranberry  is  of  the  low  and  viny  hind, 
and  grows  in  the  marshes  or  bogs  of  thia  neigh- 
bourhood :  it  is  precisely  the  same  as  the  cranberry 
of  the  United  States. 

4.  The  fruit,  which,  though  rather  larger,  re* 
sembles  in  shape  the  black  haw,  is  a  light  brown 
berry,  the  fruit  of  a  tree  about  the  size,  shape  and 
appearance  in  every  respfeet,  of  that  of  the  United 
States,  called  the  wild  crab-apple.  The  leaf  is  also 
precisely  the  same,  as  also  the  bark  in  texture  and 
colour.  The  berries  grow  in  clumpe  at  the  end  of 
the  small  branches ;  eaoh  berry  supported  by  a  se* 
parate  stem,  and  as  many  as  from  three  to  eighteen 
or  twenty  in  a  clump:  the  berry  is  ovate,  with  one 
of  its  extremities  attached  to  a  peduncle,  where  it 
is  to  a  small  degree  ccucave,  the  wood  of  which  is 
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eicettiTelj  hard.  Tha  natives  make  their  wedges 
of  this  wood  in  splitting  their  boards^  their  firewood, 
and  in  hollowing  out  their  canoes;  the  wedge, 
¥Phen  driven  into  solid  dry  pine,  receives  not  the 
dightest  injury.  Our  party  made  use  of  it  likewise 
for  wedges  and  axe-handles.  The  fruit  is  exceed* 
iogly  acid,  and  resembles  the  flavour  of  the  wild 
crab.  The  pericarp  of  the  berry  contains  a  soft 
pulpy  substance,  divided  into  four  cells,  each  con-- 
tsuuing  a  single  seed ;  the  outer  coat  of  the  peri- 
carp is  a  thin  smooth,  though  firm  and  tough  pel*- 
licle. 

The  plant  called  sacacommis  by  the  Canadian 
traders,  derives  its  name  from  this  circumstance, 
that  the  clerks  of  the  trading  companies  are  gene- 
rally very  fond  q£  smoking  its  leaves,  which  they 
carry  about  with  them  in  a  small  bag.  It  grows 
generally  in  an  open  piny  woodland  country,  or  on 
its  borders.  We  found  this  berry  in  the  prairies 
bordering  on  the  Rocky  mountains^  or  in  the  more 
ofen  woodlands.  It  is  indiscriminately  the  growth 
of  a  very  rich  or  a  very  poor  soil,  and  is  found  in 
the  same  abundance  in  both.  The  natives  on  the 
wertem  side  of  the  Rocky  mountains  are  very  fond 
of  this  berry,  although  to  us  it  was  a  very  tasteless 
and  insipid  fruit :  the  shrub  is  an  evergreen,  and 
retains  its  verdure  in  the  same  perfection  the  whole 
Kason  round.  However  inclement  the  climate,  the 
nxkt  puts  forth  a  great  number  of  stems,  which 
separate  near  the  surface  of  the  ground,  each  stem 
from  the  size  of  «  small  quill  to  that  of  a  man's 
finger:  these  are  much  branched^  the  branches 
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forming  an  acute  angle  \iith  the  stem,  and  all 
more  properly  procumbent  than  creeping :  although 
it  sometimes  puts  forth  radicles  from  the  stems  and 
branches,  which  strike  obliquely  into  the  ground: 
these  radicles  are  by  no  means  general  or  equable 
iu  their  distances  from  each  other,  nor  do  they  ap- 
pear calculated  to  furnish  nutriment  to  the  plant : 
the  bark  is  formed  of  several  layers  of  a  smooth, 
thin,  brittle  and  reddish  substance,  easily  separated 
from  the  stem:  the  leaves,  with  respect  to  their 
position,  are  scattered,  yet  closely  arranged,  and 
particularly  near  the  extremities  of  the  twigs:  the 
leaf  is  about  three-fourths  of  an  inch  in  length, 
oval,  pointed  and  obtuse,  of  a  deep  green,  slightly 
grooved,  and  the  footstalk  is  of  proportionable 
length :  the  berry  is  attached  in  an  irregular  manner 
to  the  small  boughs  among  the  leaves,  aQd  always 
supported  by  separate,  small  and  short  peduncles ; 
the  insertion  produces  a  slight  concavity  in  the 
berry,  while  its  opposite  side  is  slightly  convex. 
The  outer  coat  of  the  pericarp  is  a  thin,  firm,  tough 
pellicle:  the  inner  coat  consists  of  a  dry,  mealy 
powder,  of  a  yellowish  white  colour,  enveloping 
from  four  to  six  large,  light,  brown  seeds :  the  co- 
lour of  the  frilit  is  a  fine  scarlet :  the  natives  eat 
these  berries  without  aiiy  preparation:  the  fruit 
ripens  in  September,  and  remains  on  the  bushes  all 
winter,  unaffected  by  tbe  frost :  they  are  sometimes 
gathered  and  hung  in  the  lodges  in  bags,  where 
they  are  dried  without  further  trouble. 

6.  The  deep  purple  berry,  like*  the  huckleberry, 
terminates  bluntly,  and  has  a  cap  or  cover  at  the 
fU^:  the  berries  are  attached  separately  to  the 
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sides  of  the  boDghs  by  a  short  stem  hanging  under- 
neath, and  they  often  grow  very  near  each  other  ! 
Oh  the  same  bough ;  the  berry  separates  very  easily 
from  the  stem ;  the  leaves  adhere  closely :  the  shrub 
rises  to  the  height  of  six  or  eight  feet,  and  some* 
times  grows  on  high  lands,  but  more  frequently  on 
low  marshy  grounds:  the  shrub  is  an  evergreen  and 
about  ten  inches  in  circumference,  divides  into 
inany  irregular  branches^  and  seldom  more  than 
one  stem  springs  from  one  root,  although  they 
asBOciate  very  thickly :  the  bark  is  somewhat  rough 
and  of  a  reddish  brown  colour:  the  wood  is  very 
hard :  the  leaves  are  alternate  and  attached  by  a 
ihort  footstalk  to  the  horizontal  sides  of  the  boughs : 
the  form  is  a  long  oval,  rather  more  acute  towards 
the  apex  than  at  the  point  of  insertion :  its  margin 
slightly  serrate,  its  sides  collapsing,  thick,  firm, 
smooth  and  glossy :  the  under  surface  is  of  a  pale  i 
or  whitish  green,  and  the  upper  of.  a  fine  deep  \ 
green.    This  beautiful  shrub  retains  its  verdure 
throughout  the  year,  and  is  more  peculiarly  beau-  ' 
tiful  in  winter.  The  natives  sometimes  eat  the  ber^ 
ries  without  preparatiout  sometimes  they  dry  them 
in  the  sun,  and  at  others  in  their  sweating-kilns ; 
they  very  frequently  pound  them,  and  bake  them 
in  large  loaves,  weighing  from  ten  to  fifteen  pounds : 
the  bread  keeps  very  well  for  one  season,  and  retains 
its  juices  better  by  this  mode  of  preparation  than 
any  other:  this  bread,  when  broken,  is  stirred  in 
cold  water  until  it  acquires  the  consistency  of  soup» 
and  then  eaten. 

The  trees  of  a  larger  growth  are  very  abundant ; 
ths  whole  neighbourhood  of  the  coast  is  supplied 
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Mcith  great  quantities  of  excellent  timber.  The  pre* 
dominating  growth  is  the  fir,  of  which  we  have 
seen  several  species.   There  is  one  singular  circum- 
stance attending  all  the  pine  of  this  country,  which 
is,  that  when  consumed  it  yields  not  the  slightest 
particle  of  ashes.   The  first  species  grows  to  an  im- 
mense ^ize,  and  is  very  commonly  twenty-seveti 
'feet  in  circumference  six  feet  above  the  earth^s 
surface :  they  rise  to  the  height  of  two  hundred 
and  thirty  feet,  and  one  hundred  and  twenty  of 
that  height  without  a  limb.    We  have  often  found 
them  thirty-six  feet  in  circumference.    One  of  our 
party  measured  one,  and  found  it  to  be  forty^two 
feet  in  circumference,  at  a  point  beyond  the  reach 
of  an  ordinary  man.    This  trunk  for  the  distance  of 
two  hundred  feet  was  destitute  of  limbs;  the  tree 
was  perfectly  sound,  and,  at  a  moderate  calcula- 
tion, its  size  may  be  estimated  at  three  hundred 
feet.     The  timber  is  throughout,  and  rives  better 
than  any  other  species;  the  bark  scales  off  in  flakts 
irregularly  round,  and  of  a  reddidi  brown  colour, 
particularly  the  younger  growth :  the  trunk  if 
simple,  branching,  and  not  very  proliferous.    The 
leaf  is  accrose,  one-tenUi  of  an  inch  in  width,  and 
three-fourths  in  length,  firm»  stiff,  and  accuminate : 
it  is  triangular,  a  little  declining,  and  thickly  scat- 
tered on  all  sides  of  the  bough,  and  springs  from 
•mall  triangular  pedestals  of  soft,,  spongy,  elastic 
bark  at  the  junction  of  the  boughs.  The  bud-scales 
continue  to  encircle  their  respective  twigs  for  se- 
veral years :  captain  JLewis  has  counted  as  many  as 
the  growth  of  foUr  years  beyond  their  scales.    It 
yields  but  little  rosin,  tod  we  have  never  beeaable 
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fo  difleover  the  cane^  altKougfa  we  have  felled 
•crerel. 

The  second  is  a  nraeh^npre  common'specie^,  and 
constitiites  at  least  one-half  of  the  timber  in  this 
neighbourhood.  It  seems  to  resemble  the  sprue  e^» 
fiAag  from  oiie  hundred  and  sixty  to  one  hundred 
and  eighty  Teet^  and  is  from  fonr  iofnt  in  diameter, 
straight,  round,  and  regularly  tapering.  The  bark 
is  thin,  of  a  dark  colour,  much  divided  in  small 
longitudinal  interstices:  the  bark  of  the  boughs  and 
young  trees  is  somewhat  smooth,  but  not  equal  to 
Ihe  balsam  fir :  the  wood  is  whitef,  very  soft,  but 
difficult  to  rive :  the  inunk  is  a  sin^e,  branching 
and  diffituMf  stem,  not  so  proliferous  as  the  pines  and 
£rs  usually  are.  It  puts  forth  buds  from  the  sides 
of  the  small  boughs  as  well  as  from  their  extrctai^ 
ties:  the  stem  terminates  like  the  cedar  ina  slender 
pointed  top :  the  leav6i  ar^  peti<date,  tiie  footstalks 
Aort,  accrose,  rather  more  than  half  a  line  in  width, 
and  Tery  unequal  in  length,  the  greatest  length 
•el&m  exceeding  one  inch,  while  other  leaves  in- 
termixed on  every  part  of  the  bough  do  not  exceed 
a  quarter  of  an  inch.  The  leaf  has  a  small  longt- 
tttdmal  channel  on  the  upper  disk,  which  is  of  9 
deep  and  glossy  green,  while  the  under  disk  is  of  a 
whitirii  green  only :  it  yields  but  little  rosin.  What 
is  remarkable,  the  cone  is  not  longer  than  the  end 
of  a  man's  thumb :  it  is  soft,  flexible,  of  an  ovat^ 
form,  and  produced  at  the  ends  of  the  small  twigs* 

The  third  species  resembles  in  all  points  the  Ca-^ 
nadian  balsam  fir;  it  grows  ftom  two  and  a  half  to 
four  feet  in  diameter,  and  rises  to  the  height  of 
^ghty  or  d  hundred  feet    The  stemt  b  simple. 
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branching  and  proliferous:  its  leaves  are  sessile, 
aecrose,  one-eighth  of  an  inch  in  length,  and  one- 
sixteenth  in  width,  thickly  scattered  on  the  twigs, 
and  adhere  to  the  three  under  sides  only ;  gibbous, 
8  little  declining,  obtusely  pointed,  soft,  and  flexi- 
ble. The  upper  disk  is  longitudinally  marked  with 
a  slight  channel  of  a  deep  glossy  green;  the  under 
of  a  pale  green  and  not  glossy.  This  tree  affords,  in 
considerable  quantities/ a  fine  deep  aromatic  balsam, 
resembling  the  balsam  of  Canada  in  taste  and  ap- 
pearance. The  small  pistils  filled  rise  like  a  blister 
on  the  trunk  and  the  branches.  The  bark,  that  en- 
velopes these  pistils,  is  soft,  and  easily  punctured : 
the  general  appearance  of  the  bark  is  dark  and 
smooth :  but  not  so  remarkable  for  that  qu^ity  bs 
the  white  pine  of  our  country.  The  wood  is  white 
and  soft. 

The  fourth  'Species  in  size  resembles  the  second* 
The  stem  is  simple,  branching,  ascending  and  pro- 
liferous: the  bark  is  of  a  reddish  dark  brown,  and 
thicker  than  that  of  the  third  species,  divided  by 
small  longitudinal  interstices,  not  so  much  magni-- 
fied  as  in  the  second  species.  The  relative  position 
of  the  leaves  resemble  those  of  the  balsam  fir,  ex-' 
cepting  that  they  are  only  two-thirds  the  widths 
and  little  more  than  half  the  length,  and  that  the 
upper  disk  is  not  so  green  and  glossy.  The  wood 
yields  no  balsam,  and  but  little  rosin.  The  wood  is 
white  and  tough,  although  rather  porous. 

The  fifth  species  in  size  resembles  the  second, 
and  has  a  trunk  simple,  branching  and  proliferous. 
The  bark  is  of  a  thin  .dark  brown,  divided  lon^tu** 
dinally  by  interstices,  an^  seating  off  in  tiiin  roll- 
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ing  flakes.  It  yields  twit  little  balsam :  two-thirds 
of  the  diameter  of  the  trank  in  the  centre,  presents 
n  reddish  white;  the  remainder  is  white,  porous 
and  tong^h :  the  twigs  are  much  longer  and  more 
slender  than  in  either  of  the  other  species;  the  leaves 
are  accrose,  one-twentieth  of  an  inch  in  width,  and 
one  inch  in  length ;  sextile,  inserted  on  all  sides  of 
the  bough,  straight,  and  obliquely  pointing  towards 
the  extremities.  The  upper  disk  has  a  small  longi- 
tudinal channel,  and  is  of  a  deep  green,  and  not  so 
glossy  as  the  balsam  fir.  The  under  disk  is  of  a 
pale  green. 

We  have  seen  a  species  of  this  fir  on  low  marshy 
grounds,  resembling  in  all  points  the  foregoing, 
except  that  it  branches  more  difiusiyely.  This  tree 
is  generally  thirty  feet  in  height,  and  two  in  dia- 
meter. The  diffusion  of  its  branches  may  result 
from  its  open  situation,  as  it  seldom  grows  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  another  tree.  The  cone  is  two 
and  a  half  inches  in  length,  and  three  and  three- 
barters  in  its  greatest  circumference.  It  tapers 
regularly  to  a  point,  and  is  formed  of  the  imbri- 
eated  scales,  of  a  bluntly  rounded  form.  A  thin 
leaf  is  inserted  in  the  pith  of  the  cone,  which  over- 
hiys  the  centre  of,  and  extends  half  an  inch  beyond 
the  point  of  each  scale. 

The  sixth  species  does  not  differ  from  what  is 
usually  denominated  the  white  pine  in  Virginia. 
The  unusual  length  of  the  cone  seems  to  constitute 
the  only  difference.  It  is  sometimes  sixteen  or  eigh- 
teen inches  in  length,  and  is  about  four  in  circum- 
ference. It  growa  on  the  north  side  of  the  Colum^ 
|)ia^  near  the  ocean. 
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The  seyenih  and  last  species  ^rows  inlowgrouadi, 
and  in  places  frequently  overflown  by  the  tide,  sel* 
dom  rising  higher  than  thirty-five  feet,  md  nat 
more  than  from  two  and  a  half  to  fonr  in  diametcnr : 
the  stem  is  simple,  branching,  .afid  pf olifero^s :  tiie 
bark  resemUes  that  of  the  first  .speciefl^  but  more 
rugged:  the  leaves  are  accriiiej^  .two-tenths  of  an 
inch  in  width,.  threeHEisurtbs  in  lengths  .firm,  ffi\ff, 
and  a  little  acuminated :  they  encl  in  short  pointed 
tendrils,  gibbous^  and  thicUy  scattered  on  al)  sidei 
of  the  branoh,  though  they  adhere  |o  the  three  un- 
der sides  only :  those  inserted  on  the  under  side  in- 
cline sidewise,  with  upward  points,  presenting  t^e 
leaf  in  the  shape  of  a  scytibe :  the  others  are  point- 
ing upwards,  sextile,  and  lihe  thoe^  of  the  firqt  iipe- 
cies,.  grow  from  the  smdl  tciangular  pedestals  of 
a  bark,  spongy,  aaft  and  elastic*  The  nnder  disk  is 
of  a  deep»  glossy  green,  the  other  of  a  pale  whiiish 
green:  the  boughs  retain  the  leaves  of  a  si^  years 
growth  :  the  bud  scales  resemble  those  of  the  first 
species :  the  cone  is  ot*  an  ovate  figure,  three  and  a 
half  inches  in  length,  and  three  in  circumference, 
thickest  in  the  middle,  and  tapering  and  terminat- 
ing in  two  obtuse  points :  it  is  composed  of  small, 
flexible  scales^.imbricated,  and  of  a  reddish  brown 
colour.  Each  of  these  scales  covers  two  small  seeds» 
and  is  itself  covered  in  tiie  centre  by  a  small^  thin, 
inferior  scale,  acutely  pointed :  these  scales  proceed 
from  the  sides  of  tiie  bough,  as  well  as  from  its  ex* 
tremities.    It  was  no  where  to  be  seen  above  the 
Wappatoo.    The  stem  of  the  black  alder  arrives  to 
a  great  size.    It  is  simple,  branching,  and  difiuse: 
the  bark  is  smooth,  of  a  light  colour,  wiUi  white 


spreading  spots,  resembling  thase  of  tht  tm^eeh :  the 
leaf,  fructification,  &c.  Tesemble  pf^eieely  those  of 
the  cooHDon  alder  of  our  country :  tile  shrubs  grow 
separately  from  different  roots,  and  not  in  cluslens 
like  tiiose  of  the  United  States.  The  black  alder 
does  not  cast  its  leaf  until  the  fins^t  of  December.  It 
is  sometimes  found  growing  to  the  hel^t  of  sixty 
orserenty  feet,  and  is  from  two  to  four  in  diameter* 

3.  There  is  a  tree  common  to  the  Columbia  river, 
below  the  entrance  of  Cataract  river,  wh^i  diveste4 
of  its  foliage,  much  resembling  the  ash.  The  tr^nk 
is  simple,  branching  and  diffuse :  the  leaf  is  petio- 
late,  plain,  divided  by  four  deep  lines,  and  resem- 
bling those  of  the  palm,  and  considerably  lobate : 
the  lobes  terminate  in  from  three  to  five  angvilair 
points,  and  their  margins  are  indented  with  irregu* 
lar  and  aomewhat  circular  hicissures :  ihe  petiolate 
is  cylindrieal,  smooth,  and  seven  inches  h)Rg;  the 
leaf  itself  eigfht  inches  in  length,  and  twelve  in 
breadth :  tiiis  tree  is  frequently  three  feet  in  diame- 
ter, and  rises  from  forty  to  fifty  feet :  the  fruit  is  a 
winged  seed,  somewhat  resembling  that  of  the  maple. 

In  the  same  part  of  the  eounlry  there  is  also  ano«> 
tber  growth,  resembling  l3ie  white  maple,  though 
mach  smaller,  and  is  seldom  to  he  seen  pf  more  than 
<ix  or  seven  inches  in  diaaneter.  These  trees  grow  in 
dusters,  from  fifteen  to  twenty  feet  in  height,  from 
the  same  bed  of  roots,  spreading,  and  leaning  out- 
^mriB:  tiie  ti^^gs  are  long  and  43lender,  the  stem 
Maf4e  andtiranching ;  the  bark  in  colour  resembling 
the  wUte  maple ;  the  leaf  is  petiolate,  ]dain,  sca't'* 
tered,  neai^ly  circular,  with  acute  angular  incisures 
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round  the  margin,  of  an  inch  in  length,  and  from 
six  to  eight  in  number :  the  acute  angular  points  bo 
formed  are  crenate,  three  inches  in  length  and  four 
in  width :  the  petiole  is  cylindric,  smooth,  and  an 
inch  and  a  quarter  in  length;  the  fruit  is  not 
known.     ^ 

The  undergrowth  consists  of  honeysuckles,  alder, 
0eTen  bark  or  nine  bark,  huckleberry,  a  shrub  like 
the  quillwood,  a  plant  like  the  mountain*holly,  a 
green  briar,  the  fern. 

1.  The  honeysuckle  common  to  the  United  States 
we  found  in  this  neighbourhood.  We  first  discovered 
the  honeysuckle  on  the  waters  of  the  Kooskooskee, 
near  the  Chppunnish  nation,  and  again  below  the 
grand  rapids. 

2.  The  alder,  which  is  also  common  to  our  coun*- 
try,  we  found  in  great  abundance  in  the  woodlands, 
pn  this  side  of  the  Rocky  mountains.  It  differs  in 
the  colour  of  its  berry :  this  being  of  a  pale  sky  blue, 
while  that  of  the  United  States  is  of  a  deep  purple. 

3.  The  seven  bark,  or,  as  it  is  usually  denomi*- 
nated,  the  nine  bark  of  the  United  States,  is  also 
4^ommon  to  this  country, 

,4.  The  huckleberry.  There  is  a  species  of  huckle- 
berry,  common'  to  the  highlands,  from  the  commencer 
ment  of  the  Columbian  valley  to  the  sea  coast,  rising 
to  the  height  of  six  or  eight  feet,  branching  and  dif- 
fuse :  the  trunk  is  cylindrical,  of  a  dark  brown  co- 
lour ;  the  collateral  branches  are  green,  smooth  and 
square,  and  put  forth  a  number  of  alternate  branches 
of  the  same  colour,  and  from  the  two  horizontal  sides 
only.  The  fruit  is  a  small  deep  purple  berry,  held 
\i\,  much  esteem  by  the  nativts ;  the  leaf  is  pf  a  pale 
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^reen  and  small,  three-fourths  of  an  ineh  in  lengthi 
and  three-eighths  in  width,  oval,  terminating  more 
acutely  at  the  apex  than  at  the  insertion  of  the  foot-^ 
rtalk :  the  base  is  nearly  entire,  and  but  slightly 
serrate :  the  footstalks  are  short ;  their  relative  posi- 
tion is  alternate,  two-ranked,  and  proceeding  from 
the  horizontal  sides  of  the  boughs  only^ 

5.  There  are  two  specie^  of  shrubs,  first  Seen  at 
the  grand  rapids  of  the  Columbia,  and  which  have 
lince  been  seen  elsewhere:  they  grow  in  rich  dry^ 
fluids,  usually  in  the  neighbourhood  of  some  wa-» 
ter  course :  the  roots  are  creeping  and  cylindrical : 
the  stem  of  the  first  Species  is  from  a  foot  to  eighteen 
inches  in  height,  and  about  as  latge  as  aii  ordinary 
goose  quill :  it  is  simple,  unbranched  and  erect :  its 
leaves  are  cauline,  compound  and  spreading :  the 
leaflets  are  jointed,  and  oppositely  pinnate,  three 
pair,  and  terminating  in  one  sextile,  widest  at  the 
hase,  and  tapering  to  an  acuminate  point :  it  is  an 
inch  and  a  quarter  in  its  greatest  width,  and  three 
inches  and  a  quarter  in  length :  each  point  of  the 
margin  is  armed  with  a  subulate  thorn,  and  from 
thirteen  to  seventeeii  in  number :  are  veined,  glossy^ 
carinated  and  wrinkled;  their  points  obliquely 
tending  towards  the  e ittremity  of  the  common  foot- 
stalk :  the  stem  of  the  second  species  is  procumbent^ 
about  the  size  of  that  of  that  of  the  first  species^ 
joiDted  and  unbranched :  its  leaves  are  cauline,  com« 
pound,  and  oppositely  pinnate :  the  rib  is  from  four* 
teen  to  sixteen  inches  in  lengthy  cylindric  and 
smooth :  the  leaflets  are  two  ihches  and  a  half  long^ 
and  one  inch  wide,  and  of  the  greatest  width  half  an 
inch  from  the  base :  this  they  regularly  surround^ 
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aiid  from  th«  same  pouit  tapering  to  an  acute  apex: 
this  19  ttsuaMy  tenainated  with  a  small  subulate 
them:  thtdy  are  jointed  and  oppositely  piimate, 
Isoufeirtiiig  of  six  pair,  and  termiivitiw^  in  oae:  ses^ 
site,  striate^  and  endini^  in  a  small  subciUte  spire, 
from  twenty-^ve  to  twenty-seven  iu  number :  they 
are  smooth,  plain,  and  ef  a  deep  green,  and  all  ob* 
Ktqnely  tending  towards  the  extremity  of  the  foot- 
stalk: they  retain  tlievr  green  ail  winter*  The 
large^Ienfed  ikdm  bos  a  leaf  about  two  inches  and 
a  half  \otkg^  which  is  petiolate  and  conjugate :  As 
leaflets  are  petioli^te,  acutely  pointed,  haying  tiieir 
margins  cut  with  unequal  and  irregular  inoisnrss: 
the  shrubs  which  we  had  once  mistaken  for  the 
large-leafed  thoiw,  resemUed  the  stem  of  thatshrab« 
exceptii^  tiie  thorn :  it  bears  a  larg^e  thne-headed 
leaf:  the  briar  is  of  ihe  class polyandria,  and  osder 
poligymiriac  the  flowers  «re  single :  the  pednade 
long  and  cyltnikricai :  the  calyx  is  a  perianth^  of 
one  lea^  five  oleft»  and  acutely  pointed^  the  pen- 
anth  is  propet,  «rect,  ii^rior  in  both  pctels,  and 
germ^:  the  ccrroHa  Goasioits  •of  ifive  acnte^  pals 
scarlet  petab,  ^inserted  in  the  receptacle  ^ith  a  Aort 
and  nairvow  oleft :  the  coroUa  is  smooAi,  modesateiy 
long,  sitnated  at  llipe  liase  of  the  gemen^  pevma- 
nent,  and  in  ahape  reseaUkig  a  cup :  Hie  stamem 
and  filaments  ai%  snbnltfte,  inserted  fnto  Ae  recep- 
tacle, ^neqnal  and  lient  inwards,  concealing  tbt 
pystiliom :  the  anther  in  two4dbed  and  snfeted, 
sitoated  cm  the  top  of  the  filament  of  the  pystiliirai: 
the  germ  is  conieal,  imbricated,  sessile  and  lAiOFt: 
the  styles  are  short,  compared  with  the  stamen^ 
capillary  smooth  and  xdbtnse^  tbey  ase  distribntsd 
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0Hr  &B  mfSwe  of  iitfi  g^^t  ^n^  d^eldfiwa  mthr 

#ut  any  perceptible  stameiu 

7.  The  grefim  briv  grows  most  ^hundaqtlj  i« 
rich  dry  U»d9«  i«  the  viciiity  of  a  ura^er  cour«e^ 
ind  if  foiind  in  Miall  quantitLes  in  pjnj  lands  at  t- 
diitanoe  from  tbe  iMter.  In  tha  ibriper  siMpatiaiv 
tiic  stem  is  frequently  of  the  size  of  a  mail's  finger^ 
and  rises  pierpfopdi^ularly  £Mur  or  ^ve  feet :  it  theii 
descends  in  an  arch^  becomes  prif  cumbent,  or  restf 
on  some  neighbovring  fdants:  it  is  simples  un^ 
iNranohed  4nd  cylindric :  ii^  the  latter  situation  iit 
gioiRS  nmck  smaUer,  and  usually  proeumbent :  the 
stem  is  armed  with  sharped  a^d  forked  briars :  the 
leaf  is  petiolete,  tem^te,  ai|d  resembles  in  shape  and 
appearance^  that  of  the  purple  raspberry,  so  com* 
yaen  to  the  Atlantic  states :  the  fruit  is  a  berry  re*- 
femUi4ig  the  'blackberry  in  all  points,  and  b  eaiey 
«4iea  riye  by  the  naUves,  which  they  hold  in  mucli 
aiteem,  although  it  is  ^ot  dried  for  winter  consump- 
tion. T'his  shrub  was  fivst  discovered  at  the  entrance 
ofi}uicfcsand  r4yer:  it  grows  so  abundantly  in  the 
krtiie  TaUegr  ^  Columbia,  and  the  islands,  that  th^ 
ooQUtrj  is  aftmost  im^netrable:  it  retai^is  its  ver- 
dure Ifte  in  .summer. 

B.  Betides  4he  fern  already  described,  as  furnish^ 
iag  a  DOtfitious  root*  there  are  two  other  plants  qf 
(he  aame  ^species,  uttiich  may  be  divided  into  the 
terge  and  the  small :  the  large  fern  rises  tbree  or 
Sour  feet.:  the  stem  is  a  common  foo^talk,  proceed*- 
ing  immediately  from  the  radix,  somewhat  Qat^ 
sdnut  the  sise  of  a.  man's  arm,  and  covered  witl^i 
ionumarabhs  bladk  coarse  capillary  radicles^  issuing 
£rom  every  part  of  its  surface;  oqe  of  rfhese  roots 
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will  Bend  forth  from  twenty  to  forty  of  tliese  cott*- 
mon  footstalks,  bending  outwards  from  the  common 
centre:  the  ribs  are  cylindric  and  marked  longi* 
tudinally  their  whole  length,  with  a  groove  on  the 
upper  side:  on  either  side  of  this  groove,  and  a 
little  below  its  edge  the  leaflets  are  inserted :  these 
are  shortly  petidate  for  about  two-thirds  the  length 
of  the  middle  rib,  commencing  from  the  bottom, 
and  from  thence  to  the  extremity  sessile:  the  rib  is 
terminated  by  a  single  undivided  lanceolate  leaflet : 
these  are  from  two  to  four  inches  in  lengthy  and 
have  a  small  acute  angular  projection,  and  obliquely 
cut  at  the  base :  the  upper  surface  is  smooth,  and 
of  a  deep  green :  the  under  surface  of  a  pale  green, 
and  covered  with  a  brown  protuberance  of  a  woolly 
appearance,  particularly  near  the  central  fibre : 
the  leaflets  are  alternately  pinnate,  and  in  number 
from  one  hundred  and  ten  to  one  hundred  and  forty: 
they  are  shortest  at  the  two  extremities  of  the  com« 
mon  footstalk,   largest   in  the  centre,  gradually 
lengthening,  and  diminishing  as  they  succeed  each 
other.  The  small  fern  likewise  rises  with  a  common 
footstalk  from  the  radix,  from  four  to  eight  in  num« 
ber :  from  four  to  eight  inches  long :  the  central 
rib  is  marked  with  a  slight  longitudinal  groove 
throughout  its  whole  length :  the  leaflets  are  oppo* 
sitely  pinnate,  about  one-third  of  the  length  of  the 
common  footstalk,  from  the  bottom,  and  thence  al- 
ternately pinnate :  the  footstalk  terminates  in  a 
simple  undivided  lanceolate  leaflet :  these  are  ob*- 
long,  obtuse,  convex,  absolutely  entire,  and  the 
upper  disk  is  marked  with  a  slight  longitudinal 
groove:  near  the  upper  extremity  these  leaflets 
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are  decursively  pinnate^  as  are  all  those  of  the  large 
fern.  Both  of  these  species  preserve  greeu  during 
the  winter. 

The  quadrupeds  of  this  country,  from  the  Rocky 
mountains  to  the  Pacific  ocean,  may  be  conve- 
niently  diyided  into  the  domestic  and  thcf  wild 
animals.  The  first  embraces  the  horse  and  dog 
only. 

The  horse  is  confined  principally  to  the  nations 
inhabiting  the  great  plains  of  Columbia,  extending 
from  latitude  forty  to  fifty  north,  and  occupying 
the  tract  of  territory  lying  between  the  Rocky 
monntains  and  a  range  of  mountains  which  pass  the 
ColumlHa  river  about  the  great  falls,  from  longitude 
sixteen  to  one  hundred  and  twenty-one  west.  The 
Shoshonees,  the  Chopunnisb,  Sokulks,  Escheloots, 
Enechures,  and  Chilluckittequaws,  all  enjoy  the 
benefit  of  that  docile,  noble,  and  generous  animal ; 
and  all  of  them,  except  the  three  last,  possess  im- 
mense numbers. 

They  appear  to  be  of  an  excellent  race,  lofty, 
elegantly  formed,  active  and  durable:  many  of 
them  appear  like  fine  English  coursers;  some  of 
them  are  pied  with  large  spots  of  white  irregularly 
scattered,  and  intermixed  with  a  dark  brown  bay : 
the  greater  part,  however,  are  of  an  uniform  colour^ 
marked  with  stars  and  white  feet,  and  resemble  in 
fleetness  and  bottom,  as  well  as  in  form  and  colour, 
the  best  blooded  horses  of  Virginia.  The  natives 
sufier  them  to  run  at  large  in  the  plains,  the  grass 
of  which  affords  them  their  only  winter  subsistence; 
^eir  masters  taking  no  trouble  to  lay  in  a  winter's 
ftore  for  them ;  notwithstanding,  they  will,  unless 
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Ibuch  eierctared,  ratteli  tm  the  irj  gt^LBs  zSoititA 
by  the  jplain^  during^  the  wint^.  The  plains  ere 
rarely  if  ever  moistened  by  rain,  and  the  griiss  is 
tonsequetitly  short  ^nd  thin.  The  natites,  exeept- 
igg  those  of  the  Rocky  montitains,  a][)peBr  to  t&ke 
no  pains  in  selecting  the  mal^  horses  fMr  breed; 
4iid  indeed  those  6f  that  class  Uppenf  mi^ch  the 
most  indifferent.  Whether  the  horse  wm  originally 
in  ttative  of  this  country  or  not,  the  soil  and  climate 
^^ipear  to  be  perfectly  well  adapted  to  the  nature 
at  this  animal.  Horses  ate  said  to  be  found  viM  in 
ftidiiy  parts  of  this  extensive  6ountry.  The  several 
tribes  of  Shfoi^hotlees,  who  teside  towards  Mexico, 
on  the  waters  of  Ihre  Mntlomali  river,  and  ^rttcti- 
larly  one  of  them^  tailed  Shaboboah,  bave  also  a 
great  mimbcPr  tK  tmiles,  wlritdi  the  Indians  prize 
inore  highly  them  borseis.  An  ykgafA  horse  toay  be 
purdiased  of  Hie  na'tives  fdt  a  few  beads,  or  other 
paltry  triiikets,  wbich  in  the  United  States  M'onld 
not  cost  more  than  one  or  two  dollars.  The  abtni* 
dance  end '  cheapness  6f  hdrses  will  be  extremely 
iidvantageoO^s  to  thode  who  iMty  hereafter  afttettipt 
the  for  trade  to  tbe  East  Indies,  by  the  wliy  of 
Colntnbia  rirer,  aihl  the  Pacific  oceaii. 

2.  The  dt)g  is  tmnsuaily  small,  about  tire  siise  of 
an  ordinary  *tnr:  he  is  usually  partieokittred> 
amongst  whirch  the  black,  wllite,  brown  Aid  Windle 
.  are  the  colours  mo4t  predomiiratit :  tbe  heted  is  feng, 
the  ncfse  pointed,  fheeyes  small,  the  ears  erect  and 
pointed,  like  those  of  the  Wolf:  the  hatr  issheW 
and  wnooth,  excepti^ig  on  the  tafl,  where  it  is  l<Jng 
and  straight,  like  that  of  <he  ordinary  cur-dog. 
The  natives  nev^r  ea^t  tire  flesh  of  this  animal^  and 
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he  appears  to  be  in  no  otheir  way  serviceable  to 
them  than  in  hunting  the  elk. 

The  second  division  comprehends  the  brown,  ' 
white  or  grisly  bear,  the  black  bear;  the  deer, 
common  red  deer,  the  blackrtailed  fallow  deer,  the 
mnle  deer,  the  elk;  the  wolves,  the  large  brown 
wolf,  the  small  wolf  of  the  plains,  the  large  wolf  of 
the  plains;  the  tiger-cat;  tl)e  foxes,  the  common 
red  fox,  the  silver  fox,  the  fisher  or  black  fox,  the 
l^rge  red  fox  of  the  plains,  the  kitrfox  or  small  fo^ ' 
of  the  plains;  the  antelope,  the  sheep,  beaver,  com- 
nfOD  otter,  sea-otter,  mink,  seal,  racoon;  squirrels,' 
large  grey  s<}uirrel,  small  grey  squirrel,  small  brown 
squirrel,  ground-squirrel;  braro,  rat,  mouse,  mole, 
panther,  hare,  rabbit,  polecat  or  skunk. 

First,  tthe^brown,  white  or  grisly  bear,  which 
teem  to  be  of  the  same  family,  with  an  accidental 
variation  of  colour  only,  inhabit  the  tin)bered  parts 
of  the  Rocky  mountains.  They  are  rarely  found 
on  the  westerly  side,  and  are  more  cpmmcfuly  below 
the  Rocky  mountains,  in  the  plains^  of  on  their* 
borders  amidst  copses  of  brush  and  underwood,  and 
Bear  the  water  courseii.  We  are  upable  to  learn 
that  they  inhabit  at  all  in  the  woody  country  bor- 
dering on  the  coas|;,  as  far  ii|  the  interior  as  the 
range  q(  mountains  which  pass  die  Columbia,  be- 
tween the  great  falls  and  the  rapids  of  that  river. 

2r  The  black  bear  differs  in  no  respect  from  those 
common  to  the  United  States.  They  chiefly  in- 
habit timbered  parts  of  the  Rocky  mountains,  and 
likewise  the  borders  of  the  great  plains  of  the  Co-^ 
lumbia.     They  are  sometimes  found  in  the  trac( 

toi^  II.  2  n 
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ivhich  lies  between  those  plains  and  the  Pacific 
ocean.    One  of  our  hunters  saw  one  of  this  species, 
w)iich  was  the  only  oiie  we  haye  discoyereid  since , 
our  residence  in  fort  Clatsop. 

3.  The  deer  are  of  three  kinds :  the  common  red 
deer,  the  black-tailed  fallow  deer,  and  the  mule 
deer. 

L  The  common  red  deer  inhabit  the  rocxy  mduii- 
tains  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Chopunnisb,  alJso 
about  the  Columbia,  and  down  the  river  as  low  as 
where  the  tide-water  commences.  They  do  nbt  ap- 
pear to  differ  essentially  from  those  of  tKe  United 
States,  being  the  same  in  shape^  size,  knd  appear- 
ance, Yhe  tail  is,  however,  different,  being  of  an 
unusual  length,  far  exceeding  that  of  the  common 
deer ;  captain  Lewis  measured  one  and  found  it  to 
be  seventeen  inches  lo'ncp. 

2.  The  black-tailed  fallow  deer  are  peculiar  to 
this  coast,  and  are  a  distinct  species,  partaking 
equally  of  the  qualities  of  the  mule  and  the  com-' 
mon  deer.  Their  ears  are  longer,  and  their  winter 
coat  darker  than  those  of  the  common  deer.  The 
receptacle  of  the  eye  more  conspicuous,  their  legs 
shorter,  their  bodies  thicker  and  larger.  Ttie  tah  is 
of  the  same  length  with  that  of  the  common  deer, 
the  hair  on  the  under  side  white,  and  on  its  sides 
and  top  of  a  deep  jetty  black :  the  hams  resemble^ 
in  form  and  colour,  those  of  the  mule,  which  it  like- 
wise  resembles  in  its  gait.  The  black-tailed  deer 
never  runs  at  full  speed,  but  bounds  with  every 
foot  from  the  ground  at  the  same  time,  like  the 
mule  deer.  He  sometimes  inhabits  (he  woodlands, 
but  more  often  the  prairies  and  open  grounds.    If 


majr  be  geneially  8.3^d,  that  |ie  is  of  a  size  larger 
|h^  tiie  common  d^ex,  find  les^  than  the  mule 
4eer.  The  flesh  is  seldom  fat,  and  in  flavour  is  far 
inferior  to  any  other  of  the  species. 

3.  Thf  mule  deer  inhabit  both  the  sea-coast,  the 
idains  of  the  Missouri,  and  likewise  the  borders  of 
the  Ko^pof kee  rivf^r  in  the  nei£;hbourhood  of  the 
Rock  J  i^Quntaiiis.  It  is  not  known  whether  the j 
ti^iat  in  tl^e  ioteripr  pf  th^  ^Tf^t  plains  of  the  Cp- 
li)9il^a,  qr  (va  the  lower  borders,  near  the  mquutaina 
^ich  pfus  the  river  above  tl^^.  gre^f^t  falls.  The  pro- 
perties of  this  animal  have  ali'eady  been  noticed. 

4  The  elk  is  pf  tfa^  san^e  s^ecie^  with  that  which 
iiibabjt9  much  (he  grei»t$ifit  part  yf  North  America. 
Tl^ey  i^re  cofUTPoo  to  every  pa^t  pf  this  country,  as 
well  thp  timbered  l^pds  ^  tl|e  plains,  bpt  are  much 
imire  ^undant  iq  the  fonnej  thap  iii  the  latter.  In 
the  month  qf  ]\f  4re|i  we  discovered  several  which 
htji  not  Qp^  thfir  hqrns,  and  p^l^ers  where  fhe  new 
hgrus  had  ^^OM^p  fp  the  }epgth  qf  six  inches.     The 

latter  w^re  \n  much  the  h^t  order,  ^nd  heijice  we 

'   •        I'll  * '  - ' '  '■• 

dr^W  fhe  inferepce,  th^t  the  leanest  elk  retain  their 

l^ofns  the  longest. 

^.  The  wplf  is  either  the  large  brpwn  wolf  or  the 
wolf  of  the  pU^nSj  of  ^|^tc|i  last  |;here  are  two  kinds, 
the  Urge  ^nd  |Jie  6;pi|ll.  The  large  b^own  wolf  in-^ 
habits  il^e  M^QOdy  ppai^^riep  opi  the  borders  of  the 
Pacific,  and  the  mountains  which  pass  the  Columbia 
river  between  the  gre^t  falls  and  rapids,  and  re- 
Kmbles  in  all  points  those  of  the  United  States. 

The  large  9nd  small  wolyes  of  the  plains  prin- 
cipally inl}9bit  the  open  country  and  the  woodlands 
on  their  bprders.  They  resemblLe,  both  in  appearance 
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and  habit,  those  of  the  Misdotiri  plains.  They  are 
by  no  means  abundant  in  the  plains  of  the  Co- 
lumbia, as  they  meet  there  but  very  little  game  for 
their  subsbtence, 

6.  The  tiger-cat  inhabits  the  borders  of  the  plains 
and  the  woody  countr  jr  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
Pacific.  This  animal  is  of  a  Aze  larger  than  the 
wild  cat  of  otir  country,  and  much  the  same  in 
form,  agility,  and  ferocity*  The  colour  of  the  back, 
neck  and  sides,  is  of  a  reddish  brown,  irregularly 
Tariegated  with  small  spots  of  dark  broWn:  the  |ail 
is  about  two  inches  long,  and  nearly  white,  except 
the  extremity,  which  is  black;  it  terminates  ab- 
ruptly, as  if  it  had  been  amputated :  the  belly  1$ 
white,  ahd  beautifully  Variegated  with  small  black 
fepbt)3 :  the  legs  are  of  the  same  colour  with  fhe  sides, 
&nd  the  back  is  marked  transversely  with  black 
stripes :  the  ears  are  black  on  the  outer  side,  covered 
with  fine  short  hair,  elcept  at  the  upper  point, 
vhich  is  fVirnished  with  a  pencil  of  hair,  fine,  straight, 
jand  black,  three-fourths  of  an  inch  in  length.  The 
hair  of  this  animal  is  long  and  fine,  far  exceeding 
that  of  the  wild  cat  of  the  United  States,  but  in« 
ferior  in  that  quality  to  that  of  the  bear  of  the 
northwest.  The  skin  of  this  animal  is  in  great  de- 
mand among  the  natives,  for  of  this  they  form  their 
robes,  and  it  requires  four  to  make  up  the  com- 
plement. 

7.  Of  the  foxes  we  have  seen  several  species. 
The  large  red  fox  of  the  plains,  and  the  kit-fox, 

or  small  red  fox  of  the  plains,  are  the  same  which 
are  found  on  the  banks  of  the  Missouri.  They  are 
found  almost  exclusively  in  the  open  plains,  or  oa 
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the  tops  of  brash  within  the  level  country :  the 
common  red  fox  of  the  United  States  inhabits  the 
coantry  bordering  the  coast,  nor  does  this  animal 
appear  to  have  undergone  any  alteration. 

The  black  fox,  or,  as  it  is  termed  in  the  neigh^ 
bourhood  of  Detroit,  the  fisher,  is  found  in  the 
woody  country  bordering  on  the  coast.  How  it 
should  have  acquired  this  appellation  it  is  difficult 
to  imagine,  as  it  certainly  does  not  live  upon  fish» 
lliese  animals  are  extremely  strong  and  active, 
and  admirably  expert  in  climbing :  this  they  per- 
form with  the  greatest  ease,  and  bound  from  tree 
to  tree  in  pursuit  of  the  squirrel  or  racoon,  their 
most  usual  food.  Their  colour  is  of  a  jetty  black, 
excepting  a  small  white  spot  upon  the  breast :  the 
body  m  long,  the  legs  short,  and  resembling  those 
of  the  ordinary  turnspit  dog.  The  tail  is  remarka- 
bly long,  and  not  differing  in  other  particulars  from 
that  of  the  ordinary  fox. 

The  siWer  fox  is  an  animal  very  rare,  even  in 
the  country  he  inhabits.  We  have  seen  nothing  but 
the  skins  of  this  animal,  and  those  in  the  possession 
of  the  natives  of  the  woody  country  below  the  G>- 
lumbia  falls,  which  makes  us  conjecture  it  to  be  ai| 
inhabitant  of  that  country  exclusively.  From  the 
pkin,  it  appeared  to  be  of  the  size  of  the  large  red 
fox  of  the  plains,  resembling  that  animal  in  form, 
and  particularly  in  the  dimensions  of  the  tall.  The 
legs  captain  Lewis  conjectured  to  be  somewhat 
larger.  It  has  a  long  deep  lead  coloured  Air,  for 
foil,  intermixed  with  long  hairs,  either  of  a  black 
or  white  colour  at  the  lower  part,  and  invariably 
Vhite  at  the  top^  forming  a  most  beautiful  silver 
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gi^.  (Captain  l*6Wf 9  thought  thi9  the  most  |>eau* 
tiful  of  the  ^bole  sfj^cies,  ei^ceptin^  one  which  he 
du|Covere4  on  the  IVJis^ouri  fie^r  tl\e  natural  falls. 

8.  The  antelope  inhabits  the  great  plains  of  the 
Columbia,  ^nd  resembles  those  foiind  on  the  banks 
.of  the  Missouri,  and  indeed  in  every  part  of  the 
untimbered  <:puntry«  b^t  they  are  by  no  means  so 
al>imi4ftnt  on  thb  as  on  the  other  ^de  of  the  Rocky 
m<Mi9t4iQs.  The  natives  in  thi?  plape  make  them- 
aeW^S  no\)gB  pf  tl^eir  q^in^,  aijd  preserve  the  hair 
entire.  In  tUe  Qumi^er  a^d  anti;m|i,  when  the  sal- 
.iflon  hegip  to  decline,  tbe  majority  of  tlie  natives 
l^s^je  tj^e  sides  of  th^  xiy^T,  and  reside  in  the  pp^ 
|4ains,  to  hfint  the  antj^lope^  ii^hich  they  pmrsK^e  qn 

,  tiprsehapik,  ao4  »^ttot  with  their  arrows. 

ft.  Xhe  ?beep  is  found  in  many  places^  hu|;  ipostly 
pn  thp  tiipbprad  parts  Qf  the  iRppfey  ippimtaips.  They 

y  J^ye  \n  greater  9jm7b?r3  qn  ^ha  cl^ain  pf  mp^nt^ins 
forming  the  commeneement  of  the^  ^yppdj  covntry 
pn  the  C9a9t,  and  pa^n^  t|)e  Cpli^mbia  |:^twe^n  the 
falls  an^  rapids*    Wje  have  ^y  ^epn  the  skins  pf 

J  the?e  fWTOftl?*  ^l»ich  ^l>e  fiatiy.es  drp«3S  with  ^he  woqI, 

.  apd  the  )?U»kej^  vhjcb  %y  pji^nflfast^r^  fr»m  the 
,wpal    Tl^e  aniffial,  frpjfn  tl)ip  evidence,  appears 

.  to  be  jrf  the  pi'^^e  pf  Qi|r  .c^fRpipn  jpliectp,  of  a  FWte 
colqur :  the  wopl  |s  ^^  pq  jp^py  part?  flf  the  ^>ody, 
but  in  length  not  eqvial  tp  t}iat  of  pur  domestic 

.  jf^eep.  On  the  bapk^  jipd  jwrJJMcjjlarJy  op  the  top 
X)f  the  heacj,  Jljis  i»  ipteFmii^ejl  >yith  ^  cppsiderahle 
]}roport|pn  pf  Ipng  straight  h^giirs,  Frpm  the  Ipdian 
apcpiwit,  theee  apiipal?  h^v.^  ^rcfjt  ppinj;ed  horns: 
pne  of  our  e))^a|fee?  infprippd  us,  thai  he  had  spf  n 
them  in  the  bJack  hiUs^  aiMl  that  th«  horijs  were 
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laoated  like  those  ctf  our  ^omlestic  sheep.  We  have 
nevertheless  too  many  proofs  to  aditiU  a  donbt  of 
their  existing,  and  in  conisiderable  ntitnfaer's^  on  the 
mountains  near  the  coast. 

10.  The  beaver  of  this  country  is  largb  and  fat: 
the  flesh  is  very  palatable,  and  at  our  table  \iras  a 
real  luxury.    Oh  the  7th  df  January,  1806,  our 
hunter  found  a  beaver  in  his  trdps,  of  which  he 
made  a  bait  for  taking  others :  this  bait  Mrill  entice 
the  beaver  to  the  trap,  as  far  as  he  ctCti  stnell  it» 
and  this  may  be  fairly  stated  to  be  al  the  distance 
of  a  mile,  as  their  sense  of  smelling  is  very  acute/ 
To  prepare  beiiver*bait,  the  castor  or  bark-stone  i^ 
first  gently  pressed  from  the  bladder-like  bag  ivhich 
contains  it,  into  a  phial  of  four  ounces,  'with  a  i&rge 
mouth:  five  or  oix  of  these  stones  are  thus  taken^ 
to  which  must  be  added  a  liutmeg,  a  dozen  Cr  fif- 
teen cloves,  and  thirty  grains  of  cinnamon,  finely 
pulverized  and  stirred  together,  and  as  much  ardent 
spirits  added  to  the  composition  as  will  reduce  the 
whole  to  the  consistency  of  mustard.   All  this  must 
be  carefully  corked,  as  it  soon  loses  its  el^cacy,  if 
exposed  to  open  air.     The   scent  becomes  ttinch, 
stronger  in  four  or  five  days  after  preparation,  and, 
provided  proper  precaution  is  exei^cised,  will  pre- 
serve its  efficacy  for  months.   Any  strong  atomattc 
spices  will  answer;  their  sole  virtue  bein^  to  giVfe 
variety  and  pu'ngency 'to  the  sccfht  6f  the  bartt  ston^. 
The  inale  lii^aver  has  six  stones,  two  of  which  c^n- 
tain  a  substance  much  like  finely  pulverized  batK, 
of  a  pale  yellow  colour,  and  in  sftiell  I'eseKtilAihg 
tanners  oose ;  these  are  called  bark  stones  dt  c(ts- 
tors,    "^ wo  others,  which,  like  the  hark  stone,  re- 


^         T 
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semble  small  bladders^  contain  pure  strong  oil,  of 
a  strong  rank  smell,  and  are  called  the  oil  stone, 
and  the  other  two  are  the  testicles.  The  bark  stones 
are  two  inches  in  length :  the  others  are  somewhat 
smaller,  of  an  oval  form,  and  lie  in  a  bnnch  toge- 
ther, between  the  skin  and  the  root  of  the  tail,  with 
which  they  are  closely  connected,  and  seem  to 
communicate.  The  female  brings  forth  once  in  a 
year  only,  and  has  sometimes  two  and  sometimes 
four  at  a  birth,  which  usually  happens  in  the  latter 
end  of  May  and  the  beginning  of  June :  at  i}nB 
4time  she  is  said  to  drive  the  male  from  the  lodge, 
who  would  otherwise  destroy  the  young.  They 
propagate  like  the  fowl,  by  the  gut,  and  the  male 
has  no  other  sexual  distinction,  that  we  could  dis* 
cover. 

1 1 .  The  common  otter  has  already  been  described, 
and  this  species  does  not  differ  from  those  ii)habit-r 
ing  the  other  parts  of  America. 

12.  The  sea-otter  resides  only  on  the  sea  cqast, 
or  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  salt-water.  l/Vheii 
fully  grown,  he  arrives  to  the  si^^e  of  a  large  mas? 
tiff  dog.  The  ears  and  eyes,  particularly  the  for* 
mer,  which  are  not  an  inch  in  length,  are  thick^ 
pointed,  fleshy^  and  covered  with  short  hair ;  t^^e 
tail  is  ten  inches  long,  thick  at  the  point  pf  inser* 
tion,  and  partially  covered  with  a  deep  fur.  on  the 
upper  side  :  the  legs  are  very  short,  and  the  feet, 
which  have  five  toes  each,  are  broad,  large,  and 
webbed :  the  legs  are  covered  with  fur,  and  the 
feet  with  short  hair:  the  body  of  this  animal  is 
long,  and  of  the  same  thickness  throughout:  from 
the  extremity  of  the  tail  to  the  nose  they  measure 
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five  feet.  The  coloar  is  a  uniform  dark  bfown,  and^ 
jAea  in  good  order  and  season,  perfectly  black. 
TUf  animal  is  unrivalled  for  the  beauty,  richncfls, 
tod  softness  of  his  fur:  the  inner  part  of  the  fur> 
when  opened,  is  lighter  than  the  surface  in  its  na~ 
taml  position :  there  are  some  black  apd  shining 
haiis  intermixed  with  the  fur,  which  are  rather 
kmger,  and  add  much  to  its  beauty :  the  fur  about 
At  ears,  nose  and  eyes,  in  some  of  this  species,  pr^ 
teali  a  lighter  colour,  sometimes  a  brown:  their 
yonng  are  often  seen  of  a  cream-coloured  white 
•boot  the  nose,  eyes  and  forehead,  and  which  are 
always  much  lighter  than  their  odier  parts :  their 
fur  is,  howerer,  much  inferior  to  that  of  the  full- 
grown  otter.  * 

13.  The  mink  inhabits  the  woody  country  bor* 
dering  on  the  coast,  and  does  not  differ  in  any 
point  from  those  of  the  United  States. 

14.  The  seal  is  found  on  this  coast  in  gpreat  nunii- 
beis,  and  as  far  up  the  Columbia  river  as  the  Great 
FaUs^  and  none  hare  been  discovered  bejond  them. 
The  skins  of  snch  as  eaptain  Lewis  examined,  were 
covered  with  a  short,  coarse,  stiff  and  glossy  hair^ 
of  a  reddish  brown  coloun  This  animal,  when  in 
the  water,  appeared  of  a  black  colour,  and  some* 
tisMs  spotted  with  white.  We  believe  that  there 
tre  several  species  of  this  animal  to  be  found  in  this 
conatry,  but  we  conld  not  procure  a  sufficient 
number  to  make  the  ex)imination :  the  skins  were 
precbely  of  the  same  kind  as  our  countrymen  em<« 
ploy  in  the  manufacture  of  trunks% 

15.  The  raccoon  inhabits  woody  countries  bor^ 
?0i.  i|.  9% 
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dering  on  the  coast,  in  considerable  numbers,  and 
are  caught  by  the  natives  vrith  snares  or  pitfalk : 
they  hold. their  skins  in  but  litUe  or  no  estimation, 
and  very  seldom  make  them  into  robes. 

16.  The  squirrels  we  have  seen  are, 
.  The  large  grey  squirrel.  This  animal  appears  to 
be  an  inhabitant  of  a  narrow  tract  of  country  well 
covered  with  white-pak  timber,  and  situated  on  the 
upper  side  of  the  mountains  just  below  Columbia 
falls :  •  he  is  only  found  in  those  tracts  which  ar# 
covered  with  this  timber,  for  in  countries  where 
pine  is  most  abundant,  he  does  not  appear.  This 
*animal  is  much  superior  in  size  to  the  common  grey 
squirrel,  and  resembles  in  form,  colour  and  size, 
the  fox-squirrel  of  the  Atlantic  states.  The  tail 
exceeds  the  whole  length  of  the  body  and  the  head : 
the  eyes  are  dark,  the  whiski^rs  louj^  and  black :  the 
back,  sides,  of  the  head,  and  tail,  and  outward  part 
of  the  legs,  are  all  of  a  blue-coloured  gtey:  the 
breast,  belly,  and  inner  part  of  the  body,  are  all  of 
a  pure  white:  the  hair  is  short,  like  that  of  the 
fox  squirrel,  though  much  finer,  and  intermixed 
with  a  portion  of  fur.  The  natives  hold  the  skin  of 
this  animal  in  high  estimation,  which  they  use  in 
forming  their  robes.  He  subsists  on  the  acorn  and 
filberts,  which  last  grows  in  great  abundance  in 
the  oak  country. 

The  small  grey  squirrel  is  common  to  every  part 
of  the  Rpoky  mountainp  where  timber  abounds.  He 
differs  from  the  dark  brewn  squirrel  in  colour  only^ 
The  back,  sides,  neck,  head,  tail,  and  outer  side  of 
the  legs,  are  of  a  brownish  lead-coloured  grey :  the 
taU  is  slightly  touched  with  a  4Ark  reddish  cokmr| 
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A^ar  the  extremity  of  some  of  the  hairs :  the  throaty 
breast,  belly^  and  inner  parts  of  the  legs,  are  of  the 
cokmr  of  tanners'  oocei  and  hare  a  narrow  strip  of 
black,  Gommeneing  behind  each  shoulder,  and  en- 
tering longitudinally  about  three  inches,  between 
the  colours  of  the  sides  and  belly.  Their  halnts  are 
]irecisely  those  of  the  dark  brown  squirrel,  and  like 
tfaem  they  are  extremely  nimble  and  actiye* 

There  is  also  a  species  of  squirrel,  eridently  dis- 
tinct, which  we  have  denominated  the  burrowing^ 
squirreL  He  inhabits  these  plains^  and  somewhat 
resembles  those  found  <m  the  Missouri :.  he  measures 
one  foot  and  five  inches  in  leng^,  of  which  the  tail 
comprises  two  and  a  half  inches  only :  the  neck  and 
iegi  are  short ;  the  ears  are  likewise  short,  obtusely 
pointed,  and  lie  close  to  the  head,  and  the  aperture 
laiger  than  will  generally  be  found  among  bur^ 
rowing  animals.  The  eyes  are  of  a  moderate  size, 
the  pupil  black,  kad  the  iris  of  a  dark  sooty  biown : 
the  iHiiskers  are  full,  long  and  black :  the  teeth, 
and  indeed  the  whole  contour,  resemble  those  of 
tile  squirrel ;  each  foot  has  five  toes ;  the  two  inner 
ones  of  the  fore  feet  are  remarkably  short,  and  are 
equipped  with  blunt  nails:  th^  remaining  toes  on 
tiie  front  feet  are  long,  black,  sli^tly  curved,  and 
riunrply  pointed :  the  hair  of  the  tail  is  thickly  tn^- 
aerted  <m  the  sides  only,  which  giyes  it  a  flat  ap- 
pearance, and  a  long  oval  form :  the  tips  of  the 
hiir  forming  the  outer  edges  of  the  tail  are  white, 
the  other  extremity  of  a  fox  red :  the  under  part 
of  the  tail  resembles  an  iron  grey;  the  upper  is  of 
i  reddish  brown :  the  lower  part  of  the  jaws,  the 
uider  part  of  the  neck»  legs  and  feet,  from  the. 
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body  Ktid  belly  downwards,  ate  of  a  light  britk 
red :  the  nose  and  eyes  are  of  a  darker  shade,  of 
the  same  colour;  the  upper  part  oi  the  head, 
neck  and  body>  are  of  a  ctiiious  brown  gttj^ 
with  a  slight  %ii^e  of  brick  red :  the  longer  hairs 
of  thase  parts  are  of  a  reddidi  white  colodr,  at 
their  extremities,  and  falling  together,  give  this 
animal  a  speckled  appearance.  Thoe  animate  form 
in  large  companies,  like  those  on  the  Missonri,  oc* 
enpying  with  their  burrows  sometimes  two  hundred 
acres  of  land :  the  burrows  are  separate,  and  each 
possesses,  perhaps,  ten  or  twelve  of  these  idhd»* 
tants.  There  is  a  little  mound  in  front  of  the  hol^ 
formed  of  the  earth  thrown  out  of  the  burrow,  and 
frequently  'thcfre  are  three  or  four  distinct  holes, 
fbrmii^f  ^one  burrow,  with  these  entrances  itround 
the  base  of  "these  little  mounds.  These  liiounds, 
sometimes  about  two  feet  in  height  and  four  in  di- 
ameter, ^  are  occo]ned  as  watob-toweia  b^r  flieinhar 
bitantB  of  these  little  communities.  The  aquirrdf, 
one  or  more,  are  irregularly  distributed  6n  the  tract 
tfiey  thus  occupy,  at  the  distance  of  ten,  twentyi 
or  sometimes  from  thirty  to  forty  yards.  When  any 
one  approaches,  they  make  a  shrill  Whistling  sound, 
somewhat  resembling  tweet,  tweet,  tweet,  the  iig^ 
nal  foir  their  party  to  take  the  alarm,  and  to  retire 
into  their  iutrenehmenis.  They  feed  on  the  woU  of 
graBBS,*&c. 

The  small  brown  squirrel  is  a  beautifullittle  aoi^ 
mal,  about  the  size  and  form  of  the  red  squirrel- of 
the  eastern  Atlantic  states  and  western  lakes.  The 
tail  is  as  long  as  the  body  and  neck,  and  formed 
like  that  of  the  red  squirrel:  the  ^yea  are  black, 
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llii  tvfaisken  ue  Ibng  tod  blftck,  but  not  albimdant : 
the  bftck,  iBjdcst  head»  neck,  and  cater  part  of  the 
legs,  are  df  a  redduh  brown :  the  throat,  breast, 
bdiy,  aad  innerpart  of  the  leg^,  are  of  a  pale  red: 
tiie  till  ii  amiztare  of  blabk  moA  foz-colonred  red, 
in  which  the  black  predommates  m  the  middle, 
and  the  6ther  oti  the  edjg^es  and  extremitj:  the  hair 
of  the  body  is  about  half  an  indi  loii^,  and  so  fine 
and'sdft,  ^at  it  haa  the  appeHraiice  of  fir:  the  hair 
of  the  tftil  iB  coaner,  and  doable  in  length.  This 
aoinBal  sabilsto  chiefly  on  the  seeds  of  various  spe* 
eics  of  pine,  and  is  always  found  in  the  pine  country. 

tFbe  ^mid  Squirrel  is^  found  in  every  part  of  tiiia 
eountr^,  as  wellln  the  prairies  as  in  the  woodlands^ 
and  is  one  of  the  few  ammels  which  we  hsve  seen 
in  eirery  .part  of  our  journey,  and  diflfefs  in  no  re* 
qieet  from  those  of  the  United  States. 

Theie  is  still  another  species,  denominated  by 
captain  Lewis,  the  barking  squirrel,  found  in  the 
plains  of  the  IM&souri.  This  aainaad  commoidy 
weighs  three  pounds :  the  colour  is  a  uniform  bright 
btick  red  and  grey,  and^he  former  predominates: 
tfie  utider  vide  of  the  neck  and  belly  ore  lighter 
tiuDi  4he  other  parts  of  the  body :  the  legs  are  short, 
and  the  breast  and  Shoulders  wide:  the  head  is 
atdttt  and  muscular,  and  terminates  more  bluntly, 
witter  Slid  ^fUrtter,  than  that  of  the  common  squir- 
rel: the  ears  are  short,  and  have  the  appearance  of 
smputatidn:  the  jaw  is  furnished  with  a  pouch. to 
contain  his  fbod,  but  not  so  lai^e  as  that  of  the 
eDmattmsqiiirrel:  the  nose  isarmed  with  whiskers 
on  each  mde,  and  a  few  long  :hairs  are  inserted  on 
each  jaWy  ^tnd  4irectly  over  tlie  eyes :  the  eye  is 
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0mall  and  black :  each  foot  has  five  toes,  and  ih^ 
two  outer  ones  are  much  shorter  than  those  in  the 
centre.  The  two  inner  toes  of  the  fore-feet  are  long^ 
sharp,  and  well  adapted  to  digging  and  scratching^ 
¥rom  the  extremity  of  the  nose  to  the  end  of  the 
tail,  this  animal  measures  one  fciot  and  fivtf  inohes, 
of  which  the  tail  occupies  four  inches.    Notwith:^ 
standing  the  clumsiness  of  his  form,  he  is  remark-' 
ablj  active,  and  he  burrows  in  the  ground  with 
great  rapidity.    These  animals  burrow  and  reside 
in  their  little  subterraneous  Tillages  like  the  bur- 
rowing squirrel.  To  these  apartments,  although  six 
or  eight  usually  associate  together,  there  is  but  one 
entrance.    They  are  of  great  depth,  and  captain 
Lewis  once  pursued  one  to  the  depth  of  ten  feet^ 
and  did  not  reach  the  end  of  the  burrow.    They 
occupy,  in  this  manner,  several  hundred  acres  oi 
ground,  and,  when  at  rest,  their  position  is  gmtttSly 
erect  on  their  hinder  feet  And  rump;  they  sit  witti 
much  confidence,  and  bark  at  the  intruder  mm  he 
approaches  with  a  fretful  and  harmless  intrepidity* 
The  note  resembles  that  of  the  little  toy-dog :  the 
yelps  are  in  quick  and  angry  successton,  attended 
by  rapid  and  couTulsiTe  motions^  at  if  they  were 
determined  to  sally  forth  in  defence  ef  their  free* 
hold.    They  feed  on  the  grass  of  their  Tillage^  the 
limits  of  which  they  nerer  renture  to  exceed.    As^ 
soon  as  the  frost  commences,  they  shut  themselyes 
up  in  their  caverns,  and  continue  until  the  spring 
opais.  The  flesh x>f  this  animal  isnot  unpleasant. 

17.  SewelleLis  a  name  given  by  the  natives  tea 
small  animal  found  in  the  timbered  country  on  this 
coast  It  is  more  abundant  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
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tiie  great  falls  and  rapids  of  the  Columbia  than  on 
tiie  coast  which  we  inhabit. 

The  natives  make  great  use  of  the  skins  of  this 
anfanal  in  forming  their  robes,  which  they  drc;ss 
with.- the  iiir  on,  and  attach  them  together  with 
wiews  of  the  elk  or  deer :  the  skin,  when  dressed, 
is  from  fourteen  to  eighteen  inches  long,  and  from 
seven  to  nine  ia  width :  the  tail  is  always  separated 
from  the  skin  by  the  natives  when  making  their 
robes.  This  animal  mounts  a  tree,  and  burrows  in 
the  ground  precisely  like  a  8quii;rel :  the  ears  are 
short,  thin  mid  pointed,  and  covered  with  a  fine 
short  hair  of  a  uniform  reddish  brown :  the  bottom 
•r  the  base  of  the  long  hairs,  which  exceed  the  fur 
bat  little  in  length,  as  well  as  the  fur  itself,  are  of 
a  dark  colour  next  to  the  skin  for  two-thirds  of  the 
length  of  this  animal :  the  fur  and  hair  are  very 
fine,  short,  thickly  set,  and  silky :  the  ends  of  the 
for  and  tip  c(  the  hair  are  of  a  reddish  brown,  and 
that  colour  predominates  in  the  usual  appearance 
of  tbe  animal.  Captain  Lewis  offered  conriderable 
mwaids  to  the  Indians,  but  was  never  able  to  pro* 
cure  one  of  these  animals  alive. 

18.  The  braro,  so  called  from  the  French  enga- 
gees,  appears  to  be  an  animal  of  the  civet  species, 
and  much  resembles  the  common  badger.  Theso 
animals  inhabit  the  open  plains  of  the  Columbia, 
sometimes  those  of  the  Missopri,  and  are  sometimes 
found  in  the  woods:  they  burrow  in  hard  grounds 
with  surprising  ease  and  dexterity,  and  will  cover 
themselves  in  a  very  few  moments :  they  have  five 
Jong  fixed  nails  on  each  foot ;  those  on  the  fore^feet 
M  much  the  longest,  ^nd  one  of  those  on  each 
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lund*fiM>k  18  double^  like  tiiat  of  tiue  betn^er :  they 
weigh  from  fourteen  to  jeigbteea  jioiiiids :  tiie.  body 
m  long  in  proportion  to  it»  thidrnM :  the  fore-legs 
nre  remarkaUj-  large,  muacxiisur,  and  are  fanned 
like  tho0e  of  the  turnspit  dog,  and,  ae  well  as  tlM 
bind-legs  are  diott:  these  animals  are  broad  acfoss 
the  shoulders  and  breast:  ^e  neck  is  flhort,.  the 
mouth  wide,  and  fumiihed  with  sharp  straight  teeth 
both  abore  and  below,  with  four  durp  slraight 
pmnted  tusks,  two  in  the  upper  and  two  in  the 
lower  jaw :  the  eyes  are  black  and  small ;  whiskera 
are  placed  in  four  points  on  each  side  near  the  nose, 
and  on  the  jaws  near  the  opening  of  the  month :  the 
ears  are  diort,  wide  and  oppresKd,  as  if  a  part  had 
been  amputated :  the  tail  is  four  inches  in  lengthy 
the  hair  of  which  is  longest  at  the  point  of  ihe  junc* 
tion  with  the  body,  and  growing  shorter  until  it 
ends  in  an  acute  point:  tiie  hairs  of  the  body  are 
much  shorter  on  the  sides  and  rump  than  those  on 
any  other  part,  which  gives  the  body  an  apparent 
flatness,  particularly  when  the  animal  rests  upon 
his  belly:  the  hair  is  upwards  of  three  inches  in 
length,  especially  on  the  rump,  whmre  it  extends  so 
far  towards  the  point  of  the  tail,  that  it  conceals 
the  shape  of  that  part,  and  giTes  to  the  whole  of  the 
hinder  parts  of  the  body  the  appearance  of  a  right- 
angled  triangle,  of  which  the  point  of  the  tail  forms 
an  acute  angle :  the  small  quantity  of  ooaise  fuf 
intermixed  with  the  hair  is  of  a  reddish  pale  yellow^ 
1 9.  The  rat  which  inhabits  the  Rocky  mountains, 
like  those  on  the  borders  of  the  Missouri,  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  mountains,  have  the  distin^ 
guishing  traits  of  possessing  a  tail  covered  with  hair 
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pobaUy  of  tke  tfme  9ptme9  with  ^OA^  ^f  the  At-? 
Italic  ttatea^^hkh  k»Ye  utt  thb  ohtttetmslip  di^-. 
ttKtioB :  the  cnrdinary  house  rat  v^  immA  ^n  tbf» 
bukt  of  ibo  Mt8Mi«ri»  is  far  up  as  th^  w^j 
cmukry  extends;  and  the  rat,  such  as  hat  h^en 
dsscrihed,  captain  Le«rts  found  in  the  stftte  of 
Gfoigia,  and  also  in  MadiflOA's  eyre  in  Vir^iaiav 

2Dl  Tlie  movse  which  inbabtis  tiiit  ooi^ilry  ata 
precisely  the  tame  ^with  those  whioh  inhahit  tbe^ 
United  States. 

21.  ne  mole.  This  animal  diflbrs  in  no  ngp^tk 
from  tke  species  so  common  in  the  United  Statff. 

88*  The  panther  is  found  indifierentlj  .either  in 
the  great  fdains  ef  the  Golnmfaia,  the  «r<ster»  nAn 
of  &e  Rocky  mountains,  or  on  the  coatt  of  %h» 
Pacific*  He  is  the  same  animal  lo  vrell  known  on 
the  Atlantic  coast,  and  most  commonly  fmnA  on 
the  frontiers  or  nnsettlcd  partt  of  onr  conntry.  Ifo 
m  very  seldom  found*  and  when  fonnd  to  wary,  tivtf 
h  if  diiBcutt  to  readi  hun  with  a  mnsktt 

2S.  The  hace  pn  this  tide  of  the  Rocky  la^auiitlWW 
iohahiis  the  ^rcat  plains  of  the  Coluadbia ;  on  th^ 
rsstwsErd  .of  those  inennttiais  they  inhabit  the  pHwof 
tf  the  MitMuri.  1?iey  weigh  fnom  tCYen^to  (^ev^ea 
peonda  The  eye  is  lar^e  and  prominent,  the  pupil 
ef  a  deep  searg«reen,  octnpying  one^ir4  o^  the 
diameter  of  the  eye :  (the  iris  is  of  a  jbrjght  ycAlpjwiMi 
tad  tilrcr  oobnr :  the  ears  are  placed  for  \tftfi\i,  .^nd 
very  near  each  other,  tshtohthe  aniiMl  ^M,wiih 
mr|iri«ng'ease  and.quieknets»  /dilate  and  Abrow  f<Wr 
Wtrd,  or  contract  and  hold  vponJus  t}ack4tt  plcAi 
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sure :  the  head,  neck,  back,  shoulders,  thighs,  and 
outer  part  of  the  legs  and  thighs  are  of  a  lead 
colour :  the  sides,  as  they  approach  the  belly,  be- 
come gradually  more  white :  the  belly,  breast,  and 
inner  part  of  the  legs  and  thighs  are  white,  witii  a 
light  shade  of  lead  colour:  the  tail  is  round  and 
bluntly  pointed,  covered  with  whito,  soft,  fine  fur, 
not  quite  so  long  as  on  the  other  parts  of  the  body: 
the  body  is  covered  with  a  deep,  fine,  soft,  close 
fur.  The  colours  here  described  are  those  which  the 
animal  assumes  from  the  middle  of  April  to  the 
middle  of  November;  the  rest  of  the  year  he  is  of  a 
pure  white,  except  the  black  and  reddish  brown  of 
the  ears,  which  never  change.     A  few  reddidi 
brown  spots  are  sometimes  intermixed  with  the 
white  at  this  season  (February  26,  1806)  on  their 
heads  and  the  upper  part  of  their  necks  and  shoul- 
ders :  the  body  of  the  animal  is  smaller  and  longer 
in  proportion  to  its  height  than  the  rabbit :  when 
he  runs  he  conveys  his  tail  straight  behind,  in  the 
direction  of  his  body :  he  appears  to  run  and  bound 
with  surprising  agility  and  ease :  he  is  extremely 
fleet,  and  never  burrows  or  takes  shelter  in  the 
ground  when  pursued.     His  teeth  are  like  those  of 
the  rabbit,  as  is  also  his  upper  lip,  which  is  divided 
as  high  as  the  nose.  His  food  is  grass,  herbs,  and  in 
winter  he  feeds  much  on  the  bark  of  several  an>^ 
matic  herbs,  growing  on  the  plains.  Captain  Lewis 
measured  the  leaps  of  this  animal,  and  found  them 
commonly  from  eighteen  to  twentynme  feet :  they 
are  generally  found  separate,  and  are  never  seen  to 
associate  in  greater  numbers  than  two  or  three. 
94.  The  rabbit  is  the  same  with  thos^  of  our  own 
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country^  and  are  found  indifferently  either  on  the 
prairies  or  the  woodlands^  and  are  not  very  abun- 
dant. 

25.  The  polecat  is  also  found  in  every  part  of 
this  country:  they  are  very  abundant  on  some  parts 
of  the  Columbia,  particularly  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  the  great  falls  and  narrows  of  that  river,  where 
they  live  in  the  cli£fs  along  the  river,  and  feed  on 
the  offal  of  the  Indian  fishing  stores.  They  are  of 
the  s&me  species  as  those  found  in  the  other  parts 
of  North  America. 

The  birds  which  we  have  seen  between  the  Rocky 
moontains  and  the  Pacific,  may  be  divided  into 
two  classes,  the  terrestrial  and  the  aquatic.  In  the, 
former  class  are  to  be  arranged, 

1.  The  grouse  or  prairie-hen.  This  is  peculiarly 
the  inhabitant  of  the  great  plains  of  the  Columbia, 
and  does  not  differ  from  iliose  of  the  upper  portion 
of  the  Missouri.  The  tail  is  pointed,  the  feathers  in 
the  center,  and  much  longer  than  those  on  the  sidef. 
This  species  differs  essentially,  in  the  formation  of 
the  plumage,  from  those  of  the  Illinois,  which  have 
their  tales  composed  of  feathers  of  an  equal  length. 
In  the  winter  season,  this  bird  is  booted  to  the  first 
joint  of  the  toes ;  the  toes  are  curiously  bordered 
on  their  lower  edges  with  narrow  hard  scales,  which 
are  placed  very  close  to  each  other,  and  extend 
horizontally  about  one*eighth  of  an  inch  on  each 
side  of  the  toes,  adding  much  to  the  l>roadness  of 
the  feet ;  a  security,  which  bounteous  nature  has 
furnished  them  for  passing  over  the  snows  with 
more  ease,  and  what  is  very  remarkable,  in  the 
mnmer  season  these  scales  drop  from  the  feet.  This 
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bird  Imsfimt  toeBtyii  esdifdat,  the  colMr  is  a  miX'' 
iiitt  bCdstifk  lMrown»  i^ddirii  'nnA  yiAhmrish  broira, 
iivith  white  confasedly  mixed.  In  this  assemblage 
of  colMfl^y  like  TeddtA  bktywii  prerails  mcst  on  the- 
icpp^  imMBtof  %he  b«d}r>  wiftgs,  and  tail^  and  the 
^dfite  trtiifeehekfh  ihfe  b^,  and  the  hfwet  parts  of 
fce  bf  eaM  ^hd  Wl.  Vheie  birds  atoociate  in  large 
ftocks  in'ittftttiim  itriA  lirttKer,  'and  ertn  m  miniBier 
ate  seeli  ih  'confpanite  "of  fiye  or  'six.  They  feed  or 
|;*mss,iifse<its/leairesdP'tarioi/8  shrtibs  inHbe  plains, 
and  on  the  seeds  of  several  species  of  spleih  and 
ivilH  lye/Whidh  grow  in  richer  Sotis.  Iti  wiiAei 
iheir  Vobtt  lioindsts  tff  <ht  bu&s  cif  the  *Wtft«w  ^anS 
cottdn^wood,  and  "native  berries. 

2.  The  cock  of  the  plahDs  h^titld  i^gr^t-abtm-' 
dance,  fMti  ftte  ^ntiratece  of  the  wuik-east  fbrk  of 
thfe  ^Cdlithlfiia  He  iihstt  bf  Oarke't  threr.  ^  ia  aboat 
tWl>  atittHhiN^  quarter  inches  the  'liize  df  our  i^rdi- 
itti^^ttAey :  ihteTbfeA  is  lar^e,  Am^,  covere&and 
c'oiivisx,  Hhe  ttpper  eteeeding  the  lower  dhop  :  fbe 
n6fitrifls  are  la^e,  and  the  backl^kdk ;  the  cdiow 
is  an  nnifbtm  mi^ttni^of  a  dark  brown, 'T^seniBIing 
theddve,  %ridtereHdfsh  and  yeRo wish  llirown,  with 
sonte^sknaH  bladk  ipecks.  In  tbis*ml:stute*the  dark 
brdwtipr^hr^lb,*atid^ljtas  a  slight  cast  df  the  dmre- 
eoldnr:  the'Mtidersidisdf  the  large  fettheis  oPthe 
WiiigB  *a^  6f «  dark  br^own  only.  Vhe  tailis  com- 
posed 6f  i^lnetc^n  f^^athers,  and'  that  inserted  in  the 
<j^iilre't8^the 'longest,  the  remaining  nine  on  each 
inde  gradtf ally  dimiiifsh.  The  tail,  when  'fbMed, 
tomes' to' a'^very  sharp  point,  -and  appears  propor- 
iidnably  long, -when  com  pared' with*  the  ether  parts 
tf  the- body.  •  ^n  the  act^of  flyings'  the  tailTescm'' 
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bla  ftat  of  the  urild  pigeon,  altiiou^  tlie  motion 
of  the  wing^  is  nracfa  like  that  of  ^le  pheasant  and 
i;roiise.  This  VkrA  has  four  toea  on  eaeh  foot,  of 
which  the  hmdmoat  is  the  shortest,  ^and  the  kg  4a 
coyered  with  feathers  about  hdlf 'the  <dist0&6^  4)6* 
tween  the  knee  and  foot.  When  the  wing  is  ex- 
panded th^re  are  vri&t  openings  hetveeii  its  feo^ 
then,  the  fdmnage  being  too  narrow  to  fill  up  the 
Tacancy :  ihe  wingsare  short,- .in  comparison  with 
those  of  the  grouse  or  pheasant.  The  habits  of  this 
bird  resemble  tbpse  of  the  grouse,  excepting  that 
bis  food  is  that  of  the  leaf  and  buds  of  the  pulpj^ 
leafed  thorn.  Captain  Lewis  did  not  remember  tor 
have  seen  this  bird  but  in  the  neighbomhoodtif  thut 
Arub,  which  they  sometimes  feed  on,  the  prickly 
pear.  The  gizzard 'is  large,  and  -much  4ess  com'* 
pressed  and  muscular  than  inmost  fowls,  and  per- 
fectly resembles  a  maw;  When  this  bird  4ies,  he 
utters  a  cackling  sound,  not  unlike  that  of  the 
danghilifowl.  Tite  fletfi  of  the  cock  of  the  plains 
is  dai'k,  and  only  tolerible  in  point  of  flavour,  and 
is  hot  so  p^lateable  eiilber  as  that  of  the  pheasant 
or  grouse.  Theifeathers  about,  the-head  are  pointed 
and  stiff  and -short,  fine  and  utiff-^bout  the  ears  r  at 
the  base  of  *tfae  'bedk  several  hairs  are  to  be  seenv 
This^bird  is  invariably  found  in  the  plaids. 

3.  The  pheasant,  of  which  we  distingiitsh  tbe 
laige  black  and  white  pheasant,  the  small  speckled 
l^ieasant,  the  small  brown  pheasant : 

i.  The 'large  *  black  and  white  pheasant  diffefs 
but  little  from  those  oFthe  United  States ;  the  brown 
iarather  brighter,  and  has  a  morereddish  tint.  This 
l^iid  -has-  eighteen  feathers  in.  the  tail,  of  about  si 
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inches  in  length,  lie  is  also  booted  to  the  toes :  Htke 
two  tnfts  of  long  black  feathers  on  each  side  of  the 
neck,  so  common  in  the  male  of  this  species  inha-* 
biting  the  United  States,  are  no  less  obserrable  in 
this  pheasant :  the  feathers  on  the  body  are  of  a 
dark  brown,  tipped  with  white  and  black,  in  which 
mixture  the  black  predominates;  ^e  white  are  ir- 
regularly intermixed  with  those  of  the  black  and 
dark  brown  in  evei^  part,  but  in  greater  propor- 
tion about  the  neck,  breast  and  belly :  this  mix* 
tufe  makes  this  bird  resemble  much  that  kind  of 
dunghill  fowl,  which  the  housewives  of  our  country 
call  Domminicker.  On  the  breast  of  some  of  these 
specM^  the  white  predomijiates :  the  tufts  on  the 
neck  leave  a  space  about  two  and  a  half  inches 
long,  aiiA  one  inch  in  width,  where  n6  feathera 
grow,  though  concealed  by  the  plumage  connected 
with  the  higher  and  under  parts  of  the  neck ;  this 
space  enables  them  to  contract  or  dilate  the  feathers 
en  the  neck  with  more  ease :  the  eye  is  dark,  the 
beak  is  black,  curved,  somewhat  pointed,  and  the 
upper  exceeds  the  under  chop :  a  narrow  vermillion 
stripe  runs  above  each  eye,  not  protuberant  but 
uneven,  with  a  number  of  minute  rounded  dots. 
The  bird  feeds  on  wild  fruits,  particularly  the  berry 
of  the  sacacommis,  and  exclusively  resides  in  that 
portion  of  the  Rocky  mountains  watered  by  the 
(kdumbia. 

2.  The  small  speckled  phettant  resides  in  the 
same  country  with  the  foregoing,  and  differs  only 
in  size  and  colour.  He  is  half  the  size  of  the  black 
and  white  pheasant,  associates  in  much  larger 
flocks,  and  is  very  gentle :  the  black  is  more  pre- 
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doounantj  and  fhe  dark  brown  feathers  less  frequent 
in  this  than  in  the  larger  species:  the  mixture  of 
white  is  more  general  on  every  part.  This  bird  is 
smaller  than  our  pheasant,  and  the  body  more 
round:  the  flesh  of  both  this  species  is  dark,  and 
with  our  means  of  cookingi  not  well  flavoured. 

3.  The  small  brown  pheasant  is  an  inhabitant  of 
the  same  country,  and  is  of  the  same  size  and  shape 
of  the  speckled  pheasant,  which  he  likewise  resem- 
bles in  his  habits.  The  stripe  above  the  eye,  in  this 
species,  is  scarcely  perceptible ;  and  is,  when  closely 
examined,  of  a  yellow  or  orange  colour^  instead  of 
the  Vermillion  of  the  other  species :  the  colour  is  a 
uniform  mixture  of  dark  yellowish  brown,  with  a 
slight  aspersion  of  brownish  white  on  the  breast, 
belly,  and  feathers  underneath  the  tail :  the  whole 
appearailce  has  much  the  resemblance  of  the  com^ 
men  qnail:  this  bird  is  also  booted  to  the  toes:  the 
flesh  of  this  is  preferable  to  the  other  two. 

4.  The  buzzard  is,  we  believe,  the  largest  bird 
of  North  America.  One,  which  was  taken  by  our 
hunters,  was  not  in  good  condition,  and  yet  the 
weight  was  twenty-five  pounds.  Between  the  ex- 
tremity of  the  wings  the  bird  measured  nine  feet 
and  two  inches :  from  the  extremity  of  the  beak  to 
the  toe,  three  feet  nine  and  a  half  inches;  from  th6 
hip  to  the  toe,  two  feet ;  the  circumference  of  tho 
head  was  nine  and  three-quarter  inches :  that  oi 
the  neck  seven  and  a  half  inches ;  that  of  the  body 
inclusive  of  two  feet  three  inches:  the  diameter  of 
the  eye  is  four  and  a  half  tenths  of  an  inch;  the 
iris  is  of  a  pale  scarlet  red,  and  the  pupil  of  a  deep 
pc4-green :  the  head  and  part  of  the  neck  are  un- 
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covered  by  feathers:  the  tail  beompoBed  of  twelve 
feathers  of  equal  length,  each  of  tbe  length  of  fwr- 
teeti  inches :  the  legs  are  uncovered,  and  not  ea* 
tirely  smooth  :  the  toes  are  four  in  Dumber,  lltfee 
forward,  and  that  in  the  centre  much  the  largest; 
the  fourth  is  shorty  inserted  near  the  inner  of  the 
three  other  toes,  and  rather  projecting  forward :  the 
thigh  Is  covered  with  feathers  as  low  aa  the  kneei 
the  top  or  upper  part  of  the  toes  are  imbricated 
w'ith  broad  scalesj  lying  transvenely :  the  nails  are 
black,  short,  and  bluntly  pointed :  the  under  side 
Of  the  wing  is  covered  with  white  down  and  fea- 
thers: a  white  stripe,  of  about  two  inches  in  width, 
malrks  the  outer  part  of  the  wing,  embracing  the 
lower  points  of  the  plumage,  covering  the  joints  of 
the  wing :  the  remainder  as  of  a  deep  blaek  :  the 
tkin  of  the  beak  and  head  to  the  Joining  of  the 
neck,  is  of  a  pale  orange  colonr;  the  othe^  puU 
destitute  of  plumage,  is  'of  a  light  flesh  colour.  It  is 
ikot  known  that  this  bird  preys  upon  living  animals: 
we  have  seen  him.  feeding,  on  the  remains  of  the 
whale,  and  other  £sb,  thrown  upon  the  coas^  by 
the  violence  of  the  waves*     This  bird  was  not  aeen 
by  any  of  the  par^y  unftil  we  had  descended  Car 
lumbia  riv<er,  below  the  great  falls ;  and  be  h  lie? 
lieved  to  be  of  the  vnUure -genus,  although  thejiird 
lacks  some  of  the  characteristics,  partieularty  tbe 
hair  <m  the  neck,  and  the  'phunagie  4m  the  legs« 

&.  The  Tobinis  an  inhabitant  of  the  Rocky  nftoun* 
tains:  ihe  beak  is  smooth,  blaek  and -convex;  tbe 
upper  chop  exceeds  the  other  in  length,  and  a  few 
aoMll  black  hairs  garnish  the  sides  of  its  base:  tbe 
eye  is  of  a  uai^m  deep  seargrpen  cidour;  the  lega^ 
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of  the  Bitae  length  of  the  le^,  iocloding  tiie  taloo; 
tkcM  ate  dightlj  imbricated,  eurved,  and  sharply 
poiiited:  ihe  crown,  from  the  beak  baek  to  the 
iMDk^  eatbi^aciii^  more  tiiati  half  the  circumference 
of  the  neck,  libe  back  dnd  tail,  are  all  of  a  blaish 
dark  bmwnc  Hie  two  outer  fisathers  of  the  tail  are 
daAed  %»ilh  wiiite  near  their  ttpa,  imperceptibU 
lAkik  4he  «ail  ia  folded :  i  i|ne  black  foriUB  the 
gronnd  of  th^r  iA^i)i^9j  t^v^  irtHfiea  of  4he  aam^ 
^onr  paag  on  43ither  dvde  ^f  th^  heaid,  fntxx  the  base 
ef  thm  beak  to  *:the  juoetion/  and  embraee  the  eye 
to  its  npper  edge :  a  third  stripe  of  the  same  colour 
paasca  froaa  the  sides  of  the  neck  to  the  tips  of  the 
#ifelg8,  aeMw  the  efoop^  in  the  form  nf  a  gorigtU 
ibe  throat/ fieok,  bre^sti  and  belly  are  of  a  fine 
btiek  i^ed,  tinged  with  yellW;  a  narretr  stripe  of 
tliis  colonr  commen^^s  jlist  abote  the  oeiMre  of  each 
eye,  imd  extends baek^vki^ds  td  the  neek  till  It  ^idmes 
in  eoatantwitfa  the  bteek  stripe  before  mentioned, 
to  Which  it  aeemi  tb  altswer  4is  a  border :  the  i^athem 
fonnbtg  the  first  nnd>  s'eeend  ranges  of  the  covert 
ef  tlie  twn  jointi  <»f  thfe  wing  nett  to  the  body  are 
keMrtifillly  tipped  with  this  brick  red,  as  is  ako 
each  large  feather  of  the  wing,  on  th^  sh^rt  ^ide  ^ 
toplnmage.  This  beanttfui  littte  bird  feeds  on  ber- 
liea   The  mbiii  is  an  inh&bitftnf  exclusively  of  the 
wtody  eoontry ;  w^  hate  nereir  heird  its  n6te>  which 
the  eoidnesa  bf  the  season  may  perhaps  acdonnt  for.- 
6.  the  etow  and  ^partA  ib  exactly  the  same  in 
appearance  and  note  as  that  on  the  Atlantic,  except 
ftit  they  are  much  imalter  en  the  Columbia. 
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'  7.  The  hawks  too  of  this  coast  do  not  differ  from 
those  of  the  United  States.  We  here  see  the  large 
brown  hawK,  the  small  or  sparrow-hawk,  and  one 
of  ail  intermediate  size,  called  in  the  United  States 
the  hen-hawk,  which  has  a  long  tail  and  blue  wings, 
and  is  extremely  fierce  and  rapid  in  its  flight.  The 
hawks,  crows,  and  rayens  are  common  to  every 
part  of  this  country,  their  nests  being  scattered  in 
the  high  cliffs,  along  the  whole  course  of  the  G>- 
lumbia  and  its  south-eastern  branches. 
•  8.  The  large  blackbird  is  the  same  with  those  d 
our  country,  and  are  found  every  where  in  this 
country. 

'  9.  The  large  hooting  owl  we  saw  only  on  the 
Rooskooskee,  under  the  Rocky  mountains.  It  is 
the  same  in  form  and  size  with  the  owl  of  the  United 
States,  though  its  colours,  particularly  the  reddish 
brown,  seem  deeper  and  brighter. 

10.  The  turtle-dove  and  the  robin  (except  the 
.Columbian  robin  already  described  )  are  the  same  as 
those  of  the  United  States,  and  are  found  in.  the 
plains  as  well  as  in  the  commpn  broken  country. 

11.  The  magpie  is  most  commonly  found  in  the 
open  country,  and  resembles  those  of  the  Missouri, 
already  described.    . 

12.  The  large  woodpecker  or  laycock,  the  lark 
woodpecker,  and  the  common  small  white  wood- 
pecker, with  a  red  head,  are  the  inhabitants  ex- 
clusively of  the  timbered  lands,  and  differ  in  no 
respect  from  birds  of  the  same  species  in  the  United 
States. 

13.  The  lark,  which  is  found  in  the  plains  onlyi 
and  is  not  unlike  what  is  called  in  Yir^uia  the  old- 
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field  lark,  is  the  same  with  those  already  desciibed 
as  seen  on  the  Missouri. 

14.  The  fly-catcher  is  of  two -species: 

The  first  is  of  a  small  body,  of  a  reddish  brown 
cdoor,  the  tail  and  neck  short/  and  the  beak 
pointed ;  some  fine  black  specks  are  intermingled 
with  the  reddish  brown.  This  is  of  the  same  species 
with  that  which  remains  all  the  winter  in  Virginia, 
where  it  is  sometimes  called  the  wren. 

The  second  species  has  recently  returned,  and 
emigrates  during  the  winter.  The  colours  of  this 
bird  are  a  yellowish  brown  on  the  back,  head, 
neck,  wing  and  tail ;  the  breast  and  belly  are  of  a 
yellowish  white;  the  tail  is  in  the  same  proportion 
as  that  of  the  wren,  but  the  bird  itself  is  of  a  size 
sBialler  than  the  wren :  the  beak  is  straight,  pointed, 
conrex,  rather  large  at  the  base,  and  the  chops  are 
of  equal  length.  The  first  species  is  smaller,  and  in 
fact  the  smallest  bird  which  captain  Lewis  had 
ever  ^een,  excepting  the  humming-bird.  Both  of  • 
this  species  are  found  exclusively  in  tlie  woody 
conntry. 

15.  Corvns.  The  blue-crested  and  the  small  white- 
breasted  COITUS  are  both  natives  of  the  piny  country, 
and  are  invariably  found  as  well  on  the  Rocky 
moontains  as  on  this  coast.    They  have  already  . 
been  described. 

16.  The  snipe,  &c.   The  common  snipe  of  the  • 
marshes,  and  the  common  sand-snipe  are  of  tho* 
same  species  as  those  so  well  known  in  the  United 
States.     They  ar&  by  no  means  found  in  such 
abondance  here  as  they  are  on  the  coast  of  the. 
Atlantic, 
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18.  The  leather-Minged  hat,  ad  familiar  tq  the  u- 
tives  of  the  United  States,  likewise  inhabits  this  aide 
of  the  Rocky  nKMinlaiii& 

la  The  white  wopdpecker  likeiirtse  frequents 
these  regions,  and  reminds  (mr  party  of  their  qatire 
conntry  by  his  approaches.  The  head  of  tins,  bird  is 
of  a  deep  red  colour,  tike  that  of  tlie  United  Statte. 
We  haye  conjectured  that  he  hsa  lately  returned, 
as  he  does  not  abide  in  this  country  during  the 
winter* 

19.  The.Uaok  woodpecker  is  ftmpd  'm  most  ]parts 
of  the  Rocky  monntains,  as  well  as  in  the  western 
and  soQthwestern  monntains.  He  is  abant  the  rise 
of  the  lark  woodpecker. or  turtle  doTe,  although  his 
wini^s  are  long^er  than  the  wings  of  either  of  those  ' 
birds :  the  beak  is  one  inch  in  length,  Uack,  cufyed 
at  the  base,  and  sharply  pointed :  the  chops  are  the 
same  in  length :  aronnd  the  base  bf  the  beak,  in- 
cluding the  eye  and  a  small  part  6f  the  threat,  there 
is  a  fine  crimton  red :  the  neck,  as  low  down  as  the 
croop  in  front,  is  of  an  iron  grey:  the  beHj  and 
breast  present  a  curious  mixture  of  white  and  bloods 
red,  whieh  has  much  the  appearance  of  paint,  where 
the  red  predominated:  the  top  of  the  head,  back« 
siloes,  and  upper  surface  of  tfh»  wings  asid  tat},  ex- 
hibit the  appearance  of  a  glos^  green,  in  a  certain 
exposure  to  the  light :  the  under  side  of  the  wings 
and  tail  is  of  a  sooty  black :  the  tail  b  equipped 
with  ten  feathers,  sharply  pointed,  aind  those  in  the 
centre  the  longest,  being  about  two  and  a  half 
inches  in  length :  the  tongue  is  barbed  and  point- 
ed, and  of  an  elastic  and  cartilaginous  substance : 
the  eye  is  rather  large^  the  pupil  black,  and  the 
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iMofa  dark  and  yeUowiib.  jbr<iwn :  tbf)  bird,  in  ita 
aetioof  vhcn  flyings*  nsen^lo^  tb?  small  red^head- 
ed  ivoodpeokar  aommon  to  the  United  States,  aud 
likevtse  ia  its  notoa:  tbo  painted  tail  renders  essen- 
tial florrice,  ivhen  the  bird  is  sitting  and  retaimng 
his  resting  position  against  the  perpendicular  sides 
of  a  tree:  the  legs  and  feet  are  black,  apid  covered 
with  wide  imbricated  scales :  be  has  four  toes  on 
each  foot,  two  in  the  rear  and  two  in  front,  the 
naib  of  which  ate  much  curred,  pointed,  and  re- 
markably sharp.  He  feeds  on  bugs  and  a  variety  of 
insects. 

20.  The  ealnmet  eagle  souetiniea  inhabits  this 
side  of  the  Rocky  mountains.  This  information 
captain  Lewis  derived  from  the  natives,  in  whose 
possession  he  had  seen  their  plumage.  Tbe$e  are  of 
the  species  with  those  of  the  Missouri,  and  are  the 
most  beautiful  of  all  the  family  of  eagles  in  Ame- 
rica. The  coleurs  are  black  and  white,  beautifully 
variegated.  The  tail  feathers,  so  highly  prised  by 
the  natives,  are  composed  of  twelve  broad  feathers 
of  unequal  length,  which  are  white,  except  within 
two  inches  of  their  extremities,  where  they  imme^ 
diately  change  to  a  jetty  black:  the  wings  have 
each  a  large  circular  white  spot  in  the  middle,  which 
is  only  visible  when  they  are  extended :  the  body 
is  variously  marked  with  black  and  white:  in  form 
they  resemble  the  bald  eagle,  but  they  are  rather 
smaller,  and  fly  with  much  more  rapidity.  Thia 
bird  is  feared  by  his  carnivorous  competitors,  who, 
on  his  approach,  leave  the  carcase  instantly,  on 
which  they  had  been  feeding.  The  female  breeda 
in  the  most  inaccessible  parts  of  the  monntaiuq. 
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where  she  malLes  her  sammer  residence^  and  das- 
cends  to  the  plains  only  in  the  fall  and  winter  sea- 
sons. The  natives  are  at  this  season  on  the  watch, 
and  so  highly  is  this  plnmage  prized  by  the  Man- 
dans^  the  Minnetareesj  and  the  Ricaras,  that  the 
tail  feathers  of  two  of  these  eagles  will  be  pur- 
chased by  the  exchange  of  a  good  horse  or  gnn, 
and  such  accoutrements.  Amongst  the  great  and 
little  Osages,  and  those  nations  inhabiting  the 
countries  where  the  bird  is  more  rarely  seen^  the 
price  is  even  double  of  that  above  mentioned.  "With 
these  feathers  the  natives  decorate  the  stems  of  their 
sacred  pipes  or  calnmets,  from  whence  the  name  of 
the  caliimet  eagle  is  derived.  The  Ricaras  have 
domesticated  this  bird  in  many  instances,  for  the 
purpose  of  obtaining  its  plumage.  The  natives,  on 
every  part  of  the  continent,  who  can  procure  the 
feathers,  attach  them  to  their  own  hair,  and  the 
manes  and  tails  of  their  favourite  horses,  by  way  of 
ornament.  They  also  decorate  their  war  caps  or 
bonnets  with  these  feathers. 

As  to  the  aquatic  birds  of  this  country,  we  have 
to  repeat  the  remark,  that,  as  we  remained  near  the 
coast  during  the  winter  only,  many  birds,  common 
both  in  the  summer  and  autumn,  might  have  re-> 
tired  from  the  cold,  and  been  lost  to  our  observa* 
tion.  We  saw,  however. 

The  large  blue,  and  brown  herron ;  the  fishing- 
hawk;  the  blue-crested  fisher;  several  species  of 
gulls ;  the  cormorant ;  two  species  of  loons ;  brant 
of  two  kinds;  geese;  swan;  and  several  species  of 
ducks. 

1.  The  lai^e  blue  and  brown  herrons,  or  cranes. 
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93  they  are  usually  termed  in  the  United  States, 
are  found  on  the  Columbia  below  tide- water.  They 
differ  in  no  respect  from  the  same  species  of  bird  in 
the  United  States.   The  same  may  be  observed  of 

2.  The  fishing-hawk,  with  the  crown  of  the  head 
white,  and  the  back  of  a  mealy  white,  and 

3.  Of  the  blue-crested  or  king-fisher,  both  of 
which  are  found  every  where  on  the  Columbia  and 
its  tributary  waters ;  though  the  fishing-hawk  is 
not  abundant,  particularly  in  the  mountains. 

4.  Of  gulls  we  have  remarked  four  species  on 
the  coast  and  the  river,  all  common  to  the  United 
States. 

5.  The  cormorant  is,  properly  speaking,  a  large 
black  duck  that  feeds  on  fish.  Captain  Lewis  could 
perceive  no  difference  between  this  bird  and  those 
docks  which  inhabit  the  Potomack  and  other  rivers 
on  the  Atlantic  coast.  He  neyer  remembered  to 
have  seen  those  inhabiting  the  Atlantic  States  so 
high  up  the  river  aa  they  have  been  found  in. this 
quarter.  We  first  discovered  the  dorvus  on  the 
Kooskooskee,  at  the  entrance  of  Chopunnish  river ; 
they  increased  in  numberf  as  we  descended,  and 
fonned  much  the  greatest  portion  of  the  water-fowl 
which  we  saw  until  we  reached  the  Columbia  at 
the  entrance  of  the  tides.  They  abound  even  here^ 
hot  bear  no  proportion  to  the  nun^ier  of  other 
water-fowl  seen  at  this  place. 

6.  The  loon :  there  are  two  species  of  loons :  the 
speckled  loon,  found  on  every  part  of  the  rivers  of 
this  country.  They  are  of  the  same  size,  colour  and 
form,  with  those  of  the  Atlantic  coast. 

The  second  species  we  found  at  the  falls  of 
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Cdambiaf  and  from  thence  down>trard9  to  the  oceaih 
This  bird  is  not  more  than  half  the  sive  of  the  spee^ 
kled  loon ;  the  neck  isj  In  froiiti  lon^>  slender  nA 
white :  the  plumage  on  the  bod  j  and  back  of  the 
head  and  neck  are  of  a  dun  ot  ash  colour :  the 
breast  iind  belly  are  white,  the  beak  like  that  of 
the  fifwckled  loon ;  and,  like  theni,  it  cannot  fly, 
but  llotters  along  on  the  snrfaoe  of  the  water^  or 
dives  for  security  wheti  puilsued* 

7.  The  brant  are  of  tfafee  kiiids;  the  white^  (h^ 

brown,  and  the  pied.    The  white  brant  are  T?ry 

eoaunan  dn  the  shores  of  the  Pacific,  particvlarly 

below  the  water,  where  they  remain  in  vast  nnm^ 

bers  daring  the  winter :  they  feed  like  the  swan*- 

gMse,  on  the  grass,  robts  and  seeds  whii$h  grow  hf 

She  Inacsheg  i  Ihb  bird  is  about  (be  dze  of  the  brown 

brant,  at*  a  third  leas  thali  the  eoanHon  Canadian 

i^ilA  gotee:  the  head  il  rather  larger^  the  beak 

Ithickm-  diah  that  of  the  wild  gOOse,  shorter^  and  of 

SAnck  tke  eame  form,  bein^  of  a  y^lowish  whita 

oiAonri  except  the'  fedgea  of  the  <fh<^,  which  are 

freqiieully  of  a  dark  brawn :  the  legs  and  feet  are 

Hf  th^  same  form  jof  the  ^oose,  abd  are  of  a  paks 

flesh  colour:  the  tail  is  composed  of  liixteea  feathei9 

it  eqnal  lettgth  a6  those  df  the  geese  and  brown 

IvrtMi  iBrti  knd  bears  about  the  sume  proportion  ill 

^iiit  of  length :  the  eye  is  of  a  dark  colour,  and 

nothing  remarkable  in  size  I  the  wings  are  larger^ 

when  compared  with  those  of  the  geese,  but  not^  so 

Modi  w  as  ill  the  brown  brant  z  the  coktar  of  tfao 

jj^knna^  is  a  pare  uniform  white,  except  the  largtt 

feathers  at  tht^  eitreteity  of  the  win^,  if  hich  ard 

Uaek :  the  laif^$  fealhers  at  tibe  .fiist^^at  jQf 4b# 


viHf  iNKi  to  H^  lip<Ly  %Yft  i«Mt«:  tixe  DAte  of  tbif 
bird  dtfiier»  «wan(i«Uy  fk-qp9  tl)!»t  of  tl^e  goofe;  i^ 
IWVQ  r^ai^Ues  th9t  of  tlie  broMm  br^nl;  but  is 
fm«wb»t  ^ffvwft  i  it  14  li|t«  tb*  note  oC  a  youn^ 
4w»«sti«  gso^n  tbat  b4«  BPt  iKcrfeQtly  attwied  itp 
f«U  t(mn4 }  th9  4«fh  of  this  bir4  is  ^xceedin^  1  j 
Im,  prsfisiaUe  W  either  tb9  gooff  «r  brovn  br^qt* 

9k  Th*  bro^m  bra9t  ai^  m^sb  vf  ^  ameoaloivr, 
fim  mi  nui  ai  tb9  vh»te,  <«lf >  tbftt  tb.«tr  wing^ 
INI9  c^isMkiaWy  Ii9«f  «r  ««^  DMM  pointed ;  the  pdi* 

IM^  4f  tbft  ivptr  p«rt  «f  tb«  bofly*  1I««Ik*  b««4  «b4 
tail,  «r«  mpob  the  coloiir  «f  the  C4iw4ia«  goose, 
lijt  MSMVi^t  4liher>  in  cms^^ueaQe  «f  8«m«  4ark 
iiwlhfn  in»g«Iiir)y  »Qiittine4  throughout;  they 
hftf *  wt  the  saiM  white  ^  the  9e«h  find  d^es  of 
Hm  h««i  9»  the  gQo«e«  Qor  i|  the  ne^  4lir]ker  than 
A*  boiy :  Uk»  th4  e^oar.  they  h»Te  VHne  white 
ferthns 9m IhttPuni^H th« Jolwag «f  thf  tail:  thp 
lutk  i*  4»A,  ami  tha  Ugt  and  feet  a)ia  4»rh  with 
•  grteniih  oaft  t  the  brtait  md  bally  «re  of  »  Ughter 

««lo«r  thw  ^  bMJc*  an4  are  tlao  inegtilarly  }iv 
linHMcl  with  <l«r|.  brown  9n4  black  feftthera,  which 
flin  b  »  pi«d  ^penra^ae:  the  flesh  is  darher  e«i 
belter  th«i»  th«k  of  the  go9«e:  the  h«bi^  of  tbeoe 
hM»  reaead^  those  of  the  goeie,  with  tibls  diffc' 
Knee,  that  they  4io  net  f ofttmn  in  this  cUmtte  im 
mth  iiimMmv»  dnring  the  wi«|er  $$  the  others,  ai4 
ftat  tikey  net  opt  enrJIier  in  the  IhU  seasoii  00  their 
ifltiim  to  the  aooAh,  end  airiTe  later  in  the  sj^g 
Hmh  the  gooie.  There  is  no  ditfarenee  betweeie  this 
hiid.  eiKJL  tiM  eaUed  siMply  the  bnint,  i»  conuoon 
on  the  lehee,  en  the  Ohio  end  Missistq^tl.    The 

TOl.  II.  9  m 
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ftmall  goose  of  thb  country  is  rather  less  than  the 
brant ;  its  head  and  neck  like  the  brant 

3.  The  pied  brant  weigh  about  eight  and  a  half 
pounds^  differing  from  the  ordinary  |Hed  brant  in 
their  wings,  which  are  neither  so  long  nor  so  point- 
ed :  the  base  of  the  beak  is  for  a  little  distance 
white^  suddenly  succeeded  by  a  narrow  line  of  dark 
brown:   the  remainder  of  the  neck,  head,  back, 
wings  and  tail,  all  except  the  tips  of  the  feathers, 
are  of  a  bluish  brown,  like  the  common  wild  goose: 
the  breast  and  belly  are  white,  with  an  irregular 
mixture  of  black  feathers,  which  give  those  parts  a 
pied  appearance.    From  the  legs  back  underneath 
the  taU,  and  around  its  junction  with  the  above, 
the  feathers  are  white:  the  tail  is  composed  of 
teighteen  feathers,  the  longest  in  the  centre,  and 
measures  six  inches  with  the  barrel  of  the  quill: 
those  on  the  sides  of  the  tail  are  something  shorter, 
and  bend  with  the  extremities  inwards  to  the  centre 
of  the  tail :  the  extremities  of  these  feathers  are 
white :  the  beak  is  of  a  light  flesh  colour :  the  legs 
and  feet,  which  do  not  differ  in  structure  frofn  those 
of  the  goose  or  brant  of  the  other  species,  are  of  aa 
orange  colour :  the  eye  is  small,  tiie  iris  of  a  dark 
yellowish  brown,  and  pupil  black :  the  note  is  much 
like  that  of  the  common  pied  brant,  from  which, 
in  fact,  they  are  not  to  be  distinguished  at  a 
distance,  although  they  certainly  are  of  a  distinct 
species:   the  flesh  is  equally  palatable  with  that 
of  the  common  pied  brant.     They  do  not  remain 
here  during  the  winter  in  such  numbers  as  the 
bird  above  mentioned.    This  bird  is  here  deno^ 
minated  the  pied  brant,  on  account  of  the  near 
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reseinblance,  and  for  want  of  another  appellation. 

8.  The  geese  are  either  the  large  or  small  kind : 
the  large  goose  resembles  onr  ordinary  wild  or  Ca- 
nadian goose;  the  small  is  rather  less  than  the  brant, 
irhich  it  resembles  in  the  head  and  neck,  where  it 
ifl  larger  in  proportion  than  that  of  the  goose ;  the 
beak  is  thicker  and  shorter ;  the  note  like  that  of  a 
tame  goose.  In  all  other  points  it  resembles  the 
large  goose,  with  whieh  it  associates  so  frequently, 
that  it  was'  some  time  before  it  was  discovered  to 
be  of  a  distinct  species. 

9.  The  swan  are  of  two  kinds,  the  large  and  the 
mall:  the  large  swan  is  the  same  common  to  the 
Atlantic  states :  the  small  differs  only  from  the  large 
ia  size  and  in  note :  it  is  about  one-fonrth  less,  ^d 
its  note  is  entirely  different.  It  cannot  be  justly 
imitated  by  the  sound  of  letters;  it  begins  with  a 
kind  of  whistling  sound,  and  terminates  in  a  round 
full  note,  louder  at  the  end :  this  note  is  as  loud  as 
that  of  the  large  species,  whence  it  might  be  deno- 
minated the  whistling-swan.  Its  habits,  colour  and 
contour,  appears  to  be  precisely  those  of  the  larger, 
species.  These  birds  were  first  found  below  th^ 
great  narrows  of  the  Columbia,  near  the  Chilluc- 
hittequaw  nation:  they  are  very  abundant  in  this 
neighbourhood,  and  remained  with  the  party  all 
winter ;  in  number  they  exceed  those  of  the  larger 
^lecies  in  the  proportion  of  five  to  one« 

10.  Of  ducks  we  enumerate  many  kinds:  the 
dockinmallard,  the  canvass^back  duck,  the  red- 
headed fishing  duck,  the  black  and  white  duck, 
the  little  brown  duck,  black  duck,  two  species  o^ 
divers,  and  blue-winged  teal. 
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1.  The  flttbkhniMllBird.  Of  «<*ito<m  l«f«  ifatk, 
resemblrt  Ihe  aMiWtet  «*ck^  wt  "vwy  mbumaatt, 
and  ftftiid  tb  «»Wjr  !««  «€  the  rttw  beksw  Ihe 
inMta«4im{  fhfey  iTMobtH  ht!t«  all  wiM«r,lMt  daiiic 
Vak  veaMa  do  Wot  ttditlkltte  mucli  «bo««  Me^ivAicr. 

2.  The  «liAVfta»4)M;k  d«ek  ft  »  VMWt  ^eMrttffel 
(omA,  tt^  "^^ly  A^iei<Ai8  to  th«  ^tt%  it  te  feaad 
ill  coiMdeth1))«  irtiilJb«ft  ift  «hll  MeAghWiOlnMit.  it 
if  of  the  \»MiiB  dpieciiM  ^th  ^«ie  olf  llie  Dtiamsr^ 
SttBqttehanttidi  a»d  Vbttftaaik,  wbei%  it  Is^^Aed  «« 
canyass-back  dack ;  and  in  JaoeMeiB*  it  Vcv  it  it  kliMrft 
1^  the  AdMe  «r  the  ihielhed  «ra)ke.  IV(MM  thii  lltet 
ifte«it»<^n»d  tl!Wt  it  t«  taM,  l«»i^«VWr,  Holt  Atey  bwt 
at  Ad0t  tMafty  idtea]^i€iehred.  t^  ttee  ^tttt:  of  thdis 
paits  <>r  Ithe  U«nt«d  SfMM,  %beM  tMs  ^gMdie  fa  1* 
pterify,  YidtMfig  Yie^l  be  Mld'i*  'pti^tlf  'M  eiOitih- 
aite  flaVduf,  lind  IhMe  Mi  <fhe  hMlkB  6(  tbt  GolMi- 
lAa  at6  «(|ii^)r  d«K4ttoiM.  W(e  W^  IMfthibg  Of  theife 
tmtil  iaf tef  %e  KM  Ydached  the  mtfiifhy  Madds. 

3.  titt  'red-httedied  fbhing^^dlNik  ia  <edntaMn  t» 
c^«t-y  >f»aft  of  the  tiWr,  atod  ^wtt»  IHMfl^iie  VMiid  }a 
ihe  Rocky  flmftMtMiA,  %nd  H»%8  the  ><Mdy  dack  Ala- 
covered  in  the  tv^t^ra^f  theCMt(tHbtk%ithin  th4M 
Aoantaiha.  They  feed  tiMeltyMi>ci'Sir4Uh«%»id%i^ 
-Aie  tUtat,  ih  <eyery  IrApie^^,  'tu  tfa««e  M  fbe  ti'ren 
tftid  flie  iaoWrtainatK))rdering'4n«tfife  AtiMiMic  iKfank 

4.  The  bl«ck  and  tdiite'dttbk  iti<8ttildl,  UtdU  aftte 
larger  than  the  tetft.  The  inKle  ia  bt<aiMiMly  VMi- 
Agisted  ^h  black  Ittid  white :  fiie  whitfe  iaccvpiea 
the  aide  of  <ehe  he»&,  "bteatlt  iand  btick,  ihe'tiaU,  fea- 
thera  of  ihe  vbga,  and  t#t>  tvfta  of  fiitffiieva  ffbaiA 
ctfver  the  Mppet  patta  bf  the  wings,  when  "^ded, 
and  likewiae  the  neck  tai  head ;  the  fanele  ts 
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dwk  MMHlOft  M  tbi  Athiitlc  Mait,  and  calkd  tke 
l«ttet4XHk?  tbe  btzlk  h ^Ae  imd ihoit,  and,  aiinneU 
*  me  ll9fi>^r«i  ^rk  ^^Mk*,  and  the  flesh  extremely 
wiH  ilhVdttiied^  In  Ibitii  it  veoemMeB  the  dttchin^ 
aaUHM,  dMhott^  ft«  more  than  hodf  the  siae  of 
that  hM.  f  t  g>efteraily  regaiti  ti»  llie  gtMiy  tnanheg^ 
aiad  fdiedb  ^0B  ^g¥a«  secdB^  Bto  ireH  »  toMs. 

5.  Th«  MuA  4nck  !Ni  abMt  tbe  «iae  of  tbe  Mue- 
i»^^t  fc^ ;  mmd  cefouf  ^  «  daiky  tfaKh;  ihe 
breast  ^amd  "h^j  aoaoiewhat  lighter,  a»l  af  n  dusky 
IftwrAtXSiel^gs  fltaildlbngitfidiiiaay  with  the  bodyv 
dftdUve  %itd,  %bete  on  «hol*e,  •stands  ifery  erect:  the 
le^4Eind  ftet  are  of  a  4ark  'biMvn :  it  has  faur  tam 
on  each  foot,  and  a  short  otte  'at  Hhte  haei':  "die  hm^ 
toea  "are  m  front,  tinooimected  wMi  )the  wdli :  .Ihe 
-nf^A^  ^ai'e  attached  to  "each  -side  of  the  nereral  jointe 
cCttre'toe,  and  dhrided  by  MvenA  aine^s  at^each 
jl^iit,  the  web  assuming  in  the  (intenaediate  -pant 
dn  ^fi|ff lead  form :  the  beak  -is  about  twa  inofaM 
lang,  straight.  Anted  on  the  aides,  tfnd  tdcpeth^  to 
a  8ha¥p  ]M)int :  the  nppi^  chop  is  i*ie  fondest,  and 
bears  on  its  hase,  at  <iti  junction  VXh  Ae  head,,  a 
IMtle  ^^onic  prof  nbeiftttce  of  n  ctartiii^inosis  snb^ 
stance,  being  of  n  r^ddidi  brown  «t  the  foivt :  the 
beA  is  ^  an  ivoiy  ^Ooloar ;  4he  <eye  <darfc.  llrese 
dndks  nstrtdly  assoeitfte  in  Intge  floehs,  'are  rerj 
vkMj,  and  hai^e  n  shMrp  shrill  wUstle :  Ibey  ^re  fat» 
agf^estbly  flavouMd,  and  flsed  larlncifially  an  ubosb 
and  nqtmtic  ve^etaldes.  Captain  l.e^i8  hsEsmotided 
ihem  itti  many  paits  of  tffe  riTars  Oliia  ntsi  'Missis- 
sippi. 

*6.  The  dii^ers  are  the  nme  9^  ifluiae  lif  ?the 
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United  States.  The  smaller  species  have  some  white 
feathers  about  the  rump^  with  90  perceptible  tail, 
and  are  very  acute  and  quick  in  their  motion :  the 
bodj  is  of  a  reddish  brown,  the  beak  sharp,  and 
somewhat  curbed,  like  that  of  4he  pheasant:  the 
toes  are  not  connected,  but  webbed,  like  those  of 
the  black  duck.  The  larger  species  are  about  the 
size  of  the  teal,  and  can  fly  a  short  distance,  which, 
the  smaller  but  seldom  attempt :  they  have  a  short 
tail;  their  colour  is  also  a  uniform  brick  reddish 
brown :  the  beak  is  straight  and  pointed :  the  feet 
are  of  the  same  form-^with  the  other  species:  the 
legs  remarkably  thin  and  flat,  one  edge  being  in 
front.  The  food  of  both  species  is  fish  and  flesh: 
their  flesh  is  unfit  for  use. 

7.  The  blue-winged  teal  is  an  excellent  duck, 
and  in  all  respects  the  same  as  those  of  the  United 
States.  Oue  of  our  hunters  killed  a  duck,  which 
appeared  to  be  a  male.  It  was  of  a  size  less  than 
the  duckinmallard;  the  head,  the  neck  as  low  as  the 
croup»  the  back,  tail,  and  covert  of  the  wings  were 
all  of  a  deep  fine  black,  with  a  slight  mixture  of 
purple  about  the  head  and  neck:  the  belly  and 
breast  are  white:  some  long  feathers  which  lie 
underneath  the  wings  and  cover  the  thighs  were  of 
a  pale  dove  colour,  with  fine  black  specks:  the 
large  feathers  of  the  wings  are  of  a  dove  colour; 
the  legs  are  dark :  the  feet  are  composed  of  four 
toes,  of  which  three  in  front  are  connected  by  a 
web :  the  fourth  is  short  and  flat,  and  placed  high 
on  the  heel  behind  the  leg :  the  tail  is  composed  of 
fourteen  short  pointed  feathers:  the  beak  of  this 
duck  is  remarkably  wide,  and  two  inches  in  length: 
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the  npper  chop  exceeds  the  under  one  both  in  length 
and  width  so  much^  that  when  the  beak  ig  closed 
the  nnder  chop  is  entirely  concealed  by  the  npper : 
the  tongue  indenture  on  the  margin  of  the  chops  is 
like  those  of  the  mallard :  the  nostrils  are  large, 
loDgitudinal,  and  connected:  a  narrow  stripe  of 
white  garnishes  the  base  of  the  npper  chop :  this  is 
succeeded  by  a  pale  sky-blue  colour,  occupying 
about  an-  inch,  which  again^  is  succeeded  by  a 
transverse  stripe  of  white,  and  the  extremity  is  a 
fine  black  :  the  eye  is  moderately  large,  the  pupil 
bUck,  and  of  a  fine  orange  colour:  the  feathers 
on  the  crown  of  the  head  are  longer  than  those 
on  the  upper  part  of  the  neck  and  other  parts 
of  the  head,  which  give  it  the  appearance  of  being 
crested. 

The  fish,  which  we  have  had  an  opportunity  of 
seeing,  are  the  whale,  porpoise,  skait,  flounder,  sal- 
mon, red  char,  two  species  of  salmon  trout,  moun- 
tain or  speckled  trout,  bottlenose,  anchovy,  and 
rturgeon. 

1.  The  whale  is  sometimes  pursued,  harpooned 
and  taken  by  the  Indians ;  although  it  is  much  more 
frequently  killed  by  running  foul  of  the  rocks  in 
^lent  storms,  and  thrown  on  shore  by  the  action 
of  the  wind  and  tide.  In  either  case  the  Indians 
preserve  and  eat  the  blubber  and  oil;  the  bone  they 
carefully  extract  and  expose  to  sale. 

2.  The  porpoise  is  common  on  this  coast,  and  as 
far  up  the  riyer  as  thie  water  is  brackish.  The  In- 
dians sometimes  gig  them,  and  always  eat  their 
flesh  when  they  can  procure  it. 

3.  The  skait  is  also  common  in  the  ^alt  water:  wa 
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nw  ieyeral  of  tlievi  wUeh  had  peri^beclft  aod  w««f 
thrown  09  shore  hjr  the  tide* 

4  The  flounde?  U  «l«p  niretl  hnenrfi  hei^  9i|d  v# 
have  often  seen  them  left  on  th#  beach  after  the 
departure  of  the  tide*  The  Iiidi«9»e«t  thie  iwh.  ««4 
Ihiok  it  very  fiat.  Theie  several  specifs  at  fifh  art 
the  saiae  urith  theee  oo  the  Atlaotic  coast 

&  The  cmmhoii  s^oq  and  irfd  eHa*  are  the  iqt 
habitaate  of  both  the  sea  and  rivers;  the  C^smei  art 
naually  the  largest.  a3d  weigh  Grqm  five  to  fifteiu) 
poands:  they  extend  theiasejiTee  into  aU  the  viverf 
aad  Uf  tie  <^e^  on  thie  eide  ef  th«  ean^nent^  and 
to  ihett  tiie  ai^vea  are  mneh  indebted  f<^  their 
anhttfitmce:  the  body  of  the  fish  U  fwm.  twe  apd  a 
half  to  tlu^e  feet  lei^.  ai^d  i^partwn^ftdy  hritf^i 
it  is  covered  with  imbricated  scales^  of  a  m94eri^ 
iize»  and  gilb;  the  eye  if  large»  aipd  ths  jiia  pf  a 
silvery  oelMf :  the  pnptt  iablaah:  the  reiitHW  W 
iiQ0e  txtmA$  beyond  the  under  jaw,  awl  bojkh  j^iFf 
are  armed  wilh  a  singie  aeriea  oif  lei^  teethf  vkifik 

are  subulate  and  inflected  near  the  extr^pii^iea  ff 
the  ja wf(»  where  they  are  a4eo  mere  clmdy  iv^ang^ : 
they  Imve  some  shatp  t«»th  eif  smaller  mp,  avd  P90»f 
elarp  poWitf  placed  on  the  to^giie»  whi^h  i^  tlpiM^ 
attd  fleshy;  the  fins eC the  h»cjk  are tw»;  t|^fln^ 
is  plaeed  nearer  the  head  than  the  ventral  fii^  md 
haB  sev^al  rays:  the  second  ifi  ptaacid  far  h|chr 
near  the  taili  and  has  no  rays.  The  flesh  pf  tAia  iBib 
ii  when  in  ordc^«  of  a  deep  fieshH:o]/eiired  red,  and 
every  shade  from  thftt  te  aii  orange  y^Uaw:  vhw 
very  meagre  il  is  almost  white :  the  roea  af  thie;^ 
are  in  high  estimation  amoi^  the  natirei»  who  dry 
them  in  the  sms«  and  pcesarva  them  fi^r  a  great 
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leii^  of  time :  they  are  of  the  size  of  a  small  pea. 
Dearly  transparent,  and  of  a  reddish  yellow  cast ; 
they  resemble  very  much,  at  a  little  distance,  our 
common  garden  currants,  but  are  more  yellow. 
Both  the  fins  and  belly  of  this  fish  are  sometimes 
red,  particularly  the  male :  the  red  char  are  rather 
broader,  in  proportion  to  their  length,  than  the 
common  salmon:  the  scales  are  also  imbricated, 
bat  rather  larger;  the  rostmm  exceeds  the  under 
jaw  more,  and'  the  teeth  are  neither  so  large  or  so 
immenmtf  as  those  of  the  salmon:  some' of  them  are 
almost  entirely  red  on  the  belly  and  sides;  others 
are  roneh  more  white  than  the  salmon,  and  none  of 
them  are  Tariegated  with  the  dark  spots  which 
mark  the  body  et  the  other ;  their  flesh,  roes,  and 
every  other  particular,  with  regard  to  the  form,  i^ 
that  of  the  salmon. 

6.  Of  the  salmon  trout  we  observe  two  species, 
differing  only  in  colour:  they  are  seldom  more 
than  two  feet  in  length,  and  narrow  in  proportion 
to  their  length,  much  more  so  than  the  salmon  or 
red  char.  The  jaws  are  nearly  of  the  same  length, 
and  are  furnished  with  a  single  series  of  small  su- 
bulate straight  teeth,  not  so  long  nor  as  large  as 
those  of  the  salmon.  The  mouth  is  wide,  and  the 
tongue  is  also  furnished  with  some  teeth:  the  fins 
are  placed  much  like  those  of  the  salmon.  At  the 
great  falls  we  found  thip  fish  of  a  silvery  white  co- 
lour on  the  belly  and  sides,  and  a  bluish  light  brown 
on  the  back  and  head ;  the  second  species  is  of  a 
dark  colour  oq  its  back,  and  its  sides  and  belly  are 
yellow,  with  transverse  stripes  of  dark  brown ;  sorac-^ 
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timeg  a  little  red'  i8  intermixed  With  these  colours' 
on  the  belly  and*  sides  towards  the  head"^    The  eye, 
flesh  and  roe,  are  like  tliose  described  of  the  salinoti: 
tKe  wl\ite  species  fouiid  below  the  falVs'  wei^e  in  ex* 
cellent  order  when  the  salmon  were  entirely  out  of 
season  and  not  fit  for  use.    They  associate  wlt^  the 
red  cliar,  in  little  rivulets. and  creeks:  tlie  liidians 
•ay  that  tlie  salmon  begin  to  run  early  in  Miay. 
The  white  salmon  trout  is  about  two  feet  and  eigni 
inches  loiig^  a[na  weighs  ten  pounds:  ilie  eye  is  mo- 
derately large,  the  pupLi  btack,,with  a  small  ad- 
mixti^re  of  yellow,  a^nd  iris  of  a  silvery  white,  an^ 
a  little  turbid  near  its  border  wtth  a  yellpwish 
brown.  The  fins  are  smalt  in  proporfion  to.  fh'e  &h ; 
are  bony  but  not  pointed,  except  the  tail  and  back 
fins,  which  are  pointed  a  little :  the  pritee  back  fia 
and  ventral  ones  contain  each  ten  rays,  those  of  the 
gills  thirteen,  that  of  the  tait  twelve,  and  the  small 
fin  placed  near  and  above  trie  tail  lias  no  bony  rays^ 
but  is  a  tough  flexible  siibsfknce,  cbverea  with 
smooth  skin.  It  is  thicker  in  proportion  to  its  wiajth 
than  the  salmon :  the  tongue  is  iliick  aiid  firm,  be- 
8^t  on  each  border  with  small  subiilafe  teeth,  ia  a 
siiiffle  series :  the  teeth  aiid  the  inoutji  Sre  as  before 
described.     Neither  this  fish  nor  the  salmon  are 
Qaught  with  ithe  hookj  nor  do  we  know  on  what 
^ey  fped. 

.  7.  The  mountaip  or  speckled  trout  are  found  ih. 
l^e  wateiy  of  the  Columbia  within  the  mountains  : 
tliey  are  the  same  with  tnose  found  in  the  upper 
part  of  the  Missouri,  but  are  not  so  abundant  in 
the  G>lumbia  as  on  that  river.  We  never  s^w  this 
fish  below  the  mountains;  bat  from  the  transpa- 


jmq^,4Vf/i;fi^]4p^  af  the  K,oofll(qo8k^e  we  fhoJi^yL 
M»t4m\ft  9f  its  e:|Utc^ce  in  that  atream  as  low  as 
:^  dNMCtif^  wUh   the  .^^theast  ,bTan<^  of  tl^^e 

>^  rlHie  .)y>tfA^o^  is  the  s/uaie  with  that  befo|fe 
dMl^tilwedjG^:theilMtifS09ri^  aiiid  isiqa^d  exlusivelj 

Ml  iMX  afiph  .we  f>bs«rTe  tM  ^f l9P^*  iP^^i>>^^?> 
-MW«H»i;0M«clet  the.«o<^le>.ai|d  a  species  with  a 
•kettl^/JBat.fiftf)!.  .The  c]iain  of  this  eoast  are  yery 
mMU  ;  iHH^idMlL  eoiisi^  of  two.  Talves,  which  (^>en 
^wit^Mlifes:  jihe  ^U  is  smootl^,  thin,  of  an  oy^l 
^nt  UbMhl^t  9i  ^e  oomnoa  inuscle,  and  of  ^ky- 
-Utte  isdsMr.  It  is  9boi|t  qne  and  a  half  inches  in 
dfenglb,  ijtfidi  jJMiq^.in  fcjqstera  to  the  moss  of  the 
iMNfti:,fltf|e.9atiitpsj9mjetijnM^^^  The  pf ri* 

.iiil^le».hetlM>C  the  Tiyer,  and  the  ocean,  are.nmii^r 
M  thoee-ZMNd  fnthejame  situation  on.the  Atlaut^ 
The  fi09iiwiiimiu»le.of  the  river  are  also  the 
nrilbflipii^iin)^  riyars  of  Ihe  Atlantic  coast: 
^he.eoeUe  J«#iBallj^Ad  re^foib^^  much  that  of  tl^e 
Atlantic :  vthfre jis  ta)#o  an  animal,  that  i)ihajbits/t 
jAeIL|mifei^tl7,etec«4ar,  aboyit  .three  inches  in  dia- 
Aieler*  thm'Wd,  WliYe  ip  the  ^Mcgin,  convex  a^d 
4M)«th  jon  the.  spp^  wde,  i^^^n  pn  the  under  part, 
4»d  eoTeivd  .Mith^a.Apmher  |0f  mii\ute  ca^iUaity 
ittres^  hy  nc^ns.ef  .vlMph  it  attaches  itsf  If  to  the 
Mkiiof  tfie  roeks :  (the  eh^U  is.  tiiin, .  and  consists  of 
mt  .valve ;  a  small:  ^circular  aperture  is  formed  in 
f^.Mntre  Hi  the  under  shell  :.the  aninial  is  t^d  apd 

Tbe  .peUveid .  i«li||ttii0e.aMi  A>ci-    The  p^Ilacid 
jelly-like  0Qlwtaiio«:M:ftU,<iJ}>9.«e»ill«tt>l^.  iK  fow^id. 
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in  gresLt  abundance  alon^  the  strand,  where  it  b^ 
been  thrown  up  by  the  waves  and  tide.  There  are 
two  species  of  the  fuci  thrown  up  in  that  manner: 
the  first  species  at  one  extremity  consists  of  a  large 
vesicle  or  hollow  vessel,  which  will  oontain  from 
one  to  two  gallons :  it  is  of  a  conic  form,  the  base 
of  which  forms  the  extreme  end,  and  is  convex  and 
globular,  bearing  at  its  centre  some  short,  broad, 
and  angular  fibres :  the  substance  is  about  the  con* 
sistence  of  the  rind  of  a  citron  melon,  and  three- 
fourths  of  an  inch  thick :  the  rind  is  smooth  from 
the  small  extremity  of  the  cone ;  a  long  hollow  cy- 
lindric  and  regular  tapering  tube  extends  to  twenty 
or  thirty  feet,  and  is  then  terminated  with  a  num- 
ber of  branches,  which  are  flat,  half  an  inch  in 
width,  rough,  particularly  on  the  edges.  Where 
they  ate  furnished  with  a  number  of  little  ovate 
vesicles  or  bags  of  the  size  of  a  pigeon's  egg :  this 
plant  seems  to  be  calculated  to  float  at  each  extre- 
mity, while  the  little  end  of  the  tube,  from  whence 
the  branches  proceed,  lie  deepest  in  the  water :  the 
other  species,  seen  on  the  coast  towards  the  Killa- 
mucks,  resembles  a  large  pumpkin ;  it  is  solid,  and 
its  specific  gravity  is  greater  than  the  water,  though 
sometimes  thrown  out  by  the  waves :  it  is  of  a  yel- 
lowish brown  colour ;  the  rind  smooth,  and  its  coiv- 
sistence  is  harder  than  that  of  the  pumpkin ;  but 
easily  cut  with  a  knife :  there  are  some  dark  brown 
fibres,  rather  harder  than  any  other  part,  M*hich  pass 
longitudinally  through  the  pulp  or  fleshy  substance 
which  forms  the  interior  of  this  marine  production. 
The  reptiles  of  this  country  are  the  rattlesnake, 
*  the  gartersnake^  lizard^  and  snail. 
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The  gartersnake  appears  to  belong  to  the  same 
family  with  the  common  gartersnakes  of  the  Atlan* 
tic  coast,  and  like  that  snake  they  inherit  no  poi- 
SODOQS  qnalities:  they  have  one  hundred  and  sixty 
scuta  on  the  abdomen,  and  seventy  on  the  tail : 
those  on  the  abdomen  near  the  head  and  jaws,  a» 
high  as  the  eye,  are  of  a  bluish  white,  which,  as  it 
recedes  from  the  head,  becomes  of  a  dark  brown : 
the  field  of  the  back  and  sides  black :  a  narrow 
stripe  of  a  light  yellow  runs  along  the  centre  of  the 
back ;  on  each  side  of  this  stripe  there  is  a  range  of 
small,  tranverse,  oblong  spots,  of  a  pale  brick  red, 
diminishing  as  they  recede  from  the  head,  and 
disappear  at  the  commencement  of  the  tail :  the 
pupil  of  the  eye  is  black,  with  a  narrow  ring  of 
white  bordering  on  its  edge ;  the  remainder  of  the 
iris  is  of  a  dark  yellowish  brown. 

The  homed  lizard,  called,  and  for  \irhat  reason 
we  never  could  learn,  the  prairie  buffaloe,  is  a  na- 
tive of  these  places,  as  well  as  those  on  the  Mis- 
souri: they  are  of  the  same  size,  and  much  the 
same  in  appearance,  as  the  black  lizard :  the  belly 
is  however  broader,  the  tail  shorter,  and  the  actioa 
much  slower :  the  colour  is  generally  brown  inter- 
mixed with  yellowish  brown  spots :  the  animal  ip 
covered  with  minute  scales,  interspersed  with  small 
homy  points,  like  blue  prickles  on  the  upper  sur- 
face of  the  body :  the  belly  and  throat  resemble 
those  of  the  frog,  and  are  of  a  light  yellowish 
brown:  the  edge  of  the  belly  is  likewise  beset  with 
small  homy  projections,  imparting  to  those  edges 
a  serrate  appearance :  the  eye  is  small  and  dark ; 
above  and  behind  the  eyes  there  are  several  projec- 
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'<tM0-<lf  tliat:b#feiet  wd'^tfieir  «st|tni|a#0.^tl9o  hobg 

-^iteMtikMithA^fiffmr^bjMjLtflw^MU^M^  reflemble  tbe 

-iHiporaiaee  tf  f Jiofw  lyoatk^p  firooi  the^e«d:.^^ 

inwfanhfaitfre'  fiwmd  w^gcMAeft  aumbera  'mthc^fif^ 

dptiuiplaiiit,  «idi«ppMr  iu  «hei^eftt«$taJt»vA4^ 

^«fitorfa.  Acmrtr.  of  fain :  «tliqy  are  fgrnetimes  iovifi 

^imUtagf  JA  ^  iramAipej  bnt  a^acaal  themselv^jip 

:littierluABiJoCtiie»«Mth  in  miiek  tfie^^eate^  ]n;o- 

.ytMion^  the  iklme  t?  Mib  may  amconnt  for  ijtLt^r,^ 

. fieiinmce. in ^ilioh  Mtmlmni nJTt^. tkertiDj ^  &c9br 

idioloi  Aisf  be  tbas-revieitid  «iit«i|antaUe. 

itnoiMic9^%<SA,  that  it  aom  becomes  iainitc^, 

«blMri^iaii^0Mmok^:  ttie^nMirfi  im AiimMl 

MitiidiT  tlMmgh  ttie  i|^,  a*d  haag4t»!ip  te  ilry  j^ 

^AeiiNBoka.of  fflieir  ;)o4ffei«  ^MT;  Mudle^flmm.  Aepil  f»- 

der  it  for  the  parpeievt>f  df^te^:  fit  ii<ed«  il»o  fr^- 

i^MD  (n^MAiclifef  ^vlti^ptrMdfWi^  in 

-«dp^r«{npnlflttteak>«iifaiiD94httR<«^     liKk 
'iftetifl. 
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CtfAPTttk  TSSt 

fMMetkei»JmrtM!x:t«}il^mMiitiM«4-tliHF<  k^n'm  i^Jltad^Qf  tfia^n^ 
4iHp  i^il^UCB.  mtmqnadum^  iin|MrUn|;  the)<  haviiig  pcnetmted  to  tM 
AcMc,  tfood^  the  road  of  tk^  BTinditti  id<r  Cdlniiihia;  mHT  tfrtwigfa*  tte 
ftMkyMNa*IU8--<ttipatfyccilMp»0^  tnHtiFPtfln  roitf|-ilnt«%>eftl»> 
rrtMvmrir  Ib^^m"  ^»  carrijq('-de«;ripMon<tf  tb^Ow^llBk^e  rWcr—thvjr 
experkace  mach  hospitality  from  tKe  natives — an  instance  of  the  exficihe 
fttntlkyoT  tie  Tofliir^^-lbe  party  ai^Vfite#  aH- 

•f  whoa  afc  kimi  tad  htspiiahV*    icmcUy  aC  faoie^  «|A  ^banEMsamH^ 
af  the  party  on  that  acconntf— captain  Clarke  discovers  a  tribe  nqt  seen  in 
tfe  descent  d6tfn'  (be  Colombia— singnlaz  adVuiture  tor  obtsMr  pro^tsiMtt) 
flvK  Outt^ptttlMfatr  desrrtpiion  of  tbe  Mutewwahi  vHlagiy  ni»^fiii^i^r;^i»>, 
Vriptios  n^aimiQt  JrflJsrsoQ  --spmcaccoipat  by  captaiaClarke  of  the  Neer- 
ehokio  tribc^  and  of  thefr  afftihitecture--tbieir  samHngs  ^y  the  sAiall-npi^x. 

M AKt^  reasons  Ud  det^rmiiiidl  tis  to  tHhiiinat 
fort  Clatsop  till  the  Isf  of  April.    Besides  the  want 
of  fuel  in  the  Coluipbian  plains,,  and  the  impracti" 
cabilitj  of  pajssihg  the  mountains  before  the  begin- 
ning of  June,  we  were  anxiojos  to  see  some  of  the 
foreign  traders,  from  whom,  by  means  of  our  ample 
letters  of  credit,  we  might  have  recruited  our  ex- 
hausted stores  of  merchandise.    About  the  middbft 
of  March,  however,  we  became  seriously  alam^ed 
for  the  want  of  food :  the  elk,  our  chief  dependance, 
had  at  lengfth  deserted  their  usual  haunts  in  our 
neighbourhood,  and  retreated  to  the  mountains. 
We  were  too  pooir  to  purchase  other  food  firom  the 
Indians,  so  that  Wei  were  sometimes  reduced,  not- 
withstanding all  the  exertions  of  our  hunters,  to  ft 
tingle  day's  provision  in  advance.    The  men  too, 
whom  the  constant  rain's  and  confinement  had  ren- 
dered unhealthy,  might  we  hoped  be  benefited  by 
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leaving  the  coast,  and  resuming  the  exercise  of  tra- 
%'eUing.  We  therefore  determined  to  leave  fort 
Clatsop,  ascend  the  river  slowly,  consume  the  month 
of  March  in  the  woody  country,  where  we  hope  to 
find  subsistence,  and  in  this  way  reach  the  plains 
about  the  first  of  April,  before  which  time  it  will 
be  impossible  to  attempt  crossing  them:  for  this 
purpose  we  began  our  preparations.  During  the 
winter  we  had  been  very  industrious  in  dressing 
skins,  80  that  we  b^  now  a  sufficient  quantity  of 
clothing,  besides  between  three  and  four  hundred 
pair  of  moocasins.  But  the  whole  stock  of  goods  on 
which  we  are  to  depend,  either  for  tKe  purchase  of 
horses  or  of  food,  during  the  long  tour  of  nearly 
four  thousand  miles,  is  so  much  diminished,  that  it 
might  all  be  tied  in  two  handkerchiefs.  We  have, 
in  fact,  nothing  but  six  blue  robes,  one  of  scarlet,  a  ^ 
coat  and  hat  of  the  United  States  artillery  uniform, 
five  robes  made  of  our  large  flag,  and'  a  few  oid  ' 
clothes  trimmed  with  riband.  We  therefore  feel 
that  our  chief  dependence  must  be  6n  our  guns, 
which,  fortunately  for  us  are  all  in  good  order,  as 
we  had  taken  the  precaution  of  bringing  a  number 
of  extra  locks,  and  one  of  our  men  proved  to  be  an 
excellent  artist  in  that  way.  The  powder  had  been 
secured  in  leaden  canisters,  and  though  on  many 
occasions  they  had  been  under  water,  it  remained 
perfectly  dry,  and  we  now  found  ourselves  in  pos- 
session of  one  hundred  and  forty  pounds  of  powder, 
and  twice  that  quantity  of  lead,  a  stock  quite  suf- 
ficient for  the  route  homewards. 

After  much  trafficking,  we  at  last  succeeded  in 
purchasing  a  canoe  for  a  uniform  coat  and  half  a 
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carrot  ot  toiiacco,  and  iook  &  €anoe  from  tlie  Clai* 
iofs,  as  a  reprisal  for  some  elk  which  some  of  them 
stoIeD  from  us  in  the  winter.  We  were  now  readjr 
to  leare  fort  Clatsop,  but  the  rain  preyented  ns  fo^ 
lateral  dajrs  from  cilulking  the  canoes,  and  we  wer€^ 
forced  to  wait  for  cAlm  weather,  before  we  could 
attempt  to  pass  point  William.  In  the  tneantima 
ve  were  visited  by  many  of  our  neighbotirs,  for  the 
purpose  of  taking  leare  us.  The  Clatsop  Common 
wool  has  been  the  most  kind  and  hospitable  of  all 
the  Indians  in  this  quarter :  we  therefore  gave  him 
a  certificate  of  the  kindness  and  attention  which  we 
had  received  from  him,  ftnd  added  a  more  substan^ 
tial  prdof  of  our  gratttude,  the  gift  of  All  out  houses 
and  furniture*  To  the  Chinnook  chief  Delashelwilti 
we  gave  A  certificate  of  the  same  kind :  we  also 
drculated  among  the  natives  several  papers^  one 
of  which  we  also  posted  up  in  the  fort,  to  the  fol- 
lowing efiect : 

*'  The  object  of  this  Iftst  is,  that  through  the  tne- 
dimn  ci  some  civilized  person,  who  may  see  the 
same,  it  may  be  made  known  to  the  World,  that  the 
party,  consisting  of  the  persons  Dirhoie  names  are 
hereunto  annesed,  and  who  were  sent  out  by  the 
government  of  the  United  States  to  explore  the 
interior  of  the  continent  of  North  America,  did  pe- 
netrate the  same  by  the  way  of  the  Missouri  and 
Columbia  rivers,  to  the  discharge  of  the  latter  into 
the  Pacific  ocean,  where  they  arrived  on  the  14th 
day  of  November,  1805,  and  departed  the  23d  day 
of  March,  1806,  on  their  return  to  the  United 
States,  by  the  same  route  by  which  they  had  come 

you  tu  i  K 
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out"*  On  the  back  of  some  of  these  papers  we 
sketched  the  connexion  of  the  upper  branches  of 
the  Missouri  apd  Columbia  rivers^  with  our  route, 
and  -the  track  which  we  intended  to  follow  on  our 
return.  This  memorandum  was-  all  that  we  deemed 
it  necessary  to  make;  for  there  seemed  but  little 
chance  that  any  detailed  report  to  our^vemmentj 
which  we  might  leaye  in  the  hands  of  the  savages^ 
to  be  delivered  to  foreign  traders,  would  ever  reach 
jkhe  United  States.  To  leave  any  of  oi)ir  men  here, 
in  hopes  of  their  procuring  a  passage  home  in  some 
transient  yessel,  would  too  much  weaken  our  party, 
which  we  must  necessarily  divide  durii^  our  route; 
besides  that,  we  will  most  probably  be  there  our- 
selves, ^o(mer  than  any  trader,  who,  after  spending 
the  QCixt  summer  here,  might  go  on  some  circuitous 

voyage. 

The  rains  and  wind  still  confined  us  to  the  fort; 
but  at  last  our  provisions  dwindled^  down  to  a  single 
day's  stocki  and.  it  became  absolujtely  necessary  tp 
remove:  we  therefore  sent  a  few  hunters  ahead, 
and  stepped  the  boats  as  well  as  we  could  with 
mud.    The  next  morning, 

*  Bf  a  singular  casualty  this  note  fell  intp  the  possession  of 
captain  Hill,  who,  while  on  the  coast  of  the  Pacific,  prpcnred  it 
from  the  natives.  This  note  accompanied  him  on  his  voyage  to 
Canton,  from  whence  it  arrived  in  the  United  States.  The  fol- 
lowing  is  an  extract  of  a  letter  from  a  gentleman  at  Canton  to 
h'n  friend  in  Philadelphia : 
Extract  of  a  tetter  from to in  FkHaMpkia. 

CaDtoo,  January  1907. 

I  wrote  yovi  last  by  the  Governor  Strong,  Cleveland,  for  Bos- 
ton ;  the  present  is  by  the  brig  Lydia,  Hill,  of  the  same  place. 

Captain  Hill,  while^on  the  coast,  met  some  Indian- natives 
near  the  mouth  of  th%  Colombia  river,  who  delivered  to  him  t 
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Sandaj,  March  23, 1806,  the  canoes  were  loaded, 
and  at  one  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  we  took  a  final 
leave  of  fort  Clatsop.  The  i¥ind  was  still  high,  but 
the  alteraattye  of  remaining  without  proWsionswas 
so  unpleasant,  that  we  hoped  to  be  able  to  double 
point  WilUam.  We  had  scarcely  leftHie  fort  when 
we  met  Delatohelwilt,  and  a  party  of  twenty  Qiin- 
^nooks,  who  understanding  that  we  had  been  trying 
to  procare  a  canoe,  had  brought  one  for  sale.  Being 
however  already  supplied,  we  left  them,  and  after 
getting  out  of  Meriwether's  bay,  began  to  coast 
along  the  south  side  of  the  riyer:  we  doubled  point 
William  without  any  injury,  and  at  six  o'clock 
reached,  at  the  distance  of  sixteen  miles  from  fort 
Clatsop,  the  mouth  of  a  small  creek,  where  we  found 
our  hunters.  They  had  been  fortunate  enough  to 
kill  two  elk,  but  at  such  a  distance  that  we  could 
not  send  for  them  before  the  next  nmming, 

Monday,  March  24,  when  they  were  brought  in 
for  breakfast.  We  then  proceeded.  The  country  is 
covered  with  a  thick  growth  of  timber :  the  water, 
however,  0  shallow  to  the  distance  of  four  miles 
from  shore ;  and  although  there  is!  a  channel  deep 

poper^  of  whicli  I  enclose  you'a  copy.  It  had  been  committed  to 
their  charge  by*  captains  Clatrke  and  Lewis*  who  had  penetrated 
to  the  Ptciffc.  ocean.  Th^  original  is  a  rough  draft  with  a  pen 
of  their  outward  roate,>  i|nd  that  which  they  intended  returning 
by.  Just  below  the  junction  of  Madison*s  river  they  found  an 
immense  fall  of  three  hundred  and  sixty^t^o  feet  perpendicular. 
This,  I  believe,  exceeds  in  magnitude  any  ether  known.  From 
the  natives  captain  Hill  learned,  that  they  were  all  in  good  health 

and  spirits  I  had  met  many  difficulties  on  their  progress  from 

f 

Tarioos  tribes  of  Indians,  but  had  found  (ht^m  about  the  sourcrs 
pf  the  Missouri  very  friendly,  as  were  those  ou  Columbia  river 
gncl  th^  ^oast. 
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enough  for  canoes  on  the  souih  stde^  yet  as  the  tide 
was  low  we  found  some  difficulty  in  passing  along. 
At  one  o'clock  we  reached  the  Cathlamah  village^ 
where  we  halted  for  about  two  hours,  and  pur- 
chased some  wappatoo  and  a  dog  for  the  invalids. 
This  village  we  have  already  described,  as  situated 
opposite  to  the  seal  islands:  on  one  of  these  fbe 
Indians  have  placed  their  dead  in  canoes,  raised  on 
pcafiblds,  above  the  re^ch  of  the  tide.  These  people 
seem  to  be  more  fond  of  carving  in  wood  than  their 
neighbours,  and  have  various  specimens  of  their 
taste  about  the  houses.  The  broad  piece,  supporting 
the  roof  and  the  board  through  which  doors  are  cut, 
are  the  objects  on  which  they  chiefly  display  their 
ingenuity,  and  are  ornamented  with  curious  ilgures, 
sometimes  representing  persons  in  a  sitting  postnre 
fupporting  a  burden.  On  resuming  our  route  among 
the  seal  islands  we  mistook  our  way,  which  an  In- 
dian observing,  he  pursued  us,  and  put  us  into  ihe 
right  channel.  He  soon,  however,  embarrassed  us, 
by  claiming  the  canoe  we  had  taken  from  the 
Clatsops,  and  which  he  declared  was  his  property : 
we  had  found  it  amoqg  the  Clatsops,  and  seized  it 
as  a  reprisal  for  a  theft  committed  by  that  nation; 
but  being  unwilling  to  do  an  act  of  injustice  to  this 
Indian,  and  having  no  time  to  discuss  the  question 
pf  right,  we  cpmpromised  with  him  for  an  elk  skin, 
with  which  he  returned  perfectly  satisfied.  We 
continued  our  route  along  the  shore,  and  after 
making  fifteen  miles  encamped  at  an  old  village  of 
nine  houses,  opposite  to  the  lower  village  of  the 
lYahkiacums.  Here  we  we^e  overtaken  by  twq 
Phinnooks,  who  came  tp  us  after  dark,  and  spent 
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the  night  at  our  camp.  We  found  plenty  of  wood 
for  firet,  which  were  quite  necessary,  as  the  wea* 
ther  had  become  cold.    This  morning, 

Tuesday  25,  proved  so  disagreeably  cold  that  we 
did  not  set  out  before  seven  o'clock,  when,  having 
breakfasted,  we  continued  along  the  southern  side 
of  the  river.  The  wind,  however,  as  well  as  a  strong 
current  was  against  us,  so  that  we  proceeded  slowly. 
On  landing  for  dinner  at  noon,  we  were  joined  by 
m&e  Clatsops,  who  had  been  on  a  trading  voyage 
to  the  Skilloots,  and  were  now  on  their  return 
Isaded  with  dried  anchovies,  wappatoo,  and  stur- 
geon.  After  dinner  we  crossed  the  river  to  a  large 
island^  along  the  side  of  which  we  continued  about 
a  nule  till  we  reached  a  single  house,  occupied  by 
three  men,  two  women,  and  the  same  number  of 
boys,  all  of  the  Cathlamah  nation.    They  were  en- 
gaged in  fishing  or  trolling  for  sturgeon,  of  which 
they  had  caught  about  a  dozen;  but  they  asked 
80  much  for  them  that  we  were  afraid  to  purchase. 
One  of  the  men  purchased  the  skin  of  a  sea-otter  in 
exchange  for  a  dressed  elk  skin  and  a  handker- 
chief.   Nearly  adjoining  this  house  was  another 
party  of  Cathlamahs,  who  had  been  up  the  river  on 
a  fishing  excursion,  and  been  successful  in  proco** 
ring  a  large  supply,  which  they  were  not  disposed 
to  sell.  We  proceeded  on  to  the  head  of  the  island, 
and  then  crossed  to  the  north  side  of  the  river.  Here 
the  coast  formed  a  considerable  swamp  for  several 
miles  back,  so  that  it  was  late  iu  the  evening  before 
we  were  able  to  reach  a  spot  fit  for  our  camp.    At 
length  M^e  discovered  the  entrance  of  a  small  creek, 
opposite  to  the  p)ace  where  we  were  encamped  on 
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the  6th  of  Noyemlier ;  and  though  the  g^und  was 
low  and  moirt,  yet  as  the  s^t  was  sheltered  from 
the  wind,  we  resolved  to  pass  the  night  there:  we 
had  now  made  fifteen  miles.  Here  we  found  ano- 
ther party  of  ten  Cathlamahs,  Who  had  established 
^  temporary  residence  here,  for  the  purpose  of  fidi- 
ing  sturgeon  and  taking  seal,  in  both  of  which  they 
,  had  been  successful.  They  gave  us  some  of  the  fledi 
of  the  seal,  which  was  a  valuable  addition  to  the 
lean  elk.  The  low  grounds  which  we  passed  are 
supplied  with  cottonwood,  and  the  tree  resembling^ 
the;  ash,  except  in  its  leaf,  with  red  willow,  broad- 
leafed  wiU9W,  seven  bark,  gooseberry,  green  briar, 
and  the  large-leafed  thorn.  The  wind  was  very 
high  .tpwardbs  evening,  and  continued  ^o  blow  so 
violent  in  thfi  morning, 

March  26,  that  we  could  not  set  out  before 
eight  o'clock.  In  the  meantime,  finding  that  one  of 
our  neighbours,  the  Cathlamahs,  by  name  Wallale, 
was  a  person  of  distinction,  we  gave  him  a  medal 
of  a  small  size,  with  which  he  was  invested  idrith 
the  usual  ceremonies,     ^e  appeared  highly  ^ra^ 
tified,  and  requited  us  with  a  large  sturgeon.   The 
wind  having  abated,  we  proceeded  to  an  old  vil- 
lage, where  we  halted  for  dinner,  having  met  on 
the  way  Sahawacap,  the  principal  chief  of  all  the 
Cathlamahs,  who  was  on  his  return  from  a  trading^ 
voyage  up  the  river  with  wappatoo  and  fish,  some 
of  whiich  he  gave  us,  and  we  purchased  a  little 
mora.    At  pinner  we  were  overtaken  by  two  Wah- 
kiacum^,  who  have  been  following  us  for  twenty- 
four  hours  .with  two  dogs,  for  which  they  are  im-* 
portuning  us  Xo.gUfi  them  some  tobacco;  but  as  we 
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have  very  little  of  that  article  left,  they  were 
obliged  to  go  off  disappointed.  We  rectiyed/at  the 
same  time,  an  agreeable  supply  of  three  eagles  and 
a  large  goose,  brought  in  by  the  hunters.  After 
dinner  we  passed  along  the  north  shore  opposite  to 
a  high  fine  bottom  and  dry  prairie,  at  the  upper 
end  of  which,  near  a  groye  of  white  oak  trees,  is 
an  island,  which  we  called  Fanny's  island.  There 
were  some  deer  and  elk  at  a  distance  in  the  prairie, 
but  as  we  could  not  stay  to  hunt,  we  continued  till 
late  in  the  evening,  when  we  encamped  on  the 
next  island  above  Fanny's.  According  to  the  esti- 
mate we  made  in  descending  the  river,  which  we 
begin,  however,  to  think  was  short,  our  journey  of 
to-day  was  eighteen  miles.  Some  Indians  came  to 
us,  but  we  were  occupied  in  procuring  wood,  which 
we  found  it  difficult  to  procure  in  sufficient  quan- 
tity for  our  purposes,  and  they  therefore  did  not 
remain  long, 

Thursday  27.  We  set  out  early,  and  were  soon 
joined  by  some  Skilloots  with  fish  and  roots  for 
sale.  At  ten  o'clock  we  stopped  to  breakfast  at  two 
houses  of  the  same  nation,  where  we  found  our 
hunters,  who  had  not  returned  to  camp  last  night, 
but  had  killed  nothing.  The  inhabitants  seemed 
very  kind  and  hospitable.  They  gave  almost  the 
whole  party  as  much  as  they  could  eat  of  dried  an«- 
ehovies,  wappatoo,.  sturgeon,  quamash,  and  a  small 
white  tuberous  root,  two  inches  long,  and  as  thick 
as  a  man's  finger,  which,  when  eaten  raw,  is  crisp, 
milky,  and  of  an  agreeable  flavour.  The  Indians 
also  urged  us  to  remain  with  them  all  day  and  hunt 
elk  and  deer,  which,  they  said,  were  abundant  i|i 
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the  neighbourhood;  but  as  the  weather  would  not 
permit  us  to  dry  and  pitch  our  canoes,  we  declined 
their  offer  and  proceeded.  At  the  distance  of  two 
miles  we  passed  the  entrance  of  Coweliskee  rirer^ 
This  stream  discharges  itself  on  the  north  side  o£ 
the  Columbia,  about  three  miles  above  a  remarkably 
high  rocky  knoU,  the  south  side  of  which  it  iifashei 
in  passing,  and  which  is  separated  from  the  northern 
hitb  by  a  wide  bottom  of  seyeral  miles  in  extent* 
The  Coweliskee  is  one  hundred  and  ^fty  yards 
wide,  deep  and  navigable^  as  the  Indians  assert,  fot 
a  considerable  distance,  and  most  probably  watefs 
the  country  west  and  north  of  the  range  of  mouU'* 
tains  which  cross  the  Columbia  between  the  great 
falls  and  rapids.  On  the  lower  side  of  this  river,  a 
few  miles  from  its  entrance  into  the  Columbia,  is 
the  principal  village  of  the  Skilioots,  a  numerous 
people,  differing,  however,  neither  in  langua^, 
dress,  nor  manners  from  the  Cla^sops,  Chinnooks, 
and  other  nations  at  the  mouth  of  the  Columbia. 
With  the  Chinnooks  they  have  lately  been  at  war, 
and  though  hostilities  have  ceased,  yet  they  have 
not  resumed  their  usual  intercourse,  so  that  the 
Skilloots  do  not  go  as  far  as  the  sea,  nor  do  the 
Chinnooks  come  higher  up  than  the  Seal  islands, 
the  trade  between  them  being  carried  on  by  the 
Clatsops,  Cathlamahs  and  Wahkiacums,  their  mu- 
tual friends.  On  this  same  river,  above  the  Skil- 
loots, resides  the  nation  ,called  Hullooetell,  of  whom 
we  learned  nothing,  except  that  the  nation  was  nu^ 
merous.  La,te  in  the  evening  we  halted  at  the  be- 
ginning of  the  bottom  land,  below  Beer  island,  af- 
ter having  made  twenty  miles.    Along  the  low 
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^onnd^  on  the  river  were  the  cottonwood,  iweet* 
wiUow«  the  oak,  asb^  the  broad-leafed  ash,  and  the 
{[Towth  resepbling^  t^ie  beech ;  while  the  hills  are 
occupied  iilmpst  exclusir^ly  by  qifferent  species  of 
fir,  and  the  black  alder  is  common  to  the  hiUs  ai 

«  <  « 

well  as  the  low  grounds.  During  the  day  we  jpassed 
a  nuQiber  of  fishing  camps  on  both  sides  of  the  river,^ 
and  were  constantly  attended  by  small  parties  of 
the  Skilloots,  who  behaved  in  the  most  orderlv 
maimer,  and  from  whom  we  purchased  as  much 
fish  and  rootts  as  we  wanted,  on  very  moderate 
tenps.  The  n|ght' continued  as  the  day  had  been, 
(old,  w.etj  and  disaj^ree^ble. 

fx^j  28.  We  l^ft  our  camjj^  ^t  an  early  hour, 
|{d  }ij  n|nf  o'cJL^k  reached  an  oTd  Indian  Village 
OR  ^  \t^  fi^e  of  Pef^  ii^lai^d.  Here  we  found  a 
Ifgftj  of  our  mf^n,  whom  we  had  sent  on  yesterday 
tQj^vpi^,  and  i^C^O  i^QUi^  rcjlmrned,  after  killing  seven 
deer,  in  tfie  course  of  tl\e  morning,  out  of  upward^ 
(|f  a  hundrei^  whic^h  tbey  had  seen.  They  were  the 
p^pynfHi  faU^w  deer  with  lon^  tails ;  and,  though 
yiery  poor,  are  b^tiej^  than  the  black-tailed  fallow* 
^r  ^f  the  c^Hifdk,  from  yhich  they  differ  materially. 
^oon  9f%pT  pv  ^rvi v^l  the  weather  became  fair,  and 
Fff  tV^rffi()re,4i))q^j^|f^^y^ha^  on  shorje, 

aifd  Iviyii^  4r|^  ^?m  ^j  means  pf  large  fires,  put 
^  H^  fitclL  We  a)so49ofL  ^.his  opportunity  of  drj- 
J^g  <yar  l^^gigBgt;  ai^d  ^s  ^onis  qf  the  hunters  had 
f^  yet  f et^rpf df  it  w^s  deen^cj^  advisable  to  pass 
jf^  l^gUt  at  .9pr  prejept  c.amp.  This  if^nd,  which 
J|^  jei^e^ed  frpm  the  Indians  the  appropriate  name 
qi  ^)a}ah,  oj  Pe^  islanfl,  is  surrounded  on  the 
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water  side  by  an  abundant  growth  of  Cottonwood, 
ash,  and  willow,  while  the  interior  consists  chiefly 
of  prairies  interspersed  with  ponds.  These  afford 
refuge  to  great  numbers  of  geese,  ducks,  large 
swan,  sand-hill  cranes,  a  few  canvass-backed  ducks, 
and  particularly  the  diickinmallard,  the  most 
abundant  of  all.  There  Are  alio  great  numbers  of 
auakes,  resembling  our  gartersnaketf,  and  like  them 
not  poisonous*  Our  hunters  bl*otight  in  three  deer, 
a  ^oose,  sonie  ducks,  an  eagle,  ahd  a  tiger-<:at,  but 
such  is  the  extreme  voracity  of  the  Vultures,  that 
Ihey  had  devoured,  in  the  space  of  a  few  hours, 
four  of  the  deer  killed  this  mOhiing;  and  one  of  out 
knen  declared,  that  they  had  betide  dragged  a 
large  buck  about  ihirty  yatdn,  skinned  it,  and  broke 
the  back-bone.  We  were  Visited,  during  the  day, 
by  a  large  canoe  with  ten  Indians  of  the  Quathla- 
polle  nation,  who  reside  about  seventeen  miles  above 
us.    We  had  Advanced  only  five  miles  to-day. 

Saturday  ^9.  At  4n  early  hour  'wt  proceeded 
along  the  side  of  Deer  island,  and  halted  for  break- 
fast at  the  upper  ettd  of  it,  which  is  properly  the 
commencement  of  the  great  G>lumbian  valley.  We 
were  here  joined  by  three  men  of  the  Towahnahi- 
ook  nation,  with  whom  we  proceeded,  till  at  the 
distance  of  fourteen  miles  from  our  camp  of  last 
evening,  we  reached  a  large  inlet  or  arm  of  the 
river,  about  thiree  hundred  yards  wide,  up  which 
they  went  to  their  villages.  A  short  distance  above 
this  inlet,  a  considerable  river  empties  itself  from 
the  north,  side  of  the  Columbia.  Its  name  is  ChS" 
wahnahiooks.  It  is  about  one  hundred  and  fiftjr 
yards  wide,  and  at  present  discharges  a  large  body 
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of  wster^  though  the  lodians  asrare  ug,  that  at  a 
short  distance  above  its  moutlf  the  nayigation  is 
obstnicted  by  falls  and  rapids*  Three  miles  beyond 
the  inlet  is  an  isUnd  near  the  north  shore  of  the 
riyer,  behind  the  lower  end  of  which  is  a  yillage 
of  QuathlapotleSf  where  we  landed^  about  three 
o'clock.  The  yillage  consists  pf  fourteen  large 
wooden  bouses.  The  people  theinselyes  repeiyed  us 
yery  kindly^  and  yoluntarily  spread  before  us  an- 
eboyies  and  wappatpo,  but  as  moq  as  we  had 
finished  enjoying  this  hospitality,  if  it  deserves  ^hat 
name,  they  began  to  ask  for  presents.  They  were, 
however,  perfectly  satisfied  with  the  small  articles 
which  we  distributed  according  to  custom,  an^ 
equally  pleased  with  our  purchasing  some  wappa- 
too,  twelve  dogs,  aqd  two  sea-ot^er  skins.  We  also 
gave  to  the  chief  a  small  medal,  wh^ch  he,  how- 
eyer^  soon  trapsferred  tp  his  wife.  After  remaining 
some  time  we  embarked,  and  coasting  along  this 
island,  which  after  the  nation  we  called  Quathlja- 
potle  island,  encamped  for  this  night  in  a.  small 
prairie  pn  the  north  side  of  the  Columbia,  haying 
made  hy  estimate  nineteen  miles.  The  river  is  rising 
fast.  In  the  course  of  the  day  we  saw  great  num- 
bers of  geewe,  ducks,  and  large  and  small  swans, 
which  last  ^re  very  abundant  in  the  ponds  where 
the  wappatoo  gro.ws,  as  they  feed  much  on  that 
root.  We  also  ottseryed  the  crested  king-fisher,  and 
the  large  an(l  small  blackbird :  and  this  evening 
heard,  without  seeing,  the  large  hooting-owL  The 
frogs,  which  we  have  not  foij^nd  iii  the  wet  marshes 
pear  the  entrance  of  the  Columbia,  are  no.w  croak- 
ing  ip  the  swamps  aQd  nuurshesi  with  precisely  the 
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eame  note  common  in  the  uViited  States.  The  ^r* 
tersnakes  appear  in  vast  quantities,  and  are  scat*- 
tered  throngh  the  prairies,  in  large  bundles  of  forty 
or  fifty  entwined  round  each  btlier.  Among  the 
moss  on  the  rocks  we  observed  a  species  of  taiUl 
wild  onions^  growing  so  closely  together  $U  to  form 
a  perfect  tnrf,  and  equal  in  Aa vonr  to  the  diives  of 
our  gardens,  which  thej  resehible  in  kppkfjti^fice 
also. 

Sunday ^30.  'Soon  after  bur 'flepkVtiire  we  Vere 
met  by  three  Clahamihaiiuros,  otie  of  whom  we 
recognised  as  our  companion  yestl^iilay. 'He pressed 
IIS  very' much  io  visit  bis'coutit^mdn  on  the  inlet^ 
))ut  we  bad  no  time  to  make  the  circuit,  and  {^rt* 
ed.  We  had  hot  proceeded  far,  'before  a  party'  of 
Claxtars  and  Cathlaciimups  (iSsSed  us  in  two  ca^ 
noes,  on  their  way  down  the  rivei*;  and' sdon  after 
we  Were  met  by 'several  3iher*  canoes,  tttled'iiHtii 
jpersons  of  different  tribes 'on  each  side  of  the  river. 
We  passed  also  several' fishing  can^j^'on  Wapj^too 
island,  anJ  then  halted  for  breakfast  on  the  north 
side  of  the  river,  near  our  caiAp  of  the  4th  of  No- 
yember.  Here  we  were  visited  fcy  several  caiioea 
from  two  villages  on  Wappatoo  island;  'the  firsts 
'^bout  two'miles'aboveus,iscfalled  Clahnaq^dh,  the 
other,  a  mile  aboye  them,  has  the  name  of  Mult- 
nomah. After  higgling  much  in  the  manner  of  those 
on  the  sea-coast,  these  Indians  gave  us  a  sturgeon 
with  some  wappatoo  and  pashequaw,  in  exchange 
for  small  fish-hooks.  Ab  we  proceeded  we  were 
joined  by  other  Indians,  and  on  coming  opposite  to 
the  Clahnaquah  village,  we  were  shown  another 
village,  abQut  iwo  miTes  from  th«  river  on  the 
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nofftdttt  Ade,  add  tekind  a  pond  niiming  parallel 
^krHh  it.  Hete  Ifhey  Mid  the  tribe  called  Shotoe  re- 
dded. About  four  oN^Iock  •the  Indians  all  left  us. 
Their  chliif  objedt  in  aeconipanying  ns  appeared  to 
beto  gratify  enridiit^r;  but  though  they  behaved 
in  the  moet  friendly  ttmnner,  mort  of  them  ivere 
"prepared  with  their  instruments  of 'M'ar.  About  sun- 
set ve  rtached  a  beautiful  prairie,  opposite  the 
middle  of  what  'we  had  called  Image-eanoe  island ; 
and,  having  made  twenty-three  miles,  encamped 
lor  the  night  In  the  prairie  is  a  large  pond  or  lake, 
and  an  open  grove  of  oak  bprders  the  back  part. 
There  are-many  deer  and  elk  in  the  neighbonrhood, 
bat  they  are  very  shy ;  and  the  annual  fern,  which 
is  now  abundant  and  dry,  makes  such  a  rustling  as 
the  hunters  pai»  through  it,  that  they  could  not 
come  within  rea^h  of  the  game,  and  we  obtained 
nothing  but  a  single  duck. 

Monday  31.  We  set  out  very  early,  and  at  eight 
o'clock  lauded  on  the  north  side  of  the  river,  and 
breakfasted.  Directly  opposite  is  a  large  wooden 
house,  belonging  to  the  Shahala  nation,  the  inha- 
bitants of  which  came  over  to  see  us.  We  had  ob- 
served in  descending  the  river  last  year,  that  there 
were  at  the  same  place  twenty-four  other  houses, 
built  of  wood  and  covered  with  straw,  all  of  which 
are  now  destroyed:  on  inquiry  the  Indians  informed 
us,  that  tlieir  relations,  whom  we  saw  last  fall, 
usually  visit  them  at  that  season,  for  the  purpose  of 
hunting  deer  and  elk,  and  collecting  wappatoo,  but 
that  they  had  lately  returned  to  their  permanent 
residence  at  the  rapids,  we  presume  in  order  to 
prepare  for  the  salmon  season,  as  that  fish  will  soon 
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begin  to  run.  At  tea  o'clock  we  refiumed  oar  roote 
along  the  north  side  of  the  ri^er,  and  having  passed 
Diamond  island  and  Whitebrant  island,  halted  for 
the  night  at  the  lower  point  of  a  handsome  prairie. 
Oar  camp,  which  is  twenty-five  miles  from  that  of 
last  night,  is  situated  opposite  to  the  upper  entrance 
of  Quicksand  river:  a  little  below,  a  stream  from 
the  north  empties  itself  into  the  Columbia,  near  the 
head  of  Whitebrant  island.  It  is  about  eighty  yarda 
wide,  and  at  present  discharges  a  large  body  of 
very  clear  water,  which  near  the  GJumbia  oveiv 
flows  its  low  banks,  and  forms  several  liurge  ponds. 
The  natives  inform  us,  that  this  river  is  of  no  great 
extent,  and  rises  in  the  mountains  i^ear  us;  and 
that  at  a  mile  from  its  mouth  it  is  divided  into  two 
nearly  equal  branches,  both  of  which  are  incapable 
of  being  navigated,  on  account  of  their  numerona 
falls  and  rapids.  Not  beipg  able  to  learn  any  Indian 
name,  we  called  it  Seal  river,  from  the  abundance 
of  those  animals  near  its  mouth.  At  the  same  plaice 
we  saw  a  summer  duck,  or  a  wood  duck,  as  it  is 
sometimes  called;  it  is  the  same  with  those  of  tbe 
United  States,  and  the  first  we  had  seen  since  en- 
tering the  Rocky  mountains  last  summer. 

The  hunters,  who  had  been  obliged  to  halt  below 
Seal  river,  on  accouut  of  the  wav^  being  too  hig^h 
for  their  small  canoe,  returned  after  dark  with  the 
unwelcome  news,  that  game  was  scarce  in  that 
quarter. 

Tuesday,  April  1.  Three  Indians  had  followed  ua 
yesterday,  and  encamped  near  us  last  night.  On 
putting  to  them  a  variety  of  questions  relative  to 
their  country,  iikfy  assured  u%  that  QaicksaQd  ri- 
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fer«  which  we  had  hitherto  deemed  so  considerable^ 
extends  no  further  than  the  west  side  of  mount 
Hood,  which  is  south  85  de^ees  east,  forty  miles 
distant  from  this  place ;  Ihat  it  is  moreover  navi-- 
gaUe  for  a  very  short  distance  only,  in  consequence 
of  falb  and  rapids,  and  that  no  nation  inhabits  its 
borders.  Several  other  persons  affirmed  that  it  rose 
near  mount  Hood,  and  sergeant  Pryor,  who  was 
sent  for  the  purpose  of  examining  it,  convinced  us 
of  the  truth  of  their  statement.  He  had  found  the 
river  three  hundred  yards  wide,  though  the  chart* 
nel  was  not  more  than  fifty  yards,  and  about  six 
feet  deep.  The  current  was  rapid,  the  water  tur- 
bid; the  bed  of  the  river  is  formed  entirely  of 
quicksand,  and  the  banks  low  and  at  present  over- 
flowed. He  passed  several  islands,  and  at  three  and 
a  half  miles  distance  a  creek  from  the  south,  fifty 
yards  wide ;  his  farthest  course  was  six  miles  from 
the  mouth  of  the  river,  but  there  it  seemed  to  bend 
to  the  east,  and  he  heard  the  n<H8e  of  waterfalls.  If 
Qaicksand  river  then  does  not  go  beyond  mount 
Hood,  it  must  leave  the  valley  a  few  miles  from  its 
entrance,  and  run  nearly  parallel  with  the  Colum* 
bia.  There  must  therefore  be  some  other  large  ri« 
ver,  which  we  have  not  yet  seen,  to  water  the  ex*-' 
tensive  country  between  tiie  mountains  of  the  coast 
and  Quicksand  river:  but  the  Indians  could  g^ve 
us  no  satisfactory  information  of  any  such  stream. 

Whilst  we  were  making  these  inquiries,  a  num* 
ber  of  canoes  eame  to.us>  and  among  the  rest  a 
nnmber  of  canoes  were  descending  the  river.  They 
told  us  that  they  lived  at  the  Great  rapids ;  but  that 
ft  j^eat  scarcity  of  provisions  there  had  induce^ 
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them  to  come  down,  in  hopes  of  fifidiiifr  8!ib3tfftei|G# 

in  this  fertile  valley.     All  thpse  who  Uyed  ai  ^e 

fapids,  as  well  as  the  a«iims  abpve  tl^in,  wje^ir  Ir 

much  distress  for  wnnf;  of  foodt  buying  consnm^ 

their  winter  store  of  dried  fisK  and  not  ef  (i^e^ng 

the  return  of  the  saknoq  before  the  next  fiiU  i^ooi|» 

which  will  happen  on  the  sj^cmd  of  ^j :  tl^^  int* 

telligeMc  was    disagr^eftW^   ^nd   en^b^^i^apsiQ^. 

From  the  falls  to  the  Chi(qp«n9ifft  n«jt^n,  t|ie  plaina 

alTord  no  direr,  tlk,  air  wf^ope,  q«  ^hieb  V^  cap, 

Feljr  fior  snbsistesice.    The  hoivs  are  very  TPfi^r  afL 

this  aeaaon^  and  ^  dogp  mmt  be  in  tbe  ^mt^  coi^-- 

dition,  if  tl»»ir  faod«  tbe  Btik$  baye  failed;  Uf  ifM^ 

we  bad  oalcalated  entirely  on  piircbanMig  ^.  Q9 

the  cither  band*  i|  is  obvjou«)y  ipeicpedieiit  to  Wjai^ 

lor  the  retwn  .of  the  sal^ion;  ^oe  in  <th^t  caf^  yin 

night  not  vreadh  Ahe  IMjisQQiiri  b^foiie  l^e  iqe  "9(0^^4 

pcereat  <anr  jiaiugating  it    Wje  ipight  llj^idv  ba-^ 

zard  the  loss  of  our  boQB^B,  for  the  Cb^pniunsbt^witb 

ithoin  we  left  thwi>  intc^^.QrowHg  the  nio|intai|W 

as  eariy  as  possible,  which  is  abqnt  the  beginniia|| 

of  May,  and  «hey  wfi|ii)d>tafce  our  bmepriKiV^  ^leia 

or^snffer  them  to  diop^me,  i«,eitlMr,of  inhich  ca^c* 

the  pasBagerof  >the«nioimtMiiiuwi)l  b^^bnoftibimpriu:-^ 

ttcable.  We  thevefoi«,  •i^r  mncb  4«liiNint^i.4^ 

eidcd  io  T%mma  bore  till  we  49^}l?ct  .^i^t  wtfng)$ 

to  last  ns  till  we  «eaoh  the  Qhoppnpvh  nfftion,  ta 

obtam  oanoes  fromithe.naitHraiJls  w^tmt&^^.^ih^ 

in  eadi^nge  fisr.Qwr.pefiigMi^  ^t My  f^nkm^i^ 

thmn  with  akins  and  n\oicbon4«ieu    Hh^^  c»npe9 

may  in*tnm  he  exchanged  lor4i«S4^.wii^  ^  mr 

tires/ofi the  pbiinSf  tiikitte.obtoiiii ^poi^  tP^tn|[T«l 

akosrether  by  buid.  rOn  acncbine  the  sonthaart 


branch  of  the  Columbia,  four  or  five  men  shall  be 
seat  on  to  the  Chopunnish  to  have  our  horses  in 
readiness;  and  thus  we  shall  have  a  stock  of  horsei 
safficient  to  transport  our  baggage  and  to  supply 
OS  with  proyistons,  for  we  now  perceive  that  they 
will  form  our  only  certain  resource  for  food. 

The  hunters  returned  from  the  opposite  side  of 
the  river  with  some  deer  and  elk,  which  were 
afannd^nt  there^  as  were  also  the  tracks  of  the 
black  bear ;  while  on  the  north  side  we  could  kill 
nothing. 

In  the  course  of  ottr  dealings  to-day  we  pur- 
chased a  canoe  from  an  Indian,  for  which  we  gave 
six  fathom  of  wampum  beads.  He  seemed  perfectly 
satisfied  and  went  away ;  but  returned  soon  after^ 
cancelled  the  bargain,  aiid  giving  back  the  warn-* 
pnm,  requested  that  we  would  restore  him  the  ca- 
noe. To  this  we  consented,  as  we  knew  thb  method 
of  trading  to  be  very  common,  and  deemed  per- 
fectly fair. 

Wedneaday  2.  Being  now  determined  to  collect 
as  much  meat  as  possible,  two  parties,  consisting  of 
nine  men,  were  sent  over  the  river  to  hunt,  three 
were  ordered  to  range  the  country  on  this  side, 
while  all  the  rest  were  employed  in  cutting  and 
scaflblding  the  meat  which  we  had  already.  About 
eight  o'clock  several  canoes  arrived  to  visit  us,  and 
among  the  rest  were  two  young  men,  who  were 
pointed  out  as  Cushooks.  On  inquiry,  they  said  that 
their  nation  resided  at  the  falls  of  a  large  river 
which  empties  itself  into  the  south  side  of  the  Co- 
Inmbia,  a  few  miles  above  us;  and  they  drew  a  map 
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•f  the  eottntr  J  witb  %  coal  oa  a  mat.  Id  order  to 
Y0ri|y  this  infonnatioa,  ojiptaitt  ClaAe  pemaded 
<we  •f  tbe  yottos  laen,  by  a  preaant  of  a  bnrnine^ 
gla«,  la  f  CM«»p«ay  (urn  to  the  river,  iu  search  off 
n^bich  he  iamoiedia^ely  set  out  with  a  eauoe  and 
seven  of  enar  nea.  After  his  departare  other  eantios 
4fTive4  from  aba(ve«  faringiB^  families  of  women 
ai^d  cUttdrea,  who  eosifirmed  the  accoants  of  m 
scarcity  of  proviiiona.  One  of  these  families,  con-^ 
4stuig  of  toQ  oi  twelve  persoos^  encamped  near  toa, 
and  behaved  perfectly  welL  The  hunters  on  thia 
sid^  of  the  river  rotnmed  with  the  skim  of  only  two 
deeft  the  ammak heia^  too  poorfor  vm. 

ThuisdajF  9l  A  consideMibk  number  of  Tndiaim 
ciowded  m  to4ay>  many  of  whom  eame  f mm  Hbm 
upper  pait  of  thf  rivet.  These  poor  wrctdhas 
firm  the  reports  of  scarcity  amen^  ^le  nat» 
4bpve ;  which*  indeed  their  appearanoe  suffieientty 
prove^  for  Hmy  artni  ahnost  starvedi,  and  gvaedil  j 
pick  the  bones   and  refuse  meat  thrown  awaj 

lu  tihe  f^enmgv  oq>taia  Clarfce  retomed  ftom  hia 
exc^rsio9.  Q»  setting  out  yesterday  at  half  paat 
eleyeu  o'clMi^k#  he  direeted  hia  coarse  alan^  Iha 
8pi|th  «ii|^  ^  ih^.  viver^  where,  at  the  distance  eff 
eight  mUei^  he  passed  a  village  of  the  Nechacokae 
trihci,  b^oi^i^  to  tha  Ekot  nation.  The  viBase 
iMelj^  is  maU^  and  hemg*  situated  behind  Dianwiid 
if land^.  was  i^njeealed  fmm  our  view,  as  we  pasacd 
hath  time^  along^  the  northern  shore.  He  coatimiad 
till  three  o'clock,  when  he  landed  at  t|m  single 
house  already  mentien^d^  aa  the  only  reBoaias  of  a, 
village  of  twenty-four  straw  huts.  Along  the  shore 


were  gn&i  nnmbeni  of  staall  tknmi  fdr  j^&thering 
wappatM,  whieh  were  left  by  the  Shidialas,  who 
vUt  the  place  anaually.  The  |ite«ent  inhabitaivie 
ef  ttie  heiiee  are  part  of  the  Neerahokioo  tribe  of 
Ai  Mne  nation.  On  entering  tee  t£  the  apa^tmenti 
ef  die  hoiiie,  captain  Clarke  offer M  eeTeial  article! 
te  the  Indiaai,  in  exchange  fSoop  wappatoa;  Imt 
Ikejr  appeared  enHen  and  iU-hnmam^d^  md  relbsed 
tegive  hiaa  any.  He  tiierefofe  tat  down  by  the  fire« 
oppeilte  to  the  men,  and  taking  a  po*t-&e  match 
ftwk  hie  pocket,  threw  a  tmaU  piece  of  it  iiito  the 
flame,  at  the  same  time  took  hie  pocket  e^mpas^ 
and  by  means  of  a  magnet,  which  happened  to  be 
la  hie  inkhom,  made  the  needle  tarn  ronnd  very 
briahly.  The  match  now  teok  fire,  and  bnmed  Tio^ 
katly,  on  which  the  Indiane^  terrified  at  tide  strange 
exhibition^  immeiKately  hronght  a  quantity  of  wap* 
patoo,  and  laid  it  at  his  fctet,  begging  him  to  put 
eat  tho  bad  fire:  while  im  old  woman  eoMinned  to 
ipeak  with  great  vehemence,  as  if  prayii^  and  ini- 
ploring  pMtectionk  Having  receiTed  the  roots,  cap- 
tain Clarke  put  up  the  compass^  and,  as  the  match 
vent  ont  of  itself,  tranquillity  was  festered,  thongh 
the  women  and  children  stiH  to6k  refuge  in  their 
beds,  and  behind  the  men.  He  now  paid  them  for 
what  he  had  used,  and  after  Ughrting  his  pipe,  and 
mdiing  with  them,  he  continued  dowik  the  river. 
He  now  foond  what  we  had  called  Ipciagie-canpe 
iriand  to  consist  of  three  islands,  th^  otaie  in  the 
Biiddle  concealing  the  oflening  between  the  other  * 
two,  in  such  a  way  at  to  present  to  u^,  on  the  op- 
poote  side  of  the  river,  ike  appearance  of  a  single 
island.    At  the  lower  poiirt  of  the  thirds  and  thiiw 
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teen  miles  below  the  last  villa^',  he  entered  the 
mouth  of  a  lar^e  river,  which  was  concealed  by 
three  smair  islands  in  its  mouth,  from  those  who 
descend  or  go  up  the  Columbia.  This  river,  which 
the  Indians  call  Multnomah,  from  a  nation  of  the 
same  name,  residing  near  it  on  Wappatoo  island, 
enters  the  Columbia,  one  hundred  and  forty  miles 
from  the  mouth  of  the  latter  river,  of  which  it  may 
justly  be  considered  as  forming  one-fourth,  though 
it  had  now  fallen  eighteen  inches  below  its  greatest 
annual  height.  From  its  entrance  mount  Regnier 
bears  nearly  north,  mount  St.  Helen's  north,  with  a 
very  high  humped  mountain  a  little  to  the  east  of 
it,  which  seems  to  lie  in  the  same  chain  with  the 
conic-pointed  mountains  before-mentioned.  Mount 
Hood  bore  due  east,  and  captain  Clarke  now  dis«- 
covered  to  the  south-east,  a  mountain  which  we 
had  not  yet  seen,  and  to  which  he  gave  the  name 
of  mount  Jefferson.  Like  mount  St.  Helenas,  its 
figure  is  a  regular  cone  coyered  with  snow,  and  is 
probably  of  equal  height  with  that  mountain,  though 
being  more  distant,  so  large  a  portion  of  it  does  not 
appear  above  the  range  of  mountains  which  lie  be- 
tween these  and  this  point.  Soon  after  entering  the 
Multnomah  he  was  met  by  an  old  Indian  descend^ 
ing  the  river  alone  in  a  canoe.  After  some  conver- 
sation with  him,  the  pilot  informed  captain  Clarke, 
that  this  old  man  belonged  to  the  Clackamos  nation, 
who  reside  on  a  river  forty  miles  up  the  Multno- 
mah. The  current  of  this  latter  river  is  as  gentle 
as  that  of  the  Columbia,  its  surface  is  smooth  and 
even,  and  it  appears  to  possess  water  enough  for  the 
largest  ship,  since,  on  sounding  vrith  a  line  of  Hy^ 
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fathoms,  he  could  find  no  bottom,  for  at  least  one* 
third  of  the  width  of  the  stream.     At  the  distance 
of  seven  miles  he  passed  a  sluice  or  opening  on  the 
right,  eighty  yards   wide,   and   which  separates 
Wappatoo  island  from  the  continent,  by  emptying 
itself  into  the  inlet  below.    Three  miles  further  up 
he  reached  a  large  wooden  house  on  the  cast. side, , 
where  he  intended  to  sleep;  but  on  entering  the 
rooms  he  found  such  swarms  of  fleas,  that  he  pre- 
ferred lying  on  the  ground  in  the  neighbourhood. 
The  guide  informed  him  that  this  house  is  the  tem7 
porary  residence  of  the  Nemalquinner  tribe  of  the 
Cushook  nation,  who  reside  just  below  the  falls  of 
the  Multnomah,  but  come  down  here  occasionally 
to  collect  wappatoo:  it  was  thirty  feet  long  and 
forty  deep,  built  of  broad  boards,  and  covered  with 
the  bark  of  white  cedar;  the  floor  on  a  level  with 
the  surface  of  the  earth,  and  the  arrangement  of 
the  interior  like  those  near  the  sea^coast.    The  in- 
habitants had  left  their  canoes,  mats,  bladders,  train- 
oil,  baskets,  bowls  and  trenchers,  lying  about  the 
house  at  the  mercy  of  every  visitor ;  a  proof,  indeed, 
of  the  mutnal  respect  for  the  property  of  each 
other,  though  we  have  had  very  conclusive  evi- 
dence that  the  property  of  white  men  is  not  deemed 
equally  sacred.    The  guide  informed  him  further, 
that  a  small  distance  above  were  two  bayons,  on 
which  were  a  number  of  small  houses  belonging  to 
the  Cushooks,  but  that  the  inhabitants  had  all  gone 
up  to  the  falls  of  the  Multnomah,  for  the  purpose  of 
fishing.     Early  the  next  morning  captain  Qarke 
proceeded  up  the  river,  which  during  the  night 
bad  fallen  about  five  inches.    At  the  distance  of 
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two  miles  be  eame  to  the  centre  ef  a  bend  OTMiev 
the  high  lands  on  the  right  ade,  fVom  which  ita 
course,  as  far  as  could  be  discerned,  waa  to  Ibe  east 
ef  southeast.  At  this  place  the  Multtiomah  it  fi^e 
hundred  yarde  wide,  and  for  half  that  distance 
across  the  cord  of  fire  fathoms  wonld  not  reach  tile 
bottom.  It  appears  to  be  washings  away  its  banka, 
and  baa  more  sand-bara  and  willow  pmiits  than  the 
Columbia.  Its  regular  gentle  current,  the  depth, 
smoothness  and  unifbrmity,  with  whipb  it  rolb  its 
vast  body  of  water,  proves  that  its  suppKes  are  at 
once  distant  and  regular ;  nor,  judging  from  {is  ap* 
pearance  and  courses,  is  it  rash  to  beKete  titat  tbe 
Multnomah  and  its  tributary  streams  water  the 
vast  extent  of  country  between  the  western  meun^ 
tains  and  those  of  the  se»^coast,  as  far  perhaps  as 
the  waters  of  the  gulf  of  California,  ^bout  eleTen 
e'dock  be  reached  the  house  of  the  Keerchofcioa, 
which  he  now  found  to  contatn  eight  fSsimifies ;  htrt 
they  were  ail  so  much  alarmed  at  his  presence,  not* 
withstanding  his  visit  yesterday,  that  he  remained 
e  very  few  minutes  only.  Soon  after  setting  out  he 
met  fire  canoes  illed  with  the  same  number  of  fa^ 
nrilies,  belonging  to  the  Shahala  nation.  They  were 
descending  the  rnrer  in  search  of  subsistence,  and 
seemed  very  desirous  of  coming  alongside  the  boat; 
but  as  there  were  twenty-one  men  on  board,  and 
the  guide  said  that  all  these  Shsdialas,  as  well  as 
tfieir  relations  at  the  hotise  which  we*  had  just  left, 
were  mischievous'  bad  men,  they  were  not  su£Pbred 
to  approach.  At  three  o'clock  he  halted  for  an 
hour  at  the  Nechecolee  house,  where  his  guide  re«- 
sided.    This  large  building  is  two  hundred  and 


twtol]^-fiix  feet  in  front,  entirely  aberre  gTound, 
and  mSLy  be  congidered  as  a  single  beuee,  becauw 
Ae  vfaole  k  uBder  one  roof;  otherwise  it  woold 
ieem  nore  like  a  tang«  of  bi^dings^^  as  it  is  divided 
into  seven  distinct  apartments^  each  thirty  feet 
a^nrCt  by  meanaof  broad  poles  set  on  end  from  the 
floor  to  the  roof.  The  apartments  are  separated  from 
tuck  other  by  a  passage  or  alley  four  feet  wide, 
extending  through  the  whole  depth  of  the  bouse, 
and  the  only  entrance  is  from  this  alley,  through  a 
•nail  hole  about  twenty-two  inches  wide,  and  not 
anure  than  three  feet  high.    The  roof  is  formed  of 
lafteis  and  roond  polea  laid  on  them  longitudinaRy . 
The  whole  ia  cohered  with  a  double  row  of  the  bat k 
ff  the  white  cedar,  extending  from  the  top  eighteen^ 
iBfibeaoarer  the  eaves,  and  secured  as  weH  as  smoothed 
by  splinters  of  dried  fir,  inserted  through  it  at  re- 
gular distanoes*    In  this  manner  the  roof  is  made 
light,  strong  and  durable.  Near  this  house  are  4ie 
ressains  of  sevend  other  large  buildings,  sudk  iss 
die  ground,  and  oonstmcted  like  those  we  had  seen 
it  the  great  narrows  of  the  Colombia,  belonging  t<^ 
the  Elools,  witti  whom  these  people  claim  an  affi- 
nity.   In  manners  and  di*esB  these  Nechecolees  £f^ 
fer  but  littlo  ftom  the  QuatUapotles,  and  others  of 
this  neighbourhood ;  but  their  language  is  the  same 
used  by  the  Elects,  and  though  it  has  some  words 
m  common  with  the  dialects  spoken  here,  yet  the 
whole  air  of  the  language  is  obviously  different. 
The  men  too  are  larger,  and  both  sexes  better 
formed,  than  among  the  nations  below;  and  the 
females  are  distinguished  by  wearing  larger  and 
longer  robes^  which  are  generally  of  deer  skia 
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dressed  in  the  hair,  than  the  neighbouring  women/ 
In  the  house  were  several  old  people  of  both  sexes^ 
who  were  treated  with  much  respect,  and  still 
seemed  healthj^  though  most  of  them  were  per- 
fectly blind.  On  inquiring  the  cause  of  the  decline 
of  their  Tillage,  an  old  man,  the  father  of  the  guide, 
and  a  person  of  some  distinction,  brought  forward 
a  woman  very  much  marked  with  the  small*pox, 
and  said,  that  when  a  girl  she  was  very  near  dying 
with  the  disorder  which  had  left  those  marks,  and 
that  all  the  inhabitants  of  the  houses  now  in  ruins 
had  fallen  victims  to  the  same  disease.  From  the 
apparent  age  of  the  woman,  connected  with  her 
size  at  the  time  of  her  illness,  captain  Clarke  judged 
that  the  sickness  must  have  been  about  thirty  y  ear» 
ago,  the  period  about  which  we  have  supposed  that 
the  small-pox  prevailed  on  the  sea-coast. 

He  then  entered  into  a  long  convenaticm  with 
regard  to  all  the  adjacent  country  and  its  inhabi- 
tants, which  the  old  man  explained  with  great  in- 
telligence; and  then  drew  with  his  finger,  in  the 
dust,  a  sketch  of  the  Multnomah  and  Wappatoa 
island.  This  captain  Clarke  copied  and  preserved. 
He  now  purchased  five  dogs,  and  taking  leave  of 
the  Nechecolee  village  returned  to  camp. 
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CHAPTER  IX. 

DJicKriptioii  of  Wappatoo  Maud,  and  the  mode  In  whkh  the  natiTet  g;atber 
#ippatob  th<  ehavact»  of  tBe  toil  and  lit  prodnctioiM— the  nnmerow* 
Iribo  ittidios  w  its  viemity— the  prohabilHy  that  they  weie  idl  of  the  tribe 
of  tht  Muknomahs  originally,  Inferred  from  similarity  of  dress,  mannen, 
bapuigp,  Ac. — description  of  their  dress,  weiiponk  of  war,  their  mode  of 
htgfkag  tht  dead— dfteilptiott  of  another  vllkue,  called  the  Wabelellahr 
vilfaise — their  mode  of  arcbitectore — extraordinary  height  of  Beacon  rock 
•— flnfrieod^y  character  oi  the  Indians  at  that  place— 4he  party,  alarmed  for 
Atfir  sifofy,  iciolV*  A>  iatlict  sntfimary  voigeaoce,  in  case  the  Wahelellah' 
trihe  pmiit  in  their  ontni^es  and  insalta^lnterview  with  the  chief  of  thai 
tribe^  and  confidence  restored— dlflicalty  of  drawing  the  canoes  over  the 
rap^fc— vUKed  by  a  party  of  die  l^ehugh  crtb^— «llort  notice  of  the  Weock-' 
skkwilkiekvh  Mie— cnrions  pheiionieQoii  oblanwd  in  the  Golmnbia,  from* 
the  Rapids  to  the  Chillockittequaws, 

Fridb;f ,  AptH  4,  \904l  f  Rfc  hunters  were  stiff 
0*1  Ygt  evdf^  difei^fioh.  ThMe  ftoia  the  opposite" 
riie  6i  tlie  Fiver  f  et^rfted  with  the  flesh  of  a  bear 
and  aorne  Venison;  but  the  flesh  of  six  deer  and  an 
dfc,  whieh  they  had  klMed,  was  so  meagre  and 
unfit  for  ul*,  that  they  left  it  in  the  woods.  Two 
other  deer  were  broAght  in,  btit  as  the  game  seemed 
pair,  we  despatched  A  large  party  to*  some'  low 
grtnudi  dn  the  sou!£b>  six  miler  Sbovt  us,  to  hunt 
thcva  ottti)  our  arritaL  As  usual  many  of  the  In*- 
dnmaeama  f6  oiMr  eadip^,  some  descending  the  river 
viOf  their  fiHbiiiies,  and  ofliers  from  below,  with  no' 
ohgect  exeepf  to  gratify  theit  curiosity. 

The  vibit  of  <ijlptain  Clarke  to  the  Multnomahs 
now  enabled  us  t6  coAibine  all  thit  we  had  seen  or 
learned  of  fh^  neighbbttrhig  countries  and  nations. 
Of  these,  the  most  important  spot  is  Wappatoo 
Uand ;  a  large  extent  of  cotmtry,  lying  between 
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the  Multnomah  and  an  arm  of  the  Columbia,  which 
we  have  called  Wappatoo  inlet,  and  separated  from 
the  main  land  by  a  sluice  eighty  yards  wide,  whidi 
at  the  distance  of  seven  miles  up  the  Multnomah, 
connects  that  river  with  the  inlet.  The  island  thus 
formed  is  about  twenty  miles  long*,  and  varies  in 
breadth  from  five  to  ten  miles:  the  land  is  high, 
and  extreidely  fertile ;  and  on  most  parts  is  sup* 
plied  with  a  heavy  growth  of  cottouM'ood,  ash,  the 
large-leafed  ash  and  sweet  willow,  the  black  alder. 
Common  to  the  coast,  having  now  disappeared.  Bat 
the  chief  wealth  of  this  island  consists  of  the  nume- 
rous ponds  in  the  interior,  abounding  with  the  com- 
mon arrowhead  (sagittaria  sagittifolia }  to  the  root 
of  which  is  attached  a  bulb  growing  beneath  it  in 
the  mud.  This  bulb,  to  which  the  Indians  give  the 
name  of  wappatoo,  is  the  great  article  of  food,  and 
almost  the  staple  article  of  comqierceon  the  Colum* 
bia.  It  is  never  out  of  season ;  so  that  at  all  times 
of  the  year  the  valley  is  frequented  by  the  neigh- 
bouring Indians,  who  come  to  gather  it.  It  is  col- 
lected chiefly  by  the  women,  who  employ  for  the 
purpose  canoes  from  ten  to  fourteen  feet  in  length, 
about  two  feet  wide,  and  nine  inches  deep,  tapering 
from  the  middle,  where  they  are  about  twenty  inches 
wide.  They  are  sufficient  to  contain  a  single  person 
and  several  bushels  of  roots,  yet  so  very  light,  that 
a  woman  can  carry  them  with  ease.  She  takes  one 
of  these  canoes  into  a  pond,  where  the  water  is  as 
high  as  the  breast,  and  by  means  of  her  foes  sepa- 
rates from  the  root  this  bulb,  which,  on  being  freed 
from  the  mud,  rises  immediately  to  the  surface  of. 
the  water,  and  is  thrown  into  the  canoe.    In  this 
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manner  these  patient  females  remain  in  the  water 
hr  several  hours,  even  in  the  depth  of  winter.  This 
plant  is  found  through  the  whole  extent  of  the  yal- 
ley  in  which  we  now  are,  but  does  not  grow  on  the 
Columbia  farther  eastward.  This  valley  is  bouVided 
westward  by  the  mountainous  country  bordering 
the  coast,  from  which  it  extends  eastward  thirty 
miles  in  a  direct  line,  till  it  is  cle9ed  by  the  r^nge 
af  moiintaina  crossing  the  Columbia  above  the  gf eat 
fall&   Its  length  from  north  to  south  we  are  unable- 
to  determine,  but  we  believe  that  the  valley  must 
extend  to  a  great  distance :  it  is,  in  fact^'  the  only 
desirable  situation  for  a  settlement  on  the  western 
side  of  the  Rocky  mountains;  and,  be^ug  naturally 
fe^le,  would,  if  properly  cultivated,  afford  suh^ 
listence  for  forty  or  fifty  thousand  souls.  The  high 
lands  are  generally  of  a  dark  rich  Ipam,  not  much 
injured  by  stones,  and,  though  waving,  by  no  means 
too  steep  for  cultivation ;  a  few  miles  from  the  rivec 
they  widen,  at  least  on  the  oorth  side,  into  rich 
extensive  prairies.     The  timber  on  them  is  abun-^ 
dant,  and  consists  almost  exclusively  of  the  several 
species  of  fir  already  described,  some  of  which  grow 
to  a  great  height.    We  measured  a  fallen  tree  of 
that  species,  and  found  that,  including  the  stump 
of  about  six  feet,  it  was  three  hundred  and  eighteen 
feet  in  length,  though  its  diameter  was  only  three 
feet.  The  dogwood  is  also  abundant  on  the  uplands : 
it  differs  from  that  of  the  United  States  in  having 
a  much  smoother  bark,  and  in  being  much  larger, 
the  trunk  attaining  a  diameter  of  nearly  two  feet. 
There  is  some  white  cedar  of  a  large  size,  but  no 
fine  of  any  Jund.  In  the  bottom  lands  are  the  cot? 
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tonwood,  mh,  large4eafed  ash,  and  sweet  willow ; 
interspersed  with  these  are  the  pasheqnaw,  sha- 
nataque,  and  compouhd  fern,  of  whidi  the  natiTef 
use  the  roots ;  the  red  flowering  cniraiit  abottndtf 
on  the  uplands^  while  along  the  river  bottoui  gmw 
luxuriantly  tiie  water-eress,  strawberry »  cUiquefioil^ 
narrowdock^sittidmsh^  and  the  floweringr-pta,whu:ii 
is  not  yet  in  blooto.  There  is  also  a  spectes  of  the 
bearWiaw  now  blooming*  but  the  large-leafed 
thorn  has  disappeaired>  nor  do  we  see  any  longer  the 
huckleberry,  the  ehailnn,  nor  any  nf  the  other  ever- 
green shrubs  which  bear  berries,  except  the  species 
the  leaf  of  wliich  has  a  prielily  nurgin. 

Among  the  animids  we  observe  the  martin,  email 
geese,  the  small  speckled  woodpecker  with  a  white 
back,  the  blue-crested  corvus,  ravens,  crows,  ea^les^ 
vultures  and  hawks.  The  mellow  bog,  Long4egg«d 
spider,  as  well  as  the  butterfly  and  blowing*  fly,  and 
Hck,  have  already  made  their  abearance;  but  noiie 
of  all  these  are  distinguished  from  animals  of  the 
same  sort  in  the  United  States.  The  mos^shetoes  too 
have  resumed  their  visits,  but  are  not  yet  trouble- 
some. 

The  nations  who  inhabit  this  ferule  neighbour** 
hood  are  very  numerous.  The  Wappatao  inlet  ex-^ 
tends  three  hundred  yards  wide,  for  ten  or  twelve 
miles  to  the  south,  as  far  as  the  hills  near  which  it 
receives  the  waters  of  a  small  creek,  whose  sourcea 
are  not  far  from  those  of  the  Killamuck  river.  On 
that  creek  resides  the  Clackstar  nation,  a  numerona 
p?ople  of  twelve  hundred  souls,  who  subsist  on  fish 
and  wappatoo,  and  who  trade  by  means  of  the  Kil- 
lamuck river  with  the  nation  of  that  name  on  the 
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aMt-€Mit.  Lower  i^ym  At  kilet^  towards  the  Co- 
iOHibky  ifl  ilke  tribe  criled  CethkeiinMip*  Oa  the 
Alice  whidi  oemeets  the  inlet  with  the  MultDOMiak 
ire  the  tr&es  CathlaiieW|nt>h  umi  Cathlacometsi^: 
end  on  We|i^too  isluui  the  tribes  -eS  fHaimahmi* 
Bamon  and  Qahsiaquefa*  Immediately  opposife. 
Bear  the  Towahnahlookf ,  are  tiie  QnathUpotlei^ 
and  higher  up,  en  the  "side  of  the  Coluadbia^  the 
8hoto6.  An  these  tribes^  as  well  as  the  Cathlahawi^ 
who  live  somewhat  tower  on  the  rirer,  and  hare 
an  old  Tillage  on  Deer  island,  nay  be  considered 
as  parts  of  the  great  Moltnomah  nation,  which  has 
its  principal  reodmice  on  Wappatoo  island,  near 
the  mouth  of  the  large  riyer  to  which  they  gtte 
their  name.  Forty  nifiles  afocnre  its  junction  with 
the  Columbia  it  reeeires  tiie  waters  of  the  Giacka<- 
nos, «  river  which  may  be  traced  through  a  woody 
and  fertile  eonntry ,  to  its  aonrces  in  mount  Jeffer^ 
son,  sdmost  to  the  foot  of  which  it  is  navigable  for 
canoes.  A  nation  of  the  same  name  resides  in  eleven 
villages  along  its  bordem:  they  live  chiefly  on  fish 
and  roots,  which  abonnd  in  the  Clackamos  and 
along  its  banks,  though  they  sometimes  descend  to 
the  Columbia  to  gather  wappatoo,  where  they  can- 
not be  distinguished  by  dress  or  manners,  or  laih- 
gnage,  from  the  tribes  of  MuUnomahs.  Two  days 
journey  from  the  Columbia,  or  about  twenty  miles 
beyond  the  entrance  of  the  Clackamos,  are  the  falls 
of  the  Multnomah.  At  this  place  are  the  permanent 
remdences  of  the  Cushooks  and  Chalicowahs,  two 
tribes  who  are  attracted  to  that  place  by  the  fish, 
and  by  the  convenience  of  trading  across  the  moun** 
tains  and  down  Killaranck  river  with  the  nation  of 
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Rillamucks,  from  inrhom  thej  procure  train-otl. 
These  falls  are  occasioned  by  the  passage  of  a  high 
range  of  mountains,  beyond  which  the  country 
stretches  into  a  vast  level  plain,  wholly  destitute  of 
timber.  As  far  as  the  Indians,  with  whom  we  con- 
Tersed,  had  eyer  penetrated  that  country,  it  was 
inhabited  by  a  nation  called  Calahpoewah,  a  very 
numerous  people,  whose  villages,  nearly  forty  in 
number,  are  scattered  along  each  side  of  the  Mult- 
nomah, which  furnish  them  with  their  chief  sub- 
sistence, fish,  and  the  roots  along  its  banks. 

All  the  tribes  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Wappatoo 
island  we  have  considered  as  M ultnomahs ;  not  be^ 
cause  they  are  in  any  degree  subordinate  to  that 
nation,  but  they  all  seem  to  regard  the  Multno-!- 
mahs  as  the  most  powerfuL  There  is  no  distinguished 
chief,  except  the  one  at  the  head  of  the  MultncK 
mahs ;  and  they  are  moreover  linked  by  a  simila-? 
rity  of  dress  and  manners,  and  houses  and  language, 
which,  much  more  than  the  feeble  restraints  of  In-^ 
dian  government,  contribute  to  make  one  people. 
-These  circumstances  also  separate  them  from  nations 
lower  down  the  river.  The  Clatsops,  Chinnooks, 
Wahkiacums  and  Cathlamahs,  understand  each 
other  perfectly;  their  language  varies,  however, 
in  some  respects,  from  that  of  the  Skilloots ;  but  on 
reaching  the  Multnomah  Indians  we  found,  that 
although  many  words  were  the  same,  and  a  great 
number  differed,  only  in  the  mode  of  accenting 
them,  from  those  employed  by  the  Indians  near  the 
mouth  of  the  Columbia,  yet  there  was  a  very  sen^ 
sible  variation  of  language.  The  natives  of  the 
valley  are  larger,  and  rather  better  shaped,  than 
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those  of  the  sea  coast:  their  appearance  too  is  ge^ 
nerallj  healthy,  but  they  are  afflicted  with  the 
common  disease  of  the  Columbia,  soreness  of  the 
eyes.    To  whatever  this  disorder  may  be  imputed, 
it  is  a  great  national  calamity ;  at  all  ages  their 
eyes  are  sore  and  weak,  and  the  loss  of  one  eye  is 
by  no  means  uncommon,  while  in  grown  persons 
total  blindness  is  frequent,  and  almost  uniyersal  in 
old  age.  The  dress  of  the  men  has  nothing  different 
from  that  used  below,  but  is  chiefly  remarked  by  a 
passion  for  large  brass  buttons,  which  they  fix  on  a 
8ailor*s  jacket,  when  they  are  so  fortunate  as  to  ob- 
tain one,  without  regard  to  any  arrangement.  The ' 
vomen  also  wear  the  short  robe  already  described ; 
but  their  hair  is  most  commonly  braided  into  two 
tresses  falling  over  each  ear  in  front  of  the  body, 
and  instead  of  the  tissue  of  bark,  they  employ  a 
piece  of  leather  in  the  shape  of  a  pocket  handker- 
chief, tied  round  the  loins.  This  last  is  the  only  and 
ineffectual  defence,  when  the  warmth  of  the  wea- 
ther induces  them  to  lay  aside  their  robe.     The 
houses  are  in  general  on  a  level  with  the  ground^ 
thoDgh  some  are  sunk  to  the  depth  of  two  or  three 
feet  into  the  ground,  and,  like  those  near  the  coast, 
adorned  or  disfigured  by  carvings  or  paintings  on 
the  posts,  doors  and  beds.   They  do  not  possess  any 
peculiar  weapon,  except  a  kind  of  broad  sword 
made  of  iron,  from  three  to  four  feet  long,  the  blade 
about  four  inches  wide,  very  thin  and  sharp  at  all 
its  edges,  as  well  as  at  the  point.    They  have  also 
bludgeons  of  wood  in  the  same  form;  and  both 
kinds  generally  bang  at  the  head  of  their  beds. 
These  are  formidable  weapons.  Like  the  natives  of  -■ 
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the  flea  coart,  they  are  akavery  fimd  of  eolcU  hot^ 
and  vapour  haA^^  which  are  ued  at  all  seamiu, 
aaA  for  tike  purpoK  of  health  ae  weU^aapkasore. 
They^  howerver^  add  a  speciea  of  baih  peeuliac  to 
theiMeUefl,  by  nvaflhing  the  whole  body  with  urine 
every  iBommg^ 

The  mode  of  burying  the  dead  in  canoes,  is  no 
longer  pvaetised  by  the  natives  here*  The  place  of 
deposit  is*  a^  vault  formed  of  boards,  slanting:  like 
the  roof  of  a  bouse,  from  a  pole  supported  by  twa 
forks,  lender  this*  vauU,  the  dead  are  placed  horii- 
zoatally  on  boards',  on  the  surface  of  the  earth,  and 
carefoUy  covered  withr  ma»ts.  Many  bodiea  are  here 
laid  on  each  other,  to  the  height  of  three  or  four 
corpses ;  and  difiereut  articles^  whrck  were  most 
esteemed  by  the  dead,  are  j^ced  by  their  side : 
their  canoes  themselves  being  sometimes*  brofceu  to 
strengthen  the  vault. 

The  trade  of  all  these  inhabitants  is  in  anchovies, 
sturgeon,  bmt  chiefly  in  wappatoo;  to  obtaiu  whicli 
the  inhabitants;  both  above  and  below  thenv  on  the 
river,  come  at  all  seasons,  end  snpply  in  turn,  beads, 
clothv  and  various*  other  articles  procured  froqir  the 

Saturday  I,  April  5.  We  dried  our  meet  es  wett 
as  the  cloudy  weather  "(^uld  permit  lathe  course' 
of  his  chase  yesterday,  one  of  our  men>>  who  killed 
the  bear,,  found  a^  nest  of  another  witii  thive  cubs 
in  it.  He  returned  to-day  in  hopes  of  finding  her, 
but  he  brbughf  only  the  cubi^  without^  being  able* 
to'see  the  dam*;  and  on  thie  oecasiou  Drewyer,  eur 
most  experienced  huntsman,r  assured  us;  that  he  had 
never  known' a  single  instance  where  afemsle  bear. 
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^6  haSiF  bli^  onc6'  di^uited  by  a  hunter,  aiia 
obliged  ti)  IcaW  her  yoiihg',  retuVrieJl  titi  Iheifa  agafal. 
Hie'yoAiig^  Wars  were  sbld  foi*  w'appaloo  to  some  of 
t)ie  in^hy  ItiC^aiis  vlib  viiitefl  uri  in*  parties  during 
tte  day,  arid  behaved'  fery  well;  Haying  made 
oilhr'  prepanrtioiis  of  dried  meat,  w^e  set  ont  next 
monAng,' 

Snhtby  C  by  nine  o^clock,  and  contihtted  alon^ 
t'fie  tforth  sldfe  of  the  river  for  a'ftVmiles,  and  theA 
crossitd  tbthi  river  to*  lobX  ftir  the  hnnters,  \vh6 
hid-  bfeen"  sent'  fbrxiWard  the  day  before' yesterday; 
We  fifHtSi  them  at  iite  uppei*  eiid  of  the  bottoni 
wMPsbm^  Iridiads/  for  we'  are  rieV er  fireiefd  from  the 
^imofm  TtMtes:  ^h^^had  mitS  th^ee  elk, 
aAlV<mi«ftd-  t^b^  oth'eW  so  b^ffiy,  tliat  it  v^as  still 
ptmXBlh  id  get  iTiem;  We-  therefore  landed,  and 
having  pfepifed  sc^tfbfds  and  sictired*  the  five 
elk,  xte  enikiapi^  M  the  riighf,  and  the  following 
eveMn^, 

Mondiaiy  7,  thr  ^rftbfer  hiving  been  fair  and 
pleasant,  hsl^  dfted^a  si^fficreHt  qii^tity  of  meat  td 
servie  us  as  fa^  as  the  Chopunnish,'  with  occasibnat 
#&)[j^es,  if  we'  cafi  procure  them',  of  dogs,  roots; 
attf  faorsi^  U'tiVe  cotii^ie  at  the  djty  seVerd  parties 
tf  ShabUlM,  froti  a  Village  eight  miles  aibove  us, 
eaim?^  vTtff  u^,  a(nd  behirved  themselves  very  pi^o^ 
peHy,  elteptr  tftat  \it^6  were  obliged'  to  turn  one  of 
fltenr  fronf  thfe  cattip,  for  stealilig  a  piece  of  lead. 
Every  thing  wad*  nbvfr  ready  for  otfr  departure,  bnf 
in  thfe  mornln)^, 

Tuesdays,  the  wiild  WeWwith  great  violence, 
and  we  were  obliged  to*  unlodd  our  boat^;  wbicb 

tofi/ii.  2  a 
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^were  soon  after  filled  with  water.   The  same  caue 
preyented  our  setting  out  to-day ;  we  therefore  de- 
spatched several  hunters  ronnd  the  neighbourhood, 
but  in  the  evening  they  came  back  with  nothing 
•but  a  duck.    They  had,  however,  seen  some  of  the 
black-tailed,  jumping,  or  fallow  deer,  like  those 
about  fort  Clatsop,  which  are  scarce  near  this  place, 
where  the  common  long-tailed  fallow  deer  are  most 
libondanti  They  had  also  observed  two  black  bears, 
the  only  kind  that  we  have  discovered  in  this 
quarter.    A  party  of  six  Indians  encamped  at  some 
distance,  and  late  at  night  the  sentinel  stopped  one 
of  them,  an  old  man,  who  was  creeping  into  camp 
in  order  to  pilfer :  he  contented  himself  with  fright- 
ening the  Indian,  and  then  giving  him  a  few  stripes 
with  a  switch,  turned  the  fellow  out,  and  he  soon 
afterwards  left  the  place  with  all  his  party. 
•    Wednesday  9*   The  wind  having  moderated  w^ 
Reloaded  the  canoes,  and  set  out  by  seven  o'clock. 
We  stopped  to  take  up  two  hunters  who  had  left  us 
yesterday,  but  were  unsuccessful  in  the  chase,  and 
then  proceeded  to  the  Wahclellah  village,  situated 
on  the  north  side  of  the  river,  about  a  mile  below 
Beacou  rock.    During  the  whole  of  the  route  from 
our  camp,  we  passed  along  under  high,  steep  and 
rocky  sides  of  the  mountains,  which  now  close  on 
each  side  of  the  river,  forming  stupendous  pre^ 
cipices  covered  with  fir  and  white  cedar.     Down 
these  heights  frequently  descend  the  most  beautiful 
cascades,  one  of  which,  a  large  creek,  throws  itself 
over  a  perpendicular  rock  three  hundred  feet  above 
Ihe  water,  while  other  smaller  streams  precipitate 
themselves  from   a   still  greater  elevation,,  and 
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evapomtiog  in  a  mist,  again  collect  and  form  a 
Beeond  cascade  before  they  reach  the  bottom  of  the 
rocks.  We  stopped  to  breakfast  at  this  village.  We 
hcfe  fonnd  the  tomahavk  which  had  been  stolen 
from  ns  on  the  fourth  of  last  November :  the j  as* 
nred  us  they  had  bought  it  of  the  Indians  below ; . 
bat  as  the  latter  had  already  informed  us,  that  the 
Wahclellahs  had  such  an  article,  which  they  had 
ilolen,  we  made  no  difficulty  about  retakiqg  our 
property.  This  village  appears  to  bie  the  wintering 
station  of  the  Wahclellaliui  and  Clahclellahs,  two^ 
tribes  of  the  Shahala  nation.     The  greater  part  oP 
the  first  tribe  have  lately  removed  to  the  falls  of 
the  Multnomah,  and.  the  second  have.estab^shed 
themselves  a  few  miles  higher  up  the  Columbia, 
opposite  the  lower  point  of  Brant  island,  where- 
they  take  salmon,  that  being  the  commencement 
of  the  rapids.  They  are  now  in  the  act  of  removing, 
and  carrying  off  with  them,  not  only  the  furniture 
and  effects,  but  the  bark,  and  most  of  the  boards  of 
tiietr  houses.    In  this  way  nine  have  been  lately 
removed.  There  are  still  fourteen  standing,  and  in 
the  fear  of  the  village  are  the  traces  of  ten  or 
tvelve  others  of  more  ancient  date.    These  houses 
are  either  sunk  in  the  ground,  or  on  a  level  with 
the  surface,  and  are  generally  built  of  boards  and 
covered  with  cedar  bark.  In  the  single  houses  there 
ii  generally  a  division  near  the  door,  which  is  in 
the  end ;  or  in  case  the  house  be  double,  opens  on 
4ie  narrow  passage  between  the  two.     Like  those 
we  had  seen  below  at  the  Neerchokioo  tribe,  th& 
women  wear  longer  and  larger  robes  than  their 
neighbours  the  Multnomahs,  and  suspend  varipufl^ 
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oroaments  f  rom  the  cartilage  of  .the  nose :  the  hair 
ifl^  however,  worn  in^he  same  fM>rt  of  braid,  falling 
oiyer  each  ear,  .and  .the  iruss  is  uniTeryal  from  Wap- 
patoo  island  to  Lewis's  xiver.    The  men  ^iboifocm 
their  hair  into  two  queues,  by  means  .of  iJitter-tkin 
thongs^  which  fall  cT^er  the  ears  go  .as  to  gixeihat 
extraordinary  .width .to  the  .face.whinh.is  here  jcqsi* 
aidered  so  ornameplalt    These  .peofde  seemed  ^very 
unfriendly,  and  ourn^mbersiilone  seemed  io  secure 
1)8  from  ill  treatment.  *Whi|le  we.wiexe  .at  bceakfaat, 
the  grand  chiaf  of  4he  GhilluokUtequaws  arrived, 
with  two  inferipr  chiefs,  and  several  men  and  wo* 
men  of  bis  nation*  They  wereTetumingthome,  after 
trading  in  the  Columbian  valley,  ^nd  were  -loaded 
with  wappatoo  and  dried  anchovies,  which,  with 
some  beads,  .they  had  obtained  .in  exiobaoge  for* 
chappelell,  bear-g^ass,  and  other  vnaU  articles.  As 
these  people  >had  ^been.very -Jundiojis,  ^as  we  de- 
scended .the  liver,  we  endeavniited .to  jre{Kiy  them 
by  every  atteniion  in  jour  power.  After  purchasing, 
with  much  difficulty,  a  Xaw  dogs,  .and  .some  wap* 
patoo,  from  the  •Wahclellahs,  we  Jefit  ihem  at  two 
o'clock,  and  passing  under  tl^e^Beacon  rook,  reached 
in  two  hours  the  .Clahclellah  village. 

This  Beacon  rock,  which  we  now  observed  more 
accurately  than  as  w^e  descended,  .stands  .on  the 
north  side  of  the  river,  insulated  from  the.hiUs.  Xhe 
northern  side  has  a  partial  growth  of  fir  or  pine. 
To  the  south  it  rises  in  an  unbroken  precipice  .to 
the  height  of  seven  .hundred  feet,  where  it  termi* 
nates  in  a  sharp  point,  and  may  Jbe  seen  at  the  dis- 
tance of  twenty  milf»  helow.  This  mck  may  be 
eonsidered  a«  the  commencement  of  .tide-.wa|er^ 
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tbongh  the  iafluence  of  4rbe  tide  }» .perceptible  here 
in  aatumn  only,  at  which  time  the  water  is  Iqw. 
What  the  precise  diffqrence.atihose  seasons  is^  we 
cannot  determine;  but  .on  examining  a  rock:  which 
we  lately  passed,  and  comparing  its  ap9>earance 
now  with  that  wdiich  w.e  d[)serjed  .lafit  'November, 
we  judge  the  ;flood  of  ^this  spring  to  be  twelve  feet 
above  the  height  of  the, river  .at  that  .time.    Fxom 
Seacon  rock,  asiow.as  the  marshy  islands,  :the  ge* 
neial  width  of  the  river  is  from  one  to  .t^^o  miles, 
though  in  many  places  it  is  still  greater.    On  land- 
ing at  -the  ClahcleUahs,  we  found  them  huay  in 
erecting  their  huts,  which  seem  to  be  of  a. tempo- 
rary kind  o^y,  so  that  moM^  p];obably  tb^y  do  JOQlt 
remain  longer  than  the  salmon  season.    Xike  «the.i^ 
countrymen  .^om  .we  had  just  ifitt,  .these  people 
were  ralky  and  iU*hamoured,  and  jso  much  on  the 
alert  to.pilfer,  thfit  we  were  obliged  to  keep  them 
at  a  distance  from  our  baggage.    As  our  large  c$i- 
noes  could  not  ascend  the  rapids  on  ,the  north  side, 
we  passed  to  the  opposite  ahore,  and  entered  the 
narrow  channel  which  separates   it  from  Brant 
island.    The  weather  was  very  cold  and  rainy,  ^nd 
the  wind  so  high,  ^hat  we  were  afraid  to  attempt 
the  rapids  this  evening,  find  therefore,  finding  9 
safe  harbour,  we  encamped  for  the  night.  The  wood 
In  this  neighbourhood  has  lately  been  on  fire,  and 
the  firs  have  discharged  considerable  quantities  of 
pitch,  which  we  collected  for  some  of  our  boats. 
We  saw  to-day  some  turkey-buzzards,  which  are 
the  first  we  have  observed  ontl^isjsidejof  the  Roicky 
inountains. 

Thursday  iO.  £arly  in  the  morning  we  dropped 
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down  the  channel  to  the  lower  end  of  Brant  l 
and  then  drew  onr  boats  np  the  rapid.  At  the  dis- 
tance of  a  quarter  of  a  mile,  we  crossed  oyer  to  a 
village  of  Clahclellahs,  consisting  of  six  honses>  on 
the  opposite  side.  The  river  is  here  abont  four  hun* 
dred  yards  wide,  and  the  current  so  lapid,  that  al- 
though we  employed  five  oars  for  each  canoe,  we 
were  home  down  a  considerable  distance.  While 
we  were  at  breakfast,  one  of  the  Indians  offered  us 
two  sheep-skins  for  sale ;  one,  which  was  the  skin 
of  a  full  grown  sheep,  was  as  large  as  that  of  a 
common  deer :  the  second  was  smaller,  and  the  skin, 
of  the  head,  with  the  horns  remaining,  was  made 
into  a  cap,  and  highly  prized  as  an  ornament  by 
the  owner.  He  however  sold  the  cap  to  us  for  a 
knife,  and  the  rest  of  the  skin  for  those  of  two  elk ; 
but  as  they  observed  our  anxiety  to  purchase  the 
other  skin,  they  would  not  accept  the  same  price 
for  it,  and  as  we  hoped  to  procure  more  in  the 
neighbourhood,  we  did  not  ofier  a  greater.  The 
horns  of  the  animal  were  black,  smooth,  and  erect, 
and  they  rise  from  the  middle  of  the  forehead,  a 
little  above  the  eyes,  in  a  cylindrical  form,  to  the 
height  of  four  inches,  where  they  are  pointed.  The 
Clahclellahs  informed  us,  that  the  sheep  are  very 
abundant  on  the  heights,  and  among  the  clifis  of 
the  adjacent  mountains;  and  that  these  two  had 
been  lately  killed  out  of  a  herd  of  thirty-six,  at  no 
great  distance  from  the  village.  We  were  soon 
joined  by  our  hunters,  with  three  black-tailed  fallow 
deer,  and  having  purchased  a  few  white  salmon, 
proceeded  on  our  route.  The  south  side  of  the  river 
is  impassable,  and  the  rapidity  of  the  current,  as 
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well  as  the  large  rocks  along  the  shore,  render  the 
navigation  of  even  the  north  side  extremely  diiB- 
colt    During  the  greater  part  of  the  day  it  was 
necessary  to  draw  them  alcmg  the  shore ;  and  as  we 
haye  only  a  single  tow-rope  that  is  strong  enough, 
we  are  obliged  to.  bring  them  one  after  the  other. 
In  this  tedions  and  laborious  manner  we  at  length 
reached  the  portage  on  the  north  side,  and  carried 
our  baggage  to  the  top  of  a  hill,  about  two  hundred 
paces  distant,  where  w^  encamped  for  the  night. 
The  canoes  were  drawn  on  shore  and  secured,  but 
one  of  them  having  got  loose,  drifted  down  to  the 
last  village,  the  inhabitants  of  which  brought  her 
back  to  us;  an  instance  of  honesty  which  we  re- 
warded with  a  present  of  two  knives.   It  rained  all 
;,  and  the  next  morning, 

11,  so  that  the  tents,  and  skins  which 
covered  the  baggage,  were  wet.  We  therefore  de- 
termined to  take  the  cano^^  first  over  the  portage, 
in  hopes  that  by  the  afternoon  the  rain  would  cease, 
and  we  might  carry  our  baggage  across  without 
injury.  This  was  immediately  begun  by  almost 
the  wh<de  party,  who,  in  the  course  of  the  day, 
dragged  four  of  the  canoes  to  the  head  of  the  rapids 
with  great  diflficulty  and  labour.  A  guard,  consist^ 
ing  of  one  sick  man,  and  three  who  had  been  lamed 
by  accidents,  remained  with  captain  Lewis  to  guard 
the  baggage.  This  precaution  was  absolutely  ne- 
cessary to  protect  it  from  the  Wahclellahs,  whom 
we  discovered  to  be  great  thieves,  notwithstanding 
their  apparent  honesty  in  restoring  our  boat;  in* 
deed  so  arrogant  and  intrusive  have  they  become, 
that  nothing  but  our  numbers,  we  are  convinced,- 
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rtVes  118  from  attack.    Th^y  cro'wded  abocrt  ui 
while  we  were  takinjjf  vrp'  the'  boa'to;  Hhil  ont  of 
them  had  trie  insolence  ta  throW  stofieiB  dWn'the 
bank  at  two  of  otsir  men:   We  now  fbtind  if  necefl"- 
gary  to'  depart  fVodi'  otir  miM"  and'  pl<efiflc^  conrB^  olT 
cohduei  Oh  returning^'  to  tHe  hea'd  of  the  p5tCa^« 
many  of  them  mi^t  onf  meii,  and  seemed  very  ill 
diBfMlbed.    jShi'elds*  had  shopped  t6  ptiteliisb  a'  dbg, 
and  being'  separated  from  tife  ret^  of  thU  p^tfty,  tW6 
Indians  pnshed  him  onf  of  the  roaidy  ahd  attem^e^ 
to  take  ttte  db^  from  hitnc    H%  had  tfb  Weapdif  Biii 
a'  long  ktinffey  with  whtth^  hte  iiiimediat«ty  aft&lck'etl 
them  b«h:;  hoping  torput  thfe'm^to  deaflh  befor*  ttf^ 
had  time  to  draw  their  arroii^^^  btit  as  8i>0n'as  ihif 
8dW  his  desfgn  they  fled'  into  th«  yUrM&si:  Sbckikfttt^ 
wards  we  were  told  by  tfn  Indian;  wti6  spoke  Claf^ 
sop,  which  U^e  had  odrselVes  learned  during^  the 
whiter,  iStidt  the  Wahblell^s  had  cdfM^d  offcap^ 
tain  Lewis's  dog  to  their  vitlage  bdbw;  Thi'ee  men 
w'ell  armed  Were  instantly  despi^^ehed  in  pnriMit  of 
them,  with  orders  to  fite,  ifthire  w^  th«  cflij^hrtesl 
resisitfnce  or  hesitai^ott;    At  tfa^  distance  dT  two 
iriiles  th^y  came  within  sight  of  the  Ihr^'fes;'  if^d 
finding  themselves  purstr«d,  left  t^e  ddgi' anlTtiili^ 
off.    We  nbvr  ordered*  all^  the  ItlQian^^  oKt  of  oUf 
camp,  and  ex^ned  to  tfatWi/  ^tft  v^ho^Ver  sf&l^ 
any  of  onr  baggage,  or  insttft«d  ottt  men,  sl^oiftld  hi 
inftantly  sh\>t:  tf  reSfAtitidridiicli  we  itef€^  d^feiv 
mined  to  ehforci^,  M  ii*  vfM  tioy*  bUr  oUIy  m?ai&  of 
saf^y.   We  were  visited  dnf iftg  the  day  by  a  dilef 
of  the  Clahclellahs,  Who  seemed  morftficfd  af  tike 
behaviour  of  the  Indians,  and  told  ns,  that  the  pirt^ 
ubtta  at  the  head  of  their  outrages  wSre  two  very 


bail  nieii*  who  belonged  to  the  Wabclellah  tribe, 
but  that  the  nation  did  not  by  auy  means  wish  to 
displease  ns.  This  chief  seemed  very  well  disposed, 
iad  We  had  every  reason  to  believe  waa  much  re- 
spected by  the  neighbouring  Indians.  We  therefore 
gave  him  a  small  medal,  and  showed  him  all  the 
attention  in  our  power,  with  which  he  appeared 
very  much  gratified;  and  we  trust  his  interposition 
may  prevent  the  necessity  of  ottr  resorting,  to  forc# 
against  his  countrymen^ 

Many  Indians  from  the  villages  above  passed  ui 
ia  the  course  of  the  day^  on  their  return  firotti  trading 
with  the  natives  of  the  valley,  and  among  others 
we  ree<^nised  an  Eloot,  who  with  ten  or  twelve  of 
Ui  nation  were  on  their  way  home  to  the  long  nar^ 
iom$  of  the  Columbia.  These  people  do  not,  as  we 
are  compelled  to  do,  drag  their  canoes  up  the  rapids^ 
bat  leave  them  at  the  head»  as  they  descend,  and 
tarrying  their  goods  across  the  portage,  hire  or 
barrow  others  from  the  people  below.  When  tbo 
trade  is  over  they  return  to  the  foot  of  the  rapids^ 
where  they  leave  these  boats  and  resunie  their  own 
at  the  head  of  the  portage*  The  labour  of  carrying 
the  goods  across  is  equally  shared  by  the  men  and 
women;  and  we  were  struck  by  the  contrast  be* 
tween  the  decent  conduct  of  all  the  natives  from 
aboye,  and  the  profligacy  and  ill  manners  of  the 
Wahclellahs.  About  three  quarters  of  a  mile  below 
aar  camp  is  a  burial  ground,  which  seems  common 
to  the  Wahclellahs,  Clahclellahs,  and  YebKuhs.  It 
aoQsists  of  eight  sepulchres  on  the  norjft*  bank  of 
the  river. 
you  XL  2  f 
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Saturday  12.  The  rain  continued  all  night  and 
this  morning.  Captain  Lewis  noW  took  with  him 
all  the  men  fit  for  duty,  and  began  to  drag  the  re* 
maining  periogue  over  the  rapids.  This  has  become 
much  more  diflScnlt  than  when  we  passed  in  the 
autumn ;  at  that  time  there  were  in  the  whole  dis* 
tance  of  seven  miles  only  three  difficult  points,  bat 
the  water  is  now  very  considerably  higher,  and 
during  all  that  distance  the  ascent  is  exceedingly 
laborious  and  dangerous,  nor  would  it  be  practi* 
cable  to  descend,  except  by  letting  down  the  empty 
boats  by  means  of  ropes.  The  route  over  this  part» 
from  the  head  to  the  foot  of  the  portage,  U  about 
three  miles:  the  canoes  which  had  been  already 
dragged  up,  i^ere  Very  much  injured>  by  being 
driven  against  the  rocks,  which  no  precautious 
could  prevent.  This  morning,  as  were  drawing  the 
fifth  canoe  round  a  projecting  rock,  against  which 
the  current  sets  with  great  violence,  she  unfortu- 
nately offered  too  much  of  her  side  to  the  stream : 
it  then  drove  her  with  such  force,  that  with  all  the 
exertions  of  the  party  we  were  unable  to  hold  her, 
and  were  forced  to  let  go  the  cord,  and  see  her  drift 
down  the  stream,  and  be  irrecoverably  lost  We 
then  began  to  carry  our  effects  across  the  portage, 
but  as  all  those  who  had  short  rifles  took  them,  in 
order  to  repel  any  attack  from  the  Indians,  it  was 
not  until  five  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  that  the  last 
of  the  party  reached  the  head  of  the  rapids,  accom- 
panied by  our  new  friend  the  Wahclellah  chief. 
The  afternoon  being  so  far  advanced,  and  the  wea- 
ther rainy  and  cold,  we  determined  to  halt  for  the 
night,  though  very  desirous  of  going  on,  for  during 
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the  three  last  days  we  have  not  advanced  more  than 
seven  miles.     The  portag^e  is  two  thousand  eight 
haDdred  yards,  along  a  narrow  road,  at  all  times 
rough,  and  now  rendered  slippery  by  the  rain.. 
Abont  half  way  is  an  old  Tillage,  which  the  Clah- 
clellah  chief  informs  us  is  the  occasional  residency 
of  his  tribe.    These  houses  are  uncommonly  large ; 
one  of  them  measured  one  hundred  and  sixty  by 
(vrty  feet,  and  the  frames  are  constructed  in  the 
usual  manner,  except  that  it  is  double,  so  as  to 
appear  lil^e  one  house  within  another.   The  floors 
are  on  a  level  with  the  ground,  and  the  roofs  have 
been  taken  down,  and  sunk  in  a  pond  behind  the 
Tillage.    We  find  that  our  conduct  yesterday  has 
made  the  Indians  much  more  respectful;  they  do 
not  crowd  about  us  in  such  numbers,  and  behave 
with  much  more  propriety.     Among  those  who  vir 
sited  us  were  about  twenty  of  the  Yehhuhs,  a  tribe 
of  Shahalas,  whom  we  had  found  on  the  north  side 
of  the  river,  immediately  above  the  rftp^ds,  but  who 
had  now  emigrated  to  the  opposite  shore,  where 
they  generally  take  salmon.     Like  their  relations, 
t^e  Wahelellahs,  ^ey  have  taken  their  houses  with 
them,  so  that  only  one  is  now  standing  where  the 
old  Tillage  waSr    We  observe  generally,  that  the 
houses  which  have  the  floor  on  a  level  with  the 
earth,  are  smaller,  and  have  more  the  appearance 
of  being  temporary,  than  those  which  are  sunk  in 
the  ground ;  whence  we  presume,  that  the  former 
are  the  dwellings  during  spring  and  summer,  while 
the  latter  are  reserved  for  autumn  and   winter, 
Mgst  of  the  houses  are  built  of  boards,  and  covered 
with  bark;  though  9ome  pf  the  more  inferior  kii>4 
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are  con<tnxcted  wholly  of  cedar  bark»  kept  smooth 
and  flat  by  small  splinters  fixed  crosswise  througii 
the  bark,  at  ^e  dtsteace  of  twelve  or  fourteen  tnckes 
apart.    There  is  but  little  di^erence  in  appeanmca 
between  these  Yehhuhs,  Wahcldlahs,  (Dlabelellah^ 
and  Neerchokioos,  who  compose  theShafaala  nation. 
0|i  comparing*  the  vocabulary  of  the  WdicleHahs 
^th  that  of  the  Ghianooks,  we  found  that  tiie  names 
for  numbers  were  precisely  the  same,  though  the 
dther  parts  of  the  lanj^page  were  essentially  diffe 
rent.  The  women  of  all  these  tribes  braid  their  hair^ 
pierce  the  nose,  and  some  of  them  hmt  Ifiies  of  dots 
reaching  from  the  ancle  as  high  as  tiie  middle  of 
the'le^.    These  Yehhuhs  behaved  with  great  pro- 
priety, and  coodemned  the  treatment  we  hfid  re* 
ceiyed  from  the  Wahclellahs*   We  purchaaed  from 
one  of  thein  the  skin  of  a  sheep  k^led  near  this 
place,  for  which  we  gave  in  exchange  the  skins  of 
a  deer  and  an  el)i.    These  animals,  he  tells  «#«' 
fisually  frequent  the  rocky  parts  of  the  mountaii|8, 
where  they  are  found  in  g*reat  numbers.    The  big- 
}iom  is  also  an  inhabitant  of  these  mountains,  and 
^he  natives  have  several  rohes  made  of  theif  sking. 
The  mpuntains  near  this  place  are  high,  steep,  and 
strewed  with  rocks,  which  are  principally  black* 
l^everal  species  f^f  fir,  white  pine,  ^nd  white  cedar 
forms  their  cciveriiig,  while  near  the  river  we  see 
the  cotlonwood,  sweet  willow,  a  species  of  maple^ 
tile  broad-bafed  ash,  the  purple  haw,  a  small  spe« 
ties  of  cherry,  the  purple  currant,  gooseberry,  re^ 
willow,  the  vining  and  white-berry  honeysuckle, 
f he  hupkleberry»  sacacoramis,  two  ^inds  of  pipuur 
tofn  holly,  and  the  commfm  ash. 
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fikmdaj  13.  The  loss  of  our  petiole  yesCerda j 
oWges  us  to  distribute  our  loading  between  the 
two  canoes  and  the  two  remaining  periogues.  This 
being  done,  we  proceeded  along  the  north  side  of 
the  river,  bat  soon  finding  that  the  increased  load* 
hig  rendered  our  vessels  difficult  to  manage,  if  not 
dangerous,  in  case  of  high  wind,  the  two  periogues 
onlj  continued  on  their  route,  whBe  captain  Lewis 
with  th^  canoes  crossed  over  to  the  Yehfauh  village, 
with  a  view  of  purchasing  one  or  two  more  canoes. 
The  village  now  consisted  of  eleven  houses,  crowd* 
ed  with  inhabitants,  and  about  sixty  fighting  men. 
They  were  very  well  disposed,  and  we  found  no  dif- 
ficulty in  procuring  two  small  canoes,  in  exchange 
for  two  robes  and  four  elk  Ains.  We  also  purchased 
with  deer  skins,  three  dogs,  an  animal  which  has 
now  become  a  favourite  food ;  for  it  is  found  to  be 
a  strong,  healthy  diet,  preferable  to  lean  deer  or 
dk,  and  much  superior  to  horse-fledi  in  any  state. 
With  these  he  proceeded  along  the  south  side  of  the 
river,  and  joined  us  in  the  evening.  We  had  gone 
along  the  north  shore,  as  high  as  Cruzatte's  river, 
to  which  place  we  had  sent  some  hunters  the  day 
before  yesterday,  and  where  we  were  detained  by 
the  high  winds.  The  hunters,  however,  did  not  jmn 
us,  and  we  therefore,  as  soon  as  the  wind  had  abat« 
td,  proceeded  on  for  six  miles,  where  we  halted  for 
captain  Lewis,  and  in  the  meantime  went  out  to 
hunt.  We  procured  two  black-tailed  fallow  deer, 
which  seems  to  be  the  only  kind  inhabiting  these 
mountains.  Believing  that  the  hunters  were  still 
Mow  us,  we  despatched  a  small  canoe  back  for 
them,  ^nd  in  the  mprning. 
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April  14,  they  all  joined  us  with  four  more  deer. 
After  breakfast  we  resumed  our  journey,  and  though 
the  wind  was  high  during  the  day,  yet  by  keeping 
along  the  northern  shore  we  were  able  to  proceed 
without  danger.  At  one  o'clock  we  halted  for  din- 
ner at  a  large  village,  situated  in  a  narrow  bottom^ 
just  above  the  entrance  of  Canoe  creek*  The  houses 
are  detached  from  each  other,  so  as  to  occupy  an 
extent  of  several  miles,  though  only  twenty  in 
number.  Those  which  are  inhabited  are  on  the 
surface  of  the  earth,  and  built  in  the  same  shape  as 
those  near  the  rapids;  but  there  were  others,  at 
present  evacuated,  which  are  completely  under 
ground.  They  are  sunk  about  eight  feet  deep,  and 
covered  with  strong  timbers,  and  several  feet  of 
earth  in  a  conical  form.  On  descending  by  means 
of  a  ladder  through  a  hoje  at  the  top,  which  answers 
the  double  purpose  of  a  door  and  a  chimney,  we 
found  that  the  house  consisted  of  a  single  room» 
nearly  circular,  and  about  sixteen  feet  in  diameter. 

The  inhabitants,  who  call  themselves  Weock- 
sockwillacum,  differ  but  little  from  those  near  the 
rapids,  the .  chief  distinction  in  dress,  being  a  few 
leggings  and  moccasins,  which  we  find  here  like 
those  worn  by  the  Chopunnish.  These  people  have 
ten  or  twelve  very  good  horses,  which  are  the  first 
we  have  seen  since  leaving  this  neighbourhood  last 
autumn.  The  country  below  is,  indeed,  of  such  a 
nature,  as  to  prevent  the  use  of  this  animal,  except 
in  the  Columbian  valley,  and  there  they  would  be 
of  no  great  service,  for  the  inhabitants  reside  chiefly 
4H1  the  river  side,  and  the  country  is  too  thickly 
wooded  to  suffer  them  to  hunt  game  on  horseback. 
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Most  of  these,  they  inform  us,  haye  been  taken  in 
a  warlike  excursion  which  was  lately  made  against 
the  Towanahiooks,  a  part  of  the  Snake  nation  liv- 
ing in  the  upper  part  of  the  Multnomah,  to  the 
soatheast  of  this  place.  Their  language  is  the  same 
with  that  of  the  Chilluckittequaws.  They  seemed 
inclined  to  be  very  civil,  and  gave  us  in  exchange 
some  roots,  chappelell,  filberts,  dried  berries,  and 
fi?e  dogs. 

After  dinner  we  proceeded,  and  passing,  at  the 
distance  of  six  miles,  the  high  cliffs  on  the  left,  en- 
camped at  the  mouth  of  a  small  run  on  the  same 
side.  A  little  above  us  is  a  village,  consisting  of 
about  one  hundred  fighting  men,  of  a  tribe  called 
Smackriiops,  many  of  whom  passed  the  evening 
with  us.  They  do  not  differ,  in  any  respect,  from 
the  inhabitants  of  the  village  below.  In  hopes  of 
purchasing  horses,  we  did  hot  set  out  the  next 
momingj 

Tuesday  15,  till  after  breakfast,  and  in  the 
meantime  exposed  our  merchandise,  and  made  them 
varions  offers;  but  as  they  declined  bartering  we 
left  them,  and  soon  reached  the  Sepulchre  rock, 
where  we  halted  a  few  minutes.  The  rock  itself 
stands  near  the  middle  of  the  river,  and  contains 
about  two  acres  of  ground  above  high  water.  On 
this  surface  are  scattered  thirteen  vaults,  con- 
structed like  those  below  the  Rapid^  and  some  of 
them  more  than  half  filled  with  dead  bodies.  After 
satisfying  our  curiosity  with  tiiese  venerable  remains, 
we  returned  to  the  northern  shore,  and  proceeded 
to  a  village  at  the  distance  of  four  miles :  on  landing, 
we  foond  that  the  inhabitants  belonged  to  the  same 
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matiaa  we  had  jost  left,  and  af  they  altohad  horsefly 
we  made  a  seeood  attempt  to  pnrchaae  a  few  ef 
them :  but  with  all  our  dexterity  io.  exbilnttiig  vm 
warei^,  we  could  not  induce  them  to  Mil,  as  we  had 
none  of  the  only  articles  which  they  seemed  dewnona 
of  procuring,  a  sort  of  war*hatchet>  called  by  the 
northwest  traders,  an  eye-dog^  We  therefore  pur« 
chased  two  dogs,  and  taking  leaye  of  these  Weock- 
sockwillacums,  proceeded  to  another  of  their  vil* 
^^g^h  JMt  below  the  entrance  of  Cataract  riven 
Here  too  we  tried  in  vain  to  purchase  some  horses^ 
nor  did  we  meet  with  more  success  at  the  two  JiUr 
lages  of  Chilluckittequaws,  a  few  miles.farther  up 
the  river*  At  three  in  the  afternoon  we  came  to 
the  mouth  of  Quinett  creek,  which  we  ascended  9 
short  distance,  and  encamped  for  the  night  at  the 
spot  we  had  called  Rock  fort.  Here  we  w*ere  soon 
visited  by  some  of  the  people  from  the  great  nar« 
rows  and  falls;  and,  on  our  expressing  a  wish  to 
purchase  horses,  they  agreed  to  meet  us  to-morrow 
<m  the  north  side  of  the  river,  where  we  would  open 
a  traffic.  They  then  returned  to  their  villages  to 
collect  the  horses,  and,  in  the  mornings 

Wednesday  16,  captain  Clarke  crossed  with  nin^ 
men,  and  a  large  part  of  tlfe  merchandise,  in  order 
to  purchase  twelve  horses  to  transport  our  baggage^ 
and  some  pounded  fish,  as  a  reserve  during  the  pas^ 
sage  of  the  Rocky  mountains.  The  rest  of  the  men 
were  employed  in  hunting  and  preparing  saddles. 

From  the  rapids  to  this  place,  aivi  indeed  as  far 
as  the  commencement  of  the  narrows,  the  Cdumbia 
is  from  half  a  mile  to  three  garters  in  width,  and 
possesses  scarcely  any  current :  its  bed  consifits  prin^ 
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cfpalljr  of  rock,  except  at  the  entrance  of  Labiche 
irwtr,  ^hich  takes  ita  riae  m  monat  Hood,  from 
wkiclr,  like  Qnicksand  riter,  it  bringa  down  vast 
^pavliliea  of  sand.  Dnring  the  whole  coarse  of  the 
Cbiombia,  from  the  Rapids  to  tke  Chilluckitte* 
qnaws,  are  tiie  trnaks  of  many  larg^e  pine  trees 
standing  erect  ut  water,  which  is  thtKy  feet  deep 
at  present,  and  never  less  than  ten^  These  treed 
conld  never  ha^e  gro^u  in  their  present  state,  for 
they  are  albvery  much  doated,  and'  none  of  them 
Tegetate ;  so  that  the  only  reasonable  account  which 
can  be  given  of  this  |rf»enomeaon  b,  that  at  some 
petnxb,  whicb  the  appearance  of  the  trees  ioduees 
as  to  fix  witbtn  twenty  yean^  the  rocka  from  the 
kin  sides  kave  obstructed  the  narrow  pass  at  the 
rapids,  andr  cansed  the  river  to  spread  through  the 
WQodsL  The  motmtains,  wUch  border  as  far  as  the 
Sepolchre  took,  are  high  and  broken,  and  its  ro- 
minkic  views  oceasionally  enfiveaed  by  beautiful 
cascades  rushing  from  tiie  heights,  and  forming  a 
deep  contrast  with  the  firs,  cedars  and  pines,  which 
darkenr  their  sided.  From  the  Sepulchre  rock,  where 
die  lovr  country  begins,  the  long4eafed  pine  ia  the 
dmost  ezclnsire  growth  of  timber ;  but  our  present 
camp  is  the  last  spot  wliere  a  single  tree  is  to  be 
seen  en  t&e  wide  plains,  which  are  now  spread  be- 
fore  ns  to  the  foot  of  the  Rocky  monntatna.  It  is, 
howerer,  covered  with  a  rich  verdure  of  grass  and 
herbs,  some  inches  in  hrii^ht,  which  forms  a  delight- 
fol  and  exhilarating  prosptret,  after  being  confined 
to  the  mountains  and  thick  forests  on  the  sen-^coasf  • 
The  dhiiate,  too/  though  only  on  the  border  of  the 
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plains,  is  here  very  different  from  what  we  have 
lately  experienced :  the  air  is  drier  and  more  pure, 
kuA  the  ground  itself  is  as  free  from  moisture  as  if 
there  had  been  no  rain  for  the  last  ten  days.  Around 
this  place  are  many  esculent  plants  used  by  the 
Indians,  among  which  is  a  currant  now  in  bloom, 
with  a  yellow  blossom,  like  that  of  the  yellow  cur- 
rant of  the  Missouri,  from  which,  however,  it  dif- 
fers specifically.  There  is  also  a  species  of  hyacinth 
growing  in  the  plains,  which  presents  at  this  time 
ii  pretty  flower  of  a  pale  blue  colour,  the  bulb  of 
which  is  boiled  or  baked,  or  dried  in  the  sun,  and 
eaten  by  the  Indians.  This  bulb,  of  the  present 
year,  is  white,  flat  in  shape,  and  not  quite  solid;  it 
overlays  and  presses  closely  that  of  the  last  year, 
which,  though  much  thinner  and  withered,  is 
equally  wide,  and  sends  forth  from  its  sides  a  num- 
ber of  small  radicles. 

Our  hunters  obtained  one  of  the  long-tailed  deer 
with  the  young  horns,  about  two  inches,  and  a  large 
black  or  dark  brown  pheasant,  such  as  we  had  seen 
on  the  upper  p^rt  of  the  Missouri.  They  also  brought 
in  a  large  grey  squirrel,  and  two  others  resembling 
it  in  shape,  but  smaller  than  the  commoo  grey 
Bquirrel  of  the  United  States,  and  of  a  pied  grey 
and  yellowish  brown  colour.  In  addition  to  this 
game,  they  had  seen  some  antelopes,  and  the  tracks 
of  several  large  black  bear,  but  no  appearance  of 
elk.  They  had  seen  no  birds,  but  found  three  eggs 
of  the  parti- coloured  corvus.  Though  the  salmon 
has  not  yet  appeared,  we  have  seen  less  scarcity 
than  we  apprehended  from  the  reports  we  had  heaid 
below.    At  the  rapids  the  natives  subsist  chiefly  on 
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,  a  few  vbite  salmon  trout^  i^hich  they  take  at  this 
time,  and  considerable  quantities  of  a  small  indif- 
fereot  mnllet  of  an  inferior  quality.  Beyond  that 
place  we  see  none,  en^cept  dried  fish  of  the  last  sea- 
son, nor  is  the  sturgeon  caught  by  any  of  the  natives 
aboye  the  Colnmbia,  their  whole  stores  consisting 
of  roots,  and  fish  either  dried  or  pounded. 

Captain  Clarke  had,  in  the  meantime,  been  en- 
deavouring to  purchase  horses,  without  success,  but 
they  promised  to  trade  with  him  if  he  would  go  up 
to  the  Skilloot  village,  above  the  long  narrows.  He 
therefore  sent  over  to  us  for  more  merchandise,  and 
then  accompanied  them  in  the  evening  to  ^hat  place, 
where  he  passed  the  night. 

Thursday  17,  he  sent  to  inform  us  that  he  was 
still  unable  to  purchase  any  horses,  but  intended 
going  as  far  as  the  Eneeshur  villageto-day,  whence 
he  would  return  to  meet  us  to-morrow  at  the  Skilloot 
Tillage.  In  the  evening,  the  principal  chief  of  the 
Chilluckittequaws  came  to  see  us,  accompanied  by 
twelve  of  his  nation,  and  hearing  that  we  wanted 
horses,  he  promised  to  meet  us  at  the  narrows  wi(|i 
some  for  sale. 
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CHAPTER  X. 

Captain  Clarke  procures  four  horsct  for  thr  tran8|k)rtation  of  the  hn^gnf^^ 
soiM  fttriher  accMinl  of  ttie  Skitloot  trlh0^-4fM4r  Joy'at  dte  ILrm  apfiiiuilMB 
of  salmoD  in  the  Coliiiiibia^-4heir  thievish  propentities-T-tbe  pvfy  arritr  A 
the  village  of  the  Eneeshnrs,  where  the  natives  are  found  alike  iinrrifn<lly«- 
the  party  now  pfov4deJ  with  horses— the  porty  prevented  from  the  eitefcise 
Mi  homUkty  agaimt  tWi  aatioD  l»y  •  friendly  'adjiiltaiMt*-tbe  teareity  of 
timber  so  great,  that  they  are  compelled  to  buy  wood  to  cook,  their  provi* 
fioDs— arrive  at  the  l^ahhowpum  village — daoce  of  the  natives— their  in- 
genuity iQ  declkkliiir  t*  purdhaie'tlv  ean^es,  'or  ttt  so^pMltlM  Ibaf  ilie  p«ty 
would  be  compelled  to  leave  Ibem  behiod^  defeated— the  party  having  obr 
tiiined  k  complement  of  liorses,  proceed  by  land — arrive  at  the  Pisb^uitpah 
'  ▼illAjse,  and  idme'ae^^*t1sf Ibat  people— tMr  frank  amfbosi^taftle  (f«st> 
jpeot  from  tfafc  Wollairollabs^tbeir  mode  of  daaclag  described— their  node 
of  making  fish^weirs — their  amiable  character,  and  tlieir  onusoal  affection 
for  the  whites. 

¥riclay  )8.  WE  let  out  this  pnorniiig  after  an 
early  breakfast,  and  orossiiig  the  river^  continii^ 
along  the  north  side  for  four  mi\e$,  to  the  foot  of 
the  first  Tppfd.  Here  it  was  i^eoessar;  to  iinIo$d, 
and  make  a  portage  of  sevaa  paces  over  a  roek, 
round  which  we  then  drew  the  empty  boats  by 
iDteaas  of  a  cprd,  and  the  assistance  of  setting  poles. 
We  then  reloaded,  and,  at  the  distance  of  6ve 
miles,  reached  the  basin  at  the  foot  of  the  long 
narrows.  After  unloading  and  anranging  the  camp, 
we  went  up  to  the  Skilloot  village,  where  we  found 
captain  Clarke..  He  had  not  been  able  to  procure 
more  than  four  horses,  for  which  he  was  obliged  to 
give  double  the  price  of  those  formerly  purchased 
from  the  Shoshonees  and  the  first  tribe  of  Flat- 
heads.  These,  however,  we  hoped  might  be  suf- 
ficient, with  the  aid  of  the  small  canoes,  to  convey 
pur  baggage  as  far  as  the  yillages  qear  the  l^f  ust 


dakell  TZfiA,  \vh0re  horses  are  chetper  and  more 
dbuiidaat,  «ad  *wfaere  we  may  probably  exchange 
the  osnoes  for  aa  many  horses  as  we  m^ant  The 
Sktlloots,  indeed,  have  «  nutDber  of  horses,  but 
they  axe  nawilltng  to  part  with  them,  though  at 
last  we  laid  out  three  parcels  of  merchandise,  for 
each  of  which  they  promised  to  bring  us  a  horse  in 
the  morning.  The  long  narrows  have  a  much  minre 
fonnidable  appearance  than  when  we  passed  them 
in  the  autumn ;  so  that  it  would,  in  fact,  be  impoe- 
able  either  to  4esoend  or  go  up  them  in  any  kind 
of  boat.  As  we  had,  therefore,  no  further  use  for 
the  two  periogues,  we  cut  them  up  for  iuel,  and 
early  in  the  morning, 

Saturday  19,  all  the  party  began  to  carry  the 
merchandise  over  the  portage.  '  This  we  accom^ 
pushed,  with  the  aid  of  our  four  horses,  by  three 
o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  when  we  formed  our  camp 
a  little  above  the  Skilloot  village.  Since  we  left 
them  in  the  autumn,  they  have  removed  their  vil- 
lage a  few  hundred  yards  lower  down  the  river, 
and  have  exchanged  the  cellars  in  which  we  then 
found  them  for  more  pleasant  dwellings  on  the  sur- 
face of  the  ground.  These  are  formed  by  sticks, 
and  covered  with  mats  and  straw,  and  so  large, 
that  each  is  the  residence  of  several  families.  They 
are  also  much  better  clad  than  any  of  the  natives 
bdow,  or  than  they  were  themselves  last  autumn: 
the  dress  of  the  men  consists  generally  of  leggings, 
moccasins,  and  large  robes,  and  many  of  them  wear 
shirts  in  the  same  form  used  by  the  Chopunnish  and 
Shoshonees,  highly  ornamented,  as  well  as  the  leg^ 
^ings  and  moccasins,  with  porcupine  quills*   Their 
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modesty  U  protected  by  the  skin  of  a  fox,  or  0ome 
other  animalj  drawn  under  a  girdle,  and  hanging 
in  front  like  a  narrow  apron.  The  dress  of  the  wo- 
men differs  but  little  from  that  worn  near  the  ra- 
pids: and  both  sexes  wear  the  hair  over  the  fore- 
Lead  as  low  as  the  eyebrows,  with  large  locks  cut 
square  at  the  ears,  and  the  rest  hanging  in  two 
queues  in  front  of  the  body.  The  robes  are  made 
principally  of  the  skins  of  deer,  elk,  bighorn,  some 
wolf  and  bufialoe,  while  the  children  use  the  skins 
of  the  large  grey  squirrel.  The  bufialoe  is  procured 
from  the  nations  higher  up  the  river,  who  occa- 
^aionally  visit  the  Missouri ;  indeed,  the  greater  pro- 
portion of  their  apparel  is  brought  by  the  nations  to 
the  northwest,  who  come  to  trade  for  pounded  fish, 
copper,  and  beads.  Their  chief  fuel  is  straw, 
southernwood,  and  small  willows.  The  bear-grass, 
the  bark  of  the  cedar,  and  the  silk«grass  are  em^ 
ployed^in  various  articles  of  manufacture. 

The  whole  village  was  filled  with  rejoicing  to^ 
day  at  having  caught  a  single  salmon,  which  was 
considered  as  the  harbinger  of  vast  quantities  in 
four  or  five  days.  In  order  to  hasten  their  arrival, 
the  Indians,  according  to  custom,  dressed  fish  and 
cut  it  into  small  pieces,  one  of  which  was  given  to 
each  child  in  the  village.  In  the  good  humour 
excited  by  this  occurrence,  they  parted,  though 
reluctantly,  with  four  other  horses,  for  which  we 
gave  them  two  kettles,  reserving  only  a  single 
small  one  for  a  mess  of  eight  men.  Unluckily,  how- 
ever, we  lost  one  of  the  horses  by  the  negligence  of 
the  person  to  whose  charge  he  was  committed.  The 
rest  were  therefore  hobbled  and  tied;  but  as  thj^ 
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Indians  here  do  not  understand  gelding,  all  th« 
hones  bnt  one  were  stallions,  and  this  being  the 
season  when  they  are  most  vicious,  we  had  great 
difficulty  in  managing  them,  and  were  obliged  to 
keep  watch  over  them  all  night.  In  the  afternoon 
captain  Clarke  set  out  with  four  men  for  the  Enees- 
hur  village  at  the  grand  falls,  in  order  to  make 
farther  attempts  to  procure  horses. 

Sunday  20.  As  it  was  obviously  our  interest  to 
preserve  the  good  will  of  these  people,  we  passed 
over  several  small  thefts  which  they  have  commit- 
ted; but  thb  morning  we  learned,  that  six  toma-- 
hawks  and  a  knife  had  been  stolen  during  the 
night.  We  addressed  ourselves  to  the  chief,  who 
seemed  angry  with  his  people,  and  made  a  harangue 
to  them,  but  we  did  not  recover  the  articles,  and 
soon  after  two  of  our  spoons  were  missing.  We 
therefore  ordered  them  all  from  our  camp,  threat** 
ening  to  beat  severely  any  one  detected  in  pur- 
Icmiing.  This  harshness  irritated  them  so  much^ 
that  they  left  us  in  an  ill-humour,  and  we  therefore 
kept  on  onr  guard  against  any  insult.  Besides  this 
knavery,  the  faithlessness  of  the  people  is  intole- 
rable ;  frequently  after  receiving  goods  in  exchange 
for  a  horse,  they  return  in  a  few  hours  and  insist  on 
revoking  the  bargain,  or  receiving  some  addditional 
value.  We  discovered  too,  that  the  horse  which 
was  missing  yesterday,  had  been  gambled  away  by 
the  fellow  from  whom  we  had  purchased  him,  to  a 
man  of  a  different  nation,  who  had  carried  him  offi 
Besides  these,  we  bought  two  more  horses,  twodogs^ 
and  some  chapelell,  and  also  exchanged  a  couple  of 
elk  stuns  for  a  gun  belonging  to  the  chief.  This  was 
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all  we  could  obtain^  for  though  they  had  a  greal 
abundance  of  dried  fish,  thej  would  not  sell  it,  ex- 
empt at  s  price  too  exorbitant  for  our  finances*  We 
now  fonod  that  no  more  horses  conld  be  pfbcvted^ 
and  therefore  prepased  for  ovr  settii^  out  to-mor- 
row. One  of  the  canoes,  for  which  the  Indians 
Would  give  us  retj  little,  was  cut  up  for  fiielv  two 
others,  together  with  some  elk  skiniai  and  pieces  of 
old  iron,  we  bartered  for  beads,  and  the  remaining 
two  small  canoes  were  despatched  early  next 
morning, 

Monday  2\,  with  afl  the  baggage  which  cotiUl 
not  be  carried  or  horsebacic.  We  had  intended  set^ 
ting  out  at  the  saaie  time;  but  one  of  our  horses 
badce  loose  duTing  the  night,  and  we  were  under 
tine  necessity  of'  sending  seTeral  men  in  search  of 
hfm.  Ia.  the  meantime  the  Indians,  who  were  d'- 
ways  on  the  alert,  stole  a  tomahfawk,  which  we 
eould  not  recover,  though  several  of  them  were 
aeaardied.  Another  fellow  was  detected  in  carrying 
olTa  piece  of  iron,  and  Kicked  outofcamp:  cap-' 
tain  Lewift  then,  addressfog  the  Indians;  declared, 
that  he  wat  not  afraid  to  fight  them,  for  if  he  chose 
he  mvght  easily  put  them  to  death,  and  bum  their 
village;  that  he  did  not  wish  to  treat  them'iH,  if 
they  did  not  steal  r  and  that  although  if  be  knew 
wha  had  the  tomoiihawks  he  would  take  away  tfae 
horseaof  the  thieves,  yet  he  would  rather  lose  the 
property  altogether  than  take  the  horse  of  an  iimo^ 
cent  man.  The  chiefs  were  preset^  at  this  harangue, 
•hang  their  heads,  and  made  no  reply.  At  ten  o'clock 
the  men  returned  with'  the  horse,  and  soon  after  an 
Indian,  who  had  promised'  to  go  wHh  us  as  far  aa 
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ifceChepanMb,  oame  ifritfc  tMro  hoives^  one  of  which 
Ke  poiitdy  effdreil  to  c«rry  our  ha^f  age.  We  there-* 
fore  loMkd  niae  horaei,  aad  giving  the  tenth  ta 
BrKtttm^  xrtn  wat  ttlU  too  siek  to  walk,  about  ten 
o'clock  kft  the  village  of  these  ^bngreeable  peo« 
ple«    A4  one  o'dock  we  driived  at  the  vilUge  of 
the  Eneeiburt,  where  we  foaiid  eaptam  Clarke^ 
trlia  had  been  completely  nnsuceeisfttl  in  hif  at-r 
tempts  to  purchase  horses^  the  Eneeshnrs  bein^ 
qoite  as  unfriendly  as  ihe  Skilloots.    Fortanately, 
haw^efvery  the  feller  who  had  sold  a  hoite,  and  after-s 
wards  lost  him  at  gambiihg,  Monged  io  this  vii^ 
lage^  and  we  insisted  on  taking  mt^  kettle  and  knife# 
irhioh  had  been  gitM  to  faitn  for  ihe  horse,  if  he 
ild  *et  rep(aoa  if  by  6M  of  e<|iaal  valn^.    He  pre-^' 
felled  the  latter,  and  brofught  ns  a  very  good 
koi«e<    Being  here  joined  by  the  canoes  and  bag-^ 
gage  aevoss  the  portAge,  we  halted  half  a  mile 
abeve  the  town,  iai4  took  dinner  on  seme  dogs^ 
after  which  we  pn^oeeeded  6»  about  few  miles,  and 
encamped  at  a  village  ef  EneeA&rS,  eonsistihg  of 
si«e  ttiat  hnta,  a  fitfle  belo^  the  mouth  Of  thc^ 
TowabnaMeoks.    We  obtained  frott  these  people  a 
Odopl^  Of  ^gs  and  a  BTtMl  quanf  fty  of  ftiel,  for 
which  wO  wero  obKged  to  grve  a  higher  price  than 
venal  We  also  bought  a  horse,  with  a  back  so  much 
h^red,  that  he  can  scai<eely  b^  of  much  service  to 
tt;  b<rt  the  price  was  Sonle  iriflmg  articles,  which, 
in  Hkt  United  States,  would  cost  about  a  ddlar 
and  a  quartei*.    The  dress,  the  nliiantters,  and  tho 
language  of  the  Eneeshurs,  difi^r  in  no  respect 
ttom  those  of  the  Sktlloots.     Like  them,  too,  thesf 
VOL.  H.  2  n 
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Eneeshurs  are  inhospitable  and  parsimonioiiSj  faitb* 
less  to  their  engagements,  and  in  the  midst  of  po*- 
verty  and  filth,  retain  a  degree  of  pride  and  arro^ 
gance,  which  render  our  numbers  our  only  protec- 
tion against  insult,  pillage^  and  even  murder.  We 
are,  however,  assured  by  our  Chopunnish  guide, 
who  appears  to  be  a  very  sincere  honest  Indian,  that 
the  nations  above  will  treat  us  with  much  more 
hospitality. 

Tuesday  22.  Two  of  oijir  horses  broke  loose  in  the 
night,  and  straggled  to  some  distance,  so  that  we 
were  hot  able  to  retake  them,  and  begin  our  march,  . 
before  seven  o'clock.  We  had  just  reached  the  top 
of  a  hill  near  the  village,  when  the  load  of  one  of 
the  horses  turned,  and  the  animal  taking  fright  at 
a  robe  which  still  adhered  to  him,  ran  furiously  to- 
wards the  village :  just  as  he  came  there  the  robe 
felli  and  an  Indian  hid  it  in  his  hut.  Two  men  went 
bach  after  the  horse,  which  they  soon  took,  but  the 
robe  was  still  missing,  and  the  Indians  denied  having 
seen  it.  These  repeated  acts  of  knavery  now  ex- 
hausted our  patience,  and  captain  Lewis  therefore 
set  out  for  the  village,  determined  to  make  them 
deliver  up  the  robe,  or  to  burn  the  village  to  the 
ground.  This  disagreeable  alternative  was  rendered 
utmecessary,  for  on  his  way  he  met  one  of  our  men, 
who  had  found  the  robe  in  an  Indian  hut,  hid  be- 
hind some  baggage.  We  resumed  our  route,  and 
soon  after  halted  at  a  hill,  from  the  top  of  which  we 
enjoyed  a  commanding  view  of  the  range  of  moun- 
tains in  which  mount  Hood  stands,  and  which  con- 
tinue south  as  far  as  the  eye  can  reach,  with  their 
tops  covered  with  snow.    Mount  Hood  it3elf  bears 
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Kmtfa  30^  west,  and  the  snowy  fluitimit  of  mount 
Jefferson  south  10^  west.  Towards  the  south  and 
at  no  great  distance  we  discern  some  woody  country, 
and  opposite  this  point  of  view  is  the  mouth  of  the 
Towahnahiooks.  This  river  receives,  at  the  distance 
of  eighteen  or  twenty  miles,  a  branch  from  the 
right,  which  takes  its  rise  in  mount  Hood,  while  the 
main  stream  comes  in  a  course  from  the  southeast, 
and  ten  or  fifteen  miles  is  joined  by  a  second  branch 
from  mount  Jefferson.  From  this  place  we  pro- 
ceeded with  onr  baggage  in  the  centre,  escorted 
boih  before  and  behind  by  those  of  the  men  who 
were  without  the  care  of  horses,  and  having  crossed 
a  plain  eight  miles  in  eitent,  reached  a  village  of 
Eaeeshurs,  conasting  of  six  houses.  Here  we  bought 
eome  dogs,  on  which  we  dined  near  the  village,  and 
having  purchased  another  horse,  went  up  the  river 
fonr  miles  further,  to  another  Eneeshur  village  of: 
seven  mat  houses.  Our  guide  now  informed  us,  that 
the  next  village  was  at  such  a  distance  that  we 
should  not  reach  it  this  evening ;  and  as  we  should 
be  able  to  procure  both  dogs  and  wood  at  this  placej, 
we  determined  to  encamp.  We  here  purchased  a 
horse,  and  engaged  for  a  second  in  exchange  for 
one  of  our  canoes;  but  as  they  were  on  the  opposite 
side  of  the  river,  and  the  wind  very  high,  they  were 
not  able  to  cross  before  sunset,  at  which  time  the 
Indian  had  returned  home  to  the  next  village, 
above.  This  evening,  as  well  as  at  dinner-time,  we 
were  obliged  to  buy  wood  to  cook  our  meat,  for 
there  is  no  timber  in  the  country,  and  all  the  fuel  is* 
brought  from  a  great  distance.  We  obtained  as 
much  as  answered  pur  purposes  on  moderate  tern^s^ 
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but  as  we  are  too  poov  to  aflbtd  mare  than  a  WLns\p 
fire,  and  lie  witlioot  anj  shelter,  we  find  the  ivigfcte 
disagreeably  eold,  thmigk  the  weathet  ia  wwoi 
during  the  daTtime.  The  next  monk^, 

Wednesday  23,  two  of  the  horsea  itPi^ed  away 
in  consequence  ef  neglecting  ta  tie  them  aa  bad 
been  directed.  One  of  them  waa  fec(kvered,  hvA  as 
we  had  a  loftg  vide  to  make  beftare  leadhing;  the 
next  milage,  wa  could  wait  na  longer  than  rieven 
o*-clock  for  the  othcv:  mat  being  firand  at  that  tiwe> 
we  set  out,  and  after  marching  for  twelTe  mike 
over  the  sands  of  a  narrow  rocky  hettom  on  tha 
north'  side  of  the  vi¥er,  came  to  a  village  near  the 
Rock  rapid,  at  the  month  of  a  large  creekt  vkidi 
we  had  not  observed  in  deseending.  It  ocgssisted  of 
twehre  temporary  huts  of  mate,  iababited  by  a  tiibe 
called  WaVhowpnm,  who  speak  a  laagnage  very 
similar  to  that  of  the  CbofMiwiisb,  whom  they  re** 
0emble  alao  in  dress,  both  sei|ea  being  olad  as  robes 
and  sliirts,  aa  w^ll  aa  leggings  and  mocoasins.  These 
people  seemed  moch  pleased  ta  see  us^  and  readily 
f!;ave  ns  four  dogs  and  some  chapf  eteK  and  wood  in 
exchange  for  saaaU  articles,  sncb  aa  pewter-bnt^ 
tons,  stiips  of  tin»  inan  and  brass^  e»4  soma  twisted 
wiTiC,  wkieb  we  had  previously  prepared  for  oaa 
journey  aerosa  the  phtina  These  people;,  aa  weU  aa 
some  more  living  in  five  hnta  a  Utile  below  tbem» 
-were  waiting  the  return  of  the  sahnon.  Wo  aba 
found  a  C%opnniiish  returning  home  with  hie  family 
and  a  dozen  young  horses,  some  of  which  he  want* 
ed  us  to  hir-e;  bat  this  we  declined^  aa  In  that  case 
we  should  be  obliged  to  nmintain  lum  and  his*  f^* 
r^Wj  on  the  route.    After  ai;rangnig  the  camp,  wa 
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UKmUtd  all  tiie  warriors,  and  having  imoked  with 
tlitai,  Ae  lyioliiis  were  pcoduced,  and  iome  of  the 
men  danced.  This  cWility  was  returned  by  Ae 
bidiana  in  a  style  of  danciM^  such  as  we  had  not 
yet  seen.  The  spectators  fevmed  a  circle  ronnd  the 
danceis,  who  with  their  robts  drawn  tightly  vsund 
fte  shoulders,  and  divided  into  parties  of  five  or  sfac 
men,  perform  by  crossings  in  a  line  from  one  side 
of  tiM  circle  to  the  other.  All  the  parties,  perfor* 
mora  as  well  aa  i^>ectators,  sang,  and  after  pro- 
ceeding in  lliis  way  £sr  some  time,  the  qpectafeova 
join,  and  the  whole  concludes  by  a  premisenoua 
dance  and  song.  Having  finished,  the  natiisea  retired 
at  OOP  reqocBt,  after  promising  to  barter  hetfes  with 
OS  in  the  morning*  The  river  is  by  na  means  so> 
difflcolt  of  passage,  not  obstructed  by  so  many  f»^ 
pids,  as  k  was  in  tiie  autumn,  the  water  being  now 
sfftoiently  high  1x>  cover  the  rocks  in  the  bed.  In 
the  morning, 

Thursday  24s  we  began  early  to  hK>k  for  our 
horsss,  but  they  were  not  collected  before  one 
a*cfock.  In  the  meantime  we  prepared  saddles  for 
three  new  horsey  whkb  we  purchased  from  the 
Wahhowpums,  and  agreed  to  hire  three  more  from 
the  Chopunnish  Indian,  who  was  to-  accompany  us 
with  his  family.  The  natives  ats»  had  promised'  to 
take  our  canoes  m  exchange  for  horses ;  bnt  when 
they  foond  that  we  were  resolved  on  travelting  by 
land,  they  reAised  giving  us  any  thing-,  in  hopes 
that  we  would  be  forced  to  leave  them.  SisgDeted 
at  this  conduct,  we  determined  rather  to  cut  them 
to  piecea  than  suffer  these  people  te  em^  them, 
and  actually  began  to  split  thjsm,  ow  which  they^ 
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gave  us  several  strands  of  beads  for  each  canoe. 
We  had  now  a  sufficient  number  of  horses  to  carry 
our  baggage,  and  therefore  proceedied  wholly,  by 
laud.  At  two  o'clock  we  set  out,  and  passing  be- 
tween the  hills  and  the  northern  shore  of  the  river, 
had  a  difficult  and  fatiguing  march  over  a  road 
alternately  sandy  and  rocky.  At  the  distance  of 
four  miles  we  came  to  four  huts  of  the  Meteowwee 
tribe;  two  miles  further  the  same  number  of  hats, 
and  after  making  twelve  miles  from  our  last  night's 
camp,  halted  at  a  larger  village  of  five^  huts  of 
Meteowwees. 

As  we  came  along  many  of  the  natives  passed 
and  repassed  without  making  any  advances  to  c<m-» 
verse,  though  they  behaved  with  distant  respect. 
We  observed  in  our  route  no  animals  except  the 
killdeer,  the  brown  lizard,  and  a  moonax,  which 
the  people  had  domesticated  as  a  favourite^  Moat 
of  the  men  complain  of  a  soreness  in  their  feet  and 
legs,  occasioned  by  walking  on  rough  stones  and 
deep  sands,  after  being  accustomed  for  some  months 
past  to  a  soft  soil.  We  therefore  determined  to  re- 
main here  this  evening,  and  for  this  purpose  boug^ht 
three  dogs  and  some  chappelell,  which  we  cooked 
with  dry  grass  and  willow  boughs.  The  want  of 
wood  is  a  serious  inconvenience,  on  account  of  the 
coolness  of  the  nights,  particularly  when  the  wind 
sets  from  mount  Hood,  or  in  any  western  direction^ 
those  winds  being  much  colder  than  the  winds  from 
the  Rocky  mountains.  There  are  no  dews  in  the 
plains,  and,  from  their  appearance,  we  presume 
that  no  rain  has  fallen  for  several  weeks.  By  mi^^ 
o'clock  the  following  mornings 
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Friday  25,  we  collected  our  horses,  and  proceed- 
ed eleven  miles,  to  a  large  village  of  fifty-one  mat 
houses,  wliere  we  purchased  some  wood,  and  a  few 
dogs,  on  which  we  made  our  dinner.  The  village 
coQtained  about  seven  hundred  persons,  of  a  tribe 
called  Pishqnitpah,  whose  residence  on  the  river  is 
only  during  the  spring  and  summer,  the  autumn 
and  winter  being  passed  in  hunting  through  the 
plains,  and  along  the  borders  of  the  mountains.  The 
greater  part  of  them  were  at  a  distance  from  the 
river  as  we  descended,  and  never  having  seen  white 
men  before,  they  flocked  round  us  in  great  num- 
bers; but  although  they  were  exceedingly  curious, 
they  treated  us  with  great  respect,  and  were  very 
urgent  that  we  should  spend  the  night  with  them. 
Two  principal  chiefs  were  pointed  out  by  our  Cho- 
pnnnbh  companion,  and  acknowledged  by  the 
tribe,  and  we  therefore  invested  each  of  them  with 
a  small  medaL  We  were  also  very  desirous  of  pur- 
chasing more  horses ;  but  as  our  principal  stock  of 
merchandise  consists  of  a  dirk,  a  sword,  and  a  few 
old  clothes,  the  Indians  could  not  be  induced  to 
traflBc  with  us.  The  Pishquitpow^s  are  generally  of 
a  good  stature  and  proportion,  and  as  the  heads  of 
ndther  males  nor  females  are  so  much  flattened  as 
those  lower  down  the  river,  their  features  are  rather 
pleasant.  The  hair  is  braided  in  the  manner  prac- 
tised by  their  western  neighbours ;  but  the  gene^ 
raiity  of  the  men  are  dressed  in  a  large  robe,  under 
which  is  a  shirt  reaching  to  the  knees,  where  it  is 
met  by  long  leggings,  and  the  feet  covered  with 
moccasins:  others,  however,  wear  only  the  truss 
and  robe.  As  they  unit^  the  occupations  of  hunting 
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and  fishing  Yik,  bolh  leteg  ride  yerj  AerUtaadj; 
their  capariaon  beings  a  eaddle  or  pAd  of  dremed 
ikiB,  stuffed  with  goat's  hair,  from  wliidh  woodeil 
stirrups  are  sospended,  and  a  hair  ro|^  tied  at  both 
ends  to  the  onder  jaw  of  the  aninial.  The  hotaes^ 
lM>weYer,  though  good,  suffer  much,  as  do,  in  fact^ 
all  Indian  horses,  from  sore  backs. 

Finding  them  not  disposed  to  barter  with  «s,  we 
left  the  Pishqttitpfths  at  fiMir  o'clock,  aceampamed 
by  eighteen  or  t westjr  of  their  ydiing  men  om  harse^ 
back.     At  the  distance  of  four  milet  we  passed^ 
without  baking,  five  houses  bdongidg  to  fho  Wol« 
lawottahs;  and  five  miles  fnrtker,  observing  as  many 
willows  as  would  answer  the  pmrpose  of  mahti^ 
fires^  availed  ourselves  of  the  circnmstanc'e,  by  ei^ 
eampii^  near  them.     The  country  tfavaugb  whieli^ 
we  passed  bore  the  same  appearance  at  that  of  yea^ 
terday.    Tha  htUs  on  both  sides  cf  the  river  aro 
about  ta'o  huadred  and  fifty  feet  high,  generaHy 
abrupt  and  cragg^^  and  in  many  places  pvesenting 
a  perpendtcular  face  of  black,  hard,  and  solid  rock«^ 
From  the  top  of  these  hills,  the  coaniry  esctettda  it- 
self in  level  plains,  to  a  very  gyeat  distonee>  aaA 
tiiongb  not  so  fertile  as  the  land  near  the  fidls^  pro« 
ducea  an  abundant  supply  of  low  grass,,  which  in  an; 
excellent  food  far  homes.    This  gram  must  iedeed 
be  unusually  mitritioas,  for  even  at  ttts  season  of 
the  year,  after  wiaAering  en  Ae  dvy  gram  of  ^ke 
plains,  and  being  used  wiA-  greater  severity  than  is 
vsual  among  the  whites,  many  of  the  bofses  are 
pevfectly  fat,  nor  have  we,  indeed,  seen  a  single  one 
who  was  poor.*    In  the  course  of  the  day  we  killed 
STftcsal  rattlesnakes^  libe  those  of  tiie  United  States^ 
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t«l  Mw  iBiny  «f  the  f<m«i»n  i^  wHl  ^  tl^ft  boniecl 
linrd.  We  also  kiH#d  six  Anclif,  one  of  which 
yMt€4  to  be  of  a  4iflefe«t  fpeoien  froifi  any  we  had 
yet  leeii,  being  4i»tHigiiilhed  \ty  jeUow  legs«  an4 
fett  weUbed  lUie  tbofo  of  the  4iiefc wpiaiard.  The 
Piahqaitpahe  poMed  the  m^  with  w,  «ml  at  their 
leqteit  the  TieUb  was  f  lajredj  Md  fowe  of  the  men 
iniiaad  theatteWee  with  daneupc*  ^*  ^  ^^^  time 
we  weeeeded  id  ebtaiaii^  tw«  hev«ee^  at  nearly  the 
leme  prices  whioh  bad  alf  aedy  b#ea  refused  in  the 
village.    In  the  momimg, 

Sfitnrday  2$,  wn  mi  ont  early.   At  the  distance 
cf  ^ee  asUes  Ihe  liver  hiUe  become  low,  and  re- 
tifing  to  a  great  diftanee»  Isnve  a  low,  level,  eaten- 
sive  plain,  whieh  en  the  oAer  side  of  the  fiver  had 
Imgoa  tbifteen  miles  Ipw^^*    As  we  were  crossing 
this  i^ain,  we  were  9vertakett  by  several  families 
trweHi^g  vp  <he  river  With  a  number  of  horses; 
aad  abhoagh  their  company  wai  inc<Nivenient,  for 
the  weather  was  warhi,  tiie  roads  dusty,  and  their 
horses  crowded  in  apd  broke  our  Une  of  march,  yet 
we  were  unwilling  to  dispicaie  theai  by  any  act  of 
sevetity.   The  plain  pesMcasee  mnch  gvass,  and  a 
variety  of  faerbacaeos  pHviti  and  shrubs;  but  after 
going  twelve  miles^  we  were  fartmnate  enough  to 
find  a  few  wiUowe,  whteh  enabled  ne  to  eook  a 
dimiar  of  jerked  .elk  and  tiitf  reipainder  of  the  dogs 
parehased  yestendasf.     We  then  went  on  sixteen 
anles  further,  and  sif  asiles  aUave  our  camp  of  the 
19th  of  October,  eneanlped  in  the  rain,  ubout  a 
mBe  below  ihim  hoMes  of  WoUawolbhs*    Soon 
jaiiter  we  haUcd^an  bidieA  bey  teak  a  pieee  of  bouf« 
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vrhich  he  substituted  for  a  fish--hook9  and  caught 
several  chub,  nine  inches  long. 

Sunday  27.  We  were  detained  till  ntne  o'clock 
before  a  horse,  which  broke  loose  in  the  night, 
could  be  recoTcred.    We  then  passed,  near  our 
camp,  a  small  river,  called  Youmalolam,  proceeded 
through  a  continuation,  till  at  the  distance  of  fifteen 
miles,  the  abrupt  and  rocky  hills,  three  hundred 
feet  high,  return  to  the  river.   These  we  ascended, 
and  then  crossed  a  higher  plain  for  nine  miles, 
when  we  again  came  to  the  water  side.    We  had 
been  induced  to  make  this  long  march,  because  we 
had  but  little  provisions,  and  hoped  to  find  a  W6U 
lawoilah  village,  which  our  guide  had  told  us  we 
should  reach  when  next  we  met  the  river*    There 
was, '  however,  no  village  to  be  seen,  and  as  both 
the  men  and  horses  were  fatigued,  we  halted,  and 
collecting  some  dry  stalks  of  weeds  and  the  stems 
of  a  plant  resembling  southernwood,  cooked  a  small 
quantity  of  jerked  meat  for  dinner.    Soon  after  we 
'were  joined  by  seven  Woilawollahs,  among  whom 
we  recognised  a  chief  by  the  name  of  Yellept,  who 
'bad  visited  us  on  the  19th  of  October,  when  we 
gave  him  a  medal,  with  the  promise  of  a  larger  one 
on  our  return.   He  appeared  very  much  i^eased  at 
seeing  us  again,  and  invited  us  to  remain  at  his 
village  three  or  four  days,  during  which  he  would 
supply  us  with  the  only  food  they  had,  and  furnish 
us  v/iih  horses  for  our  journey.    After  the  cold,  in- 
hospttable  treatment  we  hav^  lately  received,  this 
kind  offer  was  peculiarly  acceptable ;  and  after  a 
hasty  meal  we  accompanied  him  to* his  village,  six 
fPllesaboye,  situated  on  the  e^ge  of  thf  low  country 
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and  tboat  tweWe  miles  below  the  mouth  of  LewiB^d 
iiYtr.  Immediately^  oa  our  arrival^  Yeliept,  who 
piOTed  to  be  a  maa  of  much  influence  not  on{  j  in 
hb  own»  but  in  the  neighbouring  natiouBj  collected 
the  inhabitants,  and  after  having  made  an  ha- 
rai^e,  the  purport  of  which  was  to  induce  the  na** 
fioas  to  treat  us  hospitably,  set  them  an  example^ 
by  bringing  himself  an  armful  of  wood,  and  a  platter 
eoQtaining  three  roasted  nlullets.  They  immediately 
assented  to  one  part  at  least  of  the  recommendation, 
by  furnishing  us  with  an  abundance  of  the  only 
sort  of  fod  they  employ,  the  stems  of  shrubs  grow- 
ing in  the  plains.  We  then  purchased  four  dogs^ 
00  which  we  supped  heartily,  having  been  on  short 
allowance  for  two  days  past  When  we  were  dis-^ 
posed  to  sleep,  the  Indians  retired  iooimediately  on 
onr  request,  and,  indeed,  uniformly  conducted  them-*' 
selves  with  great  propriety.  These  people  live  on 
loots,  which  are  very  abundant  in  the  plains,  and 
eatch  a  few  salmon-trout ;  but  at  present  they  seem 
to  subsist  chiefly  on  a  species  of  mullet,  weighing 
from  one  to  three  pounds.  They  now  informed  us^ 
that  opposite  to  the  village  there  was  a  route  which 
led  to  tiie  mouth  of  the  Kooskooskee,  on  the  south 
tide  of  Lewis's  river;  that  th^  road  itself  was  good^ 
and  passed  over  a  level  country  well  supplied  with 
water  and  grass;  and  that  we  should  meet  with 
}denty  of  deer  and  antelope.  We  knew  that  a  road 
in  that  direction  would  shorten  the  distance  at  least 
eighty  miles^  and  as  the  report  of  our  guide  was 
coufirmed  by  Yellept  and  other  Indians,  we  did 
not  hesitate  to  adopt  that  course;  they  added,  how-> 
aver,  that  there  were  no  houses  or  permanent  resi- 
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Aenee  ot  ImUaoi  m  tke  nki,  attd  It  mlB  thcM&r^ 
d^emei  prad^nt  fiot  to  trwt  jMfh^j  t*  our  gmf, 
but  to  Uy  hiA^todk  of  fMtoTisioitfo  ia  thonor*- 
ting, 

MMd^jr  98,  UleMibrifc  ^m^  pMchMmA  tm  dogt. 
Wkit^  thtl  tmd^  %rt0  €Or¥yffig  (M  fly  oilir  matt, 
YdB€^  bMh^  A  fine  ^H^Mle  horsey  and  f^refented 
him  to  co^iti  Clark«»,  tk'pteMBig,  kt  tte  ianie 
thne,  a  Wiiii  to  hat«  a  kHtle;  font  on  iom^  iat- 
formed  Chat  m^  had  alfoidj  dfspofled  of  the  laet 
kettle  iffle  oooSd  0|MiM^  lie  laiA  he  tN>oid  be  coMten* 
trith  liny  t^reeeM  wo  ihodid  iMke  im  r^timi.  €fe|k- 
tahi  Clbriie  thiA^eftKe  gttfe  his  oweMl,  ft»r  which  the 
^Ittef  "htid  heflkre  OkpWtMl  H  doiiw,  addbi^  oao 
hondred  bulib,  oome  pow^der,  aid  other  omail  mtA* 
t\tB,  with  ^^vMeh  ht  aippeOMd  ]i6#feo%  siftiifted. 
We  were  How  aiudOHB  to  depart,  aiMd  reqaeeted 
YeH^pt  to  l€«d  M  'oano«i  for  the  pOffpMO  of  croas* 
kng  the  Hvfcr ;  4)tft  hfe  would  not  Men  to  any  |nrw- 
posal  of  ka^in^  the  ^4lfo)^.  He  "wished  as  to  re- 
oiatii  two  or  tliM^  days,  Imt  would  iiot  let  os  go  to- 
ihiy,  {br  he  had  already  sent  to  iaviie  hk  Reiglk- 
hcmn,  the  Gbimnapoos,  to  com^  dowa  ihk  etenkig 
and  jciin  his  pebfrfe  in  a  4aiice  for  oar  amMemeM^ 
We  torged,  in'vaiii,  IhAt  hy  sjettkig  <mt  sooner  wio 
Would  «he  Mrlier  return  with  the  itticleB  Hhey 
desired;  for  a  day,  he  "Observed,  weald  «a%e  but 
Kttle  iiffereiioe.  We  at  length  mentioned,  that,  no 
fhere  was  no  whid,  *it  was  now  the  best  time  to 
cross  ^e  river,  and  wontd  m^ely  take  the  botaeo 
over  -ahd  TMam  to  steep  at^heir  villftge.  Tothis 
he  assented,  and  we  then  crossed  irrth  the  horses, 
and,  having  hobbled  them,  relorned  to  tbenrH^amp^ 
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FontoMtely  flieiB  wvmMmg  tlie»  W^tUairallAhf  • 
fmmv  failoBgui^  to  a  tab^  ef  Sk#sh0ne#  or  SMfce 
IBdiani^  rasUUng  to  the  awth  of  th^  Miiltooni^lii^ 
and  Tttiliiii^  oocusimiiHy  the  bea4«  of  tbe  Wottft* 
mUah  creek.  Our  SJifthmiM  v^qEiao^  Sap^J^iirMli^ 
tlnagh  4ia  bftlMg^d  to  a  If  ibe  ftev  the  Masflouriu 
flpoka  tbeaaape  lamg^a^e  as  tUf  prisoii^r;  Mid  bjr 
tiwir  q»eMtt  iivje  wiene  6hle  to  explaia  (ourselves  to 
the  ladiaao^  and  aMiirer  all  their  ioqviiier  vidi 
reipeet  to  .aaneHiCA  and  the  ob^ct  of  eur  journey*. 
Oar  camrenaliim  inspired  Ihf  qi  wiih  arach  e^etafi- 
deace,  and  thef  sooa  Jmogbt  strenil  sick  perscwj 
for  whom  they  requested  our  assistaiu^e*  Wo  uplift- 
terod  Hud  hrokan  am  4if  Mt,  gMe  mm^  relief  to 
aaoAher,  mriiase  Jsnee  mraa  iCoaCraetod  by  rheuai*^ 
Hmm,  and  admhiiftered  ni^haft  we  thought  beQj&fi^^iai 
fisr  aloaiv,  and  craptious  o£  tbe  dkui  oa  jvari^fof 
parte  nf  the  bedy^  whith  anf  Tory  common  difordem 
aaumf  4ihem.  JSnt  lOur jmost  Ealuafale  modtciiie  mm 
eye^wator^  which  ma&  ^Gitrifaated,  and  vhicbf  u»t 
dead,  :thay  acqnired  aery  much :  ihe  comi^llt  qf 
the  eyM»  avcastanad.hy  fiTing  on  the  iiir«ter«  and 
iocreasei  by  fte&ie'Sand  of  the  fdaiM^  \ffing  mw 
uawranaL 

Jl  little  4»eftae  sunvt  the  Chasqnapoqs,  BvosfuA^ 
img  tooae4nuuired»eBanda  fear  women*  came  to 
the  «itli|^e»  aind  ^^■'■■V  ^^^^  WoUawaUato!,  wJm 
weve  about  the  aametmmber>  of  men^  .formed  thefPT 
idires  ia^a^euMle  round  our  camp^  and  waited  ya^ 
patieiitiy  till  aur  men  m^cre  disposed  to  dance^ 
iriiiA  ^ey  liid  ibr^alwBit.an  .hear,  jto  the  mmicM 
the  violin.  HThey  dien  feqiiestfid.io.tee  the  Indiani 
danee.   With  this  Ihey^readily  eamfdiadt  And  the 
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whole  attemblage^  amimiitUig,  with  tiie  women  ancl 
children'  of  the  yillag^e,  to  seTeral  hundred^  stMd 
Uf,  and  sang  and  danced  st  the  some  time.  The 
exercise  was  not,  indeed,  very  violent  nor  very 
gracefnl,  for  the  greater  part  of  them  were  formed 
into  a  solid  column,  round  a  kind  of  hoUow  square^ 
stood  on  the  same  place,  and  merely  ^smped  up  at 
intervals,  to  keep  time  to  the  music.  Some,  how-« 
ever,  of  the  more  active  warriors  entered  the  square 
and  danced  round  it  sideways,  and  some  of  our  men 
joined  in  the  dance,  to  the  great  satisfaction  of  the 
Indians.  The  dance  continued  till  ten  o'clock.  The 
next  morning, 

Tuesday  29,  Yellept  supplied  us  with  two  canoesy 
in  which  we  crossed  with  all  our  baggage  by  eleven 
o'clock ;  but  the  horses  having  strayed  to  some  dia^ 
tauce,  we  could  not  collect  them  in  time  to  reach 
any  fit  place  to  encamp  if  we  began  our  journey, 
as  night  would  overtake  us  before  we  came  to 
water.  We  therefore  thought  it  advisable  to  encamp 
abotjft'a  mile  from  the  (jolumbia,  on  the  mouth  of 
the  WollawoUah  river.  This  is  a  handsome  stream^ 
about  fifty  3rards  wide,  and  four  and  a  half  feet  in 
depth :  its  waters,  which  are  clear,  roll  over  a  bed 
compoded  principally  of  gtavel,  interdiixed  with 
jBome  sand  and  mad;  and  though  the bafiks are  low 
they  da  not  seem  to  be  overflowed.  It  empties  into 
the  Columbia,  about  twelve  or  fifteen  miles  from 
the  entrance  of  Lewis's  river,' and  just  above  a  range 
of  high  hills  crossing  the  Golambia.  *  Its  sources* 
like  those  of  the  Towabiiahiooks,  I«apage,  Youma-- 
lolam,  and  WoilawoUfth,  come,  as  the  Indians  iBr 
form  us,  from  the  north  i(ide  of  a  range  of  mouoh 
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fains  which  we  see  to  the  east  and  southeast/  anil 
whichy  commencing  to  the  south  of  mount  Hood; 
stretch  in  a  northeastern  direction  to  the  neighbour- 
hood of  a  southern  branch  of  Lewis's  river,  at  some 
distance  from  the  Rocky  mountains.  Two  princi-^ 
pal  branches,  however,  of  the  Towahnahiooks,  take 
their  rise  in  mount  Jefferson  and  mount  Hood,  which 
in  fact  appear  to  separate  the  waters  of  the  Mult^ 
nomah  and  G>lumbia.  They  are  now  about  sixty-^ 
five  or  seventy  miles  from  this  place,  and  although 
covered  with  snow,  do  not  seem  high.  To  the  south 
of  these  mountains,  the  Indian  prisoner  says,  there 
is  a  river,  running  towards  the  northwest,  as  large 
as  the  Columbia  at  this  place,  which  is  nearly  a 
mile.  This  account  may  be  exaggerated,  but  it 
serves  to  show,  that  the  Multnomah  must  be  a  yery 
large  river,  and  that  with  the  assistance  of  a  south- 
eastern branch  of  Lewis's  river,  passing  round  the 
eastern  extremity  of  that  chain  of  mountains  in 
which  mounts  Hood  and  Jefferson  are  so  conspicu-^ 
9QS,  waters  the  vast  tract  of  country  to  the  south, 
till  its  remote  sources  approach  those  of  the  Missouri 
and  Rjo  dd  Norde. 

Near  our  camp  is  a  fish-weir,  formed  of  two  cur.- 
tains  of  small  willow  switches,  matted  together 
with  wythes  of  the  same  plant,  and  extending^ 
across  the  river  in  two  parallel  lines  six  feet  asunder^ 
These  are  supported  by  several  parcels  of  poles,t 
in  the  mariner  already  described  as  in  use  among 
the  Shoshonees,  and  are  either  rolled  up  or  let  down 
at  pleasure  for  a  few  feet,  so  as  either  to  suffer  the 
idi  to  pass  or  detahi  them.  A  seine  of  fifteen  or 
eighteep  feet  in  length  is  then  dragged  down  tho 
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an  open,  level,  sandy  plain,  unbroken  except  bj 
l^rge  banks  of  pure  sand,  which  have  drifted  in 
many  parts  of  the  plain  to  the  height  of  fifteen  or 
twenty  feet.  The  rest  of  the  plain  is  poor  in  point 
of  soil,  but  throughout  is  generally  short  grass  in- 
terspersed with  aromatic  shrubs,  and  a  number  of 
plants,  the  roots  of  which  supply  the  chief  suste-' 
nance  of  the  natives.  Among  these  we  observe  a 
root  something  like  the  sweet  potato.  At  the  dis-* 
tance  of  fourteen  miles  we  reached  a  branch  of 
WoUawollah  river,  rising  in  the  same  rang^  of 
fnountains,  and  empties  itself  six  miles  above  the 
mouth  of  the  latter.  It  is  a  bold  deep  stream,  about 
ten  yards  wide,  and  seems  to  be  navigable  for  ca^ 
noes.  The  hills  of  this  cre^k  are  generally  abrupt 
^nd  rocky*  but  the  narrow  bottom  js  very  fertile; 
pnd  both  possess  twenty  times  as  much  timber  as 
the  Columbia  itself;  indeed  we  now  find,  for  the 
first  time  since  leaving  Rockfort,  an  abundancie  of 
firewood.  The  growth  consists  of  Cottonwood,  bircb^ 
fhe  crimson  haw,  red  and  sweet  willow,  choke*p 
pherry,  yellow  currants,  gooseberry,  the  honey- 
suckle lyith  a  white  berry,  rosebushes,  sevenbark, 
sumac,  together  with  some  corn-grass  and  rushes. 
The  advantaj^e  of  a  comfortable  fire  induced  us,  as 
fhe  night  was  come,  to  halt  at  this  place. 

We  were  soon  supplied  by  Drewy  er  with  a  beaver 
and  an  otter,  of  which  we  took  only  a  part  of  the 
beiaver,  apd  gave  the  rest  to  the  Indians.  The  otter 
is  a  favourite  food^  though  much  Inferior,  at  least 
in  our  estimation,  to  the  dog,  which  they  will  not 
feat.  The  horse,  too,  is  seldom  eaten»  and  never, 
f%9Pft  whei)  abfolute  necessity  cpmpels  them  f9 
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eat  2t,  ari  the  6vlj  alternative  to  prevent  tlieir  djingf 
•f  hunger.  This  fastidiousness  does  not,  however^ 
seem  to  proceed  so  much  from  any  dislike  to  the 
food,  as  from  attachment  to  the  animal  itself,  for 
many  of  thetn  ate  very  heartily  of  the  horse-beef 
which  we  gave  them.  At  an  early  hour  in  the 
morning, 

Thursday,  May  1, 180^,  we  collected  our  horseri^ 
and  after  breakfast  set  out  about  seten  o'clock^ 
and  followed  the  road  up  the  creek.  The  loW 
grounds  and  plains  presented  the  same  appearance 
as^  that  of  yesterday,  except  that  the  latter  were 
less  sandy.  At  the  distance  of  nine  miles>  the  Cho-* 
punuish  Indian,  who  was  in  front,  pointed  out  an 
old  anbeaten  road  to  the  left,  which  he  informed  us 
was  our  shortest  route.  Before  venturing,  however, 
to  quit  our  present  road,  which  was  level,  and  not 
only  led  us  in  the  proper  direction,  but  was  well 
snj^lied  with  wood  and  water,  we  halted  to  let  our 
hoFMs  graze  till  the  arrival  of  our  other  guide,  who 
happened  to  be  at  some  distance  behind.  On  coming 
up  he  seemed  much  displeased  with  the  other  In<* 
dian,  and  declared  that  the  road  we  were  pursuing 
.was  the  proper  one;  that  if  we  decided  on  taking 
the  left  road,  it  would  be  necessary  to  remain  till 
to-morrow  morning,  and  then  make  an  entire  day's 
.  march  before  we  could  reach  either  water  or  wood* 
.  To  this  the  Chopunnish  assented,  but  declared  that 
he  himself  meant  to  pursue  that  route,  and  we  there-* 
fore  gave  him  some  powder  and  lead  which  he 
.  requested* 

¥our  hunters,  whom  we  had  sent  out  in  the  mor« 
^offi  jiMued  us  while  we  halted,  and  brought  us  a 
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beave^  tdr  lUMit.  Wd  IhUl  i&A  iMt  l«ii%  of  the 
Ciiopohhtsh  kfc  da)l  b^clifck,  ^d  pfitMed  Wttr  Mbto 
tip  the  cfeel^,  Aitbti^h  A  cMMfry  nteQslr  H  «ikat  we 
Ma  passed  tn  thii  itt'drMh^.  Bat  «t  thfe  dt>Minc«  of 
three  mit^^,  ^'e  htlU  dli  thfe  nbi'th  Aitt  ht^tine  \imtt, 
and  ^e  MtdiU«  6r  Ithe  tnreelt  WiiehM  toftd  a  jptea- 
sant  covDtij*  two  or  three  miles  in  extent  The 
timBer  i6d  Is  tt<6W  Wdte  WbttmUti^^  sad  oar  ^ide 
iellB  us  ^h4t  ^e  thsH  Yidt  VAilft  Either  Wdbd  ttr  iiratti« 
^fom  Ihlft  pl&%«  to  {IV  as  iheK.iA)skdbskee.Wehhv« 
aTready  ft^en  h  liftitti^  '<if  diie^t  of  "rttidi  "w^  Utt«l 
one,  an^  obtef VM  'gf eat  'i^aAtitiek  tiT^t  dtti^w, 
as  well  U  ioVn'e  bt^diis,  'AtibH  pttliAt  IkHA,  itftd 
seVerai  'spici^  d^^lir^tfw  ^((iilttidh  to  ihfe  t>Hrii«HL 
^ere  is,  m  fact,  Vei^  Ittitlt!  dt^lK!HMi%  fiiHhb  ^ 
heralTace  V^i^fe'cbiAifithere  ttthh  di^t  iiiF'aieimifnJi 
bh  the  ktssouri,  eU^  ihat  Htit;  ^k^l*  <atb  ^ARfMi^ 
^  ed  V^astWds'^r  W1frar<s«v  6lb,%ild  Uthte^ttttiife&Ii^ 
Which  give  tt  '4il  lidaittdfatfl  ftite^.  'Ov<n-  ihtUb 
Vide  Wfbms  we  cbhtiiiti(Nl  6n  a  CMrl^  M>^  7$ 
degrees  '<»st,Tin,  )lt'd^«'d&(taiiee  «friJeV«htieiM><tta«k 
Yrbm  where  we  'd;fa<^,  jid^  YKretiQr-lfi±  frbfai  ottt  hiA 
%ncamiAnent,  we  hJihel  toV  th«  ttlglit  MTe  "iM 
Scarcely  racampeil,  %h<tn%rte  yltti^lti^k  HiUtit't/p 
Viom  the  MTbUawoft^  VitU^,  %Hh  k  iJt^  ti^ 
Which  had  'been  left  bbhind  ^ilttdVM^ljr.  "ataft 
which'&ey *had  dbine'aNlrhdJie  Ally's  jbWrhtey  in'tif- 
der  to  restbre.  Ilus  lib't  dfidtj^ltfty  V)i«  the  Wb^ 
pleasing,  bec&iise,  though' v^iryi^b  )lfebbil|f )ttdUB>, 
it  corresponds  periTeciry  With  i^he^d&lAlU  b^tiOOr 
of  the  Wollawdlahs,  among  whom  we  had  Ibit'tatt- 
lessly  several  'knives,  which  werb  'always  ^etiihied 
asaoonas'lbuhd.  lYb  fiidy,  1ad«ed,  JiUtly  dbm» 
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tkit  ipf  itt  thtt  IfidiBM  whom  w  livM  met  smce 
tMtilK^  Iht  <lidMd  Sbttm,  the  WiiUawi^lklia  went 
tte  ^iMM  Mifiiuble,  Ikantst  md  tiiiearc* 


^^%»^i»<»^%»»'»%%^»%»»%% 


t^At^TER  XT. 

Thefwlf 'Mn  ponM-tkeir  nwtc  Wwdg  the  Kootkcotkee  ob  honebuck  widi 
Wollmwolla  gvida-K:hancter  of  i he  country— -the  quamash  and  other  Uon- 
Migltaftt*la  1ftMMr-4he  )NMy  "ftiiA  «ie  >lLiitt4wlrfm  «iMk-l.lhfey4lMM 
Mdl  ma  4*1  ifc^aaiiwie,  4MM  thfe  BW^m  ladiaa-Htbcgr  wrivc  at  the 
Moath  of  the  Kooshooikee— singular  custom  among  the  Chopunnish  women 
— dificiaty  of  purchasing  provtsimti  YmU  the1iafWei,^ntf  the  neW«iWOft*»f 
«he*|Miy  io  «Mtall  iitm'  thb  ClH^itfftM  fl^  ivf  nichHcqUira  lajptawf 
Cbifcc  laniB  ph^ilcUuii,  and  jierfonm  seuoral  ezperimenu  with  success  upon 
the  aativea,  which  ibey  reward-^an  instance  of  their  lionesty'the  distrtse 
»niKliiMnir  Mr  tinurt  ^froViMoai  ^Mthigfte  <#iftt«r«Mfce  ^ftmyttmt^f 
lartt'theTWistsi  M%,  to  who*  was  aounsted  their  horses  during  their 
jonrary  down^4he  quarrel  between  that  chief  and  another  of  his  nation,  on 
tfK  sulject  of  his  hom— the  tadSM  of  this  contffaveiiy<4laM  at>kn^L  HIm 
Mfo  OMk-  tfBtmtUtd  »jr<tiB  iaMrifeitaM  oMhe.party,  ai^  Ihc  hnoMS  fe- 
stMed— extraofdinary  instance  of  Indian  liospitality  towards  strangers — a 
couacn  held  with  the  Chopunnish,  and  the  dbject  of  the  ezpedlthiB  ex* 
'^iOMdt*  hi^«tfe»y  aitiititi<  TtditU  tffldSplMiMitfiiHthe  yaity.i^saln  p<rfora 
luMul^tht  answer  of  the  Chopuanith  to  the  speech  delivered  at  the 
:il,  confimed  by  a  singular  ceremony  of  acquiesceDce<«iliey  pfiiinlse 

YiMftys 'May  i2.  WOS  dtapcddked  Anro  liimtets 
^AMd;  %ut'4be4MHfeiwe  had  yaittrday  ipmchimd 
%Mi  the  iChoiMwiBh,  «l«iMglL  fdofely  rhobUa^* 
MNMriPTMl  ^lo  ibiwflc  l#on  in  the  night/and  m^nt 
%i€k  fo^oin ^hii  <oo«pemoni.  Me  *wm :h»vewr 
<ofeiM]Mii  ^a«d  i>rMgfat  to'iis  abdnt  one  o'dtcic, 
Wd'nf^  'ttete'iet  ftitMtfd.  (For  ihrae  iaU«i)W!e4bU 
lMr6d<a  hdly  Mid  on  (the  north  jtde.of  /tiie.eveefc^ 
t|^po0ite-to  a-wide^bettom,  whete.a;braa4h  fidbiin 
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from  tiie  southwest  moimtaiiis,  which^  thoilgh  co^ 
trered  with  snow,  are  about  twentj^fiye  miles  dis* 
tant,  and  do  not  appear  high.  We  then  entered 
an  extensive  leyel  bottom,  with  about  fifty  acres  of 
land  well  covered  with  pine  near  the  creek,  and 
the  long-leafed  pine  occasionally  on  the  sides  of  the 
hills  along  its  banks.  After  crossing  the  creek  at 
the  distance  of  seven  miles  from  our  camp,  we  re-* 
peated  it  seven  miles  further,  near  the  junction  of 
one  of  its  branches  from  the  northeasts  The  maiA 
stream  here  bears  to  the  south,  towards  the  moun- 
tains where  it  rises,  and  its  bottoms  then  become 
narrow,  as  the  hills  are  higher.  We  followed  ihcf 
course  of  this  northeast  branch  in  a  direction  N« 
45^  E.  for  eight  and  three  quarter  miles,  when  ha- 
ving made  nineteen  miles^  we  halted  in  a  little  1>ot«* 
torn  on  the  north  side.  The  creek  is  here  about 
four  yards  wide,  and  as  far  as  we  cto  perceivcf^  ft 
comes  from  the  east,  but  the  road  here  turns  from 
it  into  the  high  open  plain. 

The  soil  of  the  country  seems  to  improve  u  we 
advance,  and  this  afternoon  we  see,  in  the  bottoms, 
an  abundance  of  quamash  now  in  bloom.  We  killed 
nothing  but  a  duck,  though  we  saw  two  deer  at  a 
distance,  as  well  as  many  sandhill  crows,  curlews, 
and  other  birds  common  to  the  prairies,  tnd  there 
is  much  sign  of  both  beaver  and  otter  along  the 
creaks.  The  three  young  WoUawollahs  c<mtinued 
with  us;  during  the  day  we  observed  them  eating 
the  inner  part  of  the  succulent  stem  of  a  plant  very 
common  in  the  rich  lands  on  the  Mississippi,  Ohio, 
and  its  branches.  It  is  a  large  coarse  plant,  with  a 
temate  leaf,  the  leaflets  of  which  are  three-lobed. 
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and  coyered  with  a  woolly  pubescence,  while  the- 
flower  aad  fnictification  resemble  that  of  the  parsnip. 
Oa  tasting  this  plant  we  fonnd  it  agreeable,  and 
ate  heartily  of  it  without  4iny  inconvenience. 

Saturday  3.  We  set  out  at  an  early  hour,  and 
crossed  the  high  plains,  which  we  found  more  fer- 
tile and  less  sandy^  than  below;  yet,  though  the 
grass  is  taller,  there  are  very  few  aromatic  shrubs. 
After  pursuing  a  course  north  25  degrees  east  foe 
twelve  miles,  we  reached  the  Kinnooenim.  Thiff 
creek  rises  in  the  southwest  mountains,  and  though 
only  twelvt&  yards  wide,  dischiu*ges  a  considerable 
body  of  water  into  Lewis's  river,  a  few  miles  above 
the  narrows.  Its  bed  is  pebbled,  its  banhs  low,  and 
the  hills  near  its  sides  high  and  nigged;  but  in  its 
narrow  bottoms  are  found  some  cotton  wood,  willoWi^ 
and  the  underbrush,  which  grows  equally  on  the 
east  branch  of  the  WollawoUah.  After  dining  at 
the  Kinnooenim,  we  resumed  our  journey  over  the 
hig^  -  plains^  in  die  direction  of  north  45  degrees 
east,  and  reached,  at  the  distance  of  three  miles,  a 
small  branch  of  that'  creek  about  five  yards  wide. 
The  lands  in  its  neighbourhood  are  composed  of  a 
dark  rich  loam ;  its  hill  sides,  like  those  of  the  Kin«r 
nooenim,  are  high,  its  bottoms  narrow,  aiMi  possess 
but  little  timber.  It  increased  hqwever  in  quantity 
as  we  advanced  alqng  the  northr'aide  of.  the  creek 
for  eleven  miles.  At  that  distance  we  were  agree* 
ably  surprised  by  the  appearance  of  Weakkoonut, 
or  the  Indian  whom  we  had  called  thisoJU^horn, 
from  the  circumstance  of  his  wearing  a  liorh  of  that 
animal,  suspended  from  his  left  arm.  'H^  bad  gona 
(ff^wnwith  us  last  ^  year  along  Lewit-sriver^^and 
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the  nalivet  for  our  weufiiot^  m  19,  mMe^n^,  Hifi 
flrat  chief  ef  «  larg^  hmH  of  Cboi^pnwfhs  ««l 
hearing  that  wo  were  on  ^r  return,  he  |ni4  came 
^Hh  ten  of  hit  warriwf  to  moot  «a*  Ho  mm  inmed 
hack  with  luu  and  wo  oonliwiad  np  the  h#ttfiQ»of 
Hkt  creek  for  two  ipiloe^liU  the  ro«4  h^vm  to  J^a?^ 
the  croek>  mui  «roii  tho  hiU  to  the  }4imt.  Wo 
tberefove  esMiapeil  l»f  the  niffht  Hiacfwr«i>f  eftr 
tonwood*  after  we  had  m^doa  dMogfeeaWa  jomn^ 
of*wcnty««ightaNloa.  ]>iuwg  tha  yroatw  |»9rt  1^ 
Ae  4a7  the  ur  wm  fcMn  mA  ooM»  and  it  altept 
Bately  raiaed,  hail»l  and  taowfd;  \iot,  ttviyh  the 
wind  blew  with  greai  ^iolenoe*  it  was  fiytipiiately 
fy^m  the  aoathwwt^  oftd  oil  aw  bm^  We  had 
coMmneA  at  diaiior  the  latt  o£  par  dfiod  loaeat,  fnd 
nearly  ail  th#t  wao  left  cf  tho  ddCf^i  i^  that  ipso 
wppedTory  aeantily  aa4ha  reaiaiiider«.wid  IM  P%^ 
thing  for  ^kHmorrow.  Weahkoenvjb  fMrnvMh  W^ 
aared  M  that  there wae  a hotiie 49  ^ 4ay«r  at^ 
gr«at  difltaooe,  where  me  mght  mp|4f  ewaeWea 
with  'pravifimii.  We  How  WMsod  emr  gnjifteand  Iho 
W>ollawoltaha»  who  left  m  abmirtlgr  this  moipiiiig^ 
and  never  retismed^  Alter  a  tdmgr^foUe  Mfht  «f^ 
aoHeoted  mvr  /horses  at  an  HHisjIiy  hwr* 

Sunday  4»  and  ^TDeaeded  wilh  a<eoat>nquitiiQ<of 
Ibe  panif  weatiier.  We  arenow-atBiaaer  .1»rthe  soat^ 
w«ot  tnoaatains,  which  Ofipear  to  hoopwe  lowisrifff 
they  addaace  towanfa  ibe  wvtheeat.  We-fi^low^ 
the  roadiorer  IhcjiplabM,  nfwth-M  degjrpee  teapjtj  (w 
fodr  ailes  %'a  arraviiie,  n^herewas  'the  «iwoe  lif  # 
ioMdl  creek/iiown  tbehiUy  eaid  rooky  laAtOiofAi^lMh 
wa  >prppeeded  i^  ei|^  jnihs  to  i^  m^in»9  iWto 
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^18*8  river,  about  seven  milefii  and  a  half  above 
the  month  of  the  Kooskooskee.   Near  thU  place  we 
found  the  house  of  which  Weahkoonnt  had  men- 
tioned, and  where  we  now  halted  for  breakfast.    It 
contained  six  families,  but  so  miserably  poor,  that 
all  we  could  obtain  from  them  were  two  lean  dogs^ 
and  a  few  large  cakes  of  half  cured  bread,  made 
of  a  root  riesembling  the  sweet  potatoe,  of  all  which 
we  contrived  to  form  a  kind  of  soup.    The  soil  of 
the  plain  is  good,  but  it  has  no  timben    The  range 
of  southwest  mountains  is  about  fifteen  miles  above 
us,  but  continues  to  lower,  and  is  still  covered  with 
snow  to  its  base«  After  giving  a  passage  to  Lewis's 
river»  near  their  northeastern  e^itremity,  they  ter- 
minate in  a  high  level  plain  between  that  river 
and  the  Kooskooskee.    The  salmon  not  having  yet 
called  them  to  the  rivers,  the. greater  part  of  the 
Chopunnish  are  now  dispersed  in  villages  through 
this  plain,  for  the  purpose^  of  collecting  quamash 
and  cows,  which  here  grow  in  great  abundance, 
the  soil  being  extremely  fertile,  and  in  many  places 
covered  with  ihfi  long-leafed  pine,  the  larch,  and 
balsam-fir,  which  contribute  to  render  it  less  thirsty 
than  the  open  unsheltered  plains.    After  our  repast 
we  continued  our  route  along  the  west  side  of  the 
river,  where,  as  well  as  on  the  opposire  shore,  the 
high  hills  approach  it  closely,  till  at  the  distanoe  of 
three  miles  we  baited  opposite  tp  two  houses:  the 
inhabitants  consisted  of  five  families  of  Chopunnish, 
among  whom  were  Tetoh  or  Sky,  the  younger  of 
the  two  chiefs  who  accompanied  us  in  the  autumn 
to  the  great  falls  of  the  Columbiai  and  also  our  old 
voii.  II.  2v 
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pilot  who  h»d  tMAudktU  hb  idown  the  riter  to  fhe 
Ck>ItimUa.  They  tx>tii  iwlirised  w  te  ipratt  here,  sad 
ascend  %he  Koodkoeobee  4Mi  the  HottheiBt  eide^  Ifatf 
beiiij^  the  shortest  iittd  bert  toiute  to  Ibe  forks  #f 
thfft  river,  wb«re  we  «ho^d  find  the  Twitfkedhair, 
in  whose  chat^e  we  left  our  horses^  and  to  wfaidi 
place  they  pfotaAsed  4o  show  ns  the  way«  We  did 
not  hesitate  to  Mcept  this  <^r,  and  Uterefoi^ 
crossed  with  the  asMlaiice  of  three  canoev;  but  as 
the  night  was  coming  on^  we  purchased  a  little 
wood  and  some  roots-tff  cows/imd  encamped,  thec^ 
we  had  made  vnly  fifteen  miles  to*day .  Tlte  eve- 
ning proved  cdM  and  disagreeable,  nndihefurims 
crowded  romd  our  fiire  in  f  uch  immben,  that  we 
could  scarcely  cook  or  keep  ourselves  wurni.  At 
these  houses  x>f  ^Ohopunnish  we  observed  a  small 
hiit>  'wiih  a  Single  fire,  which,  we  tte  informed,  is 
uppropriated  for  wumen  who  are  uftdergoing  «tbe 
opetatmn ^Vhe  menses;  there  they  are ^liged  to 
retretft;  the  men  are  not  permitted  to  approadi 
wHhin  a  Mrtaln  ^iitanee  of  titem;  and  when  My 
thing  is  to  be  conveyed  to  those  deserted  females, 
the  peitm  throws  it  to  Ibem  ftMTty  or  fifty  paces  dfi; 
andih^nretiMS.  It  is  dogiilar,  hideed,  tfaatamongit 
the  natioiB  of  the  wiUlemess,  the^e  ihoifla  be  fbaad 
customs  and  rites  s6  neatly  reSenAIing  those  <)f  the 
Jews.  It  is  aearcely  iiecessary  to  aShide  more  par- 
ticularly to  the  uncleamsesa  rf  ffewiih  (females,  and 
the  ritea  of  purtfictttion. 

Monday  5.  We  collected  our  horses,  and  at  seven 
o'cloiik  set  forward  alone;  for  Weahkoontft,  whose 
i>€ople  resided  above  ou  the  west  sid«  of  Leti  fe^i 
river,  continued  his  route  homeward  when  we 


erosKd  to  fhe  huts.    Oodr  road  vm  acroas  the  plaing 
ihr  dnr  and  a  half  miles^  te  the  entUAce  of  the 
KoeikooBkee.    We  then,  proceeikd  up  that  ri^ver, 
ani  at  fite  miles  reached  a  large  mat  house,  bitt 
coald  not  procure  any  proirisiaiift  from  the  faihabir 
iaite;  howercar  on  reaching  aiMither  three  miles  be- 
yoK^  we  were  svffprised  at  tl»e  liberality  of  an  Ii>- 
diaiv  who  gave  cap|;aia  Clar&e  a  very  elegant  grey 
man,  for  which  all  he  t eqnestejl  was  a  phial  of  eye* 
water,     i^aat  aatumn^  while  we  were  encamped  at 
tte  month  of  flie^Chopnanidi  river,  a  man  who  poTtx*- 
plainedef  a  pain  in  hia  hnee  and  thigh,  waa  bronght 
to  aa,  in  faopea  of  receiving  relief*  The  man  waa  to 
appearance  recovered  from  hia  diaorder,  though  he 
had  not  walked  &r  some  time :  but  that  we  might 
not  dmappqint  tbem,  captain  Clarke,  with  mnch 
earemany,  washed  and  rubbed  hsa  aore  Kmb,  and 
gave  him  aome  yolatile  Jiniment  to  continue  the 
operation,  which  either  caused,  or  rather  did  not 
prevent  hia  recovery.    The  man  grateftilly  circu- 
lated our  praises,  and  our  fame  as  physicians  was 
iacreaaed  by  the  efilcacy  of  some  eye-water,  which 
we  gave  them  at  the  same  time.    We  are  by  no 
means  dispieaaed  at  this  new  reaoqrce  for  obtaining 
aabaistence,  as  they  will  give  ua  no  provisiona  with- 
out merchandise,  and  our  atock  is  now  very  much 
reduced :  we  caaijkioiialy  ahrtain  from  giving  them 
any  bat  harmless  medicines;  and  as  we  cannot  pos- 
sibly do  harm,  our  prescriptions,  though  unsanc- 
tioned by  the  faculty,  may  be  taaeftil,  and  are  en- 
titled to  some  remuneration.  Toor  miles  beyond  this 
boose  we  came  to  anodier  large  one,  containing  ten 
lamilies,  if  here  we  h^ted^  and  made  our  dinner  on 
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two  dogs  and  a  small  quantity  of  roots,  which  we 
did  not  procure  without  much  difficulty.  IVhibt 
we  were  eating,  an  Indian  standing  by,  and  look<^ 
ing  with  great  derision  at  our  eating  d<^»  threw 
a  poor  halfostarved  puppy  almost  into  captain 
Lewis's  plate,  laughing  heartily  at  the  humour  of 
it.  Captain  Lewis  took  up  the  animal,  and  flung  it 
with  great  force  into  the  fellow^s  face^  and  seizing 
his  tomahawk,  threatened  to  cut  him  down  if  he 
dared  to  repeat  such  insolence.  He  immediately 
withdrew,  apparently  much  mortified,  and  we  con- 
tinued our  repast  of  dog  very  quietly.  Here  we 
met  our  old  Chopunnish  guide,  with  his  family,  and 
soon  afterwards  one  of  our  horses,  which  had  been 
separated  from  the  rest  in  the  charge  of  the  Twist* 
edhair,  and  been  in  this  neighbourhood  for  several 
weeks,  was  caught  and  restored  to  us.  After  din^ 
ner  we  proceeded  to  the  entrance  of  Colter's  creek, 
at  the  distance  of  four  miles,  and  having  made 
twenty  and  a  half  miles,  encamped  on  the  lower  side 
of  it.  Colter's  creek  rises  not  far  from  the  Rocky 
mountains,  and  passing  in  the  greater  part  of  its 
course  through  a  country  well  supplied  with  pine, 
discharges  a  large  body  of  water.  It  is  about  twen-* 
ty-five  yards  wide,  with  a  pebbled  bed  and  low 
banks.  At  a  little  distance  from  us  are  two  Chopun^ 
nish  houses,  one  of  which  contains  eight  families, 
and  the  other,  much  the  largest  we  have  ever  seen, 
inhabited  by  at  least  thirty.  It  is  rather  a  kind  of 
shed,  built  like  all  the  other  huts,  of  straw  and  mats, 
in  the  form  of  the  roof  of  a  house,  one  hundred  and 
fifty-six  feet  long,  and  about  fifteen  feet  wide, 
Qh^^d  at  th^  enflSf  and  having  a  number  of  doori 
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on  each  ^de.  The  yast  interior  is  without  partitions^ 
hot  the  fire  of  each  family  is  kindled  in  a  row  along 
the  middle  of  the  buildings  and  about  ten  feet  apart^, 
The  village  is  the  residence  of  one  of  the  principal 
chiefs  of  the  nation^  who  is  called  Neeshnepahk- 
eeook,  or  Cotnose^  from  the  circumstance  of  having 
his  nose  cut  from  the  stroke  of  a  lance  in  battle  with 
the  Snake  Indians.  We  gave  him  a  small  medal, 
hot  though  he  is  a  great  chief,  his  influence  among 
his  own  people  does  not  seem  to  he  considerable, 
and  his  countenance  possesses  very  little  intelli-^ 
gence.  We  arrived  very  hungry  and  weary,  but 
could  not  purchase  any  provisions,  except  a  small 
quantity  of  the  roots  and  bread  of  the  cows.  They 
had,  however,  heard  of  our  medical  skill,  and  made 
many  applications  for  assistance;  but  we  refused 
to  do  any  thing  unless  they  gave  us  either  dogs  or 
horses  to  eat.  We  had  soon  nearly  fifty  patients. 
A  chief  brought  his  wife  with  an  abscess  on  her 
back,  and  promised  to  furnish  us  with  a  horse  to- 
morrow if  we  would  relieve  her.  Captain  Clarke 
therefore  opened  the  abscess,  introduced  a  tent,  and 
dressed  it  with  basiKeon.  We  prepared  also,  and 
distributed  some  doses  of  the  flour  of  sulphur  and 
cream  of  tartar,  with  directions  for  its  use.  For 
these  we  obtained  several  dogs,  but  too  poor  for 
use,  and  we  therefore  postponed  our  medical  operas 
tiona  till  the  morning.  In  the  meantime  a  number 
of  Indians,  beside  the  residents  of  the  village, 
gathered  about  us  or  encamped  in  the  woody 
bottom  of  the  creek. 

In  the  evening  we  learned,  by  means  of  a  Snake 
Indian,  who  bappened  tp  be  at  this  pla^e^  that  ono 
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the  old  iii€n  hag  1>m»  endMT^inng;  ta  excUtt 
pr^jocticeft  against  w^  hy  obs^F^ing  th^t  be  th««|^ 
-we  wef«  bad  meni  aii4  cafi^  heEe«  moat  fK«tM24jr« 
Jbr  (he  pavpt se  of  btttkig  ih^m^  1h  CMrder  to  Ktfno^e 
9wh  inpceMion9»  we  made  a  8i>oeoh4  m,  iirhkfa^  bj^ 
meftM  of  the  SnaJbe  Iiidiaa>  we  told  tfaam  our  esa«m- 
try,  and  aU  the  purposef  of  our  Y««it  WhUe  w« 
were  rage^4  m  fhie  eeciipatio»»  we  ware  jeiAed 
hf  Waabbeq««M»  who  aiflktcd  w  ia  effaoEHg  aO  wnr 
favourable  impaesiioiia  fteoi/ibe  aijiiideof  tb^Iadia«iiii 
Tha  foJlewie^  nMvrniag* 

Taeadiay  f^  ev  sMotiee  beaa^ia  moae  yaliiable. 
The  weiM»  decleaedi  tba4  abehad  ykf*  betten  than 
M  any  time  «Hce  bet  illnoas.    She  waa  tlierei«re 
dmaied  a;  ^^cMi  tm^  audi  Iter  bvahaBd^  aecordiii^ 
fD  preenite,  bnauf^i  w  » bcnraf »  whieh  we  ipiiaae^ 
diailely  bHftadw  Beeidea  tMi  w^oMe,  we  bad  erewda 
of  otbAv  apfdicaiila^  ebkily  a01iet9d  with  lore  ^y^^ 
nd  a£tef  adaiinirtef lag  tm^  iham  for  several  himnw 
liaaiid  MBSclTee  euca^  vmre  ia  poMewon  of  a  plea- 
tiftil  meal;,  for  the  iahafaitAnia  he^an  to  be  HHire 
MeoiMaeda4mgi»  mA  eae  of  ti^em  e^«»  g^ve  ms  a 
luarse  for  out  remediea  to  Im  dai^fhtert  a  Kttle  g^rl, 
who  waa  afflic^edi  wkb  th^  rbeitmatiam.  We  mo«e- 
over  eidhaoged  one  of  our  hoieea  with  WeahkocK 
Mut,  by  tbeaddAliwof  a  wiaU  flag«.  which  paocQnei 
Bf  an  esceHent  lorrel  horae.    We  here  fouad  thre« 
BMtt,  of  a  iialiiiii  eaJled  S&eeteami«h>  who  re«ide  a$ 
tha  fklla  of  a  large  uiMetp  emptyUig  itself  into  the . 
north  side  of  the  Columbia.  This  riYer  takes  its  riae 
from  a  large  lake  in  the  moniitaine^  at  no  great 
distance  fVam  the  foils  where  these  oaAiiaes  lire.  We 
shail  desigaate  this,  ri?  er»  be^aAer^i  by  iht  Qane  ^f 
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Ottrfce^g  lieet,  tt  ve  do/iioC  know  its  Ittdkui  ^p]pel- 
litioii,  ind  we  are  the  &8t  whiteli  who  hme  :ever 
▼iflited  itB  prmcipd  l^rtiM^hM ;  £or  ihe  Great  Lftk^ 
rnrer^  mentioned  by  Mr.  Fidler>  if  at  all  conneotad 
witii  Clarke*6  viTer,  muit  •he  a  very  iaeoiididenaUa 
braniilu  To  this  TtTei:^  moreover^  H^hich  tvie  hftva 
hitfierto  caHod  Ciarke'g  nvftt,  which  riseg  ia  4he 
soatfawert  momrtalnt,  we  reatoted  )the  luime  at 
TowriiBahiOiAfl,  Hkt  name  by  whieh  it  is  kwMm 
(0  the  Eoee^hnra.  In  droes  ^and  ^appetrattce  Umoo 
Skeetsomish  were  not  io  be  4i8tiofuiBhad  £ran  the 
Chopannish;  hot  their  laognage  is  eniirely  dift^ 
rest,  a  circnmstaiice  which  we  Aid  fiot  ieam  iill 
Aeff  departere,  nviien  it  waa  too  lale  to  intoqiiM 
firom  them. a  vocabulary. 

Aboat  'two  oV^kck  we  collected  oar  horaes  tmA 
•et  out,  accompanied  by  Woahkoomit  witii  ten  or 
tw^e  men,  fuid  .a  man  w^o  gaid  he  waa-the  brothar 
of  ahe  TMstedbatr.  At  four  miles  we  came  to  a 
aingle  home  of  rthvee  CanulieB^  bnt  we  ^oonld  net 
procnoe  (pmmsionB  of  any  kind;  and  ttrt  milm  jfnr- 
Jher  we  halted  for  the  night  near  anofber  home» 
hoik  iike  ihe  reM;,  of  sticks^  mats  and  dried  hay^ 
and  containing  aix  families.  It  was  now  ao  difilcnlt 
to  pffoonve  any  ahing  to  .eat«  that  ;onr  -chief  depen- 
dence "vmB  cat  Ae  horse  iwhioh  we  laoeired  yastar» 
da^^r  medicine;  fbnt  to  onr  groat  disappointment 
WImike  At  rope  bj  which  he  was  oonfintd^-made 
Ub  ese^pe^  and  left  us  aupperless  in  the  rain.  Tfate 
JMflCt  aaonnng, 

Wedneaby  7,  Weahfcoonut  and  his  party  left  os« 
and  we  proceeded  up  the  river  with  the  .brother  •of 
Ihe  Twiatedhair  aa  a  guide.    The  Komkooskoe  is 
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now  rising  fast,  the  water  is  clear  and  cold^  and  atf 
all  the  rocks  and  shoals  are  now  covered,  the  navi- 
gation is  safe,  notwithstanding  the  rapidity,  of  the 
current  The  timber  begins  about  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Colter's  creek,  and  consists  chiefly  of  loiig^ 
leafed  pine.  After  going  four  miles,  we  reached  a 
house  of  six  families,  below  the  entrance  of  a  small 
creek,  where  our  guide  advised  us  to  cross  the  river, 
as  the  route  was  better,  and  the  game  more  abun- 
dant, near  the  mouth  of  the  Chopunnish.  We  there' 
fore  unloaded,  and,  by  means  of  a  single  canoe, 
passed  to  tHe  south  side  in  about  four  hours,  during 
which  time  we  dined.  An  Indian  of  one  of  the 
houses  now  brought  two  canisters  of  powder,  which 
his  dog  had  discovered  under  ground  in  a  bottom 
Bome  miles  above.  We  immediately  knew  them  to 
be  the  same  we  had  buried  last  autumn,  and  as  he 
had  kept  them  safely,  and  had  honesty  enough  to 
return  them,  we  rewarded  htm  inadequately,  but  as 
well  as  we  could,  with  a  steel  for  striking  fire.  We 
set  out  at  three  o'clock,  and  pursued  a  difficult  and 
atony  road  for  two  miles,  when  we  left  the  river, 
and  ascended  the  hills  on  the  right,  which  beg^n  to 
resemble  mountains.  But  when  we  r^iched  the 
heights,  we  saw  before  us  a  beautiful  level  country, 
partai^ly  ornamented  with  the  long4eafed  pine,  and 
supplied  with  an  excellent  pasture  of  thick  grass, 
and  a  variety  of  herbaceous  plants,  the  abundant 
productions  of  a  dark  rich  soil.  In  many  parts  of 
the  plain,  the  earth  is  thrown  up  into  little  mounds, 
by  some  animal,  whose  habits  most  resemble  those 
of  the  salamander;  but  although  these  tracks  are 
scattered  over  all  the  plains  from  the  Mississippi  to 


the  PAcidc,  ve  liave  never  yet  becm  able  to  ol»iaiii 
a  sight  of  the  animiil  iteelf. 

Ag  we  tniered  the  {diain,  NeeshnepahlLeeook,  the 
Cutaote,  overtook  us,  and  after  accompanying  us  a 
'  few  milee,  ttimed  to  the  right,  to  Tieit  iome  of  his 
people,  who  were  now  gathering  roota  in  the  plaim 
BftTing  croseed  the  plain  a  little  to  the  fonth  of 
east,  we  descended  a  long  steep  hill,  at  the  diatAncO 
of  fire  miles,  to  a  ereek  six  yards  wide,  Hrhich  emp*» 
ties  itself  into  the  Kooskooskee,  We  ascended  this 
little  stream  for  a  mile^  and  eiKumped  at  an  Indian 
establishment  of  six  houses,  Hrhich  seem  to  have 
keen  reeenlly  era^^iiated.  Here  we  were  joined  by 
Neeshnepahkee,  and  the  Shoshonee  who  had  infers 
preted  for  us  on  the  fifth. 

From  the  plain  we  observed  that  the  spurs  of  tiisk 
Reeky  mounlains  Rre  still  perfectly  covered  with 
snow,  %kioh  the  Indians  informs  us  is  so  deep,  that 
we  shall  not '  be  able  to  pass  before  the  next  ftiU 
moon,  that  is,  the  first  of  June ;  tiiough  others  place 
^  time  for  crosring  at  a  still  greater  distance.  To 
its,  who  are  desiraus  of  reaching  the  plaint  of  the 
IkfisBoitri,  iJFfor  no  other  reason,  for  the  purpose  of 
enjoying  a  good  meal,  this  intelligence  was  by  no 
laeaas  welcome,  and  gave  no  refish  to  the  remain-^ 
der  of  the  hone  killed  at  Colter's  creek.  Which 
formed  our  supper,  part  of  which  had  already  been 
onr  dinner.  Obeerving,  however,  some  deer,  and  a 
great  appearance  of  more,  we  determined  to  make 
an  attempt  to  get  some  of  them^  and  therefore,  after 
a  cold  night's  rest, 
Thoraday  8,  most  of  the  huttters  iet  stat  at  day-^ 
tow  If.  a  x  ' 
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light<    By  eleTcn  o'clock  they  all  retnhied  with 
four  deer,  and  a  duck  of  an  uncommon  kind,  which, 
with  the  remuns  of  our  horse,  formed  a  stock  of 
provisions  such  as  we  had  not  lately  posseseed* 
Without  our  facilities  of  procuring  subsistence  with 
guns,  the  natives  of  this  country  must  often  suffer 
Tery  severely.     During  last  winter  they  were  so 
much  distressed  for  food,  that  they  were  cA>liged  to 
boil  and  eat  the  moss  growing  on  the  pine  trees.  At 
the  same  period  they  cut  ddwn  nearly  all  the  long^ 
leafed  jnnes,  which  we  observe  on  the  ground^  for 
the  purpose  of  collecting  its  seed,  which  resemble 
in  size  and  shape  that  of  the  large  sun-flower,  and 
when  roasted  or  boiled  is  nutritious  and  not  dis- 
agreeable to  the  taste.    At  the  present  sea^n  they 
peel  this  pine  tree,  and  eat  the  inner  and  succulent 
bark :  in  the  creek  near  ds  they  also  procure  trout 
by  means  of  a  falling  trap,  constructed  on  the  same 
plan  with  those  common  to  the  United  States.  We 
gave  Neeshnepahkeeook  and  his  people  some  of  our 
game  and  horse^^beef,  besides  the  entrails  of  the 
deer,  and  four  fawns  which  we  found  inode  two  of 
them.  They  did  not  eat  any  of  it  perfectly  caw,  but 
the  entrails  had  very  little  cooking ;  the  fawns  were 
boiled  whole,  and  the  hide,  hair  and  entrails  all 
consumed.    The  Shoshonee  was  offended  at  not 
having. as  mnch  venison  as  he  wished,  and  refused 
to  interpret ;  but  as  we  took  no  notice  of  him,  he 
became  ^ery  officious  in  the  course  of  a  few  hours, 
and  made  many  offers  to  reinstate  himself  in  our 
favour.  The  mother  of  the  Twistedhair  and  Neesh* 
nepahkeeook  now  drew  a  sketch,  which  vre  pre- 
served, of  all  the  waters  west  of  the  Rocky  monn- 
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iftiofl.  They  make  the  main  mnthern  branch  of 
Lewis's  riyer  much  more  extensive  than  the  other, 
and  place  a  great  number  of  Shodionee  villages  on 
its  western  side^ 

Between  three  and  fonr  o^eleck  in  the  afternoon 
we  set  out,  in  company  with  Needmepahkeeook  and 
other  Indians,  the  brother  of  the  T  wistedhair  having 
left  ns.  Onr  route  was  up  a  high  steep  hill  to  a  le- 
vel plain,  with  little  .wood,  through  which  ve  passed* 
in  a  direction  parallel  to  the  river,  for  four  miles, 
when  we  met  tiie  Twistedhair  and  six  of  his  people* 
To  this  chief  we  had  confided  onr  horses,  and  a  part 
of  oar  saddles,  last  autumn,  and  we  therefore  formed 
very  unfavourable  conjectures,  on  finding  that  he 
received  us  with  great  coldness*  Shortly  after  he 
b^an  to  speak  in  a  very  loud,  angry  manner,  and 
was  ansi^ered  by  Neeshnepahkeeook.  We  now  dis- 
covered that  a  violent  quarrel  had  arisen  between 
these  chiefs,  on  the  subject,  as  we  afterwards  un* 
derstood,  of  our  horses.  But  as  we  could  npt  learn 
the  cause,  and  were  desirous  of  terminating  the  dis^ 
pute,  we  interposed,  and  told  them  we  should  go 
on  to  the  first  water  and  encamp.  We  therefore  set 
<mt,  followed  by  all  thelndians,  and  haying  reached, 
at  two  miles  distance,  a  small  stream,  running  to 
the  right,  we  encamped  with  the  two  chiefs  and 
their  little  bands,  forming  separate  camps,  at  a  dis-r 
tance  from  each  other.  They  all  appeared  to  be  in 
an  ill  humour,  and  as  we  had  already  heard  reports, 
that  the  Indians  had  discovered  and  carried  off  our 
•addles,  and  that  the  horses  were  very  much  scat* 
tered,  we  began  to  be  uneasy  lest  there  shoifld  be 
too  much  foundation  for  the  report.  We  \ver^  tl^er^r 
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fore  anxioiis  to  reconcile  the  two  chiefs  ^  soon  ^ 

poBsible,  aiid  desired  the  Shoshonee  to  interpret  for 

us,  while  we  attemi)%ed  a  mediation;  but  he  pt- 

remptorily  refused  to  speak  a  word : '  he  obterred, 

that  it  was  a  quarrel  between  the  two  chiefs,  and 

he  had  therefore  no  ri^hi  to  interfere :  nor  eoald 

all  imt  representations,  that  by  merely  repeating 

what  We  said,  he  could  not  possibly  be  colisidered 

as  kneddUug  between  the  chtefs,  induct  him  to  take 

any  part  in  It.   Soon  affierwahls  Drewyer  returned 

from  hunting^,  and  was  sent  to  invitie  the  Twisted* 

hair  Ho  come  ai)d  smoke  with  us.    He  accepted  the 

invitation,  and  M  we  were  smpkhig^  tiie  pipe  oTer 

our  fire,  he  informfed  us,  that  according  to  his  pro** 

mis^,  on  leafing  us  at  the  falb  of  the  Columbia,  he 

bad  collected  our  horses^  and  taken  charge  of  them, 

lis  sooti  as  he  had  r^ched  home.    But  about  this* 

time  Neeshnepahkeeook   and   Tiinnaebemootoolt, 

the  Brokeilafm,  who,  as  we  passed,  had  been  on  a 

w^r  party  agaifiM  the  Shosfaonees  ou  the  south 

branch  of  Lewis's  river,  returned, '  and  becoming 

Jealous  of  him,  because  'the  horses  had  beep  cea^ 

fided  to  his  care,  were  constantly  quarrelKng  with 

him.    At  lerfgth,  being  an  old  man,  and  miwilling 

fo  Uye  in  perpetual  dispute  with  the  two  chiefs,  be 

had  given  up  the  care  of  the  horses,  which  had  con-r 

sequently  become  Vfsry  mnch  scattered,  The  greater 

part  of  them  were,  however,  still  in  this  neighboar«r 

hood ;  some  in  the  forks  betweep  the  Chopunnish 

and  Kposkooskee,  and  three  or  four  at  the  village 

pf  the  Brokenurm,  about  half  a  day's  march  higher 

up  the  river.  He  sidded,  that  on  the  rise  of  the  rirer 

In  the  spring,  the  earth  had  ffdlen  from  the  dopr  of 


the  cache^  fttid  exposed  the  saddles,  some  of  vbich 
kad  probably  been  lost;  Imt  as  soon  as  he  was  ac- 
qaainted  with  the  sitnatton  of  them,  he  had  theni 
boned  in  anoUier  deposit,  where  they  now  are.  He 
now  promised  that  if  we  wonld  stay  to-morrow  at 
his  house,  a  few  miles  from  this  place,  he  would 
edlect  such  of  the  horses  as  were  in  the  neighbour^ 
hood,  and  send  his  young  men  for  those  in  the  forka 
oyer  the  Kooskooskee.  He  moreover  advised  os  to 
visit  the  Brokenarm,  who*  was  a  chief  of  great  emi- 
nence, and  that  he  would  himself  guide  ns  to  hie 
dwelling.  We  told  him  that  we  meant  to  follow  his 
advice  in  every  respect;  that  we  had  confided  our 
horses  to  his  charge,  and  expected  that  he  would 
deliver  them  to  ns,  on  which  we  should  willingly 
pay  htm  the  two  guns  and  amnranition  as  we  had 
promised.  With  this  he  seem«d  very  much  pleased, 
and  declared  that  he  would  use  every  exertion  to 
restore  our  horses.  We  now  sent  for  the  Cutnose, 
and  after  smoking  for  some  time,  took  occasioii  i0 
express  to  the  two  chiefs,  our  regret  at  seeing  a 
misunderstanding  between  them.  Neeshnepab**^ 
keeook  t<dd  us,  that  the  Twistedhair  was  a  bad  old 
man,  and  wore  two  faces;  for  instead  of  taking 
care  of  our  horses,  he  had  snflPered  his  young  men 
to  hunt  with  titem,  so  that  they  had  been  very  much 
injured,  and  that  it  was  for  this  reason  that  the 
Bnriienarm  and  himself  had  forbidden  him  to  use 
them.  The  Twistedhair  made  no  reply  tt>  this 
speech,  after  which  we  told  Neeshnepahkeeok  of  our 
arrangement  for  to-morrow*  He  appeared  very 
well  satisfied,  and  said  that  he  would  himself  go 
Hf^th  ns  to  the  Qrpkenarm,  who  expected  that  w« 
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would  see  him,  and  who  had  two  bad  horses  for  us, 
an  expression  by  which  was  meant  that  he  intended 
making  us  a  present  of  two  valuable  horses.  That 
chief,  he  also  informed  qs,  had  been  apprised  of  our 
want  of  provisions,  and  sent  fonr  young  men  to 
meet  us  with  a  supply;  but  having  taken  a  diffe- 
rent road  they  had  missed  ust  After  this  interview 
we  retired  to  rest  at  a  late  \k9yjc,  and  ip  the  mor^ 
ning, 

Friday  9,  after  sending  pnt  several  hunters,  we 
proceeded  through  a  level  rich  country,  similar  to 
that  of  yesterday,  for  six  miles,  when  we  reached 
the  house  of  the  Twistedhai^,  situated  near  some 
larch  trees  and  a  few  bushes  of  the  bsilsam-fir.    It 
was  built  in  the  usual  form,  pf  sticl^s,  mats,  and 
dried  hay ;  and  although  it  contained  no  more  than 
two  fires  and  twelve  persons,  was  provided  with  the 
customary  appendage  of  a  small  hut#  to  yrhich  te^ 
males  in  certain  situations  were  to  retreat.  As  soon 
as  we  halted  at  this  place,  we  went  with  the 
Twtstedhair  to  the  spot  where  he  had  buried  our 
saddles,  and  two  other  young  Indians  were  de- 
spatched after  the  horses,    Our  hunters  joined  us 
with  nothing  but  a  few  pheasants,  the  only  deer 
which  they  killed  being  lost  in  the  river.  We  therer 
fore  dined  on  soup  made  of  the  roots  of  cows,  which 
we  purchased  of  the  Indians*  Late  in  the  afternoon 
the  Twistedhair  returned  with  about  half  the  sad- 
dles we  had  left  in  the  autumn,  and  some  powder 
and  lead  which  was  buried  at  the  same  place.  Soon 
after  the  Indians  brought  us  twentyrone  of  our 
horses,  the  greater  part  of  whom  were  in  excellent 
order,  though  some  had  not  yet  recovered  from  hard 
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mge,  and  three  had  sore  backs.  We  were»  ho w- 
eyer«  very  glad  to  procure  them  in  any  condition^ 
Several  Indians  came  down  from  the  village  o^ 
Tannachemootooltj  and  passed  the  night  with  ns. 
The  Cntnose  and  Twistedhair  seem  now  perfectly 
reconciled,  for  ;they  both  slept  in  the  hbnse  of  the 
latter.  The  man  who  had  imposed  himself  upon  U9 
as  a  brother  of  the  Twistedhair  also  came  and  re- 
newed his  advances,  but  we  now  found  that  he  was 
an  impertinent  proud  fellow,  of  no  respectability  in 
the  nation,  and  we  therefore  felt  no  inclination  to 
cultivate  his  intimacy.  Our  camp  was  in  an  open 
plain,  and  soon  became  very  uncomfortable,  for  the 
wind  was  high  and  cold,  and  the  rain  and  hail^ 
which  began  about  seven  o'clock,  changed  in  about 
two  hours  to  a  heavy  fall  of  snow,  which  continued 
till  after  six  o'clock, 

Saturday  10,  the  next  morning,  when  it  ceased, 
after  covering  the  ground  eight  inches  deep,  and 
leaving  the  air  keen  and  cold.  We  soon  collected 
enr  horses,  and  after  a  scanty  breakfast  of  roots,  set 
out  on  a  course  south  35  degrees  east,  across  the 
plains,  the  soil  of  which  being  covered  with  snow, 
we  could  only  judge  from  observing  that  near  the 
ravines,  where  it  had  melted,  the  mud  was  deep, 
black,  and  well  supplied  with  quamash.  The  road 
was  very  slippery,  and  the  snow  stuck  to  the  horsefii 
feet,  and  made  them  slip  down  very  frequently. 
After  going  about  sixteen  miles,  we  came  to  the 
hills  of  Commearp  creek,  which  are  six  hundred 
feet  in  height,  but  the  tops  of  which  only  are  co- 
rered  with  snow,  the  lower  parts,  as  well  as  the 
bottom  of  the  creek,  having  had  nothing  but  rain. 
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while  it  snowed  in  Uie  high  pluins.   Oa  deicendiflg' 

these  hills  to  the  creek,  we  reached,  about  four 

o'clock,  the  house  of  Tuunac&emootoolt,  where  was 

displayed  the  flag  which  we  had  given  him,  raised 

on  a  staff:  under  this  we  were  received  With  doe 

form,  and  then  conducted  a  short  distance  to  a  good 

spot  for  an  encampment  on  Commearp  ereek.    We 

soon  collected  the  men  of  connderatioii,  and  after 

smoking,  explained  how  destitute  we  were  of  pro^ 

visions.    The  chief  spoke  to  the  people,  who  imme< 

diately  brought  about  two  bushels  of  dried  qti*^ 

mash  roots,  some  cakes  of  the  roots  of  c«ws,  nnd  m 

dried  salmon  trout ;  we  thanked  them  for  this  snp^ 

ply,  bat  observed,  that  not  being  accustomed  to 

Kve  on  roots  alone,  we  feared  that  such  <fiet  might 

make  our  men  sick,  and  tberefore  proposed  to  ex^ 

change  one  of  ou  r  good  horses^  which  waa  rather 

poor,  for  one  that  was  fatter,  and  which  we  might 

kilL    The  hospitality  of  the  chief  was  offended  at 

tile  idea  of  an  exchange;  he  observed,  that  hia 

people  had  an  abundaaco  of  young  horses,  and  that 

if  we  were  disposed  to  we  that  food,  wa  might  have 

as  many  as  we  wanted. '  Accordingly  they  aooQ 

gave  ud  two  fat  young  horses,  without  asking  any 

thing  in  veium ;  an  act  of  liberal  hoqntality  mnclt 

greater  than  any  we  have  witnessed  since  cnmiMg 

the  Reeky  mountains,  if  it  be  not,  in  fact,  the  only 

real  hospitable  treatment  we  have  received  in  tiiis 

part  of  the  world.  We  killed  one  of  the  horses,  and 

then  telling  the  natives  that  we  were  fatigued  and 

hungry,  and  that  as  soon  as  we  were  refreshed  we 

would  communicate  freely  with  them,  began  tci 

prepare  our  repast 


9it4n|^^ih  time  cB  principal  diirf,  caHed  Hdhas^ 
tillpilp,  came  from  his  village^  about  sis  miles  dis^ 
%nA,  wfth  a  party  of  fi&y  men^  for  the  purpose  of 
^isififi^ ms.  We  incited tiim  into  onr  circle,  and  he 
tli^hted  ahd  smoked  with  us^  i^hile  his  retinue, 
mh6  had  five  eleg^aiiA  hordes,  continued  mounted  at 
^ihdrt-dtstance.  While  this  was  ^oing  on,  the  chief 
^nd  a  hirg^  leathern  tent  spread  for  us,  and  desired 
Itat  'we  would  make  that  oUr  home  while  we  re- 
gained tit  %is  Village.  We  removed  there,  and 
fiaViiig  made  a  'fire  and  cooked  a  supper  of  horse^ 
heef  and  roots,  collected  all  the  distinguished  men 
{iresent,  ahd  spent  the  evening  in  explaining  who 
wk  were,  ^e  objects  of  our  journey,  and  giving 
kii#ers^o  ^l^tr  inquiries,  ^o  each  of  the  chiefs, 
TminaeHemootodh;  and  lIohastiNpilp,  we  gave  a 
imaH  -teedal,  explaining  their  use  and  importance 
88'honoravy  diiHinctions  both  among  the  whites  and 
red-^en.  'Our  meii  are  ddighted  at  once. more  hav^ 
hig  made  a  hearty  meal.  They  have  generally 
been  in^fai^^habit  of  crowding  the  houses  of  the  In-* 
^m,mvl  endeavoufinf^  to  purchase  provisions  on 
lhi0*%eftrtetms  they  could;  for  the  inhospitality  of 
tbe-eountiry  was  8U6h;  that  in  the  e:ittreme  of  hunger 
they  ^v^re  cften  ^bli^^d  to  treat  the  natives  with 
Iktt  mtfte  ceremony :  but  this  the  Twistedhair  had 
tbld  tisv^as  dli^gf enable.  'Tindiuj^  that  these  people 
are  so  kind  and  liberal,  we  brdered  our  men  to 
treat  -them  with  great  respect,  and  not  to  throng 
rouml  iheir  fites,  §o  that  they  now  agree  per- 
fectly iwcll  tog'ether*  AJ^er  our  council  the  In- 
dians ^fdt  no  disposition  to  retire,  and  our  tent 
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ivas  crowded  with  them  all  night.    Th^  next  mor- 
ning, 

Sunday  1 1 ,  we  arose  early,  and  breakfasted  again 
on  horse-flesh.  This  village  of  Tunnachemootoolt  is 
in  fact  only  a  single  house,  one  hundred  and.  fifty 
feet  long,  built  after  the  Chopunnish  fashioUj^  with 
sticks,  straw,  and  dried  grass.    It  contains  twenty* 
four  fires,  about  double  that  number  of  families, 
and  might  perhaps  muster  one  hundred  fighting 
men.     The  usual  outhouse,  or  retiring  hut  for  fe- 
males, is  not  omitted.     Their  chief  subsistence   ia 
roots;  and  the  noise  made  by  the  women  in  pound- 
ing them,  gives  the  hearer  the  idea  of  a  nail  rac-> 
tory.    Yet,  notwithstanding  so  many  familiea  are 
crowded  together,  the  Chopunnish  are  much  nuire 
cleanly,  in  their  persons  and  habitations,  than  any 
people  we  have  met  since  we  left  the  Ottoes  on  the 
river  Platte.  In  the  course  of  the  morning,-  a  chief, 
named  Yoompahkatim,  a  stout  good  looking  man, 
of  about  forty  years  of  age,  who  had  lost  his  left 
eye,  arrived  from  his  Tillage  on  the  south  nde  of 
Lewb's  river.     We  gave  him  a  small  medal,  and 
finding  that  there  were  now  present  the  principal 
chiefs  of  the  Chopunnish  nation,  Tunnachemootoolt, 
the  Brokenarm,  Neeshnep&hkeeook,  Yoompahka* 
tim,  and  Hohastillpilp,  whose  rank  is  in  the  order 
they  are  mentioned,  we  thought  this  a  favourable 
moment  to  explain  to  them  the  intentions  of  our 
government.  We  therefore  collect^ed  the  chiefs  and 
warriors,  and  having  drawn  a  map  of  the  relative 
situation  of  our  country,  on  a  mat,  with  a  piece  of 
coal,  detailed  the  nature  and  power  of  the  Ameri^ 
can  nation,  its  desire  to  preserve  harmony  between 
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all  itsred  brethren,  and  its  intention  of  establishing 
trading*  houses  for  their  relief  and  support.  It  was 
not  without  diflSculty,  nor  till  after  nearly  half  the 
day  was  spent,  that  we  were  able  to  convey  all  this 
iBfonnation  totheChopunnish,  much  of  which  might 
h$>rt  been  loat  or  distorted^  in  its  circuitous  route 
through  a  variety  of  languages;  for  in  the  first 
place,  we  spoke  in  English  to  one  of  our  men,  who 

*  _ 

translated  it  into  French,  to  Chaboneau  ;  he  inter- 
preted it  to  his  wife  in  the  Minnetaree  language, 
and  she  then  put  it  into  Shoshonee,  and  the  young 
Shoshonee  prisoner  explained  it  to  the  Chppunnish 
in  their  own  dialect.  At  last  we  succeeded  in  com- 
municating the  imprestton  we  wished,  and  then  ad- 
journed the  council ;  after  which  we  amused  them 
hy  showing  the  wonders  of  the  compass,  the  spy- 
glass, the  magnet,  the  watch  and  air-gun,  each  of 
which  attracted  its  share  of  admiration.   They  said 
that  after  we  had  left  the  Minnetarees  last  au- 
tumn, three  young  Chopunnish  had  gone  oyer  to 
that  nation,  who  had  mentioned  our  visit,  and  the 
extraordinary  articles  wehad  with  us,  but  they  placed 
ne  confidence  in  it  until  now.  Among  other  persons 
present,  was  a  youth,  son  of  the  Chopunnish  chief 
of  much  consideration  killed  not  long  since  by  the 
Minnetarees  of  Fort  de  Prairie.    As  soon  as  the 
council  was  over,  he  brought  a  very  fine  mare  with 
a  colt,  and  begged  us  to  accept  them  as  a  proof 
that  he  meant  to  pursue  our  advice,  for  he  had 
opened  his  ears  to  our  councils,  which  had  made 
hifl  heart  glad.    We  now  resumed  our  medical 
labours,  and  had  a  number  of  patients  afflicted 
with  scrophula,  rheumatism  and  sore  eyes,  to  all 
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which  we  adminUteMA  vf  ly  chewpfulljF  ai  £ar  » 
ovir  8liHl  and  suppliet  aS  iBe4i6iu«  would  pMoii, 
We  alto  visited  a  chief,  who  hat-  for  thvee  y%aiPB  fsmt 
80  eomplejtely  lost  the  use  of  hia  UbiIisj,  that  he  lies^ 
like  a  perfect  corpse  ia.  whate^iiF  poeitiett  h»-  it 
placed,  yet-  he  eata*  heartilj,  digesta  hia  feed  v^iy 
wellpi  has  a  regwIaF  pulse,  and  se(aii|s  bis  Qed^tr  kk 
short,  were  be  not  soaiewhat  paks  fran  lyings  scf 
long  0U4  of  the  sWj  ha  nii^ht  be  mktahftia  ftnr  a- 
man  in  perfect  bsallh;  Thia  disease  dees  mtt  aaau 
ta  be  eoormop;  iadeedr  we  hane  seen  ealy  fhrea 
caeea  of  ilr  aaany  thef  Chaj^iMiish,  wb»  aleiie  we 
afflicted  with  itv  The  screpimlous  diSeHlf rs'we  vary 
readily  ceujeetilfo  td^oi^giiiate  iit  the  l^g  caafiiis 
m^it  to  vegetable  di<ti  which-  iMy  peiliap$-  also 
increase  the  «sereaess  of  the  eyes;  bi|t  this  stesMge- 
diBovder  baflles  at  cBce  our  cariosily-  and  oi»r  sMl, 
OUf  assisfatice  v^et  again  demaade^  t^slgp  the  next 
mornings 

Monday  \^  by  a  ai^fwd  of  Indians^  to  whanv  wa 
gate  eye-water..  Shbrtly  after,  the  ehlsft^  and  war- 
friora  hirid  a  cimneU  fMiaag  ^hemselvesv  to  decide  oi» 
the  answer  to  opr  spaech ;  and  the  result  was^  aa 
we  ^ers"  iiifiNimedy  that  they  cenfided  i»  what  we 
had  told  tbeii,  a«d  reserved  to  foHetir  oi&r  adme. 
Thia  vesointioa  once  asade,  the  principal  chief* 
Tannachemootoolt^  took  a  quantity  of  flowr  ef  tbe 
roots  pf  coiprsv  aiii  going  romd  to  ail  thie  keMles 
and  baskets,  in  wbicbr  his  people  were  eoobJn|g« 
thiehened  the?  soup  into*  a-  kind  of  mudi.  He  theik 
began  a  haranghe,  mahing  bnowa  th6  resuH  ef  the 
ddiber^tfiom  amesig  the  cbieft,  asidf  after  exhertia^ 
|hem  to  unanimity,  canci«fdad  by  an  invitation  to 


aft  ulio.  i^pmA*  U  ih9  pyoo»€4ilie^  of  the  csoimelW 
f^«i»ne  ^ttdr  eali;  whiles  Aom  wb^  wauld  n^t  abide 
hy  th«  dee&eion  of  tliia  ebiei^  were  requested  ta  shew 
theif  dMeiit  hy.  n^  pftf  tplnvg:  Wt  the  S^et.  Durii^ 
ik«i  aoin^ted  hucqpguei  tftie  woitfeK  ^p^K)  w^m  p^'iw 
hMy  uacMjr  M  the  ]^rof p<^  of  fonma^  AW  new 
cemexiof^wtth  fftrHMgerVt  ton  their  bak»aB4  wrai^ 
their  h/BindtkwVh  Ite  ^reiitfft  ^pi^eaniaoe  of  UstrmB^ 
But  Hm^  c«ftd«4iqf  a^pi^ql  of  Idle  orator' effeetu^j 
8ti^p«d  tjie  qMmlh3  of  every  QMikoiKte^  ond  tho- 
pf oceedingP'  wevo  ratified,  ond  thfo  nwvb  ^eYouredl  • 
Dttth*  tho  vxnt  xealoii»  uftaBiiPiuty.  W^  ^^AA  vA . 
worriois  tknn  cume  in  •  bodji  to  yimM  ne^  as  w«  wf  vor 
iosited  ne^f  oitr  teptr;.  and  at  thfir  iastaiiceti  tw4i> 
yovH^  $i(Uii  we  of  ^lK»mr«c»rth6  soil  <>f  Xt|ailach(^^ 
mootooU,  a«|l  the  oihotf  ttm  yoDtfl  whcoso*  fa4Hev  bad* 
b0e»  ViM  Vjr  tbo^P«bko0«  pvessiited  to»eac^  oH 
pa  %  fiae  hovs^*  Wf  omiirdl  tbe  eUtfs  t^  be  MoAod'^ 
aiii^  gsQre  at^ivy-  ^m  af  tham  a  flay^  a  powidr  oC 
pawdlsr,  awi  6/^y  ballo^  Oi»d  a  praeoat  of  th&  $aaio» 
kittd  ti^ the  yoiiif^  Bieii  Evona  vbow  wei  bod  voo€^ve<)l» 
the  borses.  Jhey  th^  ioffit^d  as  inter  the  tent^,  m^ 
toUL  apb  that  ihoji  aow  wisbadv  to  anawer  what  iim> 
bad  told  then  ye9tai?do;f ;  but  thot  many  of  that? 
paof^o  wsBO  ai  thj^t  «aoixioilt  wai4|iog  iiv  grea^  paii^ 
for  our  nediool  assiitimoa*  It  waa  thamfore  agModk 
th«t  eaptain  Clairha^  wha  ia  the-  fa^^mito  phg^ieian^ 
shauM  Tisiit  tiia  8i<^,  while  captain  Lewis  would* 
haU  the  eooiKit;  which  waa  accordinglj^  opened 
bj  aiv  aid  man»  tha  fialber  of  I^ohastiUpilp*  Tim 
ba|;a»by  drdasiog,  thai  Ibe  natioci'  h^i  lii»teMdr 
wUh  aiteiitiOA  to^auf  adyioa,  and  had  only  one  heart 
ant  Mie  toagae  in*  de^aiiig  their  dol^emimtJAU  ta 
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follow  it.     They  knew  well  the  ad?aiita^0    of 
peace,   for  they  valued  the  lives  of  their  youngs 
men  too  much,  to  expose  them  to  the  danglers  of 
war;  and  their  desire  to  live  quietly  with  their 
neighbours  had  induced  themjast  summer  to  send 
three  warriors  with  a  pipe  to  the  Shoshonees,  in  the 
plains  of  Columbia  south  of  Lewis's  river.    These 
ministers  of  peace  had  been  killed  by  the  Shosho- 
nees,  against  whom  the  nation  immediately  took  up 
arms.    They  had  met  them  last  winter  and  killed 
forty-two  men,  with  the  loss  of  only  three  of  their 
own  party;  so  that  having  revenged  their  deceased 
brethren,  they  would  no  longer  make  war  on  the 
Shoshonees,  but  receive  them  as  friends.    As   to 
going  with  us  to  the  plains  of  the  Missouri,  they 
Would  be  very  willing  to  do  S0|  for  though  the 
Black  foot  Indians  and  the  Pahkees  had  shed  mach 
of  their  blood,  they  still  wished  to  live  in  peace 
with  them.  But  we  had  not  yet  seen  either  of  these 
nations,  and  it  would  therefore  be  unsafe  for  them 
to  venture,  till  they  were  assured  of  not  being  at* 
tacked  by  them.     Still,  however,  some  of  their 
young  men  would  accompany  us  across  the  moun* 
tains,  and  if  they  could  effect  a  peace  with  their 
enemies,  the  whole  nation  would  go  over  to  the 
Missouri  in  the  course  of  next  summer.    On  our 
proposal  that  one  of  the  chiefs  should  go  with  us  to 
the  country  of  the  whites,  they  had  not  yet  decided^ 
but  would  let  us  know  before  we  left  them.     But 
that,  at  all  events,  the  whites  might  calculate  on 
their  attachment  and  their  best  services,  for  though 
poor,  their  hearts  were  good.  The  snow  was,  how- 
over,  still  so  deep  on  the  mountains,  that  we  should 
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perish  in  attempting  the  passage,  but  if  we  waited 
till  after  the  next  full  moon,  the  snows  would  have 
sufficiently  melted  to  enable  our  horses  to  subsist  on 
the  grass. 

As  soon  as  this  speech  was  concluded,  captain 
I^ewis  replied  at  some  length :  with  this  they  ap- 
peared highly  gratified,  and  after  smoking  the 
pipe,  made  us  a  present  of  another  fat  horse  for 
food.     We,  in  turn,  gave  the  Brokenarm  a  phial 
of  eye-water,  with  directions  to  wash  the  eyes  of 
all  who  should  apply  for  it ;  and  as  we  promised  to 
fill  it  again  when  it  was  exhausted,  he  seemed  very 
much  pleased  with  our  liberality.  To  the  Twisted- 
hair,  who  had  last  night  collected  six  more  horses, 
we  gave  a  gun,  a  hundred  balls,  and  two  pounds  of 
powder,  and  told  him   he  should  have  the  same 
quantity  when  we  received  the  remainder  of  our 
horses.  In  the  course  of  the  day  three  mor^  of  them 
were  brought  in,  and  a  fresh  exchange  of  small 
presents  put  the  Indians  in  excellent  humour.    On 
our  expressing  a  wish  to  cross  the  river,  and  form  a 
camp,  in  order  to  hunt  and  fish  till  the  snows  had 
melted,  they  recommended  a  position  a  few  miles 
distant,  and  promised  to  furnish  us  to-morrow  with 
a  canoe  to  cross.    We  invited  the  Twistedhair  to 
settle  near  our  camp,  for  he  has  several  young 
sons,  one  of  whom  we  hope  to  engage  as  a  guide, 
and  he  promised  to  do  so.    Having  now  settled  all 
their  afiTairs,  the  Indians  divided  themselves  into 
two  parties,  and  began  to  play  the  game  of  hiding 
a  bone,  already  described  as  common  to  all  the 
natives  of  this  country,  which  they  continued  play- 
ing for  beads  and  other  ornaments. 
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Vtt  party  tntmap  av^i^  Ibe  CSiapoQftiilif  mmI  «<«bke  larilier  oHileAce  of 

their  hospitality — the   lodian  mode  of  boHiog  beac^s  flesh— of  eefdiof 

'feotsa-MfarirftioAe  «f  'dMciying'  th(* tirfr  Ivlthin  n!8t1i  df  ibfir  iUTolir9^dnr' 

raster  of  lfa»  «otl  andditnalp  iti  the  RQ(iky  mofculphw    ^Hrftil^  of fQlv^tfo^ 

ehoracter  of  the  natives — their  dms  and  ornameots^mode  of  burying  the 

dead — the  party  administer  medical  relief  (o  the  natives— one  of  (he  natffel 

r  *  ^HMtd'to lOe  «ie  «^  hl»  linriu  fbyvMMniit  lidd  tW  .cadooi  procte -li^ 

which  peripiratioD  was  excited —aoather  proof  of  diopnimish  hoepilality— 

success  of  their  sweating  prescription  on  the  ladian  cbief — description  of  thif 

hofiidlftBifrdaiWI  i.  vaiiety  trf4nafctj    tlai  attoehMAt  <^#'<hfe4f^teidi  df-m 

■•  A^\9$  f  ndiaa  iaa  ioriMiliaw4i  mWoh  Jm)  had  Holen  finaai  the  paft^aml  ^hiA 

ihey  desind  to  bury  with  the  body — description  of  the  river  Tommnnaftiah-* 

'  tliDlltflaiil  returh  an  lusVref  lb  a  ptop^sOtioti  v/Mk  l&j  ibi6  p^nfj 

i  kA^  h^Vf  aft^r  M^hteti  we  c^kfet«d'4)tt^&oT9l»8^Mil 
fNpMeeded  Cm*  «#6  tmles^lt  ft  #€rtith<^s4«m'4)rMttMl, 
<^n9Min]^  jl  brailtih  1^ohi>the  nght,'tlt4h«>aiiiai^ 

dfiABXt»t(«Hpe<6pe^  bW4dmj  ibbttt  4  Mtte<  Hfld  4  iMlf 

ailtb««^'htifttrti4Md  beeM  daipMeR^  ^tli4tt6t4ll6 
afp^AlnV^  ^(talsi  li«  ^  'hot  a^rite  %«r(Mfe  mHIM;. 
We^th«<«fefe  «nemQp«l'#tth  a  hurt^t  (tf  ImMMs^ 
\«libHid'ft)H6tftd  UsYi^oAx  th«  ViHag;^,  altd^nMlfr 
TBMtniiHg, 

'W*aii«fa«jr  14, -aft^r  8c*«l«fe' 6#tls«B**fttit«M 
tftihipftHid-tiicf'baggWgtS  by  tiMiite  of  ««it-^n«e^ 
ahd  then  drtrreiluVhoM^s  ittto^tiletit^,  eWfrr«wliitb 
thtf  li^am  •triftbttt  wccMeAt,  ahhx>«^  !t  .fe^^wie 
hUkidrsd^fid  fifty  yards  iirMi^,^  4iid  (fb^  ettrreirt^*fy 
rapid.    We  then  descfettded  the  irlvar^fKjttt 
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mle^  and  lormed  our  <^{aivip  pp  .^  Jfpo\  whi<:h  the, 
(uKaittfliad  recraamended.  It  ^a0,a^€^t  forty  pacai, 
from  the  river  J  aii4  foimfrlj  %e(  Ifi^if^  habitatjpii;, 
but  natfuug  remained  aX  pfe^eif^  Ijat  9,  circle  tliijrty, 
jwd^  in  diameter,,  rank ,  io,  il^e^  SfPSVS^  ff^J^\  ^V^K 
feet»  with  a  wall  round  it  of  nearly  liiree  and  a 
half  feet  in  iieig^ht  Iii  thif  i!||07  ^e  dfiipoBttfd  ouff 
baggage,  and  rauiyl  its  figes  fomed  pyir  |^nts  pj 
stidn  aad  grass.  This  situatipn  u  in  mfuiy  TflfBtci$ 
advantageona  It  is  an  extej^siTeljevel.  bottom^ 
thinly  cpTejced  with  long-leafed  pine,  with  a  'tich^ 
soil^  aflbrding  excellent  pasture,  and  supplied;  aa 
wel)  as  the  higli  and  broken  hills  on  the  e^st;  ^f^ 
qortl^easta  with  the  best  game  in  the  neighbour- 
hood ;  while  its  vicinity  to  the  riye^  makes  it  con- 
venient for  the  salmon,  which  are  90W  e^ipected 
daily.  Ab  soon  as  wi?  had  encamped,  Tunnache- 
laootoolt  and  Hohastilpilp,  witji  fbput  t^fifelve  of 
their  nation,  came  to  the  opposite  nide  and  began  tp 
fingsl.  this  being  the  psna)  tok;en  of  friendship  on  si- 
milar occasions.  We  sent  the;  canoe ^r,t^em,  ap4 
the  two  chiefs  came  oyer  with  several  of  ^the  partyi 
among  whom  were  the  two  jonng  ni^en  yirho.  ha4 
given  Of  the  two  horses  in  bejialf  pf  the  nation.  Af^ 
ter  smoaking  some  time,  I^ohastilpilp  presen^edl  tp 
captain  Lewis  an  elegant  grey  ^el^pgj,  >Khie!^  hf 
had  brought  for  the  purpose,  jsind  was  pierfe^tly  fa<- 
tisfied  at  xeQeivingr  i9  return  fi  h.«iidke.rchief,  two 
hundred  bal]s>  and  four  ppnndf  of  powder. 

The  hunters  killed  some  pheasantfi,  ti^ojHmirr^lSp 
and  a  male  and  a  femal<;  bear,  the .  first  of  which 
was  Urge  and  fat,  an4  of  a  bay  cplpur;  the  second 

yoi.  If.  2  9 
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ineagre,  gnslj,  And  of  a  smaller  size.  Thej  were 
of  the  species  common  to  the  upper  part  of  the 
Missouri,  and  might  well  be  termed  the  varie- 
gated bear,  for  they  are  found  occasionally  of  a 
black  grisly  brown  or  red  colour.  There  is  every 
reason  to  believe  them  to  be  of  precisely  the  same 
species.  Those  of  different  colours  are  killed  toge- 
ther, as  in  the  case  of  these  two,  and  as  we  found 
the  white  and  bay  associated  together  on  the  Mis^- 
souri ;  some  nearly  white  were  seen  in  this  neigh- 
bourhood by  the  hunters.  Indeed,  it  is  not  common 
to  find  any  two  bears  of  the  same  colour ;  and  if  the 
difference  in  colour  were  to  constitute  a  distinction 
pf  species,  the  number  would  increase  to  almost' 
twenty.  Soon  after  they  killed  a  female  bear  with 
two  cubs.  The  mother  was  black,  with  a  consider- 
able intermixture  of  white  hairs  and  a  white  spot 
on  the  breast.  One  of  the  cubs  was  jet  black,  and 
the  other  of  a  light  reddish  brown  or  bay  colour; 
The  foil  of  these  variegated  bears  is  much  finer, 
longer,  and  more  abundant  than  that  of  the  com- 
mon black  bear :  but  the  roost  striking  difference 
between  them  is,  that  the  former  are  larger,  have 
longer  tusks,  and  longer  as  well  as  blunter  talonsi 
that  they  prey  more  on  other  animals ;  that  they 
lie  neither  eo  long  nor  so  closely  in  winter  quarters, 
find  never  climb  a  tree,  however  close!  j  pressed  by 
the  hunters.  This  variegated  bear,  though  spec!'" 
fically  the  same  with  those  we  met  on  the  Missouri, 
are  by  no  means  so  ferocious,  probably  because  of 
the  scarcity  of  game,  and  the  habit  of  living  en 
roots  may  have  weaned  them  from  the  practices  of 
^tt^acl^in^  and  devouring  animalSf    Still,  howetef^ 
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tHey  are  .not  so  passiye  as  the  common  black  bear# 

which  are  also  to  be  found  here;  for  they  have 

aUeady  fought  with  our  hunters^  though  with  lesd 

fury  than  those  on  the  pther  side  of  the  mountains. 

A  laige  part  of  the  meat  we  gave  to  the  Indians^ 

to  whom  it  was  a  real  luxury,  as  they  scarcely  taste 

flesh  once  in  a  month*  Thciy  immediately  prepared 

a  large  fire  of  dried. wo^d,  on  which  were  thrown  a 

Dumber  of  smooth  stones  from  the  river«  As  soon  U 

the  fire  wept  dpwn»  and  ..the  stones  were  heated, 

tbey  were  l^d  next  to  each  other,  in  a  lerel  posi* 

tion,  and  coTeced ,  with  a  quantity  of  branches  of 

pine,  on  which  wete  placed  flitches  of  the  bear,  and 

thus  placing  fhe  boughs  and  flesh  alternately  for 

several  courses,  leaving  a  thic^k  layer  of  pine  on 

the  top*     On  this  heap  was  then  poured  a  small 

quantity  of  water^i  ,f n4  the  whole  covered  with 

earth  tp  the  depth  of  four  inches.    After  remaining 

in  this  state  about  three  hoursj  th^  meat  was  taken 

off,  and  was  really  more  tender  than  that  which 

we  had  boiled  or  roasted,  though  the  strong  flavout 

of  the  pine  rendered  it  disagreeable  to  our  palates. 

Thu  repast  gave  them  much  satisfaction,  for  though 

they  sometimes  kill  the  black  bear,  yet  they  attack 

very  reluctantly  the  furious  variegated  bear,  and 

only  when  they  can  pucsuo  Jiim  on  horseback^ 

through  the  plains,  9nd  sbopt  him.  with  arrows. 

The  stone  horses  we  found  so  troublesome,  that 
we  have  endeavoured  to  exchange  them  for  either 
mares  or  geldings;  but. although  we  offered  two 
for  one,  they  were  unwilling  to  barter.  It  was 
therefore  determined  to  castrate  th^m ;  and  being 
desirouf  of  ascertaining  the  best  method  of  peform* 
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in^  this  operation,  two  were  gelded  in  {he  osuat 
manlier,  wliile  one  of  the  hafhres  'tried  {he  expert* 
meht  iii  tne  Tndlia'u  way,  wltlhont  tjik^  lliie  string 
of  ihe  stone,  ^hich  he  assured  tis  was  mn<9i  tiie  bcft- 
'ter  ptahi  and  carefnll jr  scraping  the  bVoi  cSem,  and 
separating  il  Yrbm 'the  adjoining  veins  beibre  cat- 
tinfiTttl  XlrtTie  horses  recovered :  but  wie  afterwards 
foiiha,  'that '  those  on  which  the  Indian  mode  had 
^eeii'  tried,  alihough  they  tiled  inore  proftisely  at 
)inlit,  iieiiher  swell  nor'  appear  io  su£for  as  mncb  aa 
%e  others,  and^recovered  sooner;  so  that  We  are 
fully  pc^rsUaclet  tliii"ihe  Indian  method  is  prefeVa- 
Die  to  our  owtL 

May  is.  As  we  shall  now  be  compelled  'to  'jiaHS 
some  tithe  in  this  neigfibciurhood,  a  'iiiuiiber  of 
hungers  were  sc^t  in  dffferent  directions,  and  tile 
res't  ^^re  empldyed  in  completing  the  liamp.  From 
this  labour  we  however  exempted  JBye  of  the  meti, 
two  of  whom  lire  afflicied  wi'tii  cholic,  anH  the  othets 
complain  of  violent  pains  in  the  li^ad^  all  w&idi 
are  occasioned,  we  presume,  by 'the  diet  of  rboti^  %o 
Which  ihey'haye  rie^centlytieen  confined.    We  ae- 
cured  the  '  baggage^  with  a  shelter  "of  ^  grass,  and 
made  )a  kind  of  bower  of  the  under  part  of  aii  old 
sail,  the  leathern 'trat  being  now  iob  tti{{enToir' nae, 
while  the  men  Formed  yeiy  comforable  nuts  m  the 
e^pe  of  the 'awiiing  of  a  waggon^  by  means  of 
billow  pibles  and  grass.  Tnniiachemobibblt  and  his 
young  men'  leffiii'this  morning  on  iheir  way  home ; 
and  sooii  after  we  were  visits*  by  a  party  6(  (odr^ 
teen  Indians  on' horseback,  going  on  a  hunting  ex- 
cursion, armed  with  bows  'aiid  arrows.    The  chief 
game  is  the  deer^  and^  whenever  ihe  ground  iitiU 
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"ptrwi^  "ttie  fihroftf ite  tmM  lis  cm  harsffb^dk ;  but  in 
lAe  woodlands,  where  this  is  foftirarcticablo^  tbey 
make  use  of  a  deeoy^  This  consisil9  of  IM -  skin  df 
ihebead  and  upper  part  of  the  neck  of  a  deer,  kept 
in  its  nMural  shape  by  a  frame  oif  smalt  sticks  on 
the  insISe.  As  soon  as  Ave  htmter  pereeites^  a  deer, 
he  conceab  himself »  suid  with  Ms  tiaitd  movies  the 
decoy  so  as  to  represent  a  real  deer  in*  the  act  ef 
feeding,  which  is/Aone  so  naturaBy,  tli$t  the  game 
tt  sedftced  ^lathm  readi  of  their  arriiws. 

We  aUo  eicercised  olir  hones  fajr  dtitnig  them 
together,  so  aa  to  accustom  them  to  each  olhef, 
aiid  indllne  fhem  the  less  to  separate,  "fhe  nett 
'  morning, 

tniky  16/ an  Indian  returneid  witSi  mie  of  theni^ 
which  l&d  iOtayed  away  in  the  mgfaf  to  a  consi- 
derable distance;  ah  'instance  of  integrity  and 
'kindness  by  no  means  singular  among  the  €ho« 
pmmuOL  HohastSlpiip,  wHh  the  rest  of  the  natinr^s 
left  Qs'to^ay.  The  nunters  wha  have  as  yet  come 
m,  brought  nothing,  except  a  fiw  pSieasAnts,  so 
tiidt  we  stiff  place  our  ehfef  reUamce  on  the  mush 
made  4>f  roots  (among  these  the  cows  and  the  ana-- 
mask  ai^  ibe  ptineipaA)  with  whiclh'we  use  a  smtril 
omon,  wMcb  grows  in  great  abundaiids,  andwbi^h 
correcfts  any  bad  d£R?cts  they  may  hatre  on  the 
stoidac^h.  The  cows  and  quamash,  parttciilsirly,  la- 
cfine  io  produce  fUituleiKcy,  to  obmHe  'which  >We 
empIo3r  a  kmd  of  fennd,  called  by  the  Shoshone^s, 
yearhih,  resembling  anniseed  in  fla*rdur,  and  a 
very  agreeable  food. 

In  the  course  of  the  day  two  of  the  hunters  brdvght 
in  a  deer,  The  game  they  said  was  softree;  but  ttitv 
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had  wounded  three  bear  as  white  as  sheep;  Th^ 
last  hunterSj  who  had  left  us  yesterday,  also  came 
in  to-nightf  with  information,  that  at  the  dbtanoe 
of  five  or  six  miles  they  attempted  to  cross  Collios's 
creek,  on  the  other  side,  where  game  is  most  aban-^ 
dant,  but  that  they  could  not  ford  it  with  their 
horses,  on  account  of  its  depth,  and  the  rapidity  of 
the  current. 

Saturday  17.  It  rained  during  the  greater  part 
of  the  night,  and  our  flimsy  covering  being  insuf- 
ficient for  our  protection,  we  lay  in  the  water  moBt 
of  the  time.  What  was  more  unlucky,  our  chrono^ 
meter  became  wet,  and,  in  consequence,  somewhat 
rusty,  but  by  care  we  hope  to  restore  it.  The  rain 
continued  nearly  the  whole  day,  while  on  the  high 
plains  the  snow  is  falling,  and  already  two  or  three 
inches  in  depth. .  The  bad  weather  confined  us  to 
the  camp,  and  kept  the  Indians  from  us,  so  that  for 
the  first  time  since  we  left  the  narrows  of  the  Co- 
lumbia^  a  day  has  passed  without  our  being  visited 
by  any  of  the  natives. 

The  country  along  the  Rocky  mountains,  for  $p* 
veral  hundred  miles  in  length  and  about  fifty  wide, 
is  a  high  level  plain;  in  all  its  parts  extremely  fer- 
tile, and  in  many  places  covered  with  a  growth  of 
tall  long-leafed  pine.  This  plain  is  chiefly  inter- 
rupted near  the  streams  of  water,  where  the  hilb 
are  steep  and  lofty;  but  the  soil  b  good,  being 
unincumbered  by  much  stone,*  and  possesses  more 
timber  than  the  level  country.  Under  shelter  of 
these  hills,  the  bottom  lands  skirt  the  margin  of  the 
rivers,  and  tbpugh  narrow  and  confined,  are  still 
fertile  and  rarely  inundated.    Nearly  the  whole  of 
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this  vide  spread  tract  is  covered  with  a  profusion  of 
gfdSB  and  plants,  which  are  at  this  time  as  high  as 
tfie  knee.     Among  these  are  a  variety  of  esculent 
plants  and  roots,  acquired  without  much  difficulty, 
and  yielding  not  only   a  nutritious,  but  a  very 
sgreeabla  food.     The  air  is  pure  and  dry,  the  cli- 
mate quite  as  mild,  if  not  milder,  than  the  same 
parallels  of  latitude  in  the  Atlantic  states,  and  must 
be  equally  healthy,  for  all  the  disorders  which  we 
have  witnessed,  may  fairly  be  imputed  more  to  the 
nature  of  the  diet  than  to  any  intemperance  of  cli- 
mate.   This  general  observation  is,  of  course^  to  be 
qualified,  since  in  the  same  tract  of  country  the 
degrees  of  the  combination  of  heat  and  cold  obey 
the  influence  of  situation.  Thus  the  rains  of  the  low 
grounds  near  our  camp  are  snows  in  the  high  plains; 
and  ^hile  the  sun  shines  with  intense  heat  in  the 
confined  bottoms,  the  plains  enjoy  a  much  colder 
air,  and  the  vegetation  is  retarded  at  least  fifteen 
days,  while  at  the  foot  of  the  mountains  the  snows 
are  still  many  feet  in  depth ;  so  that  within  twenty 
miles  of  our  camp  we  observe  the  rigours  of  winter 
cold,  the  cool  air  of  spring,  and  the  oppressive  heat 
of  midsummer.  Even  on  the  plains,  however,  where 
the  snow  has  fallen,  it  seems  to  do  but  little  injury 
to  the  grass  and  other  plants,  which,  though  appa^ 
rently  tender  and  susceptible,  are  still  blooming  at 
the  height  of  nearly  eighteen  inches  through  the 
snow.    In  short,  this  district  affords  many  advan- 
tages to  settlers ;  and,  if  properly  cultivated,  would 
yield  every  object  necessary  for  the  subsistence  and 
comfort  of  civilized  man. 
The  Cbopunnish  are  in  ^^eneral  stout,  well  formed. 
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and  active;  tbejr  have  high,  dtad  man^  of  theia 
aqaetine  noses,  and  ike  {general  appearance  of  the 
face  is  eheerfnl  dfod  agreeaMe/ tlKHiigh  without  .aiqr 
indifcatioQ  of  gaiety  aaul  mirth,  liil^e  m^  of  ti|ie 
Ittdi^is  they  extract  their  beards ;  ^t  <^e  womf a 
only  pluck  the  hair  f i^mi  the  rest  of  the  body:  that 
of  the  «yen  is  very  often  iufitoe4  to  grow,  nor  d%€M 
there  appear  to  b^  any  natural  deficiency  in,  t))at 
-Yespect^  for  we  obiervo  several  m^p  whoi»  if  ^ey 
liad  adopted'  the  praetice  of  shaving,  M^onl^  h^ve 
been  09  well  supplied  00  ourselvesr.  The  dresa  of 
both  sexes  reieinliles  thai  of  the  Shoshoyr^^t  l^ 
consiste  of  0  loog  shirt  reaching  to  the  thigh,  leg-r 
gings  ak  high  as  tb«  w^ist,  m^ici^f^s  aiid  robea,  all 
of  which  are  forojred  of  |ki  nst 

Their  oruamrnfiB  are  1>ea40»  shells^,  apd  pieces  pf 
brass  attached  to  difibrept  pvts  pf  the  dress^  or  tied 
roond  the  onos,  neck,  wrists^ '  or  throirif  ^f  f?  thf 
shoniders:  to  these  are  added  pearls  nod  bef|di|  snsr 
peoded  from  the  ears,  and  a  single  shdl  fif  ^j^npiim 
through  thre  nose/  Tho'hetfl-dr^ss  of  the  ttfitn  is  a 
bandean  of  fpx  or  otter-skinr,  either  with  or  withc^t 
the  furi  and  sometinies  an  ornament  ts  tied  tea  j^ai^ 
of  hair,  falling  front  the  crown  of  the  head :  thot  of 
the  women  is  a  ca^  without  rim,  formed  of  bear- 
grass  and  cedar  bbrk ;  while  the  htir  itaelfi.of  botb 
aexes;  falb  in  two  roMS  down  the  frpnt  of  the  body. 
Collars  of  bears  daws  are  also  common.  Bipt  the 
persotaal  ornament  most  tBtetmiA  19  a  sort  of  breostrr 
plate,  ftirmed  of  a  strip  of  otter  skin,  six  indbes 
iHnide,  evt  out  of  thie  whole  length  of  jthe  back  of  the 
animal,  including  the  head:  thiif  being  dressed' with 
|h«  hate  ta,a^hale  is  made  a$  the  u))per  end,  tbrd^b 
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Mltct>  Uie  head  of^^t  wearer  i«  placed;  atidtlie  skin 
hangs  in  front,  with  •  the-  im\  reae^ii^  below  the 
knec^f  and  oraaraented  witli  -  pieces  or  pfiearl,  ^ed 
clotb,  and  wainpum ;  or,  in*  short,  any  other  fancv- 
ftii  decoration.  Tippets  also' are  oecasiohally  worn. 
That  of  Hohastillpilp- was- formed  of  hnman  scalps, 
and  adorned  with  the  thntnbB  and  Angers  of  Several 
men  stain  by  him-  in  battle^ 

7he  Chopnnnish  are  among"  the  most  amiable 
men  we  hare  seen.  Therr  charactisr  is  placiiiand 
gentle,  tarely  moved  inta^passioh;  Md  yet' not  often 
enKsrened'  by  gaiety.  Their  ainuBementif  consist  in 
mnning  races,  shooting  witb  arrows'  at  a  target; 
and  'tftey- partake  ^tf  the  greatandprevatfing  Vice 
of  gambling.;  They  are,  however;  by  no  means* so 
mnch  attached  to  baubles  as  tfte  generality  of  In- 
dians ;-  but  are^mxions  to  oblarn  articles  of  titility; 

T  »  * 

such  as  knivea,  tomahawks;  Jteftles>  blankets,  and 
awb-  for  moccamnsi  They  have  alio  mflfered  so  mucH 
iVom  the  snperiortty'oF their  enenires,  that* tHey- are 
equally  desirons  of  procuring  aims  and  ammtinltibtt; 
which  they*  are  g^riadnally  acquiring;  for  the  band 
oF  IPlinnachemootoolt  have  already  rix  gunsi  which 
they  ac(|niredi'  from  the  Mlmfretareesl 
*  The  Chopiinniijh* bury  their  d^ad  in  sepulchres; 
ibrmed  of  boards,  constructed  like  the  root  of  a' 
hoase.  The  body  is  rolled'  in  skins,  and  laid  over 
one  another,  separated  by  aboard  only;  both  above* 
and  below.  We  have  sometimes  seen  their  dead 
bnried  in  wooden  boYes,  and  rolled  in  skins  in  the 
manner  above  mentioned.  They  sacriBce  their 
horses,  canoes,  and  every  other  species' of  property 

VOL.  If.  3  A 
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to  their  dead;  the  bones  of  many  horses  are  seen 
lying  round  their  sepulchres. 

Among  the  reptiles  comiDon  to  this  coantry  are 
the  two  species  of  innocent  snakes  already  described, 
and  the  rattlesnake,  which  last  b  <^  the  same  spe* 
cies  as  that  of  the  Missouri;  and,  though  abundant 
here,  is  the  only  poisonous  snake  we  have  seen  be* 
tween  the  Pacific  and  the  MisBouri.  Besides  these 
there  are  the  common  black  lizard  and  the  homed 
lizard.  Of  frogs  there  are  several  kinds,  such  as 
the  small  green  tree  frog,  the  small  frog  common 
in  the  United  States^  which  croaks  in  the  spring  of 
the  year,  a  species  of  frog  frequenting  the  water, 
much  larger  than  the  bull-frog,  and  in  shape  be- 
tween the  delicate  length  of  the  bull-frog  and  the 
shorter  and  less  graceful  form  of  the  toad'^like;  the 
last  of  which,  howcTer,  has .  its  body  covered  with 
little  pustules  or  lumps:  we  have  never  heard  it 
make  a  noise  of  any  liind.  Neither  the  toad-bnll- 
frog,  the  moccasin^snake,  noi^  the  copperheaded- 
snake  are  to  be  found  here.  Captain  Lewis  killed  a 
snake  near  the  camp  three  feet  eleven  inches  in 
length,  and  much  the  colour  of  the  rattlesnake. 
There  was  no  poisonous  tooth  to  be  found.  It  had 
two  hundred  and  eighteen  scuta  on  the  abdomen, 
and  fifty-nine  squama  or  half-formed  scuta  on  the 
tail.  The  eye  was  of  a  moderate  size :  the  iris  of  a 
dark  yellowish  brown,  and  the  pupil  black.  There 
was  nothing  remarkable  in  the  form  of  the  head, 
which  was  not  so  wide  across  the  jaws  a«  that  of 
the  poisonous  class  of  snakes  usually  are. 

There  is  a  species  of  lizard,  which  we  have  called 
the  homed  lizard,  about  the  size,  and  much  re- 
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sembling  in  fi^re,  the  ordtMry  black  lizard.  The 

Mlj  19,  notwithrtanding,  broaderj  the  tail  shorter^ 

and  the  action  much  slower  than  the  ordinary  li-» 

zard.  It  crawls  like  the  toad,  is  of  a  brown  colour, 

aod  interspersed  with  jelldwish  brown  spots ;  it  is 

covered  with  minute  riielb,  interspersed  with  little 

homy  projections  like  prickles,  on  the  upper  part 

of  the  body.    The  beHy  and  throat  resemble  the 

frogs,  and  are  of  a  light  yeUowish  brown.    The 

edge  of  the  belly  is  regularly  beset  with  these 

homy  projections,  which  give  to  those  cRlges  9  Per- 

rate  fignre ;  the  eye  is  small  and  of  a  darH  colour. 

4.bo¥e  and  behind  the  eyes  are  several  projectioiis 

of  the  bone,  which  being  armed  at  the  extremitiesr 

with  a  firm  black  substance,  having  the  appearance 

of  horns  sprouting  from  the  head,  has  induced  ua 

to  call  it  tl^e  hpraed  lizard.    These  animals  are 

fcnnd  in  great  abundance  in  the  sandy  parts  of  the 

plains,  and  after  a  shower  of  rain  are  seen  basking 

in  the  sun.     For  the  greatest  part  of  the  time  they 

are  concealed  in  holes.    They  are  found  in  great 

numbers  on  the  banks  of  the  Missouri,  and  in  the 

plains  through  which  we  have  passed  above  the 

WoUawollahs. 

Most  of  the  insects  common  to  the  United  States 
are  seen  in  this  country:  auch  as  the  butterfly,  the 
common  housefly,  the  blowingfly,  the  horsefly,  ex- 
cept one  species  of  it,  the  gold-coloured  earfly,  the 
place  of  which  is  supplied  by  a  fly  of  a  brown  co«^ 
lour,  which  attaches  itself  to  the  same  part  of  the 
horie,  and  is  equally  trouUesome.  There  are  like- 
wise nearly  all  the  varieties  of  beetles  known  in 
the  Atlantic  states,  except  the  large  cow  beetk. 
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and  %}\e  bia^k  beetle,  e^fniponly  called  the  tumble-* 
bug.  Meither  4hi^  h^met;  the  wasf,  tier  the  ypUow- 
jaeket^  inhabit  *hU  part  of  the  oevptry;  but  there 
isanuia^et,  nelefiubttQ^  the  teat  4f^^e8Q*.thg|igl| 
much.  Itrg^v,  whil^h -ia/yery  nttB«ien)uii^.  partkal^rly. 
io  the  4^)»y  fBoipiitailia  %wi.  €m  Ihe  imtei^  -of  ^ 
Columbia;  thebo^y^iDd  Hbdotfan  are  ycUaWiWith 
tranavetae  eircjea  of  blade ^  the!heai  bladi.  tiu4jtha 
wmf^,  which  alne  Mir  in  lAifUber;  of  a  ^ixk  l\mwft 
colour ; '  tfirir  SKits ^Ire buiU.in  rthe ^gf owd,  sand  t^ 
aenihie  that  of  the  homett  li^itfc  aa  mUt  ^oveiiag 
to  the  cdhnife  .  "Eheae.  i{;f>r€ta  iate  fictfce^  aad'Mhig 
▼ery  aeverel^.m  that  we  fimnd  theiri  ^r^rinnible- 
aoine  in  fri gMenihg  oor  iioridb  ^  im  ^^paatfed  the 
aMBuataina.  Th^  aiik^iinn  k^afeo  fiatind  -Kfere/  to 
w^lL  M  the  Imfaitfle^liee/lhou^jh  the  honey^iee  la 

•  May  ia  ISmhre  liniiterf  aet  out  nhta  wbfuiag 

afliei'  btan,  whidiisne  ncvar  ouV  elri«f  d^pesdence ; 

Initlaa^e)^  a«ie:at  thn  'tklie  -feretUoM,  the  huntera 

hev  .>irward«leTeT>g)p  eicept{tR.'f>airs«    Soon  after 

they  leftasiapaMrf  ipf  Chopuindtsh  'erected  a  hot 

onthe/of^siteiridetif  ^the  TiTier/lii  order  to  vatth 

th^  salmon,  which  is  expected  to  arri^s^rery  day* 

¥or  this  pnrfMiae  they  hare  eoilstnicted  'with  sficks 

a  kiod'bf  ^Mrf,  projdctiag  about  ten  feet  into  the 

river,  itftd  tirtee*  feetfWnive  its  arirface,  on  the  extre^ 

nMty  df  which  ««iet>f  the  Miermen  exerdsed^faiiD-' 

aelf  with  a!  acooping-aiet,  ^niihir  to  (Mat  naed  in  oar 

coiintry ;  but  after  s«9reral'  bpura  labour  He  was  still 

ninhaceeaefhl.  -  In  .the  t^iae  t>f  the  iBoriing  three 

phdiant  rcbHed'  at'  ourncimfp  and 'told  us' that  they 

Ifad  him  huntiiig  near  *;|lte -place  itiiero  yte  xoet 
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tte  Cb^^bimh  last  autemn,  and  which  is  called 
by  them  the  QAamash  Xjrfotisids,  but  ^fter  roaming; 
about  for  seyfUtBl  days  had  killed  nothing.  We 
gate  tbcui  a  amalLpiee^  ofmeatj  which,  they.s^idic 
they  \ironld  k^ep  for  thMr  small  child  rto«  lyho  were 
tery  hnvgry;  and  then,  after  smoking,  took  leave 
of  us*  Some  of  our  hnnterb  ^returned  almost  equally 
nosttCc^ivfuU  They  had  gone  over  the  whole 
eoontrj  ^otwedn  ColUns's  creek  and  the  Koosn 
kooskee,  ^to  their  jo  Action^  at  the  distance  of  ten^ 
miles*.  wWioiftt  tyefeilig  either,  a  dete  or  bear,  and  at 
last  brtfaghtdn  a  stegle  hawk  and  a  salmon  dropped 
by  an  eagle:  This  last  was  not  in  itself  considerable, 
bnt  gate  «  hopes  'of  soon  sering  that  fish  iq  the 
riv^r,  Bn  evetit  Iwhich  we;  ardently  desire,  for  though 
the  rapid  rise  of  the  river  4enotes  a  great  decrease 
of  snow  on  the  mountains^  yet  we  shall  Iwt  be  able 
to  lea^ve'^oar  camp  for  some  time.. 

fif<pdfty  19,  after  a  cold  rainy  nighty  during  the 
gf^eater  partof  which  we  lay  in  the  water,  the  wea-^ 
ther  bdbamie  fair,  and  we  then  sent  some  men  to  a 
village  above  us,  tm  the  opposite -side,  to  purchase 
some  roots.  Theyiaarried  with  them,  for  this  pur-i 
pose,  a  smaU  collection  4>f  liwis,  knitting-pins,  and 
aUnbahdS,  witb  Which  tbey  dbtaiAednsctveral  bnsh^ 
els  of  the  root  of  cows;  and  sotie  breed  of  the  sante 
matoriaL  They  #ere  followed  by  ja  train  of  iriva- 
fids  fipom  the  ViHagic,  whocame  to  ask  for  oar  as«* 
mtance.  The  men  \iMere  generally  aflSicted  with 
sore  eyes,  but  the  v^oimen  had  besides  this  a 'variety 
of  dther  disonfers,  chiefly  rhtfimatit,  a  violent  pain 
and  weakDieta*in  the  lokis,  whidh  is  a. common  eom-^ 
^aintamOD^  the  fentiales,  hnd  piie  of  theAi  aaemed 
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much  dejected,  and,  as  we  thoaght  from  the  accoimt 
of  her  disease,  hjstericaL  We  gave  her  thirty  drops 
of  laudanum,  and  after  admiaistering  eye^water, 
and  rubbing  the  rheumatic  patients  with  yolatile 
liniment,  and  giving  cathartics  to  others,  they  all 
thought  themselves  much  reUeyed,  and  returned 
highly  satisfied  to  the  village.  lYe  were  fortunate 
enough  to  retake  one  of  the  horses  on  which  we 
crossed  the  Rocky  mountains  in  the  autunin,  and 
which  had  become  almost  wild  nnce  that  time. 

Tuesday  20.  Again  it  rained  during  the  mght, 
and  the  greater  part  of  this  day^  Our  hunters 
were  out  in  different  directions,  but  though  they 
saw  a  bear  and  a  deer  or  two,  they  only  killed  one 
of  the  latter,  which  proved  to  ]i>e  of  the  muledecft 
species.    The  next  day, 

Wednesday  SI,  finding  the  rain  s^U  continue 
we  left  our  ragged  sail  tent,  and  formed  a  hut  with 
willow  poles  and  grass.  The  rest  of  the  men  were 
occupied  in  building  a  canoe  for  present  U8e»  as  the 
Indians  promise  to  give  us  a  horse  for  it  when  we 
leave  them.  We  received  nothing  from  our  hunters 
except  a  single  sandhill  crane,  which  are  yery 
ab|indant  in  this  neighbourhood,  and  consumed  at 
dinner  the  last  morsel  of  meat  which  we  had.  As 
there  now  seems  but  little  probability  of  our  pro- 
curing a  stock  of  dried  meat,  and  the  fish  is  as  yet 
an  uncertain  resource,  we  made  a  division  of  all 
a|ir  stock  of  merchandise,  so  as  to  enable  the  men 
to  purchase  a  store  of  roots  and  bread  for  the  menu* 
tains.  We  might  ouiielves  collect  those  roots,  but 
as  there  are  several  species  of  hemlock  growing 
among  the  cows,  and  di^Kcult  to  be  ^i^tinguish^ 
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ifom  that  plant,  we  are  afraid  to  soffer  the  nieD  to 
coUeet  them,  lest  the  party  nught  be  poisoned  by 
miBtaking  them.  On  parcelling  out  the  stores,  the 
stock  of  each  man  was  found  to  consist  of  only  one 
awl  and  one  knitting-pin,  half  an  ounce  of  vermil- 
lion,.two  needles,  a  few  skeins  of  thread,  and  about 
a  yard  of  riband — ^a  slender  means  of  bartering  for 
wr  subsistence;  but  the  men  have  been  now.  so 
much  accustomed  to  privations,  that  neither  the 
want  of  meat,  nor  the  scanty  funds  of  the  party, 
excite  the  least  anxiety  among  them. 

Thursday  22.  We  availed  ourselves  of  the  fair 
weather  to  dry  our  baggage  and  store  of  roots,  and 
being  still  without  meat,  killed  one  of  our  colts,  in* 
tending  to  reserve  the  other  three  for  the  moun- 
tains. In  the  afternoon  we  were  amused  by  a  large 
party  of  Indians,  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  river, 
hooting  on  horsdikack*  After  riding  at  full  speed 
down  the  steep  hills,  they  at  last  drove  the  deer  into 
the  river,  where  we  shot  it,  and  two  Indians  imme^ 
diately  pursued  it  on  a  raft,  and  took  it  Several 
hunter^,  who  had  gone  to  a  considerable  distance 
near  the  mountains,  returned  with  five  deer.  They 
had  purchased  dso  two  red  salmon  trout,  which  the 
Indians  say  remain  in  this  river  during  the  greater 
part  of  the  winter,  but  are  not  good  at  this  season, 
as  it  in  fact  appeared,  for  they  were  very  meagre. 
The  salmon,  we  understand,  are  now  arrived  at  no 
great  distance,  in  Lewis's  river,  but  some  days  will 
yet  elapse  before  they  come  up  to  this  place.  This, 
as  well  as  the  scarcity  of  game,  made  us  wish  to 
remove  lower  down ;  but  on  examination  we  found 
tha^  there  was  no  place  in.  that  direction  calculated 
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for  a  camp,  and  therefore  reiolyei^  to  rasgain  in  om- 
present  position.  Some  Qnecisiness  btStbeeii  exctted 
by  a  report,  that  two  nijghts  a^  a  part j^  of  Sho* 
Shonees  had  surrounded  a^Chopnnnish  honse,  on  the 
south  side  of  Le^is^s  riyer,  but  the  inbabltairts  ba- 
ying discovered  their  Intentions,  had  escaped  wlth^ 
out  injury.  ... 

Friday  83.  The  hunters  wepe  sent  ottt  to  make  a 
last  effort  to  profcufe  provisioiis,  lint  after  examin-* 
ing  the  whole  country  between  Collinses  creek  and 
the  Kooskooskee,  they  found. notfiifig  esf-ctpt  a  fevp 
pheasants  of  the  dark  brown  kind.  In  ike  mean« 
time  we  were  visited  by  fpur  Indians;  who  hadooBitf 
froin  a  village  on  LewisV  riyer;  kt  the  dicrtaQce  of 
two  day's  ride/ who  eaaie  fov  the  purposed  pro* 
euring  a  little  eye«-wat<m  the  extenl  of  oav  medi-^ 
cal  fame  is  not  a  little  troubfesome/  bdi  w:e  rejpie^ 
at  any  circumstance  which- enaSies  us*  to  j^elSeva 
these  poor  creatures,  andMhereforewiyingly  Washed 
their  eyes»  after  whiek  they  retttmed  hbilie. 

SatuMay'24«  This  proved- tiiewarmest'dey  we 
have  had  since  our.  arrival  here. .  Some^f^onr  men 
visited  the  viHage  of  the  Brokenams,  and  exchanged- 
some  awls.  Which  tbey  had  made  of -the  liiiksi^o^'a 
small  ^aih  belonging,  to  one ^of  their  steel  traps/ 
for  a.plentiftilisupplyi'of  rootd/  ^ 
.  Qesidss ;  administering  medical  t^^U^r  t*  the -In- 
dians, we/are  obliged/ to  devote  muck  of«  our*  time 
to  .the  care  of  our.  own  invalids.  The  dlild^ofSaca-: 
j^wea  iayery  unwell;  and  with  one  o^ the  men  we. 
have  yentured  an  e^perinienl^ofa  yc^'y- robust  na- 
ture^ He  has  been  for- some  time  sick,  but  hat  now 
recovlsred  hb  ^esh^  eats  heartily  add  digests  well. 
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bat  las  Ml  great  A  weakneis  ifi  tke  loiw^  that  he 
o«i9ot  walk,  or  eTen  sit  uprig^,  without  extreme 
fUB.  Afier  we  had  in  Tail  exhausted  the  resources 
ff  OUT  art»  Qiie  iff  the  huliters  filenttoaed,  that  be 
ksd  kiaown  jpersolis  in  similar  sitttations  restored  by 
▼iokttt  sweats,  and  *t  tiie  request  of  the  patient^ 
we  pemitf ed  the  f emedy  to  be  aftpUed.     For  this 
paHj^ose,  a  hole,  about  fotr  feet  deep  and  three  in 
tfaaieter^  ^ae  du^  in  the  earth,  ahd  heated  well  by 
*  kife  fire  in  the  bektom  of  it.    The  fire  was  then 
Hken  eirt,  aad  an  arch  fbrned  ever  the  bole,  by 
oMJMs  of  wittow  foks,  and  cevered  with  several 
Mankets^  so  as  f e  form  a  petfect  awning.    The 
patient  beiifc^  tftrf^^d  naked,  M^as  seated  undef 
tUs  on  a  bench,  with  a  piece  of  beard  for  hk  feet^ 
and  with  a  jt^  df  water  Iprinkled  the  bottom  and 
M*9  of  the  hole,  so  as  to  keep  up  as  bet  a  steam  as 
he  eottld  bean    After  remaining  twenty  minutes 
ID  this  situation  he  was  taken  out,  immediately 
flanged  twiee  in  oeld  water^  and  brought  back  to 
the  hole,  wbere  he  resumed  the  vapour  bath.  During 
all  lUe  time  he  drank  o^pieasty  a  strong  infusion 
of  horse-mint^  which  was  nsed  as  a  substitute  for 
the  seneea  root^  wlneh  eur  informant  said  he  had 
leen  employed  on  these  oeeEfliens,  but  of  which 
Aere  10  none  in  this  coontry.    At  the  end  ef  three 
qHttrters  of  ati  hour  he  was  ag;aia  w^ithdrawn  from 
the  hole,  carefully  wrappred,  and  suffered  to  cool 
gradually.    This  operation  was  performed  yester- 
day,  and  this  morning  he  ws^lked  albouti  nnd  is 
nearly  free  from  pain.    About  eleven  o'cloek  a 
saaoe  artived  with  three  Indians,  <tte  ef  whom  was 
yoi»  II.  3b. 
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the  poor  creature  who  had  last  the  use  of  his  limbv, 
aad  for  whose  recovery  the  natives  seem  very 
anxious,  as  he  is  a  chief  of  considerable  rank  amon^ 
them.  Hts  situation  is  beyond  the  reach  of  bur 
skill.  He  complains  of  no  pain  in  any  particular 
limb,  and' we  therefore  think  his  disorder  cannot  be 
rheumatic^  as  his  limbs  would  have  been  more 
diminbhed  if  his  disease  had  been  a  paralytic  aflTec- 
tion.  We  had  already  ascribed  it  to  his  diet  of 
roots,  and  had  recommended  his  livings  on  fish  and 
flesh,  and  using  the  cold  bath  every  morning,  with 
a  dose  of  cream  of  tartar  or  flowtts  of  sulphur 
every  third  day.  These  prescriptions  seem  to  have 
been  of  little  avilil ;  but  as  he  thinks  himself  some* 
what  better  from  them,  we  concealed  our  ignorance 
by  giving  him  a  few  drops  of  laudanum,  and  a 
little  portable  sdUp^  with  a  promise  of  sweating  him 
as  we  had  doUe  our  own  man.  On  attempting  it| 
however,  in  the  mdrning^ 

.  Sunday  25»  We  found  thut  he  wfts  too  weak  to 
sit  up  or  be  supported  in  the  hole :  we  therefore  told 
the  Indians  that  we  knew  of  no  other  remedy  ex- 
cept frequent  perspirations  in  their  own  sweat'^ 
houses,  accompanied  by  drinking  large  quantities 
of  the  decoction  of  horsennint,  wliich  we  pointed 
out  to  them.  Three  hunters  set  out  to  hunt  towards 
the  Quamash  flats,  if  they  could  pass  Collinses  creek ; 
others  crossed  the  river  for  the  same  purpose,  and 
one  of  the  men  was  sent  to  a  village  on  the  opposite 
side,  about  eight  miles  above  us :  nearly  all  the  in- 
habitants were  either  hunting,  digging  roots,  or 
fishing  in  Lewis's  river,  from  which  they  had 
brought  several ^e  salmon.   In  the  course  of  the 
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day  some  of  our  hunters  wounded  a  female  bear 
with  two  cubs,  one  of  which  was  white  and  the 
other  perfectly  black. 

The  Indians  who  accompanied  the  sick  chief  are 
so  anxious  for  his  safety  that  they  remained  with 
as  all  night,  and  in  the  morning, 

Monday  26,  when  we  gave  him  some  cream  of 
tartar  and  portable  soup,  with  directions  how  to 
treat  him,  they  still  lingered  about  us,  in  hopes  we 
might  do  something  effectual,  though  we  desired 
them  to  take  him  home, 

The  hunters  sent  out  yesterday  retunied  \^ith 
Hdiaatillpilp,  and  a  number  of  inferior  chiefs  and 
warriors.  They  had  passed  Commearp  creek  at  the 
distance  of  one  and  a  half  miles,  and  a  larger  creek 
three  miles  beyond ;  they  then  went  on  till  they 
were  jitopped  by  a  large  creek  ten  miles  above  our 
camp,  and  finding  it  too  deep  and  rapid  to  pass, 
they  returned  home.  On  their  way  they  stopped  at 
a  village  four  miles  up  the  second  creek,  which  we 
have  never  visited,  and  where  they  purchased  bread 
and  roots  on  very  moderate  terms ;  an  article  of 
intelligence  very  pleasing  at  the  present  moment, 
when  our  stock  of  meat  is  again  exhausted.  We 
have,  however,  still  agreeable  prospects,  for  the 
river  is  rising  fast,  as  the  snows  visibly  diminish, 
and  we  saw  a  salmon  in  the  river  to-day.  We  also 
completed  our  canoe. 

Tpesday  27.  The  horse  which  the  Indians  gave 
us  some  time  ago  had  gone  astray,  but  in  our  pre- 
sent dearth  of  provisions  we  searched  for  him  and 
killed  him.  Observing  that  we  were  in  want  of 
food,  I^ohastilpilp  informed  us  that  most  of  thQ 
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horaes  which  we  Mw  fihiiub^  at  lar^  bekmged  to 
him  or  his  people,  and  requested  that  wheseirer  ve 
wished  for  any  meat,  we  would  make  use  of  them 
without  restraint.    We  have,  indeed,  on  more  than 
one  occasion  had  to  mdmire  the  generosity  of  tbie 
Indian,  whose  conduct  presents  a  model  of  what  ia 
due  to  strangers  in  distress.    A  party  waa  sent  to 
the  filkage  diacowred  yesterday,  and  returned  with 
a  large  supply  of  bread  and  roots*  Sergeant  Or d way 
and  tMPO  men  were  also  despatched  to  Lewia^s  riter, 
about  half  a  day's  ride  to  the  south,  where  we 
expect  to  ohtain  salmon,  which  are  said  to  be  veij 
abundant  at  tfiat  place.    The  three  men  whe  had 
attemptt  d  te  go  to  theQuamash  flats^  returned  with 
ire  deer;  but  ajlhoogh  they  bad  proceeded  some 
distance  up  OolUns**  oreek,  tt  contiQed  too  deep  for 
them  to  cross.    The  Indians,  who  necampauied  the 
chief,  wcr^  so  anxitMie  to  ha>ve  the  operation  of 
sweating  him  peffermed  under  our  impaction,  that 
we  determined  ta  gratify  thein  hy  making  a  second 
attempt.  The  hole  was  therefore  enlarged,  and  the 
father  pf  the  chief,  a  very  good  looking-  old  maui 
went  in  with  hiup,  and  held  hiip  in  a  pf  oper  por- 
tion. This  strong  evidence  of  feeling  is  directly  op- 
posite to  the  received  opiniops  of  the  insensibility  of 
savages ;  nor  are  we  lees  struck  by  the  kindtte68>  and 
attention  paid  to  the  sick  man  by  those  who  are 
unconnected  with  him,  which  are  the  more  surprir 
sing,  as  the  long  illness  of  three  years  might  be 
supposed  to  exhaust  their  sympathy.  We  could  not 
produce  aa  complete  a  perspiration  ae  we  desired^ 
and  after  he  was  taken  out  he  complained  of  suf- 
fiering  considerable  pain^  whfeh  we  relieved  wi^h  ^ 
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fewdkops.of  laudftimiD,  and  lie  then  rested  well. 
The  next  moniin^, 

Wednesday  28,  he  was  able  to  use  his  arms,  feeb 
better  than  he  has  done  for  many  months,  and  sat 
np  during*  the  greater  part  of  the  day. 

We  sent  to  the  village  of  Tnnnachemootoolt  for 
bread  and  roots,  and  a  party  of  hunters  set  out  to 
hunt  up  a  creek  about  eight  miles  above  us.  In  the 
evening  another  party,  who  had  been  so  fortunate 
as  to  find  a  ford  across  CoUins's  creek,  returned  from 
the  Quamash  flats  with  ei^t  deer,  of  which  they 
saw  ^reat  numbers;  though  there  were  but  few 
bears.  Having  now  a  tolerable  stock  of  meat,  we 
were  oeeupied  during  the  following  day, 

Thursday  29,  in  various  engagements  in  the 
eamp.  The  Indian  chief  is  still  rapidly  recovering^, 
and  for  the  first  time  during  the  last  twelve  months 
bad  strength  enough  to  wash  his  face.  We  had  in- 
tended to  repeat  the  sweating  to-day,  but  as  the 
weather*  was  cloudy,  with  occasional  rain,  we  de- 
ferred it.  This  operation,  thongb  violent,  appears 
highly  eflScacious;  forour  own  man,  on  whom  the 
experiment  was  first  made,  is  recovering'  his  strength 
ytrj  fast,  and  the  restoratioa  of  the  chief  is  won- 
derful. He  continued  to  improve,  and  on  the  fol- 
lowing day, 

Friday  30,  after  a  very  violent  sweating;  was 
able  to  move  one  of  his  legs  and  thighs,  and  some 
of  his  toes ;  the  fingers  and  arms  being'  almost  en- 
tirely restored  to  their  former  strength.  Parties 
were  sent  out  as  usual  to  hunt,  and  trade  with  the 
Indians.  Araong^  others,  two  of  the  men,  who  had 
pu»^  yet  exchanged  th^r  stock  of  merehandve  for 
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foots,  crossed  the  river,  for  that  purpose,  in  our 
boat.  But  as  they  reached  the  opposite  shore,  the 
violence  of  the  current  drove  the  boat  broadside 
Ugainst  some  trees,  and  she  immediately  filled  and 
<went  to  the  bottom.  With  difficulty  one  of  the  men 
•was  saved,  but  the  boat  itself,  with  three  blankets, 
a  blanket-coat,  and  their  small  pittance  of  merchan- 
dise, were  irrevocably  lost. 

Saturday  31.  Two  men  visited  the  Indian  vil- 
lage, where  they  purchased  a  dressed  bear  skin,  of 
a  uniform  pale  reddish  brown  colour,  which  the 
Indians  called  yackah,  in  contradistinction  to  hoh- 
Jiost,  or  the  white  bear.  This  remark  induced  us  to 
inquire  more  particularly  into  their  opinions  as  to 
the  several  species  of  bears;  and  we  therefore  pro- 
duced all  the  skins  of  that  animal  which  we  had 
killed  at  this  place,  and  also  one  very  nearly  white, 
which  we  had  purchased.  The  natives  immediately 
classed  the  white,  the  deep  and  the  pale  grizzly 
red,  the  grizzly  dark  brown,  in  short,  all  those 
with  the  extremities  of  the  hair  of  a  white  or  frosty 
.  colour,  without  regard  to  the  colour  of  the  ground 
of  the  foil,  under  the  name  of  hohhost.  They 
assured  us,  that  they  were  all  of  the  same  species 
with  the  white  bear ;  that  they  associated  together, 
had  longer  nails  than  the  others,  and  ne^er  climbed 
trees.  On  the  other  hand  the  black  skins,  those 
which  were  black  with  a  number  of  entire  white 
hairs  intermixed,  or  with  a  white  breast,  the  uni* 
form  bay,  the  brown  and  light  reddish  brown,  were 
ranged  under  the  class  yackah,  and  were  said  to 
resemble  each  other  in  being  smaller,  and  having 
shorter  pails  than  the  white  bear,  in  climbing  treei 
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and  being  so  little  vicious  that  they  could  be  pur* 
sued  with  safety.  This  distinction  of  the  Indiana 
seems  to  be  well-founded^  and  we  are  inclined  to. 
believe. 

First,  That  the  white  or  grizzly  bear  of  this 
neighbourhood  form  a  distinct  species,  which,  more-* 
oyer,  is  the  same  with  those  of  the  same  colour  on 
the  upper  part  of  the  Missouri,  where  the  other 
species  are  not  found. 

Second,  That  the  black  and  reddish  brown,  &c« 
is  a  second  species,  equally  distinct  from  the  white 
bear  of  this  country,  as  from  the  black  bear  of  the 
Atlantic  and  Pacific  oceans,  which  two  last  seem 
to  form  only  one  species.  The  common  black  bear 
is  indeed  unknown  in  this  country ;  for  the  bear  of 
which  we  are  speaking,  though  in  most  respect*^ 
nmilar,  differs  from  it  in  having  much  finer,  thicker, 
and  longer  hair,  with  a  greater  proportion  of  fur 
mixed  with  it,  and  also  in  having  a  variety  of 
colours,  while  the  common  black  bear  has  no  inter-- 
mixture  or  change  of  colour,  but  is  of  a  uniform 
Mack. 

In  the  course  of  the  day  the  natives  brought  us 
another  of  our  original  stock  of  horses,  of  which  we 
iMve  now  recovered  all  except  two ;  and  those,  we 
are  informed,  were  taken  back  by  our  Shoshonee 
guide,  when  he  returned  home.  They  amount  to 
axtyfive,  and  most  of  them  fine  strong  active 
horses,  in  excellent  order. 

Sunday,  June  1  •  Two  of  our  men,  who  had  been 
«p  the  river  to  trade  with  the  Indians,  returned 
quite  unsuccessful.  Nearly  opposite  to  the  village, 
their  horse  fell  with  hie  Io«dj  down  a  steep  clifi^ 
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iflto  the  rirer,  across  which  he  swam.  An  IndfiUf 
OB  the  eppisite  aUe,  drove  him  back  to  them,  hot 
in  crossiiig  most  of  the  articles  were  lost»  and  tii« 
paint  melted.  Understanding  their  intentions,  tho 
Indians  attempted  to  come  over  to  them,  but  hav- 
ing no  canoe,  were  obliged  to  use  a  mft,  whicb 
atruek  on  a  rock,  upset,  and  the  whole  stor^  of  roots 
and  bread  were  destroyed.  This  failure  compktel)^ 
exhausted  our  stock  of  merchandise ;  bat  the  remeB»* 
brance  of  wliat  we  suffered  from  cold  and  hm^r, 
daring  the  passage  of  the  Eocky  mountahisw  makes 
us  anxaons  to  iniirease  o«r  means  of  subsiatenee  and 
comlbrt,  when  we  agftia  eneoonter  the  same  ineon* 
ncaienee.  We  thevefore  created  a  new  fund^  by 
tnttnig  off  the  buttons  from  oar  cloihes,  preparing 
snare  eye-'waier  and  basUicon,  to  which  were  added 
some  pinaU,  and  smidil  tin  boxes^  an  whie&  we  had 
once  kept  phosphoms.  Witk  this  cargo  two^  men  sst 
ont  in  the  morning, 

.  Monday  2,  to  tradSc»  and  brought  hosne  thteo 
bnbeia  of  roots  and  some  bf  esd,  which^  in  our  sttur 
ation,  was  as  important  as  the  return  of  an  East 
India  ship.  In  the  mestotioie^  several  knntei^  went 
across  Collinses  creek,  to  hunt  on  the  Qaamaski 
grounds,  and  the  Indians  informed  us,  tkat  tiieftf 
were  great  quantifies  of  moose  to  the  sontheaat  of 
the  east  'branch  of  Lewises  rtver^  which  they  call 
the  Tommamimah.  We  had  lately  beard,  tkM  som« 
Indians,  who  reside  at  some  distance,  <m  the  aonth 
side  of  the  Kooshooskee,  are  in  pome^ion  of  two 
tomakftwks,.  one  of  which  was  left  at  our  cnmp  at 
Moscfaetto  creek,  the  other  had  been  strien  while 
Wo  were  encamped  at  the  Ckoponnisb  last  nutumn. 


JiiB  lasff  we  were  anttiduk  to  ol^^ii^,  in  order  (6 
gfre  io  the  rdationd  6(  oxrif  lihfdriUiiiitV  eoiiipaiii(in, 
•ergeant  Floyd,  to  whom  It  oftce  bfe^nged'.  Wei 
therefore  sent  Drewyer  yestSird^ly,  ^ith  Nerishne- 
pahleeook  and  ^ohkstillpllfi.  Hike  t Wo  chiefs,  to  de- 
ihand  it.  On  th^ir  arriV^f,  iV  seetiled  that  the  pre-- 
sent  dilfnet,  whd  h^d'  (idfch^sed  it  froiii  the  thief, 
W^rf  at  the  poinf  6F  dedth;  sor  Uiaif  his  i^elatiohs  wer^ 
nnWilfing  to  give  it  xip,  as  they  ibeaift  to  Hury  iff 
in  the  grare  with  the  ddceas^d.  Bttt  the  ihfluence 
if  Nee^nepk1ik*eeo6k  stt  length  succeeded;  aiidP 
diey  consented  to  stnrrendeif  the  tomahawk  on  re- 
cei^ng  two  st'fanfds  of  beadi^  ahd  a  handkerchief 
frood  Df eWyer,  ind  from  each  of  the  chiefs  a  horse, 
to  be  killed  at  the  fniiera!!  of  the  deceased,  itccord- 
ing  to  the  c^ustbm  of  ih^  cioiintry. 

Soon  after  tfiefi^  rcffnrn  i^rgeailt  Ord^ay  and  bis^ 
party,  for  whose  safety  wcf  had  notf  become  ex* 
tremeiy  anxious,  came  hdme  from  Lewis's  river 
with  ioine  roots'  dfcoWs  ihd  seventeen  satm'ofi.  The^ 
distance,  howeveV,  from  \^hich  thfey  wete  brought 
was  so  great,  that  mbst  of  thdd  ^ei'e  Yiearly  spoiled ; 
hot  sQch  as  continued  soiled  \(d^6  e'xtremely  ddt- 
cioQs,  the  deA  hetng  6t  i  GnU  rdid  colour,  with  a( 
small  mixture  of  yeflo\^^  ^d  86  faf/  that  they  we^e 
eodked  very  wef|  with6^t  the  addition  of  aiiy  oil  oi' 
grease. 

When  they  set  oxii  oh  tTie'  SfTift',  they  haid  hope* 
to  reach  the  salnfion  fishery  ih  the  course  of  thai? 
day;  but  the  rt)6fe*by  Which  the  guides  led  theni 
yn^  60  circuitous,  that  tfh'ey  rode  seventy  miles  be- 
fore  they  reached  th^ii^^I^i^e*  of  destination,  in  the* 
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evening  of  the  29th.    After  g^oing  for  twent  j^  milei 
up  the  Comniearp  creek«  through  an  open  plain, 
iiroken  only  by  the  hills  and  timber  along  the  creek^ 
they  then  entered  a  high,  irregular,  mountainous 
country,  the  soil  of  which  was  fertile,  and  well  rap- 
plied  with  pine.  Without  stopping  to  hunt,  although 
they  saw  great  quantities  of  deer,  and  some  of  the 
highoru,  they  hastened  for  thirty  miles  across  this 
district  to  the  Tommanamah,   or  east  branch  of 
l^ewis's  river ;  and  not^nding  any  salmon^  descend- 
ed that  stream  for  twenty  miles,  to  the  fishery  at  a 
short  distance  below  its  junction  with  the  sooth 
branch.    Poth  these  forks  appear  to  come  from  or 
enter  a  mountainous  country.    The  Tommanamah 
i)self,  they  said,  w^s  about  ope  hundred  and  ^fty 
yards  wide ;  its  bankp,  for  the  most  part,  formed  of 
^olid  perpendicular  rocks,  rising  to  a  great  height, 
and  as  they  passed  along  some  of  its  hills,  they 
found  that  the  snow  had  not  yet  disappeared,  and 
the  grass  was  just  springing  up.    During  its  whole 
f^ourse  it  presented  one  continued  rapid,  till  at  the 
fishery  itself,  where  the  river  widens  tQ  the  space 
of  two  hundred  yards,  the  rapid  is  nearly  as  consir- 
^erable  as  at  the  great  rapids  of  the  Columbia, 
Here  the  Indians  havf  erected  a  large  house  of  split 
timber,  one  hundred  an4  fifty  feet  long,  and  thirty- 
five  wide,  with  a  flat  roof;  and  at  this  season  is 
much  resorted  to  by  the  men,  while  the  women  are 
employed  in  collecting  roots.    After  remaining  a 
day  and  purchasing  some  fish,  they  returned  home, 
Tuesday  3.  Finding  that  the  salmon  has  not  yet 
(ippeared  along  the  shores,  as  the  Indians  assured  us 
fhey  WQuld  in  a  few  4^ys,  find  that  all  th^  sala^oi^ 
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ifrhich  they  themselves  use  are  obtauied  from  Lewls^d 
rif  er^  ^e  begin  to  lose  our  hopes  of  subsisting  oii 
them.  We  are  too  poor^  dnd  at  too  great  a  distance 
from  Lewis's  river,  to  purchase  fish  at  that  place  i 
and  it  is  not  probable,  that  the  river  will  fall  suffi- 
cientlj  to  take  them  before  w^e  leave  this  place, 
(hir  Indian  friends  sent  aii  express  to-day  Over  th^ 
mountains  to  Trateller's-rest,  in  order  to  procure 
intelligence  from  the  Ootlashoots,  a  band  of  Flat-^ 
heads,  who  have  wintered  on  the  east  side  of  the 
nlountains,  and  the  same  band  which  tve  first  met 
on  that  river.  As  the  route  wfts  deemed  practicable 
for  this  expresb,  w^  also  proposed  setting  out;  but 
the  Indians  dissuaded  us  from  attempting  it,  as 
many  of  the  creeks,  they  imid,  were  still  too  deep' 
to  be  forded ;  the  roads  very  deep  and  slippery,  and 
lio  grass  as  yet  for  our  horses;  but  in  twelve  of 
fourteen  days  we  shall  no  longer  meet  with  the 
s^me  obstacles :  we  therefore  determined  to  set  out 
in  a  few  days  for  the  Quamash  flats,  in  order  to  lay  ' 
in  a  store  of  provisions,  M  as  to  cross  the  mountain^ 
about  the  middle  of  the  month. 

For  the  tWo  following  days  we  continued  hunt- 
ing in  our  oWn  neighbourhood,  aud  by  means  of  v 
our  ovm  exertions,  and  trading  with  the  Indians  for  ' 
trifling  articles,  succeeded  in  procuring  as  much 
bread  and  roots,  besides  other  food,  as  wilt  enable 
tu  to  subsist  during  the  passage  of  the  tnountains. 
The  old  chief  in  the  meantime  gradually  recovered 
the  use  of  his  limbs^  and  our  own  man  was  nearly 
restored  to  his  former  health.  The  Indians  who  had 
been  with  us  now  returned,  and  invited  us  to  their 
tillage  on  the  following  day. 


w* 
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Fridfiy,  June  6,  tp  ^f  j^  t^eir  £^  answer  to  a 
numbe^  qf  .pro{>o|9.1|i  which  i^e  h^  ma^  to  them« 
Meeahnejpahke^pjk  tlj^ef  Uifprmed  m,  t)hat  tl^ey 
could  not  f cconpfiiiny  u(i«  ^as  iiv;e  w^he4»  to  tjhe  Mb- 
souri ;  )but  jt^9l  JQ  .1|(^e  lafi^er  ^&d  of  the  inmmer  they 
meant  ^o  cro^s  1;1|pe  n^ouutain  aud  spencjl  thie  winter 
to  the  ea8.twar,<^.  We  ^ad  alao  requested  some  of 
their  youi^  i;^.eq  to  go  with  ns,  bq  as  to  effcjct  a  re- 
conciliation bet;^een  them  an^  the  Pahkieep,  in  case 
we  should  jmeet  thesp  last*  He  lowered,  th^t  lome 
o^  th^ir  youi^  men  woiild  gp  with  us,  jbut  they 
yere  not  se^c^ted  for  Ihat  .fatppffs,  nor  copl^  they 
be  unffi  a  gene^  i^etilig  of  the  wh^e  •nf.t^Niii 
who  were  to  mee^  in  ^  pji^in  on  Lewis'^  nv^^  9^ 
the  head  of  Co^oi^&n^*  This  nv^eting  wpni4  tal^e 
place  in  ten  or  IwdTjC  d^ys#  and  if  ^e  set  out  he- 
fore  that  t^n^i?,  th^  yonpg  men  should  fpUp^  us.  We 
therefore  d^epeji^d  |bu^  little  on  thjeii*  a^ist^nceas 
guides,  bjat  ho|>^  tp  engage,  for  th^t  purfp^fi,  iBope 
of  the  P|otl^shj(^ts  near  TravellerVrest  creek.  Qpoii 
after  this  cop^uujljca|i^n,  which  was  follow/ed  by> 
present  of  dried  quamash,  we  ^ere  yisttefl  by  Ho- 
hastilpilp  and  ^eyefal  others,  among  whppi  yrete 
the  two  ypijjig  chieff  ^ho  had  giv^  iu»  hoists  upme 
time  agp. 
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CH4Pf  ^  xin. 

The  party  miii^e  io  the  dWeisiong  of  the  Willetpoa  Indians,  a  tfibe  hithefta 

waataeti-4kdrjfiffioj$K  prmimt  of  a,ietiv»— d0cxi|rtioo  flf  ibe  vi^etfi- 

blrt  growing  ob  tbe  U^y  mqiiiKfiim^yp^^nfl  prc^^arattoni  nuule  tfi  xe* 

MDcthfiir  jouroey— the  party  set  out,  and  arrive  at  Hangry  creek— the  k- 

rioni  and  desponding  dii^nlties  that  obstrncted  4faeir  ^upogrsis    .ihey  are 

coBpdM  to  Ktvm.jiail  ^  w^t /or  a  p^ide  acroip  ^e  tpo^ntaios— tbeif 

diitrea  for  wBfti  of  prov^ions — they  resoire  to  return  to  the  Quamash  flats 

—they  aK  at  last  so  fortunate  as  to  procure  Indian  guides,  w^h  wlioyn  they 

■  iJWiii  tWr  jqyqiry  to  t^  pdi^  i^i  .tl|e  lAinwi— the  itoB|Eer,of  Vk  roi^te 

doefibcd — their  scarcity  of  provisions,  a^  tlie  daogirr  of  their  journey ,  theit 

coane  lying  along  ttie  ridges  of  the  mountains-description  of  tiie  warm 

spring,  whoie  the  paffy  enoan^— tbe  fSsodwB  oi  0e  lodiaai  ^r  h^^hipg 

MitlM. 

Satur.d/^y^  June  7, 1806.  THE  two  young  chiefB 
r^tnm^  after  breakfast  to  their  village  on  Com* 
meaip  ctee\i^  accompauie4  by  several  of  our  men, 
•who  were  sent  to  purchase  ropes  and  bag9  for  pack- 
hfg,  in  exchange  for  some  parts  of  an  old  seine, 
bullets,  old  files,  and  pieces  of  iron.  In  the  evening 
they  returned  Vt^ith  a  few  strings  but  np  bags.  Ho- 
has^ilpilp  crossjed  t)ie  river  in  the  course  of  tbe  day, 
and  brought  with  him  ^  I^orse,  which  he  gave  one 
of  our  men,  y^ho  h^^  previously  made  him  a  present 
of  If  pai|r  pf  Can^di^n  shoes  or  shoepacks.  We  were 
a|l  opin^pii^  in  preparing  packs  and  saddles  for  our 
joiirmey;  and  a^  we  intend  to  visit  the  Qiiamash 
flfits  oqi  ^  lOth,  in  order  to  lay  in  a  store  of  prpvi- 
fipns  for  the  joprney  over  the  mountains,  we  do  not 
nffer  the  men  to  disturb  the  game  in  that  neigh- 
bourhood. 

Sunday  8.  Tl|.e  C|itnose  visited  us  this  morning, 
wi^h  ten  or  twelve  ^ii^arriors :  among  these  were  two 
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belonging  to  a  band  of  Chopunnidi  which  we  ha^ 
not  yet  ^en,  who  call  themselves  Willetpos,-  and 
reside  on  the  south  side  of  Le\|ris's  river.     One  of 
them  gave  a  good  horse^  which  he  rode«  in  exchange 
for  one  of  ours^  which  was  unable  to  cross  the  moun- 
tains,  on  receiving  a  tomahawk  in  addition.    W^ 
were  also  fortunate  in  exchanging  two  other  horses 
of  inferior  value  for  others  much  better,  without 
giving  any  thing  else  to  the  purchaser.  After  these 
important  purchases,  several  foot*races  were  run 
between  our  men  and  the  Indians :  the  latter,  who 
are  very  active,  and  fond  of  these  races,  proved 
themselves  very  expert, .  and  one  of  them  was  as 
fleet  as  our  swiftest  runners.     After  the  races  were 
over,  the  men  divided  themselves  into  two  partis, 
and  played  prison  bars ;  an  exercise  which  we  arc^ 
desirous  of  encouraging,    before  we  begin  the  pas- 
sage  over  the  mountains,  as  several  of  them  are  be* 
coming  lazy  from  inaction.     At  night  these  gaia^ 
were  concluded  by  a  dance.  One  of  the  Indians  {n- 
formed  us,  that  we  could  not  pass  the  mountains 
before  the  next  full  moon,  or  about  the  first  of  July ; 
because,  if  we  attempted  it  before  that  time,  the 
horses  would  be  forced  to  travel  three  days  with- 
out food  on  the  top  of  the  mountains.     This  intelli- 
gence was  disagreeable,  as  it  excited  a  doubt  as  to 
the  most  proper  time  for  passing  the  mountains; 
but  having  no  time  to  lose,  we  are  determined  to 
risk  the  hazards,  and  start  as  soon  as  the  Indians 
generally  consider  it  practicable,  which  is  abouit 
the  middle  of  this  month. 

Monday  9.  Our  success  yesterday  encouraged  us^ 
to  attempt  to  exchange  some  more  of  out  horsef,  ^ 
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whose  backs  were  unsound^  but  we  could  dispose 
of  (me  only.  Hohastilpilp,  who  visited  us  yesterday^ 
left  us  with  several  Indians,  for  the  plains  near 
Lewis's  river^  where  the  whole  nation  are  about  to 
assemble.  The  Brokenarm  too,  with  all  his  people, 
stopped,  on  their  way  to  the  general  rendezvous  at 
the  same  place.  The  Cutnose,  or  Neeshnepahkeeook, 
borrowed  a  horse,  and  rode  down  a  few  miles  after 
some  young  eagles.  He  soon  returned  with  two  of 
the  grey  kind,  nearly  grown,  which  he  meant  to 
raise  for  the  sake  of  the  feathers.  The  young  chief, 
who  some  time  since  made  us  a  present  of  two  horses, 
came  with  a  party  of  his  people,  and  passed  the 
night  with  us.  The  river,  which  is  about  one  hun- 
dred and  fifty  yards  wide,  has  been  discharging  vast 
bodies  of  water;  but,  notwithstanding  its  depth,  the 
water  has  been  nearly  transparent,  and  its  tempe- 
rature quite  as  cold  as  our  best  springs.  For  several 
^yf,  however,  the  river  has  been  falling,  and  is 
noMf  b\^  feef  lower  than  it  has  been ;  a  strong  proof 
that  the  great  body  of  snow  has  left  the  mountains. 
It  is,  indeed,  nearly  at  the  same  height  as  when  we 
arrived  here;  a  circumstance,  which  the  Indians 
consider  as  indicating  the  time  when  the  mountains 
may  be  crossed.  We  shall  wait,  however,  a  few 
days,  because  the  roads  must  still  be  wet  and  slip- 
pery, and  the  grass  on  the  mountains  will  be  imT 
proved  iu  a  short  time.  The  men  are  in  high  spirits 
at  the  prospect  of  setting  out,  and  amused  themr 
a^lves  during  the  afternoon  with  different  games, 

Tuesday  10.  After  collecting  our  horses,  which 
tpok  much  time,  we  set  out  at  eleven  o'clock  for 
the  Quamash  flats.    Our  stock  is  now  very  abui}* 
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dant,  ^ach  man  beings  WdH  inottiif  ed;  ^{&  a  ilbilt 
load  on  tf  second  hoUse;  and  seieml  svtpetmtal^iirf 
oneij,  ih*  cabe  6f  accid^M  of  A^aMf  dT  IbddL  We  ats^ 
cended  t6ii  rirer  hilM,  which  ire'  f ery  Mgh,  an^ 
three!  ihiles  in  extent;  oni'  couri^  btiAgnotfhSS 
degrees  east;  aiitf  tfieM  tarried  to  mHh  15  de^reetf 
west,  for  twof  miles  till  v/t  iVMh^d^  GoKMbVer^et. 
ft  ig  deep  and'  difficult  to  cfoss,  Btit  we  pd^s^ 
without  aii'y  iiijiirj,  c^f ce)[>t  wetting;'  Mn^  of  Mr 
]|)fotisioMA,  and  ilk^  pfoteHd^S  dte  north  M  fire 
miles  to  the;  eartern  ed^g^^  of  the  ^atirash  flats; 
near  tkljerd  weT  first  iief  the  ChopttiihiiA  iii  tite  au- 
tumnr.  tfe  errcaMp^cT  oint  ttte  %mk  of  tf  small 
stream,  in  a  point  of  woods,  bordering  t&e  exten- 
sive leVef  and  bcfdufiftfTprarril^  wliicK  n  inter9ected 
(y  several  rTviirettf,  dnd!  silSkle  qtiamfaMi  ia  How  id 
blossom,  jiresenis  a  perf^f  rfes^i^blanoe  of  lakes  of 
clear  watef • 

A  party  of  (^hoptihfiigft,  tilio  had  ovdrtklfen  ns  a 
few  miled  abote,  haftetf  foV  Ht^  hight  witti  tfs;  ihid 
mentioned  that  l!hey  fbo  fiatcTddiJie  down  to  hunt  in 
the  flats,  though  i*d  ftaVtli/ey  expect  that  we  will 
provide  for  theiAf  during  th^ii*  sta;^.  . 

T*he  country  fhroiigK  ti^Mch*  we  passed  i#  genc-r 
Tally  free  from  stotie,  etti^emely  fertile,  ilnd  sopf.^ 
plied  with  timbei*,  cfoiisisWiSg  of  rfeVcW*  specit^of* 
£r,  long-leafed' pine  atid  larch.    The  ntkdergrowth' 
is  chokecherry  near  the' v^afer  cottrstfr,  aAid  scatteted" 
through  th6  cobrtfry  blacA  alrfw,  a  laVge  spfecies  dt 
fed  root  now  iti  bl6om,  a  pliant  resembliti^  the 
pawpaw  in  its  Uif,  an  J  bt&iiViti^  thirty  wifli  five 
valves  of  a  deep  pttrpl'e  colour.    TfiteH?  vr'efe  also 
two  species  of  sumach,  the  putplehaw,  seven  bark^* 
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§?rvteehffrr7j  ffooseberry.  ike  liAweyiaclile  l^earuig 

9  v4»le  bf rry,  4ml  »  flipeqi^s  of  Awaif  pine  teo  or 

twrive  fj^.higib^  whjych  9)}ffb^  ]^e  c^qf^unded  with 

the  YQXiBg  pvpe  of  tfv(  Iwfl^l^f'^^  ape/cies,  except 

Uiftt  trhe  foriMr  bMi?  a  cone  gf  9  glojbul^r  forvQ^ 

wHb  amall  af»<Aeflu  niv)  ^»t  \t^  l^nfr^^  ^re  in  f^ciclef 

tt  two,  rQiaitfUipg  in  kngtb  ^d  fippearance  tha 

eomioofi  piittch  pjjiie.    We  ?lpo  obMrved  (wo  specief 

of  wU4  Dope,  hath  qvlnqofpfitajioiis*  lK>th  of  a  da* 

mtak  lyd  t^lonr,  ^nd  Pimilar  in  the  rtepp ;  but  opf 

of  them  \$  ap  large  ap  .4he  conm^op  .red  rpye  fff  oujr 

gardms;  its  :leaf  too  io  winewbM  l^rf  er  than  that 

of  the  other  fpie^ie^  of  wild  roie^  and  the  apeic,  ap 

we  Mw  i^w  iMit  ^ear,  v:«Fe  mpre  tiha^  three  tiine« 

4he  atte  .of  .the  (^oipmon  i»M  rope. 

We  «aw  mAoy  modhlU  cr^ne^  4ind  some  duck^ 
in  the  marMi^s  .oear  mr  cApap^  likewise  a  great 
namber  of  bnvrofi^iiig  aqnirrel/i,  some  of  which  we 
kiXlHs  pud  fo^^i  thmp  v  iteiider  and  well  flaT0^re4 
•a  oar  grey  .iqnif  r^ln. 

Wednesday  1 1.  All  our  hunters  set  out  by  day- 
light :  but  on  their  return  to  dinner  had  killed  no- 
thing oxeept  A  bUck  be^r  apd  two  deer.  Five  o( 
the  Indiaw  alao  beg9a  to  hnnt^  bpt  tlu^  were  quitp 
UnoQceasffliU  An4  In  th^  afternoon  returf>ed  tp  their 
^iU^g^;.  Tiiidiiig  thii.t  the  gafoe  had  become  shj 
and  «aaroe,  the  hunters  ^t  ont  after  diiiner,  with 
ordera.tp  9tftj  out  dfiriitg  Hue  mght,  4nd  hunt  »t  a 
•greater  diatancefroip.  the  campf  in  ground  less  fr^e* 
qnent^  But  tb^  next  day  they  rietuTAcd  with  no- 
thing except 'two  deer,  .Thi^y  were  therefore  agai|&' 
ftent  ont,  and  about  uo(«i  the  fo|lowi|ig  day  ferefi 
VOL.  II*  do 
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of  them  came  in  with  eight  deer,  out  of  a  number^ 
with  a  bear,  which  they  had  wounded,  but  could 
not  take.     In  the  meantime  we  had  sent  two  men 
forward,  about  eight  miles,  to  a  prairie  on  this  side 
of  Collinses  creek,  with  orders  to  hunt  till  our  arri- 
val.   Two  other  hunters  returned  towards  night, 
but  they  had  killed  only  one  deer,  which  they  had 
huiig  up  in  the  morning,  and  it  had  been  devoured 
by  the  buzzards.  An  Indian,  who  had  spent  the  last 
evening  with  us,  exchanged  a  hotse  for  one  of  ours^ 
which  being  sick,  we  gave  a  small  Axe  and  A  knife 
in  addition.  Ht  seemed  very  mtich  pleased,  dud  set 
out  immediatelytohis  villagc^lest  we  should  change 
our  minds,  and  g^te  up  the  bargain,  which  is  per- 
fectly allowable  in  Indian  traffic.    The  hunters  re- 
sumed the  chaise  in  the  morning,  but  the  game  is 
now  so  scarce,  that  they  killed  only  one  deer.    We 
therefore  cut  Up  and  dried  all  the  meat  we  had 
tdllected,  packed  up  All  our  baggage,  and  hobbled 
our  horses,  to  be  in  readiness  to  set  out  But  in  the 

morning, 

Sunday  15,  they  had  struggled  to  sudh  a  distance 
that  we  could  not  collect  them  without  greit  diflS- 
tnlty ;  and  as  it  rained  very  hard,  we  waited  till  it 
should  abate.  It  soon,  however,  showed  every  ap-* 
pearance  of  a  settle  rain,  and  we  therefore  set  out 
at  ten  o'clock.  We  crossed  the  prairie  at  the  dis- 
tance of  eight  miles,  where  we  had  ient  our  hunters, 
and  found  two  deer  which  they  had  hung  up  for 
us.  Two  and  a  half  miles  farther  we  overtook 
the  two  men  at  Collins's  creek.  They  had  killed  a 
third  deer,  and  had  seen  one  large  and  another 
white  bear.    After  dining,  we  proceeded  np  the 
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ereek  about  half  ^  mile^  then  crossing  through  a 
high  broken  country  fof  abo^t  ten  miles^  reached 
afi  eastern  branch  pf  the  s^me  creek,  near  which  we 
eiicai|ipe4  in  the  bottom,  afte^r  a  r^de  pf  twenty-two 
mtleg.  The  rains,  during  the  day^  made  the  road 
very  slippery ;  and,  joined  to  the  quantity  of  fallen 
timber,  rei|dered  our  progress  slow  and  labqriqus  to 
the  horses,  many  of  which  fell,  though  wi|hoi)t  s^f-r 
fering  any  injury.  The  country  through  which  wo 
passed  has  a  thick  growth  of  long-leafed  pi^e,  witH 
some  pitch  pine^  larch,  white  pine,  white  cedja^  ot 
arbor  yitsB  of  large  size,  and  a  variety  of  firs.  The 
nndergrowth  consists  chiefly  of  reed  root,  from  six 
to  ten  feet  in  height,  with  the  other  species  already 
enumerated.  The  soil  U  in  general  good,  and  has 
somewhat  of  ar^d  cast,  l|ke  those  qear  the  south- 
west mountaiii  in  Yirgii^ia.  We  saw  in  the  course 
of  our  ride,  the  speckled  woodpecker,  the  logcock 
or  large  woodpecker,  the  bee  martin,  and  foi^nd 
the  nest  of  a  humming  bird,  which  had  just  began 
to  lay  its  eggs. 

Monday  16.  We  readily  collected  our  horses,  and 
having  taken  breakfast,  proceeded  at  six  o'clock 
up  the  creek,  through  handsome  meadows  of  fine 
grass,  and  a  great  abundance  of  quamash.  At  the  ' 
distance  of  two  miles  we  crossed  the  creek,  and 
ascended  a  ridge  in  a  direction  towards  the  north- 
east. Fallen  timber  still  obstructed  our  way  so 
much,  that  it  was  eleven  o'clock  before  we  had 
made  seven  miles  to  a  small  branch  of  Hungry 
creek.  In  the  hollows  and  on  the  north  side  of  the 
hills  large  quantities  of  snow  still  remain,  in  som^ 
places  to  the  depth  of  two  or  three  feet.  Yegetatio)! 
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too  id  |)roportioti^My  tetHrded,  the  dog-tMth  vioUt 

being  jii8t  iti  UdoM,  M^  th«  boneymickte,  tiUckle^ 

berry,  ami  a  wmH  iped^trf  whit^  mai>!fe>  be^Mliig 

to  put  forth  theit  l^avei.    The§t  ap^eftt*a)tCM  in  a 

part  oF  the  touhtrjr  totiiparatitely  tew,  arc  III  ott«ti» 

of  the  practrcabUUy  of  pMM^  the  tn6aihttitls.  Bttt 

being  d^tfermilifed  to  procewl,  WU  halted  Wel^ly  fa 

take  a  h^^y  m^al  WhUe  th^  hom^s  Wfei*e  gtifiai^, 

And  then  reisam^  our  march.  Tke  itM%e  Wi*  ttitongli 

thick  wood«,  and  ovtt  high  hillft  Intersected  hj  iketp 

ravines  and  ob^tnitt^d  by  falleh  tinilM?f •  We  fMii4 

mnx:h  diJ&ctiUy  al«o  iVi  lolfotirttt|^  th^  ¥0»d,  tt^e 

greater  part  of  it  bdo^  ttoW  coWted  ^aith  snow, 

iik*ich  !iirt  in  great  tnatises  eight  ^or  tett  iVel  #etp, 

aiid  >votihi  bt  impa^Mblt;  \^fere  it  tiot  so  firm  as  to 

beav  dut  horrses.    Early  in  tire  ^vttrtnjf  %e  reached 

ttuijgVy  icrfefck,  at  t!he  phite  where  e^ptahi  Clarkt 

had  1^  it  hori^e  for  w^  as  we  pttsfseA  fh  Sefffteml^r: 

frnd  fin(lin|r  a  frmaH  glade  with  aottte  grass,  though 

liot  etKyngli  fbr  Onr  horses,  W«  thc^gfht  it  better  to 

halt  for  the  night,  lest  by  going  further  wv  Aoirtd 

fcnS  ftothittg  for  ^c  horseft  to  eat.    ttungry  creek 

is  mt'M  tt  iStAs  "plkce,  \ntt  ia  d««p,  ^id  discharges  a 

torrent  xtf  water  perfectly  ttan^ai^nt  and  cold  as 

Tce.    l)uting  t>re  fifteen  miles  t)f  oor  route  to-day 

the  pritrcipal  tiriAer  was  the  pitch-prihe,  the  wWte 

pine,  larch  and  Iftr.    The  long-leaft*  pihe  extends 

tAit  a  small  dilstahce  t>n  this  side  of  GolfhusS  creek, 

*n4  the  White  'eedar  does  not  teacli  fceyond  the 

\)ranch  of  Hungry  creek  on  which  we  dined.    la 

the  early  part  of  the  day  we  ^w  the  tolumbine, 

the  bltie  bdl,  ahd  l!he  yellow  flowering  pea  in 

%ptm,    there  is  alsb  in  theft  moitntaios  a  gre^ 
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qnfttHy  0f  as^eKea,  stronger  to  the  ia^te,  and 
BMre  Ingiilj  scented^  than  that  cainmon  in  the 
United  Slates.  The  smell  is  very  pleasant,  and  the 
MtiveS)  after  dryittg  and  enttin^  them  into  small 
pkces,  wear  them  in  etrings  aronnd  their  necks. 

Tuesday  17.  We  find  lately  that  the  air  is  plea-> 
sant  in  iSke  eenrse  of  Hie  day,  bat  ftotrnthstanding 
the  sberteess  of  IJhe  night,  becomes  very  cold  before 
momiDg.  At  aa  early  hour  ve  collected  onr  horses^ 
and  preeeeded  down  the  creek,  which  we  crossed 
twice,  wHh  mnch  diifientty  and  danger,  on  aeconnt 
cf  its  depth  and  rapidity.  We  avoided  two  other 
crodstng^  nf  ftie  same  kind,  by  crossing  over  a  steep 
Md  rocky  hitt.  At  the  dutance  ef  eeven  miles,  the 
n>ad  t>^ns  lihe  ascent  d*  Hlbt  main  Hdges  which  di- 
vide the  waters ef  the  Ohepnnni^sh  and  CLoeskooskee 
n^m.  We  foikrwed  it  vp  a  meuntain  for  alKmt 
thrae  «i3es,  w4ien  we  found  ennelves  enveleped  in 
saew^  ftnm  twelve  to  fifteen  feet  in  depth,  eveti  en 
the  eiMth  eide  of  the  menntain,  with  the  fullest  ex* 
poscrre  to  llhe  ^snn.  The  witfter  now  presented  i^N^f 
ia  all  #ls  rigonrs,  the  air  wns  keen  and  cold,  no  ves-* 
%ige  of  vegetation  was  to  he  seen,  and  <nrr  hands 
and  ikei  were  Hbenfinnbed.  W^  hatted  at  the  sig4it 
nf  tiM  new  difficulty.  We  already  knew,  that  to 
wait  till  the  snows  of  ^  monntains  had  dissolved, 
io  as  to  'enalhle  ns  to  distingni^  the  road,  would 
defeat  ouer  design  of  returning  to  the  United  Statee 
this  season.  We  now  found  adso  that  as  the  snow 
%cflpe  our  horses  very  w^ll,  travelling  was  infinitely 
easier  than  it  was  last  fall,  when  the  rocks  and 
faHen  timber  *had  eo  much  obstructed  our  march. 
Bot  it  would  require  five  days  to  reach  the  fi^^ 
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weirs  at  the  mouth  of  Colt  creek,  eyen  if  we  were 
able  to  follow  the  proper  ridges  of  the  mountains; 
and  the  danger  of  missing  our  direction  is  exceed* 
ingly  great,  while  every  track  is  covered  with 
snow.  During  these  five  days  too  we  have  no  chance 
of  finding  either  grass  or  underwood. for  our  horses, 
the  snow  being  so  deep.  To  proceed,  therefore, 
^udef  sfich  circumstances,  would  be  to  hazard  oar 
being  bewildered  in  the  mountains,  to  insure  the 
loss  of  our  horses*  and  should  we  even  be  so  fortu- 
nate as  to  escape  with  our  lives,  we  might  be  obliged 
to  abandon  all  our  papers  and  collections.  It  was, 
therefore,  decided  not  to  venture  any  further ;  to 
deposit  here  all  the  baggage  and  provisions,  for 
which. we  had  no  imme4i9te  i|fe^  and  reserving  only 
subsistence  for  a  few  days,  retnni  while  our  horses 
were  yet  strong,  to  some  spot  where  we  might  live 
by  hunting,  till  a  guide  could  be  procured  to  con- 
duct us  across  the  mountain^.  Qur  baggage  was 
placed  on  scaffolds  and  carefully  covered,  as  were 
also  the  instruments  and  papers,  which  we  thought 
it  safer  to  leave  than  to  risk  them  pyer  the  rc^adi 
and  creeks  by  which  we  came.  Having  compUted 
this  operation,  we  set  out  at  one  p 'dock*  and  treadr 
ing  back  our  steps,  reached  Hungry  creek,  which 
we  ascended  for  two  miles,  and  finding  spme  scanty 
grass,  we  encamped.  The  rain  fell  during  th^ 
greater  part  of  the  evening,  and  as  this  was  the 
first  time  that  we  have  ever  been  compelled  to 
make  any  retrograde  movement,  we  feared  that  it 
might  depress  the  spirits  of  the  men;  but  though 
fomewhat  dejected  at  the  circumstance,  the  obvious 
necessity  precluded  all  repining.  Puring  the  niglvt 
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o&r  horses  straggled  in  search  of  food  to  a  consider 
rable  distance,  among  the  thick  timber  on  the  hiU 
sides,  nor  eonld  we  collect  them  till  nine  o'clock 
the  next  morning, 

Wednesday  18.  Two  of  them  were  however  still 
missing,  and  we  therefore  directed  two  of  the  party 
to  remain  and  hnnt  for  them.  At  the  same  time  we 
despatched  Drewyer  and  Shannon  to  the  Chopun-* 
nish,^  in  the  plains  beyond  the  Kooskooskee,  in  or- 
der to  hasten  the  arrival  of  the  Indians,  who  had 
promised  to  accompany  us;  or,  at  any  rate,  to  pro- 
care  a  gnide  to  conduct  us  to  Traveller's-rest. 
For  this  purpose  they  took  a  rifle,  as  a  reward  to 
any  one  who  would  engage  to  conduct  us,  with  di- 
rections to  increase  the  reward,  if  necessary,  by 
an  offer  of  two  other  guns,  t«  )>e  given  immediately, 
and  ten  horses  at  the  falls  of  the  ]k|issouri :  we  then 
resumed  our  route.  In  crossing  Hungry  creek  one 
of  the  horses  fell,  and  rolling  over  with  the  rider, 
was  driven  for  a  considerable  distance  among  the 
rocks;  but  he  fortunately  escaped  without  losing 
his  gun,  or  suffering  any  injury.  Another  of  the 
men  was  cut  very  badly,  in  a  vein  in  the  inner  side 
of  the  leg,  and  we  had  great  difficulty  in  stopping 
the  blood.  About  one  o'clock  we  halted  for  dinner, 
at  tiie  glade,  on  a  branch  of  Hungry  creek,  where 
we  had  dined  on  the  16th.  Observing  much  track 
of  deer,  we  left  two  men  at  this  place  to  hunt,  and 
then  proceeded  to  Collins's  creek,  where  we  en- 
camped in  a  pleasant  situation,  at  the  upper  end  of 
the  meadows,  two  miles  above  our  encampment  of 
the  15th  inst  The  hunters  were*imraediately  sent 
out,  but  they  returned  without  having  killed  any 
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ihiMkg^  tiioQgh  iKey  saw  flome  few  tiackf  of  «kef/ 
terjT'grieat  appearance  of  bear,  and,  whai  is  of  mne 
importance,  a  number  of  what  Hney  Ahon^t  were 
ealmon-trout,  in  the  creek.  We  thHttfore  ho|ie«  b)r 
means  of  these  fish  aad  other  game,  to  sabasft  at 
tht0  plaee,  without  retuming  to  ike  %iantfi9h  flat?, 
whidi  we  are  nnwtlliiig  to  do,  fii»ee  l^re  are  in 
these  nead^ws  gve»t  abundanoe  «f  good  load  for 
our  horses. 

Thursday  1 94  the  hnntets  icnewed  the  'Chase  at 
a  very  early  hour,  but  they  fcrov^t  <oaly  a  siAgle 
fish  at  noon.  The  fisberaien  were  «iore  imsucQesi^ 
ful,  for  they  scaught  no  ffish^  end  broke  their  two 
Indian  gigs^  We,  ho^wever,  mended  tbem,  with  a 
sharp  piece  of  iron,  and  towards  evening  they  took 
^  sliigle  fish ;  but  instead  of  findkig  it  the  esloon  of 
this  spring's  ^rriral,  ^hich  would  of  course  ihave 
been  fine,  it  iproved  *to  be  A  salmjao'^trout  of  the  red 
kind,  which  retnainaU  the  winter  in  the upperpsrttf 
of  the  risers  and  eveekSi  and  are  generd^  :poor  M 
this  season.  In  the  aftemoon  Ihe  two  men  who 
were  left  behind,  in  search  of  the  hones^  r^mined 
without  being  able  'to  find  tiiem :  and  the  other  .two 
hunters  arfived  from  Hungry  lereak  with  a  cMpIo 
of  deer.  Several  large  morels  were  hnught  io  ta^ 
day  and  eaten,  and  as  we  were  now  oUigeil  to 
use  them  without  either  salt,  pepper  or  grfiaae.ihcg^ 
seemed  a  -'very  tasteless  insipid  food.  Our  stock  of' 
salt  is  now  wholly  exhausted,  except  two  quarts, 
which  we  left  on  the  mountain.  The  mosi^etoes 
have  become  very  trodblesome  aince  .we  arrived 
here,  particularly  in  the  evening* 

Friday  20.  Th^  scantiness  of  onrsubostence  was 
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»ow  mch«  that  we  were  determined  io  make  one 
eflRirt  to  ascertaia  *if  it  be  poasiUe  to  remain  here. 
The  banters  therefore  set  out  ver  j  early.   On  their 
fttipna  in  the  evening  they  bronght  one  deer«  and  a 
brown  bear,  of  tbe  species  called  by  the  Chopunnish 
y$hhaLr,  the  talons  of  which  were  remarkably  short, 
bfoad  at  the  base,  and  sharply  pointed :  it  was  in 
bad  ordar,  and  the  flesh  of  bear  in  this  situation  is 
much  inferior  to  lean  venison  at  elk.     W^  also 
canght  seven  trout.   But  the  hunters  now  reppried 
that  game  was  so  scarce,  and  so  difBciilt  to  be  ap? 
proached^  in  cMusequence  of  tUck  underbrush  and 
fallen  timber,  that  with  their  utmost  exertions  they 
coiftld  not  procure  us  subsistence  for  more  than  one 
or  two  days  longer.    We  determined,  therefore,  to 
jet  out  in  the  morning  for  the  Quamash  flats, 
where  we  should  sooner  hear  from  the  Chopunnisli 
•pn  the  subject  of  our  guide,  and  also  renew  our  stock 
•of  food,  which  is  now  nearly  exhausted.    Deter- 
mined, as  we  now  are,  to  reach  the  United  States  if 
possible,  this  winter,  it  would  be  destructive  to  wait 
till  the  snows  have  melted  from  the  road.    The 
snows  have  formed  a  hard  coarse  bed  without  crust, 
on  which  the  horses  walk  safely  without  slipping ; 
the  chief  difficulty,  therefore,  is  to  find  the  road. 
In  this  we  may  be  assisted  by  the  circumstance, 
that,  although,generally  tea  feet  in  depth,  the  snow 
has  been  thrown  off  by  the  thick  and  spreading 
branches  of  the  trees,  and  from  round  the  trunk : 
the  warmth  of  the  trunk  itself,  ac<|uired  by  the  rer 
flection  of  the  sun,  or  communicated  by  the  natural 
)ieat  of  the  earth,  which  is  never  frozen  under  these 
Yol*.  II.  Qjl 
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masses,  has  dissolved  the  snow  so  much,  that  imme-r 
diately  at  the  roots,  its  depth  is  not  raore  than  one 
or  two  feet.  We  therefore  hope,  that  the  marks  of 
the  baggage  rubbing  against  the  trees,  may  still 
be  perceived,  and  we  have  decided,  in  case  the 
guide  cannot  be  procured,  that  one  of  us  will  take 
three  or  four  of  our  most  expert  woodsmen,  and 
with  several  of  our  best  horses,  and  an  ample  sup- 
ply of  provisions,  go  on  two  days  journey  in  ad«- 
vance,  and  endeavour  to  trace  the  route  by  the 
marks  of  the  Indian  baggage  on  the  trees^  which 
they  would  then  mark  more  distinctly,  with  a  to- 
mahawk. When  they  should  have  reached  two 
days  journey  beyond  Hungry  creek,  two  of  the  men 
were  to  be  sent  back,  to  apprise  the  rest  of  their 
success,  and  if  necessary,  cause  them  to  delay  there, 
lest,  by  advancing  too  soon,  they  should  be  forced 
to  halt  where  no  food  could  be  obtained  for  the 
horses.  If  the  trace  of  the  baggage  is  too  indisr- 
tinct,  the  whole  party  is  to  return  to  Hungry  creek, 
and  we  will  then  attempt  the  passage  by  ascending 
the  main  southwest  branch  of  Lewis's  river  through 
the  country  of  the  Shoshonees,  over  the  Madison  or 
Galatin  rivers.  On  that  route,  the  Chopunnish  in^ 
form  us,  there  is  a  passage  not  obstructed  by  snow 
at  this  period  of  the  year.  That  there  is  such  a  pas^ 
sage,  we  learnt  from  the  Shoshonees,  whom  we  "first 
met  on  the  east  fork  of  Lewis's  river ;  but  they  al*^ 
so  represented  it  as  much  more  difficult  than  that 
by  which  we  came,  being  obstructed  by  high, 
^teep,  rugged  mountains,  followed  by  an  extensive 
plain  without  either  wood  or  game.  We  are,  iur 
0ee^^  inclined  to  prefer  the  account  of  the  Shoshpt 
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nees,  because  they  would  have  certainly  recom^ 
mended  that  route  had  it  been  better  than  the  one 
we  have  taken;  and  because  there  is  a  war  between 
the  Chopunnish  and  the  Shoshonees  who  live  on 
that  route^  the  former  are  less  able  to  give  accurate 
ioformation  of  the  state  of  the  country.  This  route^ 
too,  is  so  circuitous,  that  it  would  require  a  month 
to  perform  it ;  and  we  therefore  consider  it  as  the 
eitreme  resource.     In  hopes  of  soon  procuring  a 
guide  to  lead  us  over  a  more  practicable  route,  we 
cdllected  our  horses  at  an  early  hour  in  the  mornings 
Saturday  21,  and  proceeded  towards  the  flats. 
The  mortification  of  being  obliged  to  tread  back 
our  stepSi  rendered  still  more  tedious  a  route  always 
so  obstructed  by  brush  and  fallen  timber,  that  it 
could  not  be  passed  without  difficulty,  and  even 
danger  to  our  horses.     One  of  these  poor  creatures 
wounded  himself  so  badly  in  jumping  over  fallen 
logs,  that  he  was  rendered  unfit  for  use,  and  sick- 
ness has  deprived  us  of  the  service  of  a  second.    At 
the  pass  of  ColUns's  creek  we  met  two  Indians,  who 
returned  with  us  about  half  a  mile,  to  the  spot 
where  we  had  formerly  slept  in  September,  and 
where  we  now  halted  to  dine,  and  let  our  horses 
graze.      These  Indians  had  four  supernumerary 
horses,  and  were  on  their  way  to  cross  the  moun- 
tains.   They  had  seen  Drewyer  and  Shannon,  who 
they  said  would  not  return  for  two  days.     We 
pressed  them  to  remain  with  us  till  that  time,  in 
order  to  conduct  us  over  the  mountains;  to  which 
they  consented,  and  deposited  their  stores  of  roots 
and  bread  iu  the  bushes  at  a  little  distance,    After 
dinner  we  left  three  men  to  buut  till  our  return. 
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and  then  proceeded ;  tet  we  had  not  gone  fartlief 
than  two  niik»,  when  the  Indiftiis  halted  in  a  small 
pratrie,  where  they  prombed  to  remain  at  leatt  two> 
irights,  if  we  did  not  overtake  them  sooner.  We  left 
them,  and  ahotft  seiren  in  the  eirentng  found  onr* 
selves  at  the  old  encampmeAt  on  the  flats;  and  were 
glad  to  find  that  four  hunters,  whom  we  had  sent 
idiead,  had  killed  a  deer  for  supper. 

Sunday  2Z,  At  dayKght  all  the  hnnters  set  out, 
and  having  chased  through  tiie  whole  country, 
were  much  more  successfal  than  we  even  hoped^ 
for  they  brought  in  eight  deer  and  three  bear. 
Hearing  too  that  the  saloson  was  now  abundant  ia 
the  Rooskooskee^  we  despatched  a  man  to  our  old 
encampment  above  Collins's  creek,,  for  the  purpose 
of  purchasing  some  witb  a  few  beads,  which  were 
found  accidentally  in  one  of  our  waistcoat  pockets. 
He  did  not  return  in  tfie  evening,  nor  had  we 
heard  from  Drewyer  and  Shannon^  who  we  begin 
to  fear  have  had  much  difficulty  in  engaging  a 
guide,  and  we  were  equally  apprfehennve  that  the 
two  Indians  might  set  out  to-morrow  for  the  moun^ 
tains.     Early  in  the  morning, 

Monday  23;  therefore,  we  de^tched  two  hun- 
ters, to  prevail  on  them,  if  possible,  to  remuin  a  ^y 
or  two  longer;  and  if  they  persbted  in  going  on, 
tiiey  were  to  accompany  them,  with  the  three  men 
at  ColKns*s  creek,  and  mark  the  route,  as  far  as 
Traveller 's-rest,  where  they  were  to  remain  till  we 
joined  them  by  pursuing  the  same  road^ 

Our  fears  for  the  safety  of  Difewycr,  Shannon, 
and  Whitehonse,  were  fortunately  relieved  by  their 
return  in  the  afternoon.   The  former  brought  three 


ladiaaiB,  vfho  promised  to  go  wHb  «9  to  t^e  faOa  oi 
Ihe  MUioiiri,  for  the  caropenBttioa  of  two  guns* 
One  of  tbetn  it  tlie  brather  of  the  Cotnose,  and  the 
other  two  had  each  giren  us  a  hoise^  bA  the  haase 
of  the  Brokenann ;  and  at  tiiey  are  men  of  good 
character,  and  rctpeeted  in  the  nation,  v^e  ha^e  tine; 
best  pFospect  of  being  well  served..  We  therefore 
secured  onr  horset  neav  the  camp,  and  at  an  ea^ly 
honr  next  moming, 

Tuesday  24>  set  out  oa  a  second  attempt  te  cress 
Hke  mountains.  On  reaching  ColUns's  creek  we 
found  onlj  one  of  our  men,  who  informed  us,  that 
a  short  time  before  he  arrived  there  yesterday,  tbdi 
two  Indians,  tired  of  waiting,  had  set  out,  and  the 
other  four  of  our  men  had  accompanied  them  as- 
they  were  directed.  After  halting  we  went  on  to 
ViA  creek,  the  branch  of  Hungry  creek  where  we 
had  slept  on  the  19th  instant.  Here  we  overtook 
two  of  the  party  who.  had  gone  on  with  the  In^ 
dians,  and  who  had  been  fortunate  enough  ta  per- 
suade them^  t»  wait  for  us.  During  their  stay  at 
Collins's  creek  they  had  killed  a  single  deer  only^ 
and  of  Hub  they  had  been  terj  liberal  to  the  Ia^ 
dians,  whom  Hiey  were  prevailing  on  toremvinr;  sor 
that  they  were  without  provisions,  and  two  of  them 
had  set  out  for  another  branch  of  Hungry  creek^ 
where  we  shall  meet  Ihem  to-merrow. 

In  the  evening  Hie  Indians^  in  order,  m  they 
said,  to  bring  fair  weather  for  our  journey,  set  fire 
to  the  woods.  As  these  consist  chiefity  of  tall  fir 
trees,  with  very  numerous  dried  branches^  the 
blaae  was  almost  instantaneous;  and,  as  tiie  flanvs 
mounted  to  the  tops  of  the  highest  trees^  resembled 
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a  splendid  display  of  fire-works.  In  the  morning; 
Wednesday  25,  one  of  our  gnides  complained  of 
beings  sick,  a  symptom  by  no  means  pleasant,  for 
sickness  is  generally  with  an  Indian  the  pretext  for 
abandoning  an  enterprise  which  he  dislikes.  He 
promised,  however,  to  overtake  ns,  and  we  there- 
fore left  him  with  his  two  companions,  and  set  out 
at  an  early  hour.  At  eleven  o'clock  we  halted  for 
dinner  at  the  branch  of  Hungry  creek,  where  we 
found  our  two  men^  who  had  not  killed  any  thing. 
Here  too  we  were  joined,  rather  unexpectedly,  by 
our  guides,  who  now  appeared  disposed  to  be  faith- 
ful to  their  engagements.  The  Indian  was  indeed 
really  sick,  and  having  no  other  covering  except  a 
pair  of  moccasins  and  an  elk  skin  dressed  without 
the  hair,  we  supplied  him  With  a  buffaloe  robe. 

In  the  evening  we  arrived  at  Hungry  creek,  and 
halted  for  the  night  about  a  mile  and  a  half  below 
our  encampment  of  the  16th. 

Thursday  26.  Having  collected  our  horses,  ancf 
taken  breakfast,  we  set  out  at  six  o'clock,  and  pur- 
suing our  former  route,  at  length  began  to  ascend^ 
for  the  second  time,  the  ridge  of  mountains.    Near 
the  snowy  region  we  killed  two  of  the  small  black 
pheasants,  and  one  of  the  speckled  pheasant.  These 
birds  generally  inhabit  the  higher  parts  of  the 
mountains,  where  they  feed  on  the  leaves  of  pine» 
and  firs;  but  both  of  them  seem  solitary  and  silent 
birds,  for  we  have  never  heard  either  of  them  make 
a  noise  in  any  situation ;  and  the  Indians  inform  us,- 
that  they  do  not  in  flying  drum,  or  produce  a  whir^- 
ling  sound  with  their  wings.     On  reaching  the  top^ 
of  the  mountain,  we  found  our  deposit  perfectly 
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vntoQched.  The  snow  in  the  neighbourhood  has 
melted  nearly  four  feet  since  the  17th.  By  mea- 
niring  it  accurately,  and  comparing  it  by  a  mark 
which  we  then  made,  the  general  depth  we  discover 
to  haye  been  ten  feet  ten  inches,  though  in  some 
places  still  greater;  but  at  this  time  it  is  about 
seyen  feet.  It  required  two  hours  to  arrange  our 
baggage,  and  to  prepare  a  hasty  meal,  after  which 
the  guides  urged  us  to  set  off,  as  we  had  a  long 
ride  to  make  before  reaching  a  spot  where  there 
was  grass  for  our  horses.  We  mounted,  and  follow- 
ing their  steps,  sometimes  crossed  abruptly  steep 
hills,  and  then  wound  along  their  sides,  near  tre- 
mendous precipices,  where,  had  our  horses  slipped, 
we  should  haye  been  lost  irrecoverably.  Our  route 
lay  on  the  ridgy  mountains  which  separate  the 
waters  of  the  Rooskooskee  and  Chopunnish,  and 
above  the  heads^  of  all  the  streams,  so  that  we  met 
no  running  water.  The  whole  country  was  com- 
pletely fiovered  with  snow,  except  that  occasionally 
we  saw  a  few  square  feet  of  earth,  at  the  roots  of 
some  trees,  round  which  the  snow  had  dissolved. 
We  passed  our  camp  of  September  18,  and  late  in 
the  evening  reached  the  destined  spot,  and  en- 
camped near  a  good  spring  of  water.  It  was  on  the 
steep  side  of  a  mountain,  with  no  wood,  and  a  fair 
southern  aspect,  from  which  the  snow  seems  to  have 
melted  for  about  ten  days,  and  given  birth  to  an 
abundant  growth  of  young  grass,  resembling  the 
green  sward.  There  is  also  another  species  of  grass, 
not  unlike  a  flag,  with  a  broad  succulent  leaf,  which 
is  confined  to  the  upper  parts  of  the  highest  moun- 
tains.   It  is  a  favourite  food  of  the  horses,  but  {^t 
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present  is  ekher  coyered  mritfisnov,  or  just  making 
its  appearance.  There  u  a  third  plant  pecaiiar  to 
ihe  tsame  regioas,  and  is  a  apectea  of  whortUlicrry. 
There  are  also  lar^  ^piaatUies  of  a  speciea  i>f  bear- 
j^raas,  whith^  though  it  grows  iurariaatiy  over  ait 
these  moantahis,  and  praaervea  ita  yerdare  daring 
the  whole  winter,  ia  a«ver  eaten  b^  horaes. 

la  the  nl^it  there  came  to  the  camp  a  CSmfnaai* 
ntsh,  who  had  pursued  us  with  a  view  of  accoai|iar' 
nying  as  to  the  faUs  of  the  Missouii*  We  i&ow 
learned,  that  the  two  jonng  Indiana,  whom  i|re  |iad 
net  OB  the  Slat,  mmd  detained  aeveral  daya,  were 
'going  merely  on  a  party  of  pleasure  to  the  Ok>tla<r 
iSioats,  or,  as  they  mil. them,  Shalleea,  a  band  of 
Tui^epaliB,  who  live  en  Clarke'f  river,  near  Tra- 
veller Vreat.    Early  the  next  morning, 

Friday  27,  we  resumed  our  rout^  over  the  heijg^te 
and  steep  hilla  of  the  same  great  ridge.  At  eight 
milea  distance  we  reached  an  eminence  wi^re  the 
Indians  have  raised  a  conic  raaund  of  stone,  aiic  or 
eight  feet  high,  on  which  is  fixed  a  pole  made  of 
pine,  about  fifteen  feet.  Here  we  halted  and  smoked 
for  tome  time,  at  the  request  of  the  Indiaaa^  wh^ 
told  US,  that  in  pasaing  the  mountaina  with  ^heir 
fiimilies,  eome  men  are  uaoally  aent  on  foot  frana 
this  place  to  fish  at  the  entiance  of  Colt  cre^^ 
whence  they  rejoin  the  main  party  at  the  Ruaaaaah 
glade  on  the  head  of  the  Kooskooekee.  From  this 
elevated  spot  we  have  a  commanding  view  of  the 
surrounding  mountains,  which  so  completely  in- 
close us,  that  although  we  have  once  passed  theins 
we  almost  despair  of  ever  escaping  from  theni^ 
without  the  assistance  of  th^  Indi^^ns.    Tke  marlm 
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•n  the  trees,  Mrhich  had  been  our  chief  dependence^ 
are  much  fewer  and  more  difficult  to  be  distin- 
l^aished  than  we  had  supposed ;  but  our  guides  tra- 
Terse  this  trackless  region  with  a  kind  of  instinctive 
sagacity :  they  never  hesitate^  they  are  never  em* 
barrassed;  yet  so  undeviating  is  their  step,  that 
wherever  the  snow  has  disappeared,  for  even  a 
hundred  paces,  we  find  the  summer  road.  With 
their  aid  the  snow  is  scarcely  a  disadvantage,  for 
although  we  are  often  obliged  to  slip  down,  yet  the 
fallen  timber  and  the  rocks,  which  are  now  covered, 
were  much  more  troublesome  when  we  passed  in 
the  autumn.  The  travelling  road  is  indeed  compa- 
ratively pleasant,  as  well  as  more  rapid,  the  snow 
being  hard  and  coarse,  without  a  crust,  and  per* 
fectly  hard  enough  to  prevent  the  horses  sinking 
more  than  two  or  three  inches.  After  the  sun  has 
been  on  it  for  some  hours,  it  becomes  softer  than 
early  in  the  morning ;  yet  they  are  almost  always 
able  to  get  a  sure  foothold.  After  some  time  we  re- 
sumed our  route,  and  at  the  distance  of  three  miles 
descended  a  steep  mountain,  then  crossing  two 
branches  of  the  Chopuimish  river,  just  above  their 
forks,  began  to  mount  a  second  ridge.  Along  thig 
we  proceeded  for  some  time,  and  then,  at  the  dis- 
tance of  seven  miles,  reached  our  camp  of  the  16th 
of  September.  Near  this  place  we  crossed  three 
small  branches  of  the  Chopunnish,  and  then  ascended 
a  second  dividing  ridge,  along  which  we  continued 
for  nine  miles,  when  the  ridge  became  somewhat 
lower,  and  we  halted  for  the  night  on  a  position 
similar  to  that  of  our  encampment  last  evening, 
.    vot.i|.  8f 
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We  had  now  travelled  twenty-eight  miles  without 
taking  the  loads  from  our  horses,  or  giving  them 
any  thing  to  eat ;  and  as  the  Snow  where  we  halted 
has  not  much  dissolved,  there  was  still  hut  little 
grass.  Among  the  vegetation  we  observed  gtemt 
quantities  of  the  white  lily,  with  reflected  petals, 
which  are  now  in  Moom,  and  in  the  same  forward- 
Bess  as  they  were  in  the  plains  on  the  lOth  of  Hf  ay. 
As  f6t  ourselves,  the  whole  stock  of  ftieat  b^hvg 
gone,  we  distributed  to  each  mess  a  pint  of  bear's 
oil,  which,  with  boiled  roots,  made  an  ^reesble 
dhh.  We  saw  several  Uadk-tailed  or  roule^r<leer, 
but  could  not  get  a  shot  at  them,  and  were  hi-- 
formed  that  there  is  an  libnndanoe  of  ^k  in  the 
valley,  near  the  fishery  oft  the  Koeskooiskee.  The 
Indians  also  assert,  tlyat  on  the  mooat^us  to  our 
right  are  large  numbers  of  what  they  eall  white 
buffaloe  or  mountstih  she^p.  Our  horses  strayed  to 
tome  distance  to  look  for  food,  and  in  the  mornings 
Saturday  28,  when  they  were  brought  up,  exhi-^ 
biied  rather  a  gadnt  appearance*  The  Indians, 
however,  promised  that  we  should  reach  some  good 
grass  fit  noon,  and  we  therefor^  set  out  after  an 
early  breakfast.  Our  route  lily  along  the  dividing 
rtdge,  and  across  a  very  deep  hollow,  till  at  the 
distance  df  six  miles  we  paased  onr  catnp  of  the 
15th  of  September.  A  mile  and  a  half  further  we 
passed  the  road  from  the  right,  immediately  on  tlie 
dividing  ridge  leading  by  the  fishery.  We  went 
on  as  wC  had  done  during  the  former  part  of  the 
route,  over  deep  snows,  when,  hating  made  thir^ 
teen  miles,  we  reached  the  side  of  a  mountain  just 
Obpv^  the  fisheryi  which^  having  no  tln^b^i*!  an4  ^ 
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Bonthem  exposure,  the  snow  had  disappeared,  leav^* 
ing^  an  abundance  of  fine  grass.  Our  liorses  were 
¥6ry  hungry  as  well  as  fatigued,  and  as  there  was 
no  otiier  spot  within  our  reach  this  CTening  where 
we  eould  find  any  food  for  them,  we  determined  to 
encamp^  though  it  was  not  yet  mid-day.  As  there 
was  no  water  in  the  neighbourhood,  we  melted  snow 
for  cookings  and  early  in  the  morning, 

Sunday  29,  continued  along  the  ridge  which  we 
barve  been  following  for  several  days,  till  at  the 
end  of  five  miles  it  terminated ;  and  now  bidding 
adieu  to  the  snows  in  which  we  have  been  impri- 
soned, we  descended  to  the  main  ^branch  of  the 
Kooakootkee.  On  reaching  the  water  side  we- found 
a*  dcser  which  had  been  left  for  us  by  two  hunters, 
vAm  had  been  despatched  at  an  early  hour  to  the 
warm  springs,' and  which  proved  a  very  seasonable 
^  addition  to  our  food ;  for  having  neither  meat  nor 
oil»  we  were  redneed  to  a  diet  r  of  roots,  without 
salt  dr  any  other  addition.  At  this  place,  about  a 
mile  and  a  half  froni  the  spot  where  Quamash  creek 
falb  in  fromthe  northeast,  the  Kooskooskee  is  about 
Airty  yardB  wide,  and  runs  with  g^eat  velocity 
over  a  bed,  which,  like  those  of  all  the  mountain 
streams,  is  composed  of  pHbbles.  We  forded  the 
river,  and  ascended  for  two  miles  the  steep  accli- 
vities dT  a  mountain,  and  at  its  summit  found, 
oaming'in  from  the  right,  the  old  road  which  we 
bad  passed  on  onr  ronte  last  autumn.  It  was  now 
much  plainer  and  more  beaten,  which  the  Indians 
told  US  was  owing  to  the  frequent  viste  of  the 
Ostiasheots  from  the  valley  of  Clarke's  river  to  the 
fishery;  though 'there  was  no  appearance  of  their 
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haying  been  here  this  spring.  Twelve  miles  from- 
our  camp  we  halted  to  graze  our  horses  on  the 
Quamash  flats,  on  the  creek  o(  the  same  name. 
This  is  a  handsome  plain  of  fifty  acres  in  extent, 
covered  with  an  abundance  of  quamash,  and  seems 
to  form  a  principal  stage  or  encampment  for  the 
Indians  in  passing  the  mountains.  We  saw  here 
several  young  pheasants,  and  killed  one  of  the 
small  black  kind,  which  is  the  first  we  have  ob- 
served below  the  region  of  snow.  In  the  neighbour- 
hood were  also  seen  the  track  of  two  bare-foot  In- 
dians, which  our  companions  supposed  to  be  Ootla- 
shoots,  who  had  fled  in  distress  from  the  Pahkees. 
Here  we  discovered  that  two  of  the  horses  were 
missing.  We  therefore  sent  two  men  in  quest  of 
them,  and  then  went  on  seven  miles  further  to  the 
warm  springs,  where  we  arrived  early  in  the  after- 
noon. The  two  hunters  who  had  been  sent  forward 
in  the  morning  had  collected  no  game,  nor  were 
several  others,  who  went  out  after  our  arrival,  more 
successful.  We  therefore  had  a  prospect  of  conti- 
nuing our  usual  diet  of  roots,  when  late  in  the 
afternoon  the  men  returned  with  the  stray  horses 
and  a  deer  for  supper. 

These  warm  springs  are  situated  at  the  foot  of  a 
hill,  on  the  north  side  of  Travellers'^rest  creek, 
which  is  ten  yards  wide  at  this  place.  They  issue 
from  the  bottoms  and  through  the  interstices  of  a 
grey  freestone  rock,  which  rises  in  irregular  masses 
round  their  lower  side.  The  principal  spring,  which 
the  Indians  have  formed  into  a  bath  by  stopping 
the  run  with  stones  and  pebbles,  is  about  the  same 
temperature  as  the  warmest  bath  used  at  the  hot' 
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q>rii]ig8  in  Virginia.  On  trying,  captain  Lewis  could 
with  difficulty  remain  in  it  nineteen  minutes,  and 
then  was  affected  with  a  profuse  perspiration.  The 
two  other  springy  are  much  hotter,  the  temperature 
being  equal  to  that  of  the  warmest  of  the  hot  springs 
in  Virginia.  Our  men,  as  well  as  the  Indians, 
amused  themselves  ivith  going  into  the  bath ;  the 
latter,  according  to  their  universal  custom,  going 
first  into  the  hot  bath,  whore  they  remain  as  long 
as  they  can  bear  the  heat,  then  plunging  into  the' 
creek,  which  is  now  of  an  icy  coldness,  and  re- 
peating this  operation  several  times,  but  always 
ending  with  the  warm  bath. 
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CHAPTER  XIV. 

Hie  party  proceed  on  their  joarney  with  their  ladian  gotdes,  and  at  length 
agree  to  diiride,  to  take  teveral  rootes,  and  to  meet  again  at  the  moath  of 
YdlowfUwe  river— the  nmte  of  captain  Lewis  b  to  porrae  the  moit  direct 
rood  to  the  IUIb  of  the  MiHouri,  then  to  aaCtad  Maria's  river,  explore  tha 
coontiy,  and  then  to  descend  that  river  to  its  mouth — captain  Lewis  ac- 
cordingly with  nine  men  proceeds  np  the  eastern  branch  of  Clarke's  river, 
and  take  leave  of  their  Indian  guides— description  of  that  branch  and  cha« 
racter  of  the  surrounding  coontry^lescription  of  the  Cokalahishkit  river — 
they  arrive  at  the  ridge  dividing  the  Missouri  ftom  the  Columbia  river— 
neec  ooee  more  with  the  buSaloe  and  brown  l)ear«lmmettie  herds  of  bnf«> 
faloe  discovered  on  the  borders  of  Medicine  river— the  party  encamp  on 
Whitelwar  island— singular  adventure  that  befel  McNeil— captain  Lewis 
with  thaee  of  his  party  proceeds  to  exfilore  the  source  of  Maria's  river- 
Tansy  river  described — he  reaches  the  dividing  Hue  of  these  two  streams-r 
general  character  of  the  surrounding  country. 

Monday  SO.  W£  despatched  some  hunters  ahead, 
and  were  about  setting  out  when  a  deer  came  jto 
at  the  springs;  we  killed  it;  and  being  now 
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proftided  with  meat  for  dimfr»  proceeded  akntp 
tbsc  uoctb^ide  of  ihe  cre^k*  iometimea  is  .tbe  bot-* 
tomB  and  over  the  steep  tides  of  tbe  ridg«^»  till  SBk 
the  distaiiAe  oC  thirteen  mles  we  halted  aiith«  eu^ 
trance  of  a  mail  vst^^em^  *where  we  had  stopped-  qb 
the  12th  of  jSeptember.   Here  we  Qbser?red  a  voad 
to.the  rightj  whAQh  the  ladians  inlbfms  ns  le«d$  to 
a  fine  ex:teasi^ie  <i!all^  on  .Clarke's  rivec^  where  the 
Shalees  or  Ootlashoots  .ooeasioniilloF  ^reside.   After 
permitAtogr  ^^^  hordes  :to  graw^  we  went,  on  akm^ 
On  road  much  .better  than.ai^  we  hft'Ke  seen^sittce 
enterii^  tthe  .mountains^  so  that  before  ranset  we 
made  nineteen  miles,  and.r,€9ae}^.our.old  eneamp- 
ment  on  the  south  side  of  the  creek  near  its  entrance 
into  Clarke's  riven    In  the  course  of  the  day  we 
killed  six  deer,  of  which  there  are  great  numbers, 
as  well  as  bighorn  and  elk,  in  this  neighbourhood. 
We  also  obtained,  a  .small  grey  squirrel,  like  that 
on  the  coast  of  the  Pacific,  except  that  its  belly  was 
white.    Among  the  plants  was  a  kind  of  lady's- 
slipper,  or  moccasiurflower,  resembling  that  ooon- 
mon  in  the  United  States,  but  with  a  white  coroUa, 

marked  with,  longitudinal  veins  of  apale  fod.c^>lour 
on  the  inner  side. 

Tuesday » July  1.  We  had  now  made  one  hundred 
and  fifty^stx  m^iles-from'  the  Quamash  flats  to  tiie 
mouth  of  Traveller *s-rest  creek.  This  being  the 
point  where  we-,  proposed  .to  eeparate,  it  was^resolv^ 
to  remain  a  day  or  two  in  order  to  refresh  ourselves, 
and  the  horses,  which  have  bore  the  journey  ex- 
trem&ely  vwell,  .and^re.  still  in  fine  order,  but  require 
so^ae  little  je$t.  We: had  hoped  .to»/qu»et  herofsome 
of /the  Ootlashoots,  hpt.no  trapes  of  them  can  be 
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dStiffovewi.  Oar  Ihdiaii  emvpanioaer  express  much 
anxiety  lest  tkey  slKmld  hare  been  cut  off  by  the 
Pahkeet  dnrhl^  the  winter;  and  mentieti  the  tracks 
of  the  tvro  bare^fdoted  pemins  as  a  pr^of  bow  toueh 
the  fugitives  moat  hatre  been  distressed. 

We  new  formed  the  foUoiwing  plan  of  operations : 
captain  LewiS'Widi  nine  asen  are  to  pursue  the  most 
direct  nwte  to  the  falls^^f  the  Missouri,  where  three 
of  Iris  pMty  are  to  be  left  to  preparer  carriages  for 
transporting  the  baggage  and  eanoea  across  th^ 
portage.  ^  With  the  remaining  six  ha  will  ascend 
Maria's  river  to  explore  the  country*  a«d  ascertain 
whether  any  branch  of  it  reaches  as  far  north  as  the 
latitude  of  fifty  degrees,  itfter  which  he  will  descend 
that  river  to  its  mouth.  The  tmt  df  the  men  will 
accompany  captdin  Clarke  to  the  head  of  Jefferson 
river,  which  sergeant  Ordway  and  a  party  of  mne 
men  will  deicend  with  the  canoes  and  other  articles 
deposited  there.  Captain  Clarke's  party,  which  will 
then  he  rednced  to  ten,  WtU  proceed  to  the  Yellow- 
itone  at  iti  nearest  approach  to  the  three  forks  of 
the  Missonri :  there  he  will  build  canoes,  aYid  go 
down  that  river  with  seven  of  his  party,  and  wait 
at  its  mouth  till  the  rest  join  him.  Sergeant  Pryor 
with  two  others  will  then  take  the  horses  by  land 
to  the  Mandans :  from  that  nation  he  is  to  go  to 
the  British  posts  on  the  Assiniboin,  with  a  letter  to 
Mr.  Henry,  to  procure  his  endeavours  to  prevail  on 
some  of  the  Sioux  chiefs  to  accompany  him  to  the 
city  of  Washington. 

Havibg  made  these  arragements,  this  and  the  fol- 
lowing day  were  employed  in  hunting  and  repair* 
ii)g  our  arms.    We  were  successful  in  procuring  a 
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number  of  fine  large  deer,  the  flesh  of  which  wU 
exposed  to  dry.  Among  other  animals  in  this  neigh- 
bonrhood  are  the  doye,  black  woodpecker,  lark 
woodpecker,  logcock,  prairie  lark,  sandhill  crane^ 
prairie  hen.  with  the  short  and  pointed  tail,  the 
robin,  a  species  of  brown  plover,  a  few  curlews, 
small  blackbirds,  ravens,  hawks,  a  variety  of  spar^ 
rows,  as  well  as  the  bee  martin,  and  several  species 
of  corvus.  The  moschetoes  too  have  been  exces- 
sively troublesome  since  our  arrival  here.  The  In- 
dians assert  also,  that  there  are  ,g^eat  numbers  of 
the  white  birfialoe  or  mountain  sheep  on  the  mow  j 
heights  of  the  mountains  west  of  Clarke's  river. 
They  generally  inhabit  the  rocky  and  most  inac- 
cessible parts  of  ^he  mountains;  but,  as  they  are  not 
fleet,  are  easily  killed  by  the  hunters. 

The  plants  which  most  abound  in -this  valley  are, 
the  wild  rose,  the  honeysuckle  with  a  white  berry, 
the  sevenbark,  servieeberry,  the  elder,  aspen  and 
alder,  the  chokecherry,  and  both  the  narrow  and 
broad-^leafed  willow.  The  principal  timber  consists 
of  long-leafed  pine,  which  grows  as  well  in  the 
river  bottoms  as  on  the  hills ;  the  firs  and  larch  are 
confined  to  the  higher  parts  of  the  hills,  while  on 
the  river  itself  is  a  growth  of  cottouwood,  with  a 
wider  leaf  than  that  of  the  upper  part  of  the  Mis- 
souri, though  narrower  than  that  which  grows  lower 
down  that  river.  There  are  also  two  species  of 
clover  in  this  valley;  one  with  a  very  narrow  small 
leaf,  and  a  pale  red  flower,  the  other  with  a  white 
flower,  and  nearly  as  luxui^ant  in  its  growth  as  our 
red  clover. 

The  JndiaDs  who  had  accprnpanied  uflj  int^pded 
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leiring'xiB,  in  order  to  seek  their  friends  the  Ootla^ 
shoots;  but  we  prevailed  on  them  to  accompany 
captain  Lewis  a  part  of  his  route,  so  as  to  show  him 
the  shortest  road  to  thie  Missouri,  and  in  the  mean*^ 
time  Amused  them  with  conversation  and  running 
races,  both  on  foot  and  with  horses,  in  both  of  which 
thej  proved  themselves  hardy,  athletic  and  active* 
To  the  chief  captain  Lewis  gave  a  small  medal  and 
a  gun,  as  a  reward  for  having  guided  us  acrosi  the 
mountains;  in  return,  the  customary  civility  of 
exchanging  names  passed  between  them,  by  which 
the  former  acquired  the  title  of  YomekoUick,  or 
White^bearskin-unfolded*  The  Chopunnish  who  had 
oyertaken  us  <m  the  26th,  made  us  a  present  of  an 
excellent  horse  for  the  good  advice  we  gave  him, 
and  as  a  proof  of  his  attachment  to  the  whites,  as 
well  as  of  his  desire  to  be  at  peace  with  the  Pah-*- 
kees.    The  next  morning, 

Thursday,  July  3,  all  our  preparations  being 
completed,  We  saddled  our  horses,  and  the  two  par^ 
ties  who  had  been  so  long  companions  now  sepa- 
rated, with  an  anxious  hope  of  soon  meeting,  after 
each  had  accomplished  the  purpose  of  his  desti*^ 
nation* 

The  nine  men  and  five  Indians  who  accompanied 
captain  Lewis,  proceeded  in  a  direction  due  north, 
down  the  west  side  of  Clarke's  river.  Half  a  mile 
from  the  camp  we  forded  TravellerVrest  creek, 
and  two  and  a  half  miles  further  passed  a  western 
branch  of  the  river;  a  mile  beyond  this  was  a  small 
creek  on  the  eastern  side^  and  a  mile  lower  down 
the  entrance  of  the  eastern  branch  of  the  river. 
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This  tftreeiia  is  from  n^ety  t9  one  hundred  and 
tijrenty  J^^  F^^»  fW^  \^  water,  which  is  dis^ 
ch^rg^  M¥^VS^  tnKO.  chaqnela^  is  more  turbidl  than 
that  9f  tl)e  jfkfi\fk  rW^fr  1E^^  ^t^r  is  <Mie  hnndxed 
and  fifty  y^r^^  if^  ¥i^^  fuid  waten  im  expensive 
lev^l  plain  ap4  pi^^^i^»  whi^lh  on  its  lower  parts  are 
ori^ament^d  with  Ipng-ls^afed  pine  an^  cottonwoo^^ 
wh^lie  the  tpps  of  t^e  hills  are  covered  with  pipe, 
larch  9nd  fir«  We  proceeded  two  miles  forther  to  a 
place  wh^re  t^e  Ii^d^aos  adyijied  uv  tO;  cross,  hot 
leaving  np  boat«»  anfl  timber  being  scarce,  $}iir 
hours  were  ape9t  in^  collecting  timber  to  make  threp 
sin^U  laAs,  on.  wbi$ll».  wiA  90«se  difficult  and 
danger,,  we  pasted  tbe  ri^er.  Wc  tjie»  di^ofe  oor 
horses  inip  ti^  walw  aod  they  swam  to  th^  onprnlte 
shore,  but  the  Indiana  crossed  on  bPWbajck*  dra.v- 
ing  at  the  same  timf&  their  baggage  alpnfl^idi^  of 
them  in  small  basins  of  d^er  skins^  The  i^«le  party 
being  mm  reflwmUed,  ve  contiouM  ^  three 
mile^i  apd  enpamped  about  sunset  ajtasqiaU  oreQk> 
Thelndians  now  showed  us  a  road  at  qq  gpreat  dia- 
tance,  which,  they  s^id,  would  lead  up  the*  ^tsterv 
branch,  of  Clarke's  river«  and  a^otb^rriTer- called 
Cokalahishklt,  or  the  River  of  the  road  to  b.f^ql^ 

thence  to  Medicine  riTter  apd  the  falls  of  the  Itfis- 
sonri.  They  add^  that  not  far  frpm  the  diftiding 
ridge  of  the  waters  of  Clarke's  river  and  the  Misr 
souri  the  feoads  forked;  and  though,  both  led,  tQ  the 
falls,  the  left  hfind  noute  was  the  best  The  route 
was  so  well  beaten,  that  we  could  no  longer  mistake 
it,  and  having  now  shqwn  us  the  way,  they  were 
anxious  tp  go  on.  in  quest  of  their  friends  the  Shah* 
lees;  besides  which,  they  feared,  by  ventunng 
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flirther  with  us,  to  encoanfeir  the  Pahkees,  for  we 
had  fhs  afternodii  seen  a  fVetfi  t^ack  of  a  horsey 
which  they  supposed  «d  be  a  SRMe'e  licMit  W^ 
CMld  ttot  illsist  m  th^it  renvAitainj^  IcAi^er  with  tto; 
bat  as  tfaey  had  sd  kindly  tkcn^Wetid  ns  Across  the 
moniitians^  wie  were  desiroilb  of  j^itin^  theAi  a 
supply  cS  pi«vrsions,  and  ttt^krefot'e  dtotHbuted  to 
them  balf  of  thrive  deer,  attd  ^e  h^ntirs  were 
oidered  to  ga  out  early  in  thte  iaAtfAhg,  In  hopes  df 
adding  to  the  stock. 

The  horses  sntiTet  so  dr^^ftiUy  frbm  the  ihosche- 
toes,  that  we  are  obliged  to  kihdle  lir^e  ires  and 
place  the  poor  ahimAls  in  the  midst  of  the  smoke. 
Fortunately,  however,  it  became  cold  after  dark, 
and  the  nioschetote  disappeared^  . 

Friday,  July  4.  The  hntiters  Ateeordifeigly  set  otit, 
bat  returned  unrticcessful  iboiit  eleven  o'clock.  In 
tiie  meantime  we  ^ere  joined  by  a  ydunj^  inan  of 
the  Palloatpallah  tribe,  \lirho  had  set  out  a  few  days 
after  us,  and  had  followed  us  alone  slcntas  th'e  thoun^ 
taias,  the  name  who  had  attempted  to  pate  the 
mountains  in  June,  while  We  Wierte  oh  the  KcbB^ 
kooskee,  but  was  obliged  to  rfeturti.  We  noi^  smoked 
a  farewell  pipe  with  our  estiihable  compahibns,  who 
^i  pressed  every  enibtiort  of  regpret  ai  parting  With 
Us,  which  they  felt  the  more,  becatise  they  did  not 
conceal  their  fears  of  our  bdng  cut  dflf  by  the  Pah- 
kees.  We  also  gave  thetn  a  shirt,  a  haildkerchief, 
and  a  small  quantity  of  ammunition.  The  meat 
which  they  receiTed  fi'om  us  was  dried  and  left  ^t 
this  place  as  a  siord  during  the  homeward  journey, 
Tliis  circumstance  donfirms  oUr  bdief,  th^t  there  ia 
IM>  route  along  Clarke's  riyer  to  the  Cplumbian 
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plains  90  near  or  so  good  as  that  by  which  we  came ; 
for^  although  these  people  mean  to  go  for  several 
days  journey  down  that  river^  to  look  for  the  Sha- 
lees,  yet  they  intend  returning  home  by  the  same 
pass  of  the  mountain  through  which  they  conducted 
us.  This  route  is  also  used  by  all  the  nations  whom 
we  know  west  pf  the  mountains  who  are  in  the 
hfibit  of  visiting  the  plains  of  the  Missouri ;  while 
on  the  other  side  all  the  war  paths  of  the  Pahkees, 
which  fall  into  this  valley  of  Clarke's  river,  con-* 
centre  at  Traveller's-rest,  beyond  which  these  people 
have  never  ventured  to  the  west* 

Having  taken  leave  of  the  Indians,  we  mounted 
our  horses,  and  proceeded  up  the  eastern  branch  of 
Clarke's  river,  through  the  level  plain  in  which  we 
were  encamped.    At  the  distance  of  five  miles  we 
had  crossed  a  small  creek,  fifteen  yards  wide,  and 
now  entered  the  mountains.  The  river  is  here  closely 
confined  within  the  hills  for  two  miles,  when  the 
bottom  widens  into  an  extensive  prairie,  and  the 
river  is  one  hundred  and  ten  yards  in  width.    *We 
went  three  miles  further,  over  a  high  plain,  sue-* 
ceeded  by  a  low  and  level  prairie,  to  the  entrance 
qf  the  Cokalahishkit  This  river  empties  itself  from 
the  northeast,  is  deep,  rapid,  and  about  sixty  yards 
wide,  with  banks^  which,  though  not  high,  are  suf- 
ficiently bold  to  prevent  the  water  from  overflow^ 
)ng.    The  eastern  branch  of  Clarke's  river  is  ninety 
yards  wide  above  the  juQction,  but  below  it  spreads 
to  one  hundred.    The  waters  of  both  are  turbid, 
tiiough  the  Cokalahishkit  is  the  clearer  of  the  twb; 
the  beds  of  both  are  composed  of  sand  and  gravel, 
}}\it  neither  of  tbepi  is  navigable  pn  accQunt  of  t);e 
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Fft|Hd8  and  shoals  \vhich  obstruct  their  currents. 
Before  the  junction  of  these  streams  the  country 
had  been  bare  of  trees;  but  as  we  turned  up  the 
north  branch  of  the  Cokalahishkit,  we  found  a  woody 
country,  though  the  hills  were  high,  and  the  low 
grounds  narrow  and  poor.  At  the  distance  of  eight 
miles,  in  a  due  east  course,  we  encamped  in  a  bot- 
tom where  there  was  an  abundance  of  excellent 
grass.  The  evening  proved  fine  and  pleasant,  and 
we  were  no  longer  annoyed  by  moschetoes.  Our 
only  game  were  two  squirrels;  one  of  the  kind 
common  to  the  Rocky  mountains,  the  other  a 
ground-squirrel  of  a  species  we  had  not  seen  be- 
fore. Near  the  place  where  we  crossed  Clarke's 
river,  we  saw,  at  a  distance,  some  wild  horses,  which 
are  said,  indeed,  to  be  very  numerous  on  this  river 
as  well  as  on  the  heads  of  the  Yellowstone. 

Saturday,  July  5.  Early  in  the  morning  we  pro- 
ceeded on  for  three  and  a  half  miles,  in  a  direction 
north  75  degrees  east,  then  inclining  to  the  south, 
crossed  an  extensive,  beautiful,  and  well  watered 
valley,  nearly  twelve  miles  in  length,  at  the  extre- 
mity of  which  we  halted  for  dinner.  Here  we  ob- 
tained a  great  quantity  of  quamash,  and  shot  an' 
antelope  from  a  gang  of  females,  who  at  this  season 
herd  together,  apart  from  the  bucks.  After  dinner 
we  followed  the  course  of  the  river  eastwardly  for 
ax  miles,  to  the  mouth  of  a  creek  thirty-five  yards 
wide,  which  we  called  Werner's  creek.  It  comes 
in  from  the  north,  and  waters  a  high  extensive  prai- 
rie, the  hills  near  which  are  low,  and  supplied  with 
the  long-leafed  pine,  larch,  and  some  fir.  The 
road  then  led  north  22  degrees  YfeB\,  for  four  miles^ 
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80on  aPt^t  whieh  it  e^gain  turned  tioilli  i3  de^reM 
eftst,  f^f  two  Ahd  a  half  tnites}  over  a  hahdIsiMiM 
plain,  watted  b^  Wernet*8  ereek,  to  the  tivef, 
iirhi^h  wfe  followed  oti  its  eastet^  directbil^  ^itdwtg^ 
a  high  prairie,  rendered  tery  toiive^Ml  Vy  ft  vtet 
number  of  little  hillocks>  and  rtiikhMM,  MiA  H  three 
miles  distance  encdiAp^d  Aeat  tlii^  etttl-Aitte  oF  * 
large  ^reek,  twmty  yards  wide^td  Which  w^  g'ave 
the  nattie  of  Seiilhieii's  cre^k.  We  hbtt  se^il  no  Tnw 
diam,  altf^dingh  n^af  ih^  dMikp  W^fe  ^€  iohbeafl^ 
fires  of  a  WUr  ftrtj,  WbO>  hdd  ^MI»M  *boat  f w^ 
iftohths  a^. 

Sunday  6.  At  sunfisii  W«  cdnti^iued  our  course 
cJHstward  al6hg  the  tiV^r^    At  9eTeii  niiles  distance 
We  passed  the  nor^  fotk  of  the  CpHalnhishkii,  a 
deep  and  rapid  Streiln,  forty^-fiv^  yards  in  width, 
and,  like  the  ihaitt  btaach  itself,  SoVn^What  turbid, 
though  the  other  sbreanifi  6f  thir  cdmitry  are  clear. 
Sev^n  miles  fitirther  the  rtv^r  enters  the  mountaiha, 
and  here  ettd  those  eltistislve  priliries  ofi  this  side, 
though  th^y  widen  in  their  course  tbwards  the 
southeast,  atfd  form  an  hifAian  rout^  tb  DeiE^rbora'a 
river,  and  thencfc  to  the  Missouri.    ¥rom  the  mul- 
titude of  knobs  irregtiiarly  scattered  through  them, 
captain  Lewis  called  thiid  (iduntry  the  Piraitie  of  the 
Rnobs.    They  abound  in  game,  as  we  saw  goato, 
deer,  great  numbers  of  the  burrow ing-*squirrelg, 
some  curlewii,  bee  martins,  woodpeckers/  ployefr, 
robins,  doves,  rateiid,  hawks,  dutks,  a  Variety  of 
sparrows,  and  yesteh^ay  observed  swans  on  Wetuer'a 
creek.  An^ottg  the  plants  We  observed  the  southern 
Wood,  and  two  other  species  of  shfubs,  of  which  we 
preserved  8petimfetiil& 


Oa  e|itfirup£  like  I^igl^  ffrooj^ds  Mre  fpUowed  ih^ 
eourge  of  the^  river  t^roq^^h  tbj^  i^rsgw  bottomis^ 
thickly  timbered  with,  pine  ^nd  C(}tt^iwx)pd  intetr 
Biixc^^  9Hd  yi^ifig^te^  "With  the  l;H)Uro4gej^  which  ip 
now  in  kifififB^  t^Q  common  i^maU  ^^l^  i^ag,  an^ 
pepper  gra9f ;  and  4t  tj^e  di^tfSti^ce  of  three  aad  9 
ha^  m^lps  reached  th4  tiWQ  foirkst  of  tiic^  ifiver  vtea*- 
tioned  by  the  Indi(iQi|.  They.  a^e.  nes^rly  equal  in 
widtii^  and  the  rpp4  itself  here  forks  and  follows  eac^ 
of  them.-  We  followed  that  which  led  us  a  directioipi 
noTtl^  75,  ^egfefig  ea^t,  over  a  8t;eep  high  hill«  thence 
fiUmg  a  wide  botV>9ij  to  a  thickly  wooded  side  of  a 
hil)#  wb^ce.  the  loDT  grounds  are  narrow,  XiVL  we 
ireached  ^  large  creek,  eigh|;  mU^  f i^oin  the  forfa^ 
and  twenty-five  frojqo  o]ar  la^t  eqcaxnpinQnt.  H^rf 
w^  hall^  fyx  tb^  pigbt.  In  Ht^e  coup^  of  the  day 
tbe.  tracX  of  the  Indij^ns,  Mrhopi  we  sppposed  to  be 
the  Pabkf^Sy  continued  tp  grow  fresher,  and  W9 
paM^d  a.  Qumbflr  of  c^d  lodges  and  enoawpmenta* 
At  s^en^o'clook  th$[  npi^t  mornings 

Mopday  %  vffi  proceeded  tbropgh  a  beautifnl 
plajn,  oil  tb^  north  n^e  of  the  rivepj  which  seemt 
ber^  to  9bp]imd  ip  b^ver.  The  low  grounds  possess 
fni|clvtii|)berj  and  the  hUU  are  covered  chiefly  with 
pitch  pm^j,  4iat  of  the  long-leafed  kind  having  dis* 
appoairsd  (^npe  we  l^t  the  Prairie  of  the.  Knobp*  At 
tb?  distfijfifie  o((  twelve  mUf s  we  left  the  ri^,  oir 
iiaAbei;  tbo  cree^,  andi  haviiig  for  four  mil^s  crossed*  * 
w  a^dijOjectioD  north:  15  degrees  east,  two  ridges^ 
again  Atmck  totii^  right,  which  we  fpUowed  through 
«  iiarrow  bottom,  covered  with  low  willovti  and 
graa^,  and  abundantly  supplied  with  both,  d^er  iui4 
Jbheay^r,  After  i!fveu  miles  we  rj&ached  the  fpo^  off 
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ridge^  which  we  ascended  in  a  direction  north  4S 
degrees  east,  through  a  low  gap,  of  easy  ascent 
from  the  westward;  and  on  descending  it  were  de^ 
lighted  at  discovering,  that  this  was  the  dividing 
ridge  between  the  waters  of  theColnmbiaand  those 
of  the  Missouri.  From  this  gap  the  Fort  mountain 
is  about  twenty  miles  in  a  nortli-^eastem  direction. 
We  now  wound  through  the  hills  and  hollows  of 
the  mountains,  passing  several  rivulets,  which  rufi 
to  the  right,  and  at  the  distance  of  nine  miles  from 
the  gap  encamped,  after  making  thirty*two  mile& 
We  procured  some  beaver,  and  this  morning  saw 
some  signs  and  tracks  of  bufikloe ;  from  which  it 
seems  those  animals  do  sometimes  penetrate  t9  ^ 
short  distance  within  the  mountains^ 

Tuesday  8.  At  three  miles  from  otir  camp  w6 
reached  a  stream,  issuing  from  the  mountains  to 
the  southwest :  though  it  only  contains  water  for  a 
width  of  thirty  feet,  yet  its  bed  is  more  than  three 
times  that  width,  and,  from  the  appearance  of  the 
roots  and  trees  in  the  neighbouring  bottom,  must 
sometimes  run  with  great  violence ;  we  called  it 
Dearborn's  river*  Half  a  mile  further  we  observed 
from  a  height  the  Shishequaw  mountain,  a  high 
insulated  mountain  of  a  conic  form,  standing  seve^ 
ral  miles  in  advance  of  the  eastern  range  of  the 
Rocky  mountains,  and  now  about  eight  miles  from 
us,  and  imm.ediately  on  our  road,  which  was  in  a 
northwest  direction.  But  as  our  object  was  to  strike 
Medicine,  river,  and  hunt  down  to  its  mouth,  in 
order  to  procure  skins  for  the  food  and  gear  neces^ 
sary  for  the  three  men  who  are  to  be  left  at  the 
falls,  none  of  whom  are  hunters,  we  determined  to 
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kaye  the  road,  and  therefore  proceeded  due  norths 
through  an  open  plain,  till  we  reached  Shishequaw 
creek,  a  stream  about  twenty  yards  wide,  with  a 
considerable  quantity  of  timber  in  its  low  grounds. 
Here  we  halted  and  dined,  and  now  felt,  by  the 
luxury  of  our  food,  that  we  were  approaching  once 
more  the  plains  of  the  Missouri,  00  rich  in  game. 
We  saw  a  great  number  of  deer,  goats,  woWes,  and 
some  barking  squirrels,  and  for  the  first  time  caught 
a  distant  prospect  of  two  buffaloe.  After  dinner  we 
followed  the  Shishequaw  for  six  and  a  half  miles, 
to  its  entrance  into^  Medicine  river,  and  along  the 
banks  of  this  river  for  eight  miles,  when  we  en- 
camped on  a  large  island.  The  bottoms  continued 
low,  level  and  extensive;  the  plains  too  are  level; 
but  the  soil  of  neither  is  fertile,  as  it  consists  of  a 
light  coloured  earth,  intermixed  with  a  proportion 
of  gravel ;  the  grass  in  both  is  generally  about  nine 
inches  high.  Captain  Lewis  here  shot  a  large  and 
remarkably  white  wolf.  Wehadnowmadetwentj- 
eight  miles;  and  set  out  early  next  morning, 

Wednesday  9 ;  but  the  air  soon  became  very 
cold,  and  it  began  to  rain.  We  halted  for  a  few 
minutes  in  some  old  Indian  lodges ;  but  finding  that 
the  rain  continued,  we  proceeded  on,  though  we 
were  all  wet  to  the  skin,  and  halted  for  dinner  at 
the  distance  of  eight  miles.  The  rain,  however, 
continued,  and  we  determined  ta  go  no  further. 
The  river  is  about  eighty  yards  wide,  with  banks, 
which,  though  low,  are  seldom  overflowed;  the 
bed  is  composed  of  loose  gravel  and  pebbles,  the 
water  clear  and  rapid,  but  not  so  much  as  to  impede 
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the  navigation.  Tlie  fyottoms  are  handflome,  wide 
and  level,  and  supplied  with  a  considerable  quan- 
tity of  narrow-leafed  cottonwood.  During  our  short 
ride  we  killed  two  deer  and  a  buffaloe^  and  saw  a 
number  of  wolves  and  antelopes.  The  next  mor- 
ning early, 

Thursday  10,  we  set  out,  and  continued  througfa 
a  country  similar  to  that  of  yesterday,  with  bot- 
toms of  wide-leafed  cottonwood  occasionally  along 
the  borders,   though  for  the  most  part  the  low 
grounds  are  without  timber.  In  the  plains  are  great 
quantities  of  two  species  of  prickly  pear,  ii#w  in 
bloom.  Gooseberries  of  the  common  red  kind  are  in 
abundance,  and  just  beginning  to  ripen,  but  there 
are  no  cfifrrants*    The  river  has  now  widened  4;o  an 
hundred  yards;  is  deep,  crowded  with  blands^  and 
in  many  parts  rapid.    At  the  distance  of  seventeen 
miles,  the  timber  disappears  totally  from  tte  river 
bottoms.    About  this  part  of  the  tiver,  the  wind, 
which  had  blown  on  our  backs^  and  constantly  put 
the  elk  on  their  guard,  diifted  ronnd,  and  we  then 
shot  three  of  them,  and  a  brown  bear.    Captain 
Lewis  halted  to  skin  them,  while  two  of  the  men 
took  the  pack-horses  foiVard  to  seek  for  an  en- 
campment.  It  was  nine  o'clock  before  he  overtook 
them,  at  the  distance  of  seven  miles,  in  the  first 
grove  of  cottonwood.    They  had  been  pursued,  as 
they  came  along,  by  a  very  large  bear,  on  which 
they  were  afraid  to  fire,  lest  their  horses  being  un- 
accustomed  to  the  gun,  might  take  fright  and  throw 
them.  This  circumstance  reminds  us  of  the  ferocity 
of  these  animals,  when  we  were  last  near  this  place, 
and  admonishes  us  to  be  very  cautious.   We  saw 
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TMt  numbers  of  biiffaloe  below  up>  which  kept  a 
dreadful  bellowing  during  the  night.  With  all  our 
exertions  we  were  unable  to  advance  more  than 
twenty-four  miles,  owing  to  the  mire,  through 
which  we  are  obliged  to  travel,  in  /consequence  of 
the  rain.     The  next  morning,  however, 

Friday  11,  was.  fair,   and  enlivened  by  great 
numbers  of  birds,  who  sang  delightfully  in  the 
clusters  of  cottonwood.  The  hunters  were  sent  down 
Medicine  river  to^  hunt  elk,  while  captain  Lewis 
crossed  tlM  high  plain,  in  a  direction  75  degrees 
east,  to  the  Whitebear  island,  a  distance  of  eight 
miles,  where  the  hunters  joined  him.    They  had. 
seen  elk;  but  in  this  neighbourhood  the  buffalee, 
are  in  such  numbers,  that  on  a  moderate  computa- 
tioQ  there  could  not  havf  been  fewer  than  ten  thou^ . 
sand  within  a  circuit  of  two  miles.    At  this  season 
they  are  bellowing  in  eyery  direction^  so  as  to  form ; 
an  almost  continued  roar,  which  at  first  alarmed  r 
our  horses,  who  being  from  the  west  of  the  moun- 
tains, are.  unused  to  the  noise  and  appearance  of 
these  animals.    Among  the  smaller  game  are  tbe 
brown  thrush,  pigeons,  doves,  apd  a  beautiful  bird, 
called  a  bufialoe-pecker. 

Immediately  on  our  afrival  we  began  to  bunt, 
and  by  three  in  the  afternoon  had  collected  a  stock 
of  food  and  hides  enough  for  our  purpose*  We  tlieU) 
made  two  canoes,  one  in  the  form  of  a  basin,  like^ 
those  used  by  the  Mandans,  the  other  consisting  of^ 
two  skins,  in  a  form  of  our  own  invention*    They 
were  completed  the  went  morning, 
.  Saturday  12;  but  the  wind  continued  so  high 
tha^  it  was  not  till  towards  night  that  we  could  crust 
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the  river  in  them,  and  make  our  horsM  swim.  lu 
the  meantime  nearly  the  whole  day  was  consumed 
in  search  after  our  horses,  which  had  disappeared 
last  night,  and  seven  of  which  were  not  recovered 
at  dark,  while  Drewyet  was  still  in  quest  of  them. 
The  river  is  somewhat  higher  than  it  was  last  sum- 
mer, the  present  season  being  much  more  moist 
than  the  preceding  one,  as  may  be  seen  in  the 
greater  luxuriance  of  the  grass. 

Sunday  13.  We  formed  our  camp  this  morning 
at  our  old  station,  near  the  head  of  the  Whitebcar 
island,  and  immediately  went  to  work  in  making 
gear.     On  opening  the  cache,  we  found  the  bear 
skins  entirely  destroyed  by  the  water,  which  in  a 
flood  of  the  river  had  penetrated  to  them.    All  the 
specimens  of  plants  were  unfortunately  lost;  the 
chart  of  the  Missouri,  however,  still  remained  un- 
injured, and  several  articles  contained  in  trunks  and 
boxes  had  suffered  but  little  injury ;  but  a  phial  of 
laudanum  had  lost  its  stopper,  and  ran  into  a  drawer 
of  medicines,  which  it  spoiled  beyond  recovery. 
The  moschetoes  have  been  so  troublesome,  that  it 
was  impossible  even  to  write  without  the  assistance 
of  a  moschetoe  bier.     The  buffaloe  are  leaving  as 
fast,  on  their  way  to  the  southeast. 

Monday  14.  We  continued  making  preparations 
for  transporting  our  articles,  and  as  the  old  deposit 
was  too  damp,  we  secured  the  trunks  on  a  high 
scaffold,  covered  with  skins,  among  the  thick  brush 
on  a  large  island :  a  precaution  against  any  visit 
from  the  Indians,  should  they  arrive  before  the 
main  party  arrives  here.  The  carriage  wheels  were 
in  good  order,  and  the  iron  frame  of  the  boat  h^d 
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not  suffered  materially.  The  buffaloe  have  now 
nearly. disappeared,  leaving  behind  them  a  number 
of  large  wolves  who  are  now  prowling  about  us. 

Tuesday  15.  To  our  great  joy  Drewyer  returned 
to-day  from  a  long  search  after  the  horses ;  for  we 
had  concluded,  from  his  long  stay,  that  he  had  pro- 
bably met  with  a  bear,  and  with  his  usual  intrepi- 
dity attacked  the  animal,  in  which  case,  if  by  any 
accident  he  should  be  separated  from  his  horse,  hig 
death  would  be  almost  inevitable.  Under  this  im- 
pression, we  resolved  to  set  out  to*morrow  in  quest 
of  him,  when  his  return  relieved  us  from  our  appre- 
hensions. He  had  searched  for  two  days  before  he 
discovered  that  the  horses  had  crossed  Dearborn's 
river,  near  a  spot  where  was  an  Indian  encampment, 
which  seemed  to  have  been  abandoned  about  the 
time  the  horses  were  stolen,  and  which  was  so  closely 
concealed  that  no  trace  of  a  horse  coujd  be  seen 
within  the  distance  of  a  quarter  of  a  mile.  He 
crossed  the  river,  and  pursued  the  track  of  these 
Indians  westward,  till  his  horse  became  so  much 
fatigued,  that  he  despaired  of  overtaking  them, 
and  then  returned.  These  Indians  we  suppose  to  be 
a  party  of  Tushepaws,  who  have  ventured  out  of 
the  mountains  to  hunt  buffaloe.  During  the  day 
we  were  engaged  in  drying  meat  and  dressing 
skins.  At  night  M^Neal,  who  had  been  sent  in  the 
morning  to  examine  the  cache  at  the  lower  end  of 
the  portage  returned,  but  had  been  prevented  from 
reaching  that  place  by  a  singular  adventure.  Just 
8s  he  arrived  near  Willow  run,  he  approached  a 
thicket  of  brush  in  which  was  a  white  bear,  which 
k^  did  not  discover  till  he  was^  within  ten  feet  of 
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him:  his  home  started^  and  ivheelin^  saddenlj 
rdtind^  threw  him'  almost  immediately  under  the 
bear;  M'Neal  started  up  instantly,  and  finding  the 
bear  raising  hhnself  on  his  bindr-feet  to  Attack  hijn, 
struck  him  on  the  head  with  the  butt  end  of  his 
musket;  the  blow  was  so  Tiolent  that  it  btoke  tbe 
breech  of  the  musket  and  knocked  the  bear  to  the 
ground,  and  before  he  recovered,  M'Neal  seeing  a 
willow  tree  close  by,  sprang  op,  and  there  remained 
while  the  bear  closely  guarded  the  foot  of  the  treel 
until  Ute  in  the  afternoon.  Jit  then  went  off,  and 
M'Neal  beings  released  came  down,  and  having 
found  his  horse,  «which  had  strayed  off  ^o  the  dis- 
tance of  two  miles,  returned  to  camp.  These  ^Dinsab 
are,  indeed,  extraordinary  ferocious ;  and  it  is  matter 
of  wonder,  that  in  all  our  encouiiters  we  have  had 
the  good  fortune  to  escape.  We*  are  now  troubled, 
with  another  enemy,  not  quite  oo  dangerous,  ihongh 
^ven  more  disagreeable :  these  are  the  moichetoea^ 
who  now  infest  us  in  such  myriads,  that  we  fre?- 
quently  get  them  into  our  throats  when  breathing^^ 
and  the  dog  even  howls  with  the  torture  they  occa^ 
sion.  Hieiving  now  accomplished  the  object  of  ouf 
stay,  captain  Lewis  determined  to  leave  sergeant 
Gass  with  two  men  and  four  horses  to  aaibt  the 
party  who  are  expected  to  carry  our  effects  over 
the  portage/while  he  with  Drewyer,  the  two  Fi^ds, 
and  six  horses,  proceeded  to  the  sources  of  Maria's 
river.  xAccordingly,  early  in  the  morning, 

"Wednesday  16,  captain  Lewis  descended,  in  a 
skin  canoe,  to  the  lower  side  of  Medicine  river, 
where  the  horses  had  previously  beeii  sent ;  and  then 
rode  with  his  party  to  the  fall  of  forty-seven  feetj 
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irhere  he  halted  for  two  hours  to  dine,  and  took  a 
sic  etch  of  the  fali.  In  the  afternoon  thej  proceeded 
to  the  great  falls,  near  which  they  slept,  under  a 
shelving  rock,  with  a  happy  exemption  from  mos- 
chetoes.  These  falls  have  lost  much  of  their  gran« 
deur  since  we  saw  them,  the  river  being  much 
lower  now  than  at  that  time,  though  they  still  form 
a  most  sublime  spectacle.  As  we  eame  along,  we 
met  several  white  bear,  but  they  did  not  venture 
to  attack  us.  There  were  but  few  bufialoe,  how- 
ever, the  large  having  principally  passed  the  river, 
directed  their  course  downwards.  There  are,  as 
usual,  great  numbers  of  goats  and  antelopes  dis- 
persed through  the  plains,  and  large  flocks  of  geese, 
which  raise  their  young  about  the  entrance  df  Me* 
dicine  river.  We  observe  here  also  the  cuckoo,  or 
as  it  is  sometimes  called,  the  raincraw,  a  bird  which 
is  not  known  either  within  or  west  of  the  Rocky 
mountains. 

Thursday  17.  After  taking  a  second  draft  of 
the  falls,  captain  Lewis  directed  his  course  N.  10 
degrees  W.  with  an  intention  of  striking  Maria's 
river  at  the  point  to  which  he  had  ascended  it  in 
1804.  The  country  is  here  spread  into  wide  and 
leyel  plains,  swelling  like  the  ocean,  in  which  the 
view  is  uninterrupted  by  a  single  tree  or  shrub,  and 
18  diversified  only  by  the  moving  herds  of  buffaloe. 
The  soil  consists  of  a  light-coloured  earth,  inter-* 
mixed  with  a  large  proportion  of  coarse  gravel 
without  sand,  and  is  by  no  means  so  fertile  as  either 
the  plains  of  the  Columbia,  or  those  lower  down  the 
Missouri.  When  dry  it  cracks,  and  is  hard  and 
tliirsty,  while  in  its  wet  state  it  is  soft  and  slimy  90 
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soap.  The  grass  is  naturall}^  shorty  and  at  this  timtf 
is  still  more  so,  from  the  recent  passage  of  the  buC* 
faloe. 

Among  the  birds  which  we  met  was  the  parti- 
coloured plover,  with  the  head  and  neck  of  a  brick 
red ;  a  bird  which  frequents  the  little  ponds  scat" 
tered  over  the  plains.  After  travelling  twenty  miles 
we  reached  Tansy  river ;  and,  as  we  could  not  go 
as  far  as  Maria's  river  this  evening,  and  perhaps 
not  find  either  wood  or  water  before  we  arrived 
there,  we  determined  to  encamp.  As  we  approached 
the  river,  we  saw  the  fresh  track  of  a  bleeding 
buffaloe ;  a  circumstance  by  no  means  pleasant,  as 
it  indicated  the  Indians  had  been  hunting,  and  were 
not  far  from  us.     The  tribes,  who  principally  fre- 
quent this  country,.are  the  Miiinetarees  of  Fort  de 
Prairie,  and  the  Blackfoot  Indians,  both  of  whom 
are  vicious  and  profligate  rovers;   and  we  have, 
therefore,  every  thing  to  fear,  not  only  from  their 
stealing  our  horses,  but  even  our  arms  and  baggage, 
if  they  are  sufficiently  strong.    In  order  therefore 
to  avoid,  if  possible,  an  interview  with  them,  we 
hurried  across  the  river  to  a  thick  wood,  and  hav- 
ing turned  out  the  horses  to  graze,  Drewyer  went 
in  quest  of  the  bufialoe  to  kill  it,  and  ascertain 
whether  the  wound  was  given  by  the  Indians,  while 
the  rest  reconnoitred  the  whole  country.    In  about 
three  hours  they  all  returned  without  having  seen 
the  bufialoe  or  any  Indians  in  the  plains.  We  then 
dined,  and  two  of  the  party  resumed  their  search, 
but  could  see  no  signs  of  Indians^  and  we  therefore 
slept  in  safety.     Tansy  river  is  here  about  fifty 
yards  wide,  though  its  water  occupies  only  thirty* 
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five  feet,  and  is  not  more  than  three  in  depth.  It 
mo0t  probably  rises  within  the  first  range  of  the 
Rocky  monntains,  and  its  general  course  is  from 
east  to  west,  as  far  as  we  are  able  to  trace  it,  and 
through  wide  bottoms,  Well  supplied  with  both  the 
long  and  broad-^-leafed  Cottonwood.  The  hills  on  its 
banks  are  from  one  hundred  to  one  hundred  and 
fifty  feet  in  height,  and  possess  blufis  of  earth  like 
the  lower  part  of  the  Missouri  i  the  bed  is*  formed 
of  small  gray  el  and  mud;  the  water  turbid,  and  of 
a  whitish  tint ;  the  banks  low,  but  never  overflowed ; 
in  short,  except  in  depth  and  velocityi  it  is  a  per-* 
feet  miniature  of  the  Missotiri. 

Friday  18.  A  little  before  sunrise  we  continued 
on  a  course  tiorth  25  degrees  west  for  six  miles# 
when  we  reached  the  top  of  a  high  |>lain  which 
divides  the  waters  of  Maria  and  Tansy  rivers ;  and 
a  mile  further  reached  a  creek  of  the  former,  about 
twenty-five  yards  wide,  though  with  no  water  ex- 
cept in  occanonal  pools  in  the  bed.  Down  thb  creek 
we  proceeded  for  twelve  miles  through  thick  groves 
of  timber  on  its  banks,  passing  such  immense  quan-* 
tities  of  buflhloe,  that  the  whole  seemed  to  be  a 
angle  herd.  Accompanying  them  were  great  num- 
bers of  wolves,  besides  which  we  saw  some  antelopes 
and  hares.  After  dinner  we  left  the  creek,  which 
we  called  Bufialoe  creek,  and  crossing  the  plain 
for  six  miles,  came  to  Maria's  river  and  encamped 
in  a  grove  of  Cottonwood  on  its  western  side,  keep- 
ing watch  through  the  eight,  lest  we  should  be  sur-* 
prised  by  the  Indians.  Captain  Lewis  was  now  con* 
vinced  that  he  was  above  the  point  to  which  he 
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had  formerly  ascended:  and  fearing  that  soma 
branch  might  come  in  on  the  north,  between  that 
point  and  our  present  position,  he  early  in  the 
morning^,       *  * 

Saturday  19,  despatched  two  hunters,  who  de* 
scended  the  river  in  a  direction  north  80  degrees 
east,  till  they  came  to  onr  former  position,  at  the 
distance  of  six  miles,  without  seeing  any  stream  ex* 
cept  Bufialoe  creek.    Having  completed  an  obser- 
vation of  the  sun's  meridian  altitude,  captain  Lewis 
proceeded  along  the  north  side  of  Maria's  river. 
The  bottoms  are  in  general  about  half  a  mtle  widej 
and  possess  considerable  quantities  of  Cottonwood 
timber,  and  an  underbrush,  consisting  of  honey- 
suckle, rose  bushes,  narrow-leafed  willow,  and  the 
plant  called,  by  the  ei^gees,  buffaloe  grease. 
The  plains  are  level  and  beautiful,  but  the  soil  is 
thin,  and  overrun  with  prickly  pears.  It  consists  of 
a  sort  of  white  or  whitish*blue  clay,  which,  after 
being  trodden  when  wet  by  the  bufialoe,  stands  u^  in 
hard  sharp  points,  which  are  as  painfol  to  the  horses 
as  the  great  quantity  of  smaU  gravel,  which  is 
every  where  scattered  ov^r  tiie  ground,  is  in  other 
parts  of  the  plains.    The  bluffs  of  the  river  are 
high,  steep,  and  irregular,  and  composed  of  a  sort 
of  earth  which  easily  dissolves  and  slips  into  the 
water,  though  with  occasional  strata  of  freestone 
near  the  tops.    The  bluffs  of  the  Missouri  above 
Maria  *s  river,  differ  from  these,  in  conristing  of  a 
firm  red  or  yellow  clay,  which  does  not  yidd  to 
water,  and  a  large  proportion  of  rock.    The  buffa- 
loe are  not  so  abundant  as  they  were  yesterday; 
but  there  are  still  antelopes,  wolves,  geese,  pidgeons* 
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dov€0,  hawks,  nyem,  crows,  larks,  and  sparrows, 
though  the  cnrlew  has  disappeared.  At  the  dis- 
tance of  eight  miles  a  large  creek  falls  in  on  the 
sonth  side,  and  seven  miles  beyond  it,  another  thirty 
yards  wide,  which  seem  to  issue  from  these  moun- 
tains, stretching  from  east  to  west,  in  a  direction 
north  10  degrees  west  from  its  mouth,  and  which,; 
from  their  loose,  irregular,  and  rugg^  appearance, 
we  called  the  Broken  mountains:  that  in  the  centre 
terminates  in  a  conic  spire,  for  which  reason  we 
called  it  the  Tower  mountain.  After  making 
twenty  miles  we  halted  for  the  night,  and  the  next 
morning, 

Sunday  20,  continued  our  route  up  the  river 
through  a  country  resembling  that  which  we  passed 
yesterday,  except  that  the  plains  are  more  broken, 
and  the  appearances  of  mineral  salts,  common  to 
the  IVf  issonri  plains,  are  more  abundant  than  usual ; 
these  are  discerned  in  all  the  pools,  which  indeed 
at  present  contain  the  only  water  to  be  found 
throughout  the  plains,  and  are  so  strongly  impreg- 
nated as  to  be  unfit  for  any  use  except  that  of  the 
buffaloe,  who  seem  to  prefer  it  even  to  the  water  of 
the  river.  The  low  grounds  are  well  timbered,  and 
contain  also  silk-grass,  sand'^rush,  wild  liquorice, 
and  sunflowers,  the  barb  of  which  are  now  in 
bloom.  Besides  the  geese,  ducks,  and  other  birds 
common  to  the  country,  we  have  seen  fewer  buf- 
faloe to-day  than  yesterday,  though  elk,  wolves 
and  antelopes,  continue  in  equal  numbers.  There 
is  also  much  appearance  of  beaver,  though  none  of 
otter.  At  the  distance  of  six  miles  we  passed  a  creek 
from  the  south;  eighteen  miles  further  one  from  tho 
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norths  four  miles  bejond  which  we  encamped.  The 
river  is  here  one  huiidred  and  twentj  yards  wide, 
and  its  water  is  but  little  diminished  as  we  ascend. 
Its  general  course  is  very  straight.  From  the  a[H 
parent  descent  of  the  country  to  the  north  and 
above  the  Broken  mountains,  it  seems  probable  that 
the  south  branch  of  the  Saskashawan  receives  some 
of  its  waters  from  these  plains,  and  that  one  of  iti 
streams  must,  in  descending  from  the  Rocky  moun- 
tains, pass  not  far  from  Maria's  river,  to  the  north-^ 
east  of  the  Broken  mountainst  We  slept  in  peace, 
without  being  annoyed  by  the  moschetoes,  whom 
we  have  not  seeq  sinc^  we  }eft  ^e  Whifebesv 
Wawlf. 
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CHAPTER  XV. 

Captain  Lewis  and  hit  party  still  proceed  on  the  roote  mentioned  ia  tiie  last 
chapter,  andarriTe  at  tiie  forks  of  liaria*8  river,  of  which  river  a  particular 
description  is  ^ven— alarmed  by  the  evidence  that  they  are  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  unfriendly  Indians,  and  much  distrrssed  for  want  of  provisions — 
the  weather  proving  unfovoorable,  they  are  compelled  to  return — the  face 
of  the  councry  described — Interview  with  the  unfriendly  Indians,  called 
Minnetarees  of  Fort  de  Prairie*-miitua|  consternation— ^resolution  of  cap- 
tain Lewi»— they  encamp  together  for  the  night,  apparently  with  amicable 
diipotitionB — ^the  conversation  that  ensued  between  these  new  visitants— the 
conflict  occasioned  by  the  Indians  attempting  to  seize  the  rifles  and  horses 
of  the  party,  in  which  one  is  mortally  wounded — captain  Lewis  kills  another 
Indian,  and  his  narrow  escape — having  taken  four  horses  belonging  to  the 
Indians,  they  hasten  with  all  expedition  to  join  the  party  attached  to  captain 
Clarke— arriving  near  the  Missouri  they  are  alarmed  by  the  sound  of  rifles, 
which  proves  fortunately  to  be  from  the  party  of  their  friends  under  the 
covBmand  of  setfcaat  Ordway— the  two  detachments  thus  fortunately  united, 
leave  their  horses  and  descend  the  Missouri  in  canoes— they  continue  their 
route  down  the  river  to  form  a  junction  with  captain  Clarke — vast  quanti- 
ties of  game  found  in  their  passage  down  the  river — captain  Lewis  acciden- 
tally wounded  by  one  of  his  own  party *-they  proceed  down  the  Missouri, 
and  at  length  join  captain  Clarke. 

Monday  21.  AT  sunrise  we  proceeded  along 
the  northern  -aide  of  the  river  for  a  short  distance, 
when  ^nding  the  ravines  too  steep,  we  crossed  to 
the  south ;  but  after  continuing  for  three  miles,  re* 
turned  to  the  north  and  took  our  course  through 
the  plains,  at  some  distance  from  the  river.  After 
rnahing  fifteen  miles,  we  came  to  the  forks  of  the 
river,  the  largest  branch  of  which  bears  south  75 
degrees  west  to  the  mountains,  while  the  course  of 
the  other  is  north  40  degrees  west.  We  halted  for 
dinner,  and  believing,  on  examination,  that  the 
northern  branch  came  from  the  mountains,  and 
would  probably  lead  us  to  the  most  northern  extent 
of  Maria's  river,  we  proceeded  along^  though  at  a 
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distance  over  the  plains,  till  we  struck  it  eight 
miles  from  the  junction.  The  river  is  about  thirty 
yards  wide ;  the  water  clear  but  shallow,  rapid,  and 
unfit  for  navigation.  It  is  closely  confined  between 
cliffs  of  freestone,  and  the  adjacent  country  broken 
and  poor.  We  cro«ed  to  the  south  side,  and  pro- 
ceeded for  five  miles,  till  we  encamped  under  a 
cli^,  where,  not  seeing  any  timber,  we  made  a  fire 
of  bufialoe  dang,  and  passed  the  night  The  next 
day, 

Thursday  22,  we  went  on ;  but  as  the  groifnd 
was  now  steep  and  unequal,^nd  the  horses  feet  very 
sore,  we  were  obliged  to  proceed  slowly.  The  river 
is  still  confined  by  freestone  cU^«  till  at  the  disr- 
tance  of  seven  miles  the   country  opens,  is  less 
covered  with  gravel,  and  has  some  bottoms,  though 
destitute  of  timber  or  underbrush.    The  river  here 
makes  a  considerable  bend  to  the  northwest,  so  that 
we  crossed  the  plains  for  eleven  miles  when  we  again 
crossed  the  riven    Here  we  halted  for  dinner,  and 
having  no  wood,  made  a  fire  of  the  dung  of  bufia^ 
loe,  with  which  we  cooked  the  last  of  our  meat,  e&« 
cept  a  piece  of  spoiled  buffaloe.    Our  course  then 
lay  across  a  level  beautiful  plain,  with, wide  bottoms 
near  the  bank  of  the  river.    The  banks  are  about 
three  or  four  feet  high,  but  are  not  overflowed* 
After  crossing  for  ten  miles  a  bend  of  the  river  to^ 
wards  the  south,  we  saw,  for  the  first  time  during 
the  day,  a  clump  of  cottonwood  trees  in  an  exten- 
sive bottom,  and  halted  there  for  the  night.    This 
place  is  about  ten  miles  below  the.foot  of  the  Rocky 
mountains ;  and  being  now  able  to  trace  distinctly, 
that  the  point  at  whi^^h  the  river  issued  from  those 
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moantaiiiB  was  to  the  south  of  west,  we  concluded 
that  we  had  reached  its  most  northern  point ;  and  as 
we  have  ceased  to  hope  that  any  branches  of  Maria's 
riyer  extend  as  far  north  as  the  fiftietli  decree  of 
latitude,  we  deem  it  useless  to  proceed  further,  and 
rely  chiefly  on  Milk  and  Whiteearth  rivers  for  the 
desired  boundary*  We  therefore  determined  to  re- 
main here  two  days,  for  the  purpose  of  making  the 
necessary  observations,  and  resting  our  horses.  The 
next  morning, 

Wednesday  23,  Drewyer  was  sent  to  examine 
the  bearings  of  the  river,  till  its  entrance  into  the 
mountains,  which  he  found  to  be  at  the  distance  of 
ten  miles,  and  in  a  direction  south  50  degrees  west ; 
he  had  seen  also  the  remains  of  a  camp  of  eleven 
leathern  lodges,  recently  abandoned,  which  induced 
us  to  suppose,  that  the  Minnetarees  of  Fort  de  Prai-* 
rie  are  somewhere  in  this  neighbourhood ;  a  suspi- 
cion which  was  confirmed  by  the  return  of  the  hun« 
ters,  who  had  seen  no  game  of  any  kind.  As  these 
Indians  have  probably  followed  the  buflCaloe  towards 
the  main  branch  of  Maria's  river,  we  shall  not  strike 
it  above  the  north  branch.  The  course  of  the  monn-* 
tains  still  continues  from  southeast  to  northwest ;  in 
which  last  direction  from  us,  the  front  range  appears 
to  terminate  abruptly,  at  the  distance  of  thirty-five 
mUea.  Those  which  are  to  the  southwest,  and  more 
distinctly  in  view,  are  of  an  irregular  form,  com-* 
posed  chiefly  of  clay,  with  a  very  small  mixture  of 
rock,  without  timber,  and,  although  low,  are  yet 
partially  covered  with  snow  to  their  bases.  The 
river  itself  has  nearly  double  the  volume  of  water 
which  it  posaessed  when  we  first  saw  it  below ;  9 
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circumstance  to  be  ascribed,  no  doubt,  to  the  great 
evaporation  and  absorption  of  the  water  in  its  pas* 
sage  through  these  open  plains.  The  rock  in  thb 
neighbourhood  is  of  a  white  colour,  and  a  fine  grit^ 
and  lies  in  horizontal  strata  in  the  bluflb  of  the  riven 
We  attempted  to  take  some  fisli,  but  could  procure 
only  a  single  trout*  We  had  therefore  nothing  to 
eat,  except  ihe  grease  which  we  pressed  from  our 
tainted  meat,  and  formed  a  mush  of  cows,  reserving 
one  meal  more  of  the  same^ind  for  to-morrow.  We 
have  seen  near  this  place  a  number  of  the  whistling 
squirrel,  common  in  the  country  watered  by  Ihe 
Columbia,  but  which  we  observed  here  for  the  first 
time  in  the  plains  of  the  MissourL  The  cottonwood 
too,  of  this  place,  is  similar  to  that  of  the  CxAnmhUts 
Our  observations  this  evening  were  prevented  by 
clouds.  The  weather  was  clear  for  a  short  time  in 
the  morning, 

Thursday  24,  but  the  sky  soon  clouded  over,  and 
it  rained  during  the  rest  of  the  day.  We  were# 
therefore,  obliged  to  remain  one  day  longer,  for  the 
purpose  of  completing  our  observations.  Our  sittia-' 
tion  now  became  unpleasant  from  the  rain,  the 
coldness  of  the  air,  and  the  total  absence  of  all 
game ;  for  the  hunters  could  find  nothing  of  a  large 
kind,  and  we  were  obliged  to  subsist  on  a  few 
pigeons,  and  a  kettle  of  mush  made  of  the  remainder 
of  our  bread  of  cows.  This  supplied  us  with  one 
more  meal  in  the  morning, 

Friday  25,  when  finding  that  the  cold  and  rainy 
weather  would  still  detain  us  here,  two  of  the  men 
were  despatched  to  hunt.  They  returned  in  the 
evening  with  a  fine  buck,  on  which  we  fared  sump« 
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tuonsly.  In  their  excursion  they  had  gone  as  far  M 
the  main  branch  of  Maria's  river,  at  the  distance 
of  ten  miles,  through  an  open  extensive  valley,  in 
which  were  scattered  a  great  number  of  lodges 
lately  evacuated.    The  next  ttipming, 

Saturday  26,  the  weather  was  still  cloudy,  60 
that  no  observation  could  be  made,  and  what  added 
to  our  disappointment,  captain  Lewis's  chronometer 
stopped  yesterday  from  someunknown  cause,  though 
when  set  in  motion  again  it  went  as  usual.  We  now 
despaired  of  taking  the  longitude  of  this  place;  AnA 
as  our  staying  any  longer  might  endaliger  our  re- 
turn to  the  United  States  during  the  present  season^ 
we  therefore  waited  till  nine  o'clock,  but  seeing  no 
prospect  of  that  kind,  we  mounted  our  horses,  and 
leaving  with  reluctance  our  present  position,  which 
we  DOW  named  Camp  Disappointment,  directed  out 
course  across  the  open  plains^  in  a  direction  nearly 
soatheast.    At  twelve  miles  distance  we  reached  a 
branch  of  Maria's  river,  about  sixty-five  yards  wide, 
which  we  crossed,  and  continued  along  its  southern 
side  for  tM'o  miles,  where  it  is  joined  by  another 
branch,  nearly  equal  in  size,  f rotn  the  southwest, 
and  far  more  clear  than  the  north  branch,  which 
is  turbid,  though  the  beds  of  both  are  composed  of 
pebbles*  We  now  decided  on  pursuing  this  river  to 
its.  junction  with  the  fork  of  Maria's  river,  which 
we  bad  ascended,    and  then  cross  the  country 
obliquely  to  Tansy  river,  and  descend  that  stream 
to  its  confluence  with  Maria's  river.  We  therefore 
crossed  and  descended  the  river,  and  at  one  mile 
below  the  junction  halted  to  let  the  horses  graze  m 
TOIi.  ii<  3  & 
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a  fertile  bottom^  in  which  were  some  Indian  lodges, 
that  appear  to  have  been  inhabited  during  the  last 
winter.  We  here  discern  more  timber  than  the 
country  in  general  possesses ;  for  besides  an  under- 
growth of  rose,  honeysuckle,  and  redberry  bushes, 
and  a  small  quantity  of  willow  timber,  the  three 
species  of  cottonwood,  the  narrow-leafed,  the  broad* 
leafed,  and  the  species  known  to  the  G>lumbia, 
though  here  seen  for  the  first  time  on  the  Missouri, 
are  all  united  at  this  place.  Game,  too,  appears  in 
greater  abundance.  We  saw  a  few  antelopes  and 
wolves,  and  killed  a  b^uck,  besides  which  we  saw 
also  two  of  the  small  burrowing  foxes  of  the  plains, 
about  the  size  of  the  commou  domestic  cat,  and  of 
a  red^Iish  brown  colour,  except  the  tail,  which  is 
black. 

At  the  distance  of  three  miles  we  ascended  the 
hills  close  to  the  river  side,  while  Drewyer  pursued 
the  valley  of  the  river  on  the  opposite  side.  But 
scarcely  had  captain  Lewis  reached  the  high  plain, 
when  he  saw  about  a  mile  on  his  left,  a  collection 
of  about  thirty  horses.  He  immediately  halted, 
and  by  the  aid  of  his  spy-glass  discovered  that  one 
half  of  the  horses  were  saddled,  and  that  on  the 
eminence  above  the  horses,  several  Indians  were 
looking  down  towards  the  river,  probably  at 
Drewyer.  This  waa  a  most  unwelcome  sight.  Their 
probable  numbers  rendered  any  contest  with  them 
of  doubtful  issue ;  to  attempt  to  escape  would  only 
invite  pursuit,  and  our  horses  were  so  bad  that  we 
must  certainly  beovertaken ;  besides  which,  Drewyer 
could  not  yet  be  aware  that  the  Indians  were  near, 
and  if  we  ran  he  would  most  probably  be  sacrificed. 
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We  therefore  determined  to  make  the  best  of  our 
situation,  and  advance  towards  them  in  a  friendly 
manner.  The  flag  which  we  had  brought  in  case 
of  any  such  accident  was  therefore  displayed,  and 
we  continued  slowly  our  maroh  towards  them.  Their 
whole  attention  was  so  engaged  by  Drewyer,  that 
they  did  not  immediately  discover  us.  As  soon  as 
they  did  see  us  they  appeared  to  be  much  alarmed, 
and  ran  about  in  confusion;  some  of  them  came 
down  the  hill  and  drove  their  horses  within  gun- 
shot of  the  eminence,  to  which  they  then  returned, 
as  if  to  wait  our  arrival  When  we  can^e  within  a 
quarter  of  a  mile,  one  of  the  Indians  mounted  and 
rode  at  full  speed  to  receive  us;  but  when  within  a 
hundred. paces  of  us  he  halted,  and  captain  Lewis, 
who  had  alighted  to  receive  him,  held  out  his  hand 
and  beckoned  to  him  to  approach ;  he  only  look  ed 
at  us  for  some  time,  and  then,  without  saying  a 
word,  returned,  to  his  companions  with  as  much 
haste  as  he  hi^d  advanced.  The  whole  party  now 
descended  the  hill  and  rqde  towards  us.  As  yet  we 
saw  only  eight,  but  presumed  that  there  ^nust  be 
more  behind  |is,  as  there  were  several  horses  sad- 
died.  We  however  advanced,  and  captain  Lewis 
now  told  his  two  men,  that  he  believed  these  were 
the  M innetarees  of  Fort  de  Prairie,  ^ho,  from  their 
infamous  character,  would  in  all  probability  attempt 
to  rob  them;  but  being  determined  to  die  rather 
than  lose  his  papers  and  instruments,  he  intend td 
to  resist  to  the  last  extrei^ity,  and  advised  them  to 
do  the  same,  and  to  be  on  the  alert  should  there  be 
any  disposition  to  attack  us. 
Wbeq  the  two  parties  came  within  a  hundred 
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yardf  of  each  other,  all  the  Indians,  except  one, 
halted;  captain  Lewis  therefore  ordered  his  two 
men  to  halt  while  he  advanced,  and  after  shaking 
hands  with  the  Indian  went  on  and  did  the  same 
with  the  others  in  the  rear,  while  the  Indian  him-- 
self  shook  hands  with  the  two  lOen,  Thej  all  now 
came  up,  and  after  alighting,  the  Indians  asked  to 
pinoke  with  us.  Captain  Lewis,  who  was  very  anx- 
ious for  Drewjer's  safety,  told  them,  that  the  man 
who  had  gone  down  the  river  had  the  pipe,  and  re- 
quested, thai  as  they  had  seen  him,  one  of  them 
would  accompany  R.  Fields  to  bring  him  back. 
To  this  they  assented,  and  Fields  went  with  a  young 
man  in  search  q(  Drewyer.  Captain  Lewb  now 'asked 
them  by  signs  if  they  were  the  Minnetarees  of  the 
north,  and  was  sorry  to  learn  by  their  answer  that 
his  suspicion  was  too  true.  He  then  inquired  if  there 
was  any  chief  amon^  them.  They  pointed  out 
three;  buf;  $hpugh  he  did  not  believe  them,  yet  it 
ivas  thought  best  to  please  them,  and  he  therefore 
gaye  to  onp  a  (lag,  to  another  p.  medal,  and  to  a 
third  a  handkerchief.  They  appeared  to  be  well  sa- 
tisfied with  these  pi*esents,  and  now  recovered  from 
the  agitation  into  >irhich  o|ir  first  ipterview  had 
thrown  them,  for  they  were  really  more  alarmed 
than  ourselves  at  the  meeting*  Ip  our  turn,  how- 
ever, we  became  equally  satiilfied,  oh  finding  that 
they  were  not  joined'  by  any  more  pf  their  compa? 
pions ;  for  we  consider  ourselves  quite  a  match  for 
eight  Indians,  particularly  as  these  have  but  two 
guns,  the  rest  being  armed  with  only  eyerdogs  and 
bows  and  arrows.  As  it  wns  growing  late,  captain 
J^wifl  proposed^  that  thejr  should  encamp  togetbef 
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near  the  riTer;  for  he  was  glad  to  see  them,  and  had 
a  great  deal  to  say  to  them.  They  assented:;  anid 
being  soon  joined  by  Drewyer,  we, proceeded  to- 
wards the  river,  and  after  descending  a  yery  steep 
bluff,  two  hundred  and  fifty  feet  high,  encamped 
in  a  small  bottom.  Here  the  Indians  formed  a 
large  semicircular  tent  of  dressed  bufialoe  skins, 
in  which  the  two  parties  assembled,  and  by  the 
means  of  Drewyer,  the  evening  was  spent  in  con- 
versation with  the  Indians.  They  informed  us, 
that  they  were  a  part  of  a  large  band,  which, 
at  present,  lay  encamped  on  the  main  branch  of 
Maria's  river,  near  the  foot  of  the  Rocky  moun- 
tains, and  at  tiie  distance  of  a  day  and  a  half's 
journey  from  this  place.  Another  large  band  were 
hunting  buffidoi^  near  the  Broken  mountains,  from 
which  they  would  proceed  in  a  few  days  to  the 
north  of  Maria's  river.  With  the  first  of  these  there 
was  a  white  man.  They  added,  that  from  this  place 
to  the  establidiment  on  the  Saskashawan,  at  which 
they  trade,  b  only  six  days  easy  march,  thai  is, 
such  a  day's  journey  as  can  be  made  with  their 
women  and  children;  so  that  we  computed  the  dis- 
tance at  one  hundred  and  sixty  miles.  There  they 
carry  the  skins  of  wolves  and  some  beavers,  and 
exchange  them  for  guns,  ammunition,  blankets, 
qpiritttous  liquors,  and  the  other  articles  of  Indian 
traffic.  Captain  Lewis  in  turn  informed  them,  that 
be  had  come  from  a  great  distance  up  the  large 
river  which  runs  towards  the  rising  sun;  that  he 
had  been  as  far  as  the  great  lake  where  the  sun 
sets ;  that  he  had  seen  many  nations,  the  greater 
l^rt  of  whpm  wer^  fit  war  with  each  other^  but  by 
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his  mediation  were  restored  to  peace ;  and  all  liad 
been  invited  to  come  and  trade  with  him  west  of 
the  monntains :  he  was  now  on  his  way  home,  bnt 
had  left  his  companions  at  the  falli^  and  come  in 
search  of  the  Minnetarees,  in  hopes  of  inducing 
them  to  liye  at  peace  with  their  neighbours,  and  to 
visit  the  trading  houses  which  would  be  formed  at 
X   the  entrance  of  Maria's  river.  They  said  that  they 
were  anxious  of  being  at  peace  with  the  Tnshepaws, 
but  those  people  had  lately  killed  a  number  of  their 
relations,  as  they  proved  by  showing  several  of  the 
party,  who  had  their  hair  cut  as  a  sig^  of  mourn- 
ing.   They  were  equally  i(dlling,  they  added,  to 
come  down  and  trade  with  us.  Captain  Lewis  there- 
fore proposed  that  they  should  send  some  of  their 
young  men  to  invite  all  their  band  to  meet  us  st 
the  n^ottth  of  Marians  river,  and  the  rest  of  the  party 
to  go  with  us  to  that  place,  where  he  hoped  to  find 
his  men»  oflfering  them  ten  horses  and  some  tobacco 
in  case  they  would  accompany  us.    To  this  they 
made  no  reply.  Finding  them  very  fond  of  the  pipe, 
captain  Lewis,  who  was  desirous  of  keeping  a  coa* 
stant  watch  during  the  night,  smoked  with  them 
until  a  late  hour,  and  as  soon  as  they  were  all  asleep, 
he  woke  R.  Fields,  and  ordering  him  to  rouse  us  all 
in  case  any  Indian  left  the  camp,  as  they  woul4 
probably  attempt  to  steal  our  horses,  he  lay  do^n 
by  the  side  of  Drewyer  in  the  tent  with  all  the 
Indians,  while  the  Fields  were  stretched  near  the 
fire  at  the  mouth  of  it.    At  sunrise, 

Sunday  27,  the  Indians  got  up,  and  crowded 
round  the  fire,  near  which  J»  Fields,  who  was  then 
on  watch,  had  carelessly  left  his  rifle^  near  the  head 
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of  his  1>rother,  who  was  still  asleep.    One  of  the  In- 
dians slipped  behind  him^  and«  nnperceiyed,  took 
his  brother's  and  his  own  rifle,  while,  at  the  same 
time,  two  others  seized  those  of  Drewjer  and  cap- 
tain Lewis.  As  soon  as  Fields  turned  round,  he  saw 
the  Indian  running  off  with  the  rifles,  and  instantly 
calling  his  brother,  they  pursued  him  for  fifty  or 
ftxty  yards ;  and  just  as  they  overtook  him,  in  the 
scuffle  for  the  rifles,  R.  Fields  stabbed  him  through 
the  heart  with  his  knife :  the  Indian  ran  about  fif- 
teen steps,  and  fell  dead.  They  now  ran  back  with 
their  rifles  to  the  camp.    The  moment  the  fellow 
touched  his  gun,  Drewyer,  who  was  awake,  jumped 
up,  and  wrested  it  from  him.    The  noise  awoke 
captain  Lewis,   who  instantly  started    from   the 
ground,  and  reached  to  seize  his  gun;  but  finding 
it  gone,  drew  a  pistol  from  his  belt,  and,  turning 
about,  saw  the  Indian  running  off  with  it.  He  fol- 
lowed him  and  ordered  him  to  lay  it  down,  which 
he  was  doing,  just  as  the  Fields  came  up,  and  were 
taking  aim  to  shoot  him,  when  captain  Lewis  or- 
dered them  not  to  fire,  as  the  Indian  did  not  appear 
to  intend  any  mischief.    He  dropped  the  gun  and 
was  going  slowly  off  as  Drewyer  came  out  and 
asked  permission  to  kill  him,  but  this  captain  Lewis 
forbid  as  he  had  not  yet  attempted  to  shoot  us.  Buit 
finding  that  the  Indians  were  now  endeavouring  to 
drive  off  all  the  horses,  he  ordered  three  of  them  to 
follow  the  main  party  who  were  chasing  the  horses 
up  the  river,  and  fire  instantly  upoa  the  thieves ; 
while  he,  without  taking  time  to  run  for  his  shot- 
pouch,  pursued  the  fellow  who  had  stolen  his  guti 
and  another  Indian,  who  were  driving  away  the 
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horses  on  the  left  of  the  camp.  He  pressed  them  so 
closely  that  they  left  twelre  of  their  horses,  but 
contioued  to  drive  o£P  one  of  onr  own.    At  the  dis* 
tance  of  three  hundred  paces  they  entered  a  steep 
niche  in  the  river  bluffi,  when  captain  Lewis,  being 
too  much  out  of  breath  to  pursue  them  any  further, 
called  out,  as  he  did  several  times  before,  that  un* 
less  they  gave  up  the  horse  he  would  shoot  them. 
As  he  raised  his  gun,  one  of  the  Indians  jumped 
behind  a  rock,  and  spoke  to  the  other,  who  stopped 
at  the  distance  of  thirty  paces,  as  captain  Lewis  shot 
him  in  the  belly.  He  fell  on  his  knees  and  right  el- 
bow, but  raising  himself  a  little,  fired,  and  thea 
.crawled  behind  a  rock»    The  shot  had  nearly  been 
fatal ;  for  captain  Lewis,  who  was  barehead^,  felt 
.  the  wind  of  the  ball  very  distinctly.    Net  having 
.  his  shot-pouch,  he  could  not  reload  his  rifle,  and 
.having  only  a  single  load  also  for  his  pistol,  he 
thought  it  most  prudent  not  to  attack  the  Indians, 
and  therefore  retired  slowly  to  the  camp.    He  was 
met  by  Drewyer,  who  hearing  the  report  of  the 
guns,  had  come  to  his  assistance,  leaving  the  Fields 
to  pursue  the  Indians.    Captain  Lewis  ordered  him 
to  call  out  to  them  to  desist  from  the  pursuit,  as 
we  could  take  the  horses  of  the  Indians  in  place  of 
our  own ;  but  they  were  at  too  great  a  distance  to 
,hear  him.   He  therefore  returned  to  the  camp,  and 
whilst  he  was  saddling  the  iiorses,  the  Fields  re* 
turned  with  four  of  our  own,  having  followed  the 
Indians  until  two  of  them  swam  the  river,  and  two 
others  ascended  the  hills,  so  that  the  horses  became 
dispersed.    We,  however,  were  rather  gainers  by 
this  contest,  for  we  took  four  of  the  Indian  horses. 
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dnil  lost*  oill  j^  one  of  otir  own.  Besides  whieh^  w^ 
fdnhft  in  the  camp  four  shields^  two  bows  with  qiti-" 
Vers,  and  one  of  the  gtins  which  we  took  with  ixs, 
Md  also  the  flag^  which  we  had  presented  to  them  i 
but  left  the  medal  round  the  neck  of  the  dead  man# 
in  ordcfr^  that  they  might  be  informed  who  we  were* 
Tlve  rest'  of  their  baggage,  elccept  some  buffalod 
meat,  wcf  left ;  and  as  there  Was  no  time  to  be  lost, 
we  vioiiiltid  our  horses,  and  after  ascending  the' 
fiyjer  hills,  took  our  course  through  the  beautifnl 
level  plains;  in  a  direction  a  little  to  the  south  of 
cast.  We  had  no  doubt  but  that  we  should  be  im^ 
ifiediatelj  pursued  by  a  much  larger  party,  and 
th^t  si  soon  as  intelligence  was  given  to  the  band 
tiear  the  Broken  mountains,  they  would  hasten  to 
the  month  of  Marians  river  to  intercept  us.  We 
hbpfe,  however,  to  be  there  before  them,  so  as  to 

form  a  junction  with  our  friends«     We  therefore 

•     •    • 

(mshed  our  horses  as  fast  as  we  possibly  could,  and 
fortunatdy'for  us  the  Indian  horses  were  very  good^ 
tfce  plains?  perfectly  lefvel,  and  without  many  stones 
a)r  prickly  pears,  and  in  fine  order  for  travelling 
aRer  the  late  rains.  At  eight  miles  from  our  camp 
we  ptissed  a  stream  forty  yards  wide,  to  y^hich,  from 
the  occurrence  of'  the 'morning,  we  gdve  the  name 
oF  Battle  river.  At' three  o^clock  we  reached  Rose 
If ver,  five  miles  above  where  we  had  formerly 
pMsed  it;  and  hayings  now  come  by  estimate  sixty- 
three  miles,  halted  for  an  hour  and  a  half  to  refresh 
our  horses;  then  pnrsued'our  journey  seventeen  miles 
fiurther,  when,  as  the  night  came  on,  we  killed  a 
buffldoe,  and  again  stopped  for  two  bourse  The  sky* 

VOL.  IL  Q\ 
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was  now  overclouded,  bat  as  the  modn  gave  light 
enough  to  show  us  the  route,  we  continued  along 
through  immense  herds  of  bufialoe  for  twenty  miles, 
and  then,  almost  exhausted  with  fatigue,  halted  at 
two  in  the  morning, 

Monday  28,  to  rest  ourselves  and  the  horseji.  At 
daylight  we  awoke,  sore,  and  scarcely  able  to  stand; 
but  as  our  own  lives,  as  well  as  those  of  our  com- 
panions, depended  dn  our  pressing  forward,  we 
mounted  our  horses,  and  set  out.  The  men  were  de- 
sifious  of  crossing  the  Missouri  at  the  Grog  spring, 
where  Rose  river  approaches  so  near  the  river,  and 
passing  down  the  southwest  side  of  it,  and  thus 
avoid  the  country  at  the  junction  of  the  two  rivers, 
through  which  the  enemy  would  most  probably 
pursue  us.  But  as  this  circuitous  route  would  con- 
sume the  whole  day,  and  the  Indians  might  in  the 
meantime  attack  the  canoes  at  the  point,  captain 
Lewis  told  his  party  it  was  now  their  duty  to  risk 
their  lives  for  their  friends  and  companions;  that 
he  would  proceed  immediately  to  the  point,  to  give 
the  alarm  to  the  canoes ;  and  if  they  had  not  yet 
arrived  he  would  raft  the  Missouri,  and,  after  hiding 
the  baggage,  ascend  the  river  on  foot  through  the 
woods  till  he  met  them.  He  told  them  also,  that  it 
was  his  determination,  in  case  they  were  attacked 
in  crossing  the  plains,  to  tie  the  bridles  of  the  horsey 
and  stand  together  till  they  had  either  routed  their 
enemies,  or  sold  their  lives  as  dearly  as  possible.  To 
this  they  all  assented,  and  we  therefore  continued 
our  route  to  the  eastward,  till  at  the  distance  of 
twelve  miles  we  came  near  the  Missouri,  when  wt 
heard  a  noise,  which  seemed  like  the  report  of  a 
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pon.    We  therefore  quickened  our  pace  for  eight 
miles  further,  and,  about  five  miles  from  the  Gros^ 
spring',  now  heard  distinctly  the  noise -of  several 
rifles  from  the  river.   We  hurried  to  the  bank,  and 
saw  with  exquisite  satisfaction  our  friends  coming 
down  the  river.  They  landed  to  greet  us,  and  after 
taming  our  horses  loose,  we  embarked  with  our 
bag^ge,  and  went  down  to  the  spot  where  we  had 
made  a  deposit  This,  after  reconnoitring  the  adja- 
cent countiy,  we  opened;  but  unfortunately  the 
cache  had  eaved  in,  and  most  of  the  articles  were . 
injured.    We  took  whatever  was  still  worth  pre- 
serving, and  immediately  proceeded  to  the  point, 
where  we  found  our  deposits  in  good  order.    By  a 
singular  good  fortune  we  were  here  joined  by  ser- 
geant Gass  and  Willard  from  the  falls,  who  had 
been  ordered  to  bring  the  horses  here  to  assist  in 
collecting  meat  for  the  voyage,  as  it  had  been  cal- 
culated that  the  canoes  would  reach  this  place 
much  sooner  than  captain  Lewis's  party.    After  a 
very  heavy  shower  of  rain  and  hail,  attended  with 
violent  thunder  and  lightning,  we  left  the  point, 
and  giving  a  final  discharge'  to  our  horses,  went 
over  to  the  island  where  we  had  left  our  red 
periogue,  which,  however*  we  found  so  much  de^ 
cayed,  that  we  had  no  means  of  repairing  her:  we 
therefore  took  all  the  iron  work  out  of  her,  and 
proceeding  down  the  river  fifteen  miles^  encamped 
near  some  cotton  wood  trees,  one  of  which  was  of  the 
narrow-leafed  species,  and  the  first  ojf  that  species 
we  had  remarked  as  we  ascended  the  river. 

Sergeant  Ord way's  party,  which  had  left  the 
mouih  of  Madison  river  on  the  13th,  had  descended 
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in  safety  to  the  Whitebear  itlandj  where  he  ^rrived 
on  the  19th,  and  after  collecting  the  ba^age,  left 
the  falls  on  the  27th  in  the  white  periogije  an4  fiye 
canoes,  while  sergeant  Gass  and  \yillar4  f^%  Q^t  •at 
the  same  time  by  laifd  with  the  Jior^s,  ap^  ,t^y8 
fortunately  met  toi^ether. 

Tuesday  29.  J^  yiolent  8|;orm  of  r{iio  ai|d  h^jl 
cam^  on  last  lu^ht;  apd  as  vfe  |iad  no  >9^Anf  .of 
making  a  ihelj^er  We  lay  in  the  rain,  and  <)uj:i))g  tb{? 
whole  4^y  continue^  so  exposed.  The  ^v^rp  8n(^{|U 
canoes  were  sent  ahead,  in  order  to  b|in(  e)k  and 
buffaloe,  which  are  in  imtnense  <|uantitie9#  so  <^  fp 
provide  shelter  as  well  as  fo9d  fpr  the  party ^  We 
then.procecde^  very  rapidly,  ^it^  the  ^4  of  4  B\X9ilg 
current,  and  after  passing,  at  que  o'clock,  the  ^a- 
tural  walls,  encamped,  late  in  the  evening,  at  our 
former  encampnient  of  the  29th  of  l^ay,  ISPS. 
The  riyer  i^  now  as  high  as  it  I)as  ^eein  dqrjng  the 
present  season,  and  every  littli?  riyju^et  discharge! 
^orreuts  of  water,  which  bring  do^vii  such  gif^ti* 
lies  of  mud  and  sand,  that  we  can  scq^rc^^y  drj^ 
the  water  idf  the'MtsspQri.  Jhe.  I^^Qaloe  coi^tioi^e 
to  be  very  numeroiis,  but  the  el^  §r^  IJ^^.  Th^ 
bijghoms,  hoivever^  are  \n  great  yji^ibeilj^ong  the 
pteep  cliffs  of  tl^e  river,  and  bl^n||:  190F  IP  ^Jfp  QVr 
der,  their  flesh  if  exttremely  tendejr,  delicate,  and 
vrell  flavoured,  and  resemble^  ii^  colopr  an^  flav.our 
piir  mutton,  though  it  U  ik>{  so  atrpmg,  The  brown 
curlew  ha(9  disappeared,  apd  has  probably  gpni^  to 
pome  other  climate,  ^f>er  re^jring  itf  young  in  these 
plains* 

Wednesday  3Q.  The  rains  still  prevented  us  froiq 
ff9Pping  to  dry  oiir  baj^gage^  »nd  we  thcreffifj 
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f^QCfiid^ei  ^riik  ja  atsmg  <$]anreiit«  mhiA,  joited  to 
our  oars,  enabled  iwtQjadFttOC^  at  the  rate  of  aevea 
ipilf 9  ;^  fi^ar.  ^ewwttm  AoreMYerat  tMiea,  for 
ikfi-frnpoee  Qf  hwituig,  ^nd  frocttred.seTertI  big- 
h9tf»p  %Hf.o  j|;)i|^.Qe»  la  baairi^n  «ti  eifc,  and  a.  fiemale 
Intowd  Iketu  l¥hf08e  talow.  were  eix  and  a  quarter 
iffQlie^  in  IpiiigAb. .  In  the  evening  we  encamped  on 
ai^  ifllaad  tmii  miles  aboye  Geodt icb's  island,  and 
«rly  iQ  tfie  momingt    .  . 

Thursday  31,  continued  our  route  in  the  rain, 
passii^,  during  ^e  greater)>att  of  the  d^y,  through 
high  jiw  hUls,  9iicfieeded  ^  IoIir  grounds  abound- 
ing in  timber  ap^  gapie*  Tlio  bu0aloe  are  scarce; 
but  WA  procured  fifteen  elk,  fqurteeii  deer,  two 
IpgJs^^rWi  4iut  A  hearp^  The  elk.arein  fihe  order, 
pAr^icularly  the  J9iale4,  viAo  now  herd  together  in 
spaall  i)iartiefl«  Their  hocus  have  reached  tiieir  fall 
grow:th,  hut  stiU  vetain  the  -velvet  or  skin  which 
cOTefs  jthevi.  Throng  the  bpttonn  are  scattered  a 
muoober  of  ladgM»  some  of  which  seem  to  have  been 
built  last  v^intev,  and  were  probably  occupied  by 
^he  Minn^acoes  of-  Eort  de  Praine«  The  riter  is 
still  rising,  and  more.n^nddy  than  we  haye  ever 
SQcn  ijL  Late  last  night  we.  took  shelter  from .  the 
rain  in  aome  old  fodian  lodges,  abont  eight  miles 
below  the;  MitQance  o£  North-mountain  creek,  and 
then  set  out> 

JMHaj^  August  L,  at  an.  .early  hour.  We  passed 
thcBftasoleshftll' river. at  eleveniO'eloeh,  and  fifteen 
miles  .further  landed  at  some  Indian  lodges,  where 
we  determined? to  pass  the  n^ht,  for  therein  still 
CQUtifitted^  and  we  feared;  that  the  skins  of  the  big^ 
^ifOn.WAttld  spoil. by  being  constantly.  wet«  Haaing 
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made  firesj  therefore,  and  exposed  them  to  diy^  we 
proceeded  to  hunt    The  next  day, 

Saturday  2,  was  fair  and  warm,  and  we  ayailed 
onrselyes  of  this  occafion  to  dry  .all  our  baggage  in 
the  sun.  Such  is  the  immediate  effect  of  fair  wea- 
ther, that  since  last  eyening  the  river  has  fallen 
eighteen  inches.  Two  men  were  sent  forward  in  a 
canoe  to  hunt ;  and  now,  haying  reloaded  our  ca- 
noes^ we  resolyed  to  go  on  as  fast  as  possible^  and 
accordingly  set  out, 

Sunday  3,  at  an  early  hour,  and  without  stopping 
as  usual  to  cook  a  dinner,  encamped  in  the  eyening 
two  miles  aboye  our  camp  of  May  12,  1805.  We 
were  here  joined  by  the  two  hunters,  who  had  killed 
twenty-nine  deer  since  they  left  us.  These  animals, 
are  in  great  abundance  in  the  riyer  bottoms,  and 
yery  gentle.  We  passed  also  a  great  number  of  elk, 
wolves,  some  bears,  beaver,  geese,  a  few  ducks,  the 
party-coloured  coryus,  a  calumet  eagle,  some  bald 
eagles,  and  red-headed  woodpeckers,  but  very  few 
buffaloe.   By  four  o'clock  next  morning, 

Monday  4,  we  were  again  in  motion.  At  eleven 
we  passed  the  Bigdry  river,  which  has  now  a  bold, 
even,  but  shallow  current,  sixty  yards  in  width, 
and  halted  for  a  few  minutes  at  the  mouth  of  Milk 
riyer.  This  stream  is  at  present  full  of  water,  re- 
aembling  in  colour  that  of  the  Missouri ;  and  as  it 
possesses  quite  as  much  water  as  Maria's  river,  we 
have  no  doubt  that  it  extends  to  a  conftderable  dis» 
tance  towards  the  north.  We  here  killed  a  very 
large  rattlesnake.  Soon  after  we  passed  several 
herds  of  buffaloe  and  elk,  and  encamped  at  night, 
two  miles  below  the  gulf,  on  the  northeast  side  of 
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Hbe  liver.  For  the  first  time  this  geason,  we  were 
saluted  with,  the  cry  of  the  whippoorwill,  or  goat- 
racker  of  the  M iflsouri. 

Tuesday  5.  We  \^aited  until  noon^  in  hopes  of 
being  overtaken  by  two  of  the  men,  who  had  gone 
ahead  in  a  canoe  to  hunt,  two  days  ago>  but  who 
were  at  a  distance  from  the  river  as  we  passed  them. 
As  they  did  not  arrive  by  that  time,  we  concluded 
that  they  had  passed  us  in  thje  night,  and  therefore 
proceeded  until  late,  when  we  encamped  about  ten 
miles  below  Littledry  river.  We  again  saw  great 
numbers  of  bufialoe,  elk,  deer,  antelope,  and  wolves ; 
also  eagles,  and  other  birds,  among  which  were 
geese,  and  a  solitary  pelican,  neither  of  whom  can 
fly  at  present,  as  they  are  now  shedding  the  fea- 
thers of  their  wings.  We  also  saw  several  bear ; 
one  of  them  the  largest,  except  one,  we  had  ever 
seen,  for  he  measured  nine  feet  from  the  nose  to  the 
extremity  of  the  tail. 

During  the  night  a  violent  storm  came  on  from 
the  northeast  with  such  torrents  of  rain,  that  we 
had  scarcely  time  to  unload  the  canoes  before  they 
fiQed  with  water.  Having  no  shelter,  we  ourselves 
-were  completely  wet  to  the  skin,  and  the  wind  and 
cM.  air  made  our  situation  very  unpleasant  We 
left  it  early, 

Wednesday  6 ;  but  after  we  had  passed  Porcu- 
pine river,  were,  by  the  high  wind,  obliged  to  lie 
by  until  four  o'clock,  when  the  wind  abating,  we 
continued,  and  at  night  encamped  five  miles  below 
our  camp  of  the  Ist  of  May,  180S.  Here  we  were 
again  drenched  by  the  rain,  which  lasted  till  thf 
Siezt  mormng. 
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Thofttlay  7:  bat^betug^reBclved;  if  poflnble,  td 
xeftch  the  YeUowBtonei  a  dtatance-of  dghty^tliree 
mileg^  in  the  coarse  of  the  day»  vrd  set  oM  etity^ 
sad  being  f avoored:  by^  thie  rapid  correiit  and"  good 
oftif men,  pr^eeded  with  great  sjieed;  In  pasBiii^ 
IVfartha'B  rifer  we  observed,  •  that  ite  mooih  is  jA? 
present  a  quarter  of  a  mile  lower"  than  it  rwas*  lastr 
jear.  Here  we^fiad,  for  the  firJM;  time;  tHe  ap|tea^ 
ranee  of  coal^batnt  hills  and  pnniieestdbe;  iifUiefi' 
seem  ralvrays  to  accompany  eaoh  othefi  At^this  jiiace: 
also  are^  the  first elfte'and  dwarf  cedaiB^ia'AeUaiffiF 
oftbervv^4  T4ii  ash  first  mbkes  its  appSfcaraniein: 
on^Mlita^rJi^ree  at  the  Ash  rapid;  bttt  is  wen  occa^ 
sionallT:  scattered- through  ihe  lowgrouoHs,  at  the 
Elkirapid/'and'tbtace  downwards/ ihoiii^iritf  ge^^ 
nerally  small.  The  wftole  ccuntrj^  ov  tiie  MbTth^ast 
si4e,  bettveen  Martha-  and  Milfc  rivets/  is 'a  bea««- 
tifal  level  pkite/with  ^  soil  much-inws*fer<ile  tfaav* 
that  higher  up  the  river.  The'bdffalDe,  elk,  atd^ 
other  animals^  stiH  continae  namtfrbns^  ar  are  aba 
the  besfii,  who  lie  in-^  wait  ^at'thii  croishigf)plac«ip 
whei^-th^y! seise  elk  aiid^the  ^aket  cattle; 'ahd' 
thea'staj  by.  the  careasa,  on  order  'td'lie4iioffitIi&^ 
wolves,  ttU  theSrhoIe  iird€^artr«d;  At^fohr  c^ctoehr' 
we  reached  the  mouth  of ' Ye&owstoiie;  wl^r^  We^ 
found  a  note  from  captaiu  Clarke^  infovfub^  ^i>f^' 
hi»  intention  of  waiting  for  ai*?  a*  few  tofles  below. 
We  therefi>k^kfi(ataiemoMindamforoitrtwifbiratv^ 
men,  whom^wd  notw^suj^iosed  muA  'ber  b^iiift^  ns^ ' 
and  'tben  pursucdf  our  covrSeftiH  'ai^ht  came  M/* 
whenrnotbetrig  atil^  td  overtkke  toptafu  Clarke,  we  * 
encamped.    Id  the  morning, 

Friday  8,  we  set  out,  in  hopes  of  overtak^^ 


captain  Clarke;  but  after  descending  tb  nearly  thel 
Entrance  of  White-earth  rirer,  M^ithont  being  able 
to  see  him,  we  were  at  il  loss  what  to  coi^ectnre^ 
In  this  situation  we  landed,  and  began  to  caulk  and 
repair  tlie  cilnoes,  as  well  as  pjrepare  some  skins  for 
clothing ;  for  since  we  left  the  Rocky  monntaiu^  wci 
haye  had  no  leisure  td  make  clothes,  so  that  the 
greater  part  of  the  men  are  almost  naked.  In  these 
occupations  we  passed  this  and  the  following  day, 
without  any  interruption,  except  fr6m  the  mosche^ 
iocs,  which  are  very  troublesome,  and  tiien  hating 
completed  the  repairs  of  the  canoes,  we  embatked, 
Sunday  10,  at  five  in  the  afternoon;  but  the 
wind  and  rHin  prevented  us  firom  going  fbrther  thao 
near  the  entrance  of  White-earth  riyer.   The  next 

daji 
Monday  11,  bein^  anxious  to  reach  the  Burnt 

hills  by  noon,  in  order  to  ascertain  the  latitude,  we 

went  ferward  with  great  rapidity ;  but  by  the  tiine 

^e  reached  that  place  it  was  twenty  tniuutes  too 

late  to  take  the  meridian  altittide.  Haying  lost  the 

obseryation,  captain  Lewis  observed,  on  the  oppo^ 

lite  side  of  the  river,  a  herd  of  elk  on  a  thick  sand-^ 

bar  of  willows,  and  landed  with  Cruzatte  to  hunt 

them.    Each  of  them  fired,  and  shot  an  elk.   They 

then  reloaded^  and  took  different  routes  in  pursuit 

of  the  gamej  when  just  as  captain  Lewis  was  taking 

aim  at  an  elk,  a  billl  struck  him  in  the  left  thigh^ 

about  an  inch  below  the  joinik  of  the  hip,  And  miss*' 

tng  the  bone,  went  through  the  left  thigh,  and 

grazed  the  right  to  the  depth  of  the  ball.    It  in^ 

itantly  occurred  to  him,  that  Cruzatte  must  haya 

you  ii«  3  H 
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shot  him  by  mUtake  for  an  elk,  a^  he  was  drcMed 
in  brown  leather^  and  Cruzatte  had  not  very  good 
eye-sight  He  therefore  called  out  that  he  was  diot, 
and  looked  towards  the  place  from  which  the  ball 
came ;  but  seeing  nothing,  he  called  on  Cruzatte 
by  name  several  times,  but  received  no  answer.  He 
now  thought^  that  as  Cruzatte  was  out  of  hearing, 
and  the  shot  did  not  seem  to  come  from  more  than 
forty  paces  distance,  it  must  have  been  fired  by  an 
Indian ;  and  not  knowing  how  many  might  be  con- 
cealed in  the  bushes,  he  made  towards  the  periogue, 
calling  out  to  Cruzatte  to  retreat,  as  there  were  In- 
dians iu  the  willows.  As  soon  as  he  reached  the  pe- 
riog^e,  he  ordered  the  men  to  arms,  and  mentionr 
iog  that  he  was  wounded,  though  he  hoped  not 
mortally,  by  the  Indians,  bade  them  follow  him  to 
relieve  Cruzatte.  They  instantly  followed  for  an 
hundred  paces,  when  his  wound  became  so  painful, 
and  his  thigh  stiffened  in  such  a  manner,  that  he 
could  go  no  further.  He  therefore  ordered  the  m^ 
to  proceed,  and,  if  overpowered  by  numbers,  retreat 
towards  the  boats,  keeping  up  a  fire  ;  then  limping 
back  to  the  periogue,  he  prepared  himself  with  hii 
rifle,  a  pistol,  and  the  air-gun,  to  sell  his  life  dearly 
in  case  the  men  should  be  overcome*  In  this  state 
of  anxiety  and  suspense  he  remained  for  about 
twenty  minutes,  when  the  party  returned  with  Cru- 
zatte, and  reported  tliat  no  Indians  could  be  seen 
in  the  neighbourhood.  Cruzatte  was  now  much 
alarmed,  and  declared  that  he  had  shot  an  elk  after 
captain  Lewis  left  him,  but  disclaimed  every  ides 
of  having  intentionally  wounded  his  officer.  There 
was  no  doubt  but  that  he  was  the  persqn  who  gSTf 
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the  wound ;  yet  as  it  seemed  to  be  perfectly  acci* 
dental,  and  Citizatte  had  always  conducted  himself 
with  propriety,  no  further  notice  was  taken  of  it 
The  wound  was  now  dressed,  and  patent  lint  put 
into  the  holes ;  but  though  it  bled  considerably » yet 
as  the  ball  had  touched  neither  a  bone  nor  an  .^rtery, 
ve  hope  that  it  may  not  prove  fatal.  As  it  was, 
howerer,  impossible  for  him  tcrtaake  the  observa- 
tion of  the  latitude  of  the  Burnt  hiH$,  which  is 
chiefly  desirable,  as  bemg  the  most  northern  parts 
of  the  Missouri,  he  declined  remaining  tiU  to-mort- 
row,  and  proceeded  on  till  evening.  Captain  Lewis 
coald  not  now  be  removed  without  great  pain,  as  he 
had  a  high  fev^r?  He  therefore  remained  oq  board 
during  ^he  night,  and  early  the  next  morning, 

Tua^day  IS,  prjiceeded  with  as  much  expedition 
as  pqenble{  and  soon  afterwards  we  put  ashore,  to 
visit  a  camp,  which  we  fbund  to  be  that  of  Dickson 
and  Hancock,  the  two  Illinois  traders,  who  told  us 
tiiat  they  had  seen  captain  Clarke  yesterday.  As 
we  stopped  with  them,  we  were  overtaken  by  our 
two  hunters.  Colter  and  Collins,  who  h»d  been  mis- 
sing since  the  third.  They  informed  us,  that  after 
following  us  the  first  day,  they  concluded  that  we 
must  be  behind,  and  waited  for  us  during  several 
days,  when  they  were  convinced  of  their  mistake, 
and  had  then  come  on  as  rapidly  as  they  could^ 
We  made  some  presents  to  the  two  traders,  and 
theii  proceeded,  till  at  one  o'clock  we  joined  our 
friends  and  companions,  ui^der  captain  Clark^ 
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CHAPTER  XVI, 

The  party,  comaaoded  by  captehi  Clarke,  pteriooi  to  bit  being  Joiiwd  by 
captoin  Lewis,  |irooeed  alo^g  Clarke**  ri^er^  in  pwmance  of  tlie  imIc 
pientioDed  in  a  preceding  chapter-— tlieir  soryy  commemoration  of  our  n* 
ttonal  annif  enary-^^n  iatcance  of  Snc^fawea^s  itrpn|^  of  memory— de- 
wHpCion  of  tfae  river  and  of  the  tanrouDding  country,  as  the  paity  proceed— 
^verai  of  the  horws  belonging  to  the  party  i apposed  to  be  stolen  by  tkeir 
Ipdian  oeighboors — they  reach  Wisdom  river— extraordinary  heat  of  a 
pprlag^-theitMng  attachft  of  Ike  party  for  tobacco— wMch  they  And  on 
opening  a  cache  sergannt  Ordway  tecoven  the  iiorsep — captain  Clariie  di- 
vides his  party,  one  detachment  of  which  was  to  descend  the  river— they 
IPeach  Gallatin  and  JeStnaa  rims,  of  whleh  a'tocripiion  is  givM— arriw 
at  the  Xellowstone  rivef— oooe  account  of  Otter  and  Beaver  riv(v»— an 
example  of  Indian  fortification— one  of  the  party  seriously  and  acciden* 
tally  womidrd — eng^iged  in  the  constmctfonof  quioei — twcnty-fbar  hones 
stolen,  probably  by  the  Indians^  in  oae  aigbt. 

Thursday,  July  3,  I8Q6.  ON  taking  leave  of 
paptain  Lewis  and  the  Indiana,  the  other  divisKyn, 
ponsisting  of  captain  Clarke  with  fifteen  men  and 
fifty  horse?,  set  out  through  the  valley  of  Clarke's 
river,  along  the  westerp  side  of  which  they  rode  in 
a  southern  direction.  The  valley  ia  from  ten  to  fit- 
teen  miles  in  width,  tplefably  level,  |md  partially 
covered  with  the  long^leafed  and  the  pitch  pine, 
with  some  cottomifood,  birch,  and  sweet  willow,  oq 
the  borders  of  the  streamPr  Among  the  herbage  are 
two  species  of  clpver,  one  the  whfte  clover,  commoii 
to  the  western  parts  of  the  United  States,  the  other 
much  smaller,  bpth  in  its  leaf  and  blossom,  than 
either^  the  red  or  white  clover,  and  particularly  re- 
lished by  the  horses.  After  crossing  eight  difierent 
ptreams  of  water,  four  of  which  were  small,  we 
|if^lted,  af  the  di»tanc^  of  eighteen  fnilef^  pn  thp 
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Upper  side  of  a  Urge  creek,  where  ^re  let  our  horscB. 
graze,  and  after  dinner  reinmed  our  Journey  in  the 
same  direction  we  had  pursued  during  the  morning, 
till  at  the  distance  of  eighteen  miles  further,  we 
enfMiniped  on  the  north  side  of  a  large  creek.  The 
iralley  became  more  beautiful  as  we  proceeded,  and 
was  diversified  by  a  number  of  small  open  plains, 
abounding  with  grass,  and  a  variety  of  sweet-* 
scented  plants,  and  watered  by  ten  streams  which 
rush  from  the  western  mountains  with  considerable 
Telocity.  The  mountains  themselves  are  covered 
with  snow,  about  one  fifth  from  the  top,  and  some 
sBow  is  still  to  be  seen  on  the  high  points  and  in  the, 
hoUows  of  the  mountains  to  the  eastward.  In  the 
coarse  of  our  ride  we  saw  a  great  number  of  deer, 
a  single  bear,  and  some  of  the  burrowing  squirrels 
common  about  the  Quamash  flats.  The  moschetoes 
too  were  very  troublesome* 

Friday,  ^uly  4.  Early  in  the  morning  three  hun-? 
ters  were  sent  out,  and  the  rest  of  the  party  having 
collected  the  horses  and  breakfasted,  we  prpceeded 
Ht  seven  o'clock  up  the  valley,  which  is  now  con* 
tracted  to  the  width  of  from  eight  to  ten  miles, 
witb^a  good  proportion  of  pitch  pine,  though  its  low 
lands,  as  well  as  the  bottoms  of  the  creeks,  are 
strewed  yvith  large  stofies.  We  crossed  five  creeks 
.  of  differpnf  sizes,  but  of  great  depth,  and  so  rajud^ 
that  in  passing  the  last  several  of  the  horses  were 
driven  dowi)  the  stream,  and  some  of  our  baggage 
wet.  Near  this  river  we  saw  the  tracks  of  two  In* 
djans,  whom  we  supposed  to  be  Shoshonees.  Having 
made  sixteen  miles,  we  halted  at  an  early  hour,  for 
the  purpose  of  doing  honour  to  the  birth*day  pf  ou? 
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country's  independence.  The  fegtival  was  not  yery 
fiplend|d,  for  it  consisted  of  a  mush  made  of  cows 
and  a  saddle  of  yenisoii,  nor  )iad  we  any  thing  to 
tempt  us  to  prolong  it. .  We  therefor^  went  on  till, 
at  the  distance  of  a  mile,  we  came  to  a  very  large 
creek,  which,  like  all  thdse  in  the  galley,  had  an 
immense  rapidity  of  descent ;  and  we  therefore  pror 
ceeded  up  for  some  distance,  in  order  to  select  the 
most  convenient  spot  for  fording.  Even  tiiere,  howr 
ever,  such  was  the  violence  of  the  current,  that  ak 
though  the  water  was  not  higher  than  the  bellies  of 
the  horses,  the  resistance  they  made  in  pasnng 
caused  the  stream  to  rise  over  their  backs  and  loads. 
After  passing  the  creek  we  inclined  to  the  left,  and 
^iooii  after  struck  the  road  which  we  had  descended 
last  year,  near  tiie  spot  where  we  dined  on  the  7th 
of  September.  Along  this  road  vrt  continued  mi  the 
west  side  of  Clarke's  river,  till  at  the  distance  of 
thirteen  miles,  during  which  we  passed  three  more 
deep  large  creeks,  we  reached  its  western  branch, 
where  we  encamped,  and  having  sent  out  two  hun* 
ters,  despatched  some  men  to  examine  the  best  ford 
across  the  river.  The  game  of  to-day  consisted  of 
four  deer ;  though  we  also  saw  a  herd  of  il)ex,  or 
bighorn.     By  daylight  the  next  morning, 

Saturday,  ^uly  5,  we  again  examined  the  ford, 
and  having  discovered  what  we  conceived  to  be  the 
best,  began  the  passage  at  a  place  where  the  river 
is  divided  by  small  islands  into  six  different  chan-* 
nels.  We,  however,  crossed  them  all  without  any 
damage,  except  wetting  some  of  our  provisions  and 
merchandise;  and  at  the  distance  of  a  mile  came 
to  the  eastern  branch,  up  which  we  proceeded  al)ool 
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a  rnile^  till  we  came  into  the  old  road  we  had  de- 
ieended  in  the  autumn*  It  soon  led  us  across  the 
river,  which  we  found-  had  fallen  to  the  same  depth 
At  which  we  found  it  last  autumn^  and  along  its 
eastern  bank  to  the  foot  of  the  mountain  nearly  opr 
posite  Tlower  creek*  Here  we  halted  to  let  our 
horses  graze,  near  a  spot  where  there  was  still  a  fire 
baming  and  the  tracks  of  two  horses,  which  we 
presumed  to  be  Sho^onees;  and  havings  dried  all 
our  proTunons,  proceeded  at  about  four  o*clock, 
across  the  mountain  into  the  Talley  where  we  had 
first  seen  the  Flatheads.  We  then  crossed  the  river, 
which  we  now  perceived  took  Hs  rise  from  a  high 
peaked  mountain  at  about  twenty  miles  to  -the 
northeast  of  the  valley,  and  then  passed  up  if^  fov 
two  miles,  and  encamped  after  a  ride  of  twenty 
miles  during  the  day.  As  soon  as  we  halted  seve* 
tal  men  were  despatched  in  different  directions  to 
examine  the  road,  and  from  their  report,  concluded 
that  the  best  path  would  be  one  about  three  miles 
up  the  creek.  This  b  the  road  travelle4  by  the 
Ootlashoots,  and  will  certainly  shorten  o^jr  route 
two  days  at  least,  besides  being  much  better,  as  we 
bad  been  informed  by  the  Indians,  than  by  that  we 
came  last  fall. 

Sunday  6.  The  night  was  very  cold,  succeeded 
by  frost  in  the  morning;  and  as  the  horses  were 
much  scattered,  we  were  not  able  to  set  out  before 
nine  o'clock.  We  tiien  went  along  the  creek  for 
three  miles,  and  leaving  to  the  right  the  path  by 
which  we  came  last  fall,  pursued  the  road  taken  by 
the  Ootlashoots,  up  a  gentle  ascent  to  the  dividing 
Aoiuitain^  which  separates  the  waters  of  the  middlf 
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fork  of  Clarke's  river  {t6tA  those  of  Wisdom  and 
Lewis's  rivers.  On  reaching  the  other  dde  we  camel 
to  Glade  creek,  down  which  we  proceeded,  crosrin^ 
it  frequently  into  the  glades  on  each  side,  where  the 
timber  is  small  and  in  many  places  destroyed  by  • 
fire ;  there  are  great  quantities  of  quamash  now  in 
bloom.  Throughput  the  glades  are  great  numbers 
of  holes  made  by  the  whistling  or  burrowing  squir- 
rel ;  and!  we  killed  a  hare  of  the  large  mountaifi 
species.  Along^  these  roads  there  are  alto  appea^ 
ranees  of  old  bufikloe  paths,  and  some  old  heads  of^ 
bufialoes;  and  as  these  animals  have  wonderful  sa- 
gacity in  the  choice  of  their  routes,  the  cmncidence 
of  a  bufialoi^  with  an  Indian  road,  was  the  strongest 
assuisnce  th^t  it  was  the  best  In  the  afternoon  we 
passed  along  the  hill-side,  north  df  thd  creek^  till^ 
in  the  coucse  of  siit  miles,  we  entered  an  extensive 
level  plain*  Here  the  tracks  of  the  Indians  scattered 
•0  much  that  we  could  no  longer  pursue  it,  hpt 
Sacajaweah  recc^nised  the  plain  immediately.  Sh§ 
had  travelled  it  often  during  her  childhood,  and 
informotf  us  that  it  was  the  j^redt  resort  of  the 
Shoshonees,  who  came  for  the  purpose  of  gathering 
quamash  and  cows,  and  of  taking  beaver,  with 
which  the  plain  abounded,  and  that  Glade  creek 
Iras  a  branch  of  Wisdom  river,  and  that  on  reach* 
ing  the  higher  part  of  the  plain,  we  should  see  a 
g^p  in  the  mountains,  on  the  course  to  our  canoes^ 
and  from  that  gap  a  high  point  of  mountain  co-» 
▼ered  with  snow.  At  the  distance  of  a  mile  we 
crossed  a  large  creek  from  the  right,  as  well  as 
Fish  creek,  in  a  snowy  mountain,  over  which  there 
is  a  gap.  Soon  after,  on  ascending  a  rising  grauadj 
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^  cimutfj  i^eadfl  iteelf  ioto  4  beautiful  plain^  ex* 
tMdlng  north  and  aouth  aboirt  fifteen  miles  wide# 
ttui  tibirty  in  lengthy  and  nrronnded  on  all  sides  bjr 
higb  pnnts  of  mountains  coyered  with  snow,  among 
irbich  was  the  gilp  pointed  out  hj  the  squaw,  bear^ 
ing^  agtttb  S^  degrees  east.  We  had  not  gone  two 
miles  from  the  last  creek,  when  we  were  overtaken 
bjr  a  Yiolent  storm  of  wind,  accompanied  with  hard 
rain,  which  lasted  an  hour  and  a  half.  Having  no 
shelter,  we  formed  a  solid  column  to  protect  our-* 
ielrea  from  the  g^t,  and  then  went  on  five  miles 
to  a  small  creek,  where  finding  some  small  timber, 
W9  encamped  for  the  night,  and  dried  ourselves. 
W#  bere  observed  some  fresh  signs  of  Indians,  who 
ho4  been  gathering  quamash.  Our  distance  was 
%m^iaiy*mt  miles.    In  the  morning, 

Monday  7,  our  horses  were  so  much  scattered, 
th^t  aitiipngh  ^e  0ent  out  hunters  in  every  direct 
t^on,  to  nn^  the  country  for  six  or  eigjit  miles, 
nine  of  them  w^U  not  be  recovered.  They  were 
the  most  valuable  of  all  our  horses,  and  so  much 
attuchcd  to  some  of  tfieir  companions,  that  it  was 
4iflBici|lt  ta  separate  them  in  the  day  time.  We 
therefore  presumed  that  they  mnst  have  been  stolen 
by  sopno  rwring  Indians;  and  accordingly  left  a 
party  of  five  men  to  continue  the  pnrsuit,  while  the 
rest  went  on  to  the  spot  where  the  canoes  had  been 
deposited*  Accordingly  we  set  out  at  ten  o'clock, 
4nd  pursued  a  course  south  50  degrees  east  across 
the  valley,  which  we  found  to  be  watered  by  four 
lurgt  creels,  with  exteniave  low  and  miry  bottoms, 
«nd  then  readied.  Wisdom  river,  along  the  northeast 

TO^  a  9  N 
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side  of  which  we  continue^,  till  at  the  distance  of 
sixteen  miles  we  came  to  the  three  branches.  Near 
that  place  we  stopped  for  dinner  at  a  hot  spring 
situated  in  the  open  plain.  The  bed  of  the  spring  is 
about  fifteen  yards  in  circumference,  and  composed 
of  loose,  hard,  gritty  stones,  through  which  the 
water  boils  in  great  quantities.  It  is  slightly  im^ 
pregnated  with  sulphur,  and  so  hot,  that  a  piece  of 
meat,  about  the  size  of  three  fingers,  was  completely 
done  in  twenty^five  minutes.  After  dinner  we  pro- 
ceeded across  the  eastern  branch  and  ald&g  the 
north  side  of  the  middle  branch  for  nine  miles, 
when  we  reached  the  gap  in  the  mountains,  and 
took  our  last  leave  of  this  extensive  valley,  which 
we  called  the  Hot-spring  valley.  It  is  indeed  a 
beautiful  country ;  thdUgh  enclosed  by  mountuns 
covered  with  snow,  the  soil  is  exceedingly  fertile, 
and  well  supplied  with  esculent  plants,  while  its 
numerous  creeks  furnish  immense  quantities  of 
beaver.  Another  valley  less  extensive  and  more 
rugged  opened  itself  to  our  view  as  we  passed 
through  the  gap ;  but  as  we  had  made  twenty-five 
miles,  and  the  night  was  advancing,  we  halted  near 
some  handsome  springs,  which  fall  into  WiUard's 
creek.  After  a  cold  night,  during  which  our  horses 
separated  and  could  not  be  collected  till  eight 
o'clock  in  the  morning, 

Tuesday  8,  we  crossed  the  valley  along  the  south- 
west side  of  Willard's  creek  for  twelve  miles,  when 
it  entered  the  mountains,  and  turning  S.  20  degrees 
E.  came  to  the  Shbshonee  cove,  after  riding  seven 
miles;  whence  we  proceeded  down  the  west  branch 
of  Jefiferson  river^  and  at  the  distance  of  wne  miks. 
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reached  its  toAs,  where  we  had  deposited  our  mer- 
chandise in  the  month  of  August.  Most  of  the  men 
were  in  the  habit  of  chewing  tobacco ;  and  such  was 
their  eagerness  to  procure  it  after  so  long  a  pri^a- 
ti<m>  that  they  scarcely  took  the  saddles  from  their 
horses  before  they  ran  to  the  cave,  and  were  de* 
lighted  in  being  able  to  resume  this  fascinating  in* 
dolgence.  This  was  one  of  the  severest  privations 
which  we  have  encountered*.  Some^  of  the  men, 
whose  tomahawks  were  so  constructed  as  to  answer 
the  purposes  of  pipes,  broke  the  handles  of  these  in* 
gtmmentSj  and  after  cutting  them  into  small  frag^ 
ments,  chewed  them ;  the  wood  having,  by  frequent 
smoking,  beeome  strongly  impregnated  with  the 
taste  of  that  plant  We  fonnd  every  thing  safe, 
though  some  of  the  goods  were  a  little  damp,  and 
one  of  the  canoes  had  a  hole.  The  ride  of  this  day 
was  twenty-seven  miles  in  length,  and  through  a 
country  diversified  by  low  marshy  grounds,  and 
high,  open  and  stony  plains,  terminated  by  high 
mountains,  on  the  tops  and  along  the  northern  sides 
of  which  the  snow  still  remained.  Over  the  whole 
were  scattered  great  quantities  of  hysop,  and  the 
different  species  of  shrubs  common  to  the  plains  of 
the  Missouri. 

We  had  now  crossed  the  whole  distance  from 
TravellerVrest  creek  to  the  head  of  Jefferson's 
river,  which  seems  to  form  the  best  and  shortest 
route  over  the  mountains,  during  almost  the  whole 
distance  of  one  hundred  and  sixty-four  miles.  It 
16,  in  fact,  a  very  excellent  road*  and  by  cutting  a 
few  trees,  might  be  rendered  a  good  roilte  for  wag-* 
gons,  with  the  exception  of  about  four  mil^s  over 
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oBe  of  tbe  nminteiD^  wfcieh  vforM  rt^viie  muc 
levelling. 

Wednesday  9.  We  were  all  oeeufHed  in  rsmng 
and  repauring*  the  eaaoes,  and  mMxig  Ae  neeea^ 
fBLvy  prejiaFatiom  f«  resvttitiig  aiur  jo«f  aey  to^itfor- 
row*  The  day  proved  odd  and  windy,  a  that  thtf 
eanocs  were  soon  dried.  We  wm*e  h^ra  orertaioeii 
by  sergeaitt  Ordway  anA  his  party;  who  had  dvca^ 
▼ared  our  horasvnear  the  head  of  theemek  on  whtck 
we  encaiapedt  and  althoirgh  tb«y  w«re  very  ■Hselk 
scattered,  and)  endeavoured  toeseape  asfast  as  thrf 
could,  h»  broQight  them  h^fc.  The  squstm  finmd  to^ 
day  a  plant,  which  grows  iii  Ike  mobt  Iand#,  tins 
root  of  which  ia  eaten  by^tiie  bidiaqst  The  stem  anik 
leaf,  as  well  as  the  root  of  this  plan^  nmemble  Atf 
iommon;  carrot,  in  form>  size  and'  taat^  though  thtf 
aolour  is  of  somewhat  a  paler  yellow^  fh^  night 
aontimiad  very  oold^  and  m  the  moraing; 

Tharsday  lOi  a  white  frost  covered  the  ground^ 
the  grass  was  feozen,  and  the  ice  three  quarters  of 
an  ineh  thick,  in  a  basin  of  waten  The  boats  were 
BOW  loaded,  and  qaptatn  Clarke  divided  hia  mei| 
into  two  handr,  one  to  descend  Iho  river  wtthr  the 
baggage,  while  he,  with  tiie  other,  jmieeeded  oi> 
korseback  to  the  Rochejaune,  After  binaMast  the 
Irwo  parties  set  put»  those  on  shore  skirting^  the  e^str 
em  side  of  Jefferson  river,  through  Service  valhy; 
and  over  the  Rattlesnake  monntain^  into^a  beanti^ 
fnl  and  extensive  country,  known  among  the  lu-^ 
dians  by  the  name  of  Hahnahappapdah,  or  Beaver^ 
head  valley,  from  the  number  of  those*  animala*  to 
be  found  in  it,  and  also)  from  a  point  of  land  redeui-^ 
bling  the  head  pf  a  benver,  It  extPndr  fimn  tkp 
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RattkiDsfee  maiuiteiii  w  low  bb  Fras&ev^s  creek, 
and  18  about  fifty  milet  in  tengtbi  in  a  direct  \me, 
%hile  Mi  width  tariw  frofa  ten  to  fifteen  mile^,  be- 
ings watered  in  iii  whole  course  by  the  JefiTersoni 
tfnd,  six  drfibreat  eroeks.  The  valley  is  open  and 
fertile,  and  bai&dte  the  innanrerable  qtoantitie«  of 
bearer  and  otter^  witSi  wliich  iU  ereeki  are  mppiied, 
the  bashes  of  the-  low  gronads  ane  a  fwoaktiie  resort 
far  deer,  while  on  the  hig^ber  parts  of  the  valley  afe 
seen  scattered  gTotip%$  of  antelopei^,  aad  still  far* 
-Aet,  on  the  steep  sides  of  the  monnftsms^  we  observed 
Btatty  of  ihe  bighorn,  wh«eh  tAke-  refti^e  there  front 
the  wolves  and  beari.  At  the  distence  of  ifteeii 
aiUes  the  two^artiies  stopped  to  dine,  when  captain 
Clarke,,  fiadimg^*  that  the  rivt^r  became  wider  and 
deeper,  and  thai  the  canoes  conld  advance  more 
rapidly  tiian  the  hottes,  d^teritined  to  g6  himself 
by  water,  leaving  sergeant  Prybr,  with  sit  men>  to 
bring  on  the  horses.  In  this  way  tbey  resumed  their 
jonniey  after  dinner,  and  encamped  on  the  easterii 
side  of  the  river,  opponte  the  )iead  of  the  Three*^ 
thousand-mile  iriand.  The  beaver  were  basking  in 
great  mimbeii»  along  the  shore ;  they  saw  also  somo 
young  wild  geese  and  ducks.  The  moschetoes  were 
very  tronblesome  during  the  day,  but  after  sunset 
Ae  weather  became  cool,  and  they  disappeared^ 
The  next  morning, 

Friday  11,  captain  Clarke  sent  four  men  ahead 
to  hunt,  and  after  an  early  breakfast  proceeded 
down  a  very  narrow  channel,  which  was  rendered 
more  difflcuUby  a  high  southwest  wind,  which  bleW 
from  the  high  snowy  mountahis  in  that  quarter,  ami 
met  them  in  the  face  at  every  bend  of  the  rivers 
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which  was  now  become  yery  crooked*  At  noon  tiiej 
passed  the  high  point  of  land  on  the  left,  to  which 
Beaverhead  valley  owes  its  name,  and  at  six  o'clock 
reached  Philanthropy  river,  which  was  at  present 
very  low.  The  wind  now  shifted  to  the  northeaat^ 
and,  though  high,  was  much  warmer  than  before. 
At  seven  o'clock  they  rMched  their  encampment, 
at  the  entrance  of  Wisdom  river,  on  the  6th  of 
Angnst.  They  found  the  river  very  high,  but  fall-* 
ing.  Here  too  tiiey  overtook  the  hunters,  who  had 
killed  a  buck  and  some  young  gees^.  Besides  these 
they  had  seen  a  great  number  of  geese  and  sand* 
kill  cranes,  and  some  deer.  The  beaver  too  were  in 
great  quantities  along  the  banks  oi  the  rivers,  and 
through  the  night  were  flapping  their  tails  in  the 
water  round  the  boats.  Having  found  4he  canoe, 
which  had  been  left  here  as  they  ascended,  the j 
employed  themselves, 

Saturday  12,  till  eight  o'clock,  in  drawing  out 
ihe  nails,  and  making  paddles  of  the  sides  of  it. 
Then  leaving  one  of  their  canoes  her^  they  set  ont 
after  breakfast  Immediately  below  the  forks,  the 
current  became  stronger  than  above,  and  the  course 
of  the  river  straighter,  as  far  as  Panther  creek,  af- 
ter which  it  became  much  more  crooked.  A  high 
wind  now  arose  from  the  snowy  mountains  to  the 
northwest,  so  that  it  was  with  much  difliculty  and 
some  danger  they  reached,  at  three .  o'clock,  the 
entrance  of  Field's  creek.  After  dining  at  that 
place,  they  pursued  their  course,  and  stopped  for 
the  night  below  their  encampment  of  the  31st  of 
July  last.  Beaver,  young  geese  and  deer,  conti-. 
nued  to  be  their  game,  and  they  s^w  some  old 
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gi^ns  of  buffaloe«    TKe  moschetoes  also  were  still 
Tery  troublesome. 

Sunday  1 3.  Early  in  the  morning  they  set  out, 
and  at  noon  reached  the  entrance  of  Madison  river, 
where  sergeant  Pryor  had  arrived  with  tho  horses 
about  an  hour  before.  The  horses  were  then  driven 
across  Madison  and  Gallatin  rivers,  and  the  whole 
party  halted  to  dine  and  unload  the  canoes  below 
the  mouth  of  the  latter.  Here  the  two  parties  se^ 
parated ;  sergeant  Ordway,  with  nine  men,  set  out 
ill  six  canoes  to  descend  the  river,  while  captain 
Clarke,  with  the  remaining  ten,  and  the  wife  and 
ditld  of  Chaboneau,  were  to  proceed  by  land,  with 
fifty  horses,  to  Yellowstone  river.  They  set  out  at 
five  in  tiie  afternoon,  from  the  forks  of  the  Missouri, 
in  a  direction  nearly  eastward ;  but  as  man^  of  the 
horses  had  sore  feet,  they  were  obliged  to  move 
slowly,  and  after  going  four  miles,  halted  for  the 
mght  on  the  bank  of  Gallatin's  river.  This  is  a 
beautiful  stream,  and  though  the  current  is  rapid, 
and  obstructed  by  islands  near  its  mouth,  is  navi- 
gable  for  canoes.  On  its  lower  side,  the  land  rises 
gradually  to  the  foot  of  a  mountain,  running  almost 
parallel  to  it;  but  the  country  below  it  and  Madi- 
ste's  river  is  a  level  plain,  covered  at  present  with 
low  grass,  the  soil  being  poor,  and  injured  by 
stones  and  strata  of  hard  white  rock  along  the  hiU 
mdes.  Throughout  the  whole,  game  was  very  abun- 
dant. They  procured  deer  in  the  low  grounds ;  bea-> 
Ter  and  otter  were  seen  in  Gallatin's  river,  and  elk, 
wolves,  eagles,  hawks,  crows,  and  geese,  were  seen 
at  different  parts  of  the  route.  The  plain  was  in* 
terseeted  by  several  great  roads^  leading  to  a  gap 
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-  in  the  ^n^nfain,  a|)aut  twenty  niles  dutant/m  a  di«- 
rection  E.  N.  E. ;  bat  the  Indian  wonaii#  vho  W9$ 
acquainted  with  thi^  country,  recqmmendied  a  g|ip 
mor^  ^  the  ^ouihw^rd^  This  epprse  eaptaii)  CUffcfS 
4etierj99ij!)^  tp  pursa^;  and  tl^refprp  a]t  fa  e^rly 
l^>ur  m  the  morning, 

IVf oM»y  14,  cr0sfe4  <}<iliatjn>  riv^^f  jp  »  4irep* 
tion  south  78  ^grfM  eei^i  apd  y^ing  f ye r  a  le^?! 
plain,  re4che4  tbf  Jefff  rson  a^  the  diatmce  of  mx 
miles.    Tjb^t  riy^r  V  here  divid«4  into  ni»ny  chm* 
i^ls,  irhiph  ^>r^a4  themselv^  Cd?  er?eral  v^e$ 
*hrP.ugl)  the  low  gr9a9ds,  an4  are  dfipmed  vp  by 
t)ie  beaver  in  piych  a  |i|aiuier,  that  after  ^ttfxs^Ung 
in  Tf^n  to  reach  the  opppsitf  8i4e,  they  urere  9l^^ 
to  ^H.m^ort  plH>Vt  to  th?  right,  tUl  ivith  ipt^e  dif^ 
fix^m^ty  tliey  r^ach^d  a  l^inr  but  fym  l^ap^*  axtisqd^ 
ing  ll/^^rly  in  thp  qoitr^e  thpy  desired  tp  foUpv* 
Tl^ie  pquftw  p^w  a^qrfd  captain  CV»rkf,  thaf  tfie 
large  rp^d  fro^n  M^^l^ioe  river  tp  thf  gap  W^  Wttt 
•epHiiigf  croH/ed  |hfi  ppper  p^  ipf  tWs  pjaim    He 
thfB;^for/e  Ri;9«?^  fwjr  m\^,  IP  tft*  pl#W>  «ll4 
re?y?^^4  fte  m^iq  ^a^nejl  of  \}^fi  riv«,  which  ia  f till 

njivigftbJ?  fi?r  P%niM»#.  thwigh  n^uch  ^viM^  avd 

ddJffpifd  i^p  hy  rouHitydpf  ftf j)¥f|T».  Pa^ogftip?^^ 
t^  rjv^r,  th^y  p«f?4  t)^ro»gl*  ^  l»rg«  «*irt  of  Qot- 
tq^W9q4  tiqibi^r  to  %  jpw  qp^n  plain^  where  th«j 
dfn^d,  Tl^?y  ^iKT  ^llj,  4jfer  «nd  fi«tek»peSf  »ild  in 
*  ey ?ry  d^re^tlg^n  thfi  ro&A^  »»d?  \>y  the  b«0Moe,  M 
well  fis  S9)»is  ftld  4gps  of  H^eip,  Ti»*  WW»W  wfonw4 
them,  thst  hvt  <^  ftw  y^W  JigQ  thW  apipwlp  were 
nui;n9rp)i3  not  <wlj  h?r^  but  cvro  tp  ih^  »OUrew  of 
J?.#r!Qn'iriTer ;  if^A  of  Jgjq  tj^y  h*ye  4ui9ppe<ured^ 

%  the  ^ho(hm$^  l»AWe  feftrf^  of  gpipg  WWt  9f 
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the  mountains,  have  hunted  this  country  with  more 
activity,  and,  of  course,  driyen  the  bufialoe  from 
their  usual  haunts.  After  dinner  they  continued 
inclining  to  the  south  of  east,  through  an  open  level 
plain,  till  at  the  distance  of  twelve  miles  they 
reached  the  three  forks  of  Gallatin's  river.  On 
crossing  the  southerly  branch  they  fell  into  the 
bufialoe  road,  described  by  the  squaw,  which  led 
them  up  the  middle  branch  for  two  miles;  this 
branch  is  provided  with  immense  quantities  of 
beayer,  but  is  sufficiently-  navigable  for  small  ca^ 
noes,  by  unlading  at  the  worst  dams.  After  cros- 
sing they  went  on  a  mile  further,  and  encamped  at 
the  beginning  of  the  gap  in  the  mountain,  which 
here  forms  a  kind  of  semicircle,  through  which  the 
three  branches  of  the  river  pass«  Several  roads 
come  in  from  the  right  and  left,  all  tending  to  the 
gap.  A  little  snow  still  remains  on  a  naked  moun-* 
tain  to  the  eastward,  but  in  every  other  direction 
the  mountains  are  covered  with  great  quantities. 

Tuesday  15.  After  an  early  breakfast,  they  pur- 
sued the  buffaloe  road  over  a  low  gap  in  the  moun-' 
tain,  to  the  heads  of  the  eastern  fork  of  Gallatin's 
river,  near  which  they  had  encamped  la3t  evening, 
and  at  the  distance  of  six  miles  reached  the  top  of 
the  dividing  ridge,  which  separates  the  waters  of 
the  Missouri  and  the  Yellowstone;  and  on  descend-* 
ing  the  ridge,  they  struck  one  of  the  streams  of  the 
latter  river.  They  followed  its  course  through  an 
open  eonntry,  with  high  mountains  on  each  side, 
partially  covered  with  pine,  and  watered  by  several 
streams,  crowded  as  usual  with  beaver  dams.   Nine 
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niifes  from  the  i6p  of  fhe  indge,  tliey  reached  the 
Yeilo^^tcme  ibelf;  )ihottt  a  tntle  ahd  si  half  below 
i^Hete  it  is^dled  iVom  the  Hocky  ibornitainir.  It  nc^ 
appb^fisA;  tftat  this  cdmrnuntcaitoti  betWeeh  the  two 
Meti  Wy  ^'ott  inik  ekky.  trOn  tHe  bead  oT  itife 
]!\f  is^ouri  kt  its  Ihfeie  IfoHis  \o  thb  plieice,  b  a  disiaiicts 
olr  foHy*^ighl  Vtallc^;  the  greater  jj^^rt  <lf  which  to 
through  a  teVel  pfMii :  iiideed,  fttom  )hle  forks  of 
the  eastern  htkhi^  ofXikWkiin'a  rlvei-/which  is  thene 
havlg^l^le  f6V  smail  cMiofeft,  to  ttiid  pirt  cJF  thie  Yel- 
loVstone,  the  disltiii'c^  is  no  taoii^e  khkh  eighteen 
lilies,  i^itti  in  eicetteht  tbad  ovet  a  1iVg4i>  *y 
cfotiWlry,  Wfth  1^fi^  xir  fhcoiidtde^aMe  fi^%ht,  aha  do 
dil^cirft)^  ih  ^a^t)^.  They  hdltM  ^Irrtf^  hottra  to 
Yest  thefr  hof^ek/Und  ^^h  puVbuc^d  ttl«  liifffiMe  hmd 
iiloiig  the  Ib'^k  df  l^e  tfter <  Jklthbi^h  jttftt  ^ditfhg 
a  hrgh  I^Aowy  ita(iirAtaiir,  ^h«  VeHoWstc/iie  is  ahready 
^1)otA,  rapid,  Md  dde^  tite^tm,  bhe  hundred  arnd 
twenty  yki"^  ift  t^dth.  The  bottoin^  Ht  thfe  Kver 
are  hdrrbW  Si^ihih  ihe  inoniftkins,  thft  Wideh  to  the 
>x<eht  of  riealriy  f  Vo  milebtn  the  t^Iey  Wow^'tvfaere 
t^e'y  aif^e  occanidhally  oVeitio'tred/knd  tihe  soil  gives 
^dfiri3hdient  ib  cbttohwood,  Tose-^bufiheb,  hone^- 
sucklle,  fddh^s,  cohfhi6n  coaii^  grMs,  a  gpecies  of 
rye/afiflWch  pi^b&hctions  df  fti6idt  lands.  ^  tssLdh 
iide  ih(^se1tfw  'grdnnds  kte  booiiddia  b^^i^^Iafos 
of  coitse  j^kVd  ttti^  s^tid,  str^tclfili^  back  to 'the 
'f6ot  <$f  the  'nibtnifafns,  tind  'supplied  with  a  refj 
'^hbrt'grkto.  tht  inodntainsou  the  east 'side  of  the 
tfVer  ate  r«u^h  andWKy,  and  stiirrijtkm  great 
^qiiariiities  bif 'ftibw;  ahtt  tVo  'other  Hgt  -ttioti'y 
ti^buntains'may^be  disthi^sh^/otie  bearing  north 
fifteen  or  twenty  miles/ the  other  nearly  cast.  Tthey 
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xectiou;  is  aboujt  thirt]r-£.yie  jr^fs  wjjd^ ;  ps^  i/l  )fojs^ 
^ep  Client;  ij  sliijrtc*  by>9»?P  ,C9tj^l»yood  ^ 
willoyr  treef^^d,  li^e  th^  y,eUo]fr^|<y]^e  i^elf,  fe^mn 
to  |tboQp4  in  beav^*  Ji^^f  f^f^  ft  fbfi  pajone  of 
Shield's  river,  »C^r  one  of  th^  p^rty.  Immj^ifit^ly 
lielow  i$  aJirei^  gqadbu^aloe  road,  yrhxch  ohyipyjAj 
le^da  from  ijto  l^d^  tibroug^  fi  g^p  ii^  ^be  monntoi^^ 
Qver  ^o  4^e  twaj^ei?  qf  ^b^  Tlfi^poft^  They  passed 
ShUI4>  rij^Tf  ,and  ,f^  Ijhc.Qs  piUef  fufther,  aftejjr 
crossing  ;^  ]bfg^  ^9^J  bill^  .^cf^pped  in  a  loyfrjfot^ 
Jom^  i)efir,tfte,e3ft^raw5eof*.A9a|l,ci;ee;i.  Asjlbejr 
C9me  tbrQnj;^  ^he  fQpnnt^us^  ^y  h^d  m^  ^"f^ 
]>l)ic^  l^ef^,  and  a  nufqbqr  .qf  antelopes,  as  w/dl  a^ 
several  berds  of  elk,  of  betveeii  two  aQd  J^i^ri^e  bj^n* 
dred  in  /ium)i)er,  bi^$  :they  yri^xfi  ^^bl^  ^to  hiU  only  a 
^ngleeUK.    Tbe  i|e;xt  ,m(M;(HPg^ 

Wednesdfiirj  16^^  9  hpnter  ^^  df^pf^tched  ahead, 
,v^hile  tl^  paity  pqlljec^e^  ^J^p  straggling  ^orseSf 
They  ^^ev  p^pce^4^d  4of,P  tl^  )riyer,)Which  is  ,xery 
straight,  ajjid  bas  jtevju:^  ^i^l^fiif  qoyer^d  w;itb  cgt? 
4diivood  and  .wiUayr ;  bat  Xh^  ppjxld  not  ^procurje  ^ 
fingle«tree  large  enough  ffu'^cai^qe,  and  l?eiiig  .nn- 
filling  :tOftrost  altqgetli^  tp  ;S^in  )c;i)ioe^,  c^pt^iu 
-CUnke  pieefc^r^  gQlRg  ,9P  ^^til  f^ey  So^nA  some 
Aimber.  The  feet  qf  ><b/B  Ivm^,w;ei[e.no^  nearly 
worn  t9  the  quicjc,  p^rtic\ilarly  t^  hind  feet,  sq 
i^  th^y  were  abligc|d  tp  mftfte  a^for^  qf  ff)0Cc»siH 
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of  green  bu£Eal6e  skin,  which  relieved  them  very 
much  in  crossing  the  plains.     After  passing  a  bold 
creek  from  the  sonth,  of  twenty  yards  in  width, 
they  halted  for  dinner  on  an  island,  then  went  on 
till  at  night  they  encamped  near  the  entrance  of 
another  small  stream,  having  made  twenty *8ix  miles 
dnring  the  day.    They  saw  some  bear,  and  great 
numbers  of  antelopes  and  elks ;  but  the  soreness  of 
their  horses  feet  rendered  it  difficult  to  chase  them. 
One  of  the  men  caught  a  fish,  which  they  bad  not 
seen  before ;  it  was  eight  inches  long,  and  resem- 
bled a  trout  in  form^  but  its  mouth  was  like  that 
of  the  sturgeon,  and  it  had  a  red  streak  passing  on 
each  side  from  the  gills  to  the  tail.    In  the  plains 
were  but  few  plants  except  the  silkgrass,  the  wild 
indigo,  and  the  sunflower,  which  are  now  all  in 
bloom.    The  high  grounds  on  the  river  are  faced 
with  a  deep  freestone  rock,  of  a  hard,  sharp  grit, 
which  may  also  be  seen  in  perpendicular  strata 
throughout  the  plain. 

Thursday  17.  It  rained  during  the  night,  and  as 
the  party  had  no  covering  but  a  bufFaloe  skin,  they 
rose  drenched  with  water.  Pursuing  their  journey 
at  an  early  hour  over  the  point  of  a  ridge  and 
through  an  open  low  bottom,  reached,  at  the  dis- 
tance of  six  and  a  half  miles,  a  part  of  the  river 
where  two  large  creeks  enter  immediately  opposite 
to  each  other,  one  from  the  northwest,  the  other 
from  the  south  of  southwest.  These  captain  Clarke 
called  Riverfr-across.  Ten  miles  and  a  half  further 
they  halted  for  dinner  below  the  entranoe  of  a 
large  creek  on  the  northeast  side,  about  thirty 
^^rds  ill  width,  which  the^  named  Ott^r  iitsf. 
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Nearly  opposite  to  this  is  another^  to  which  thej 
^ve  the  name  of  Beaver  river.    The  waters  of 
both  are  of  a  milky  colour,  and  the  banks  well  sup- 
plied with  small  timber.  The  river  i^  now  becoming 
more  divided  by  islands,  and  a  number  of  small 
creeks  fall  in  on  both  sides.    The  largest  of  these  19 
about  seven  miles  from  the  Beaver  river,  and  enters 
on  the  right:  they  calledit  Bratton's  river,  from> 
one  of  the  men.    The  highlands  too  approach  the 
river  more  nearly  than  before ;  but  although  their 
sides  are  partially  supplied  with  pine  and  cedar, 
the  growth  is  too  small  for  canoes.    The  buffaloe 
is  beginning  to  be  more  abundant,  and  to-day, 
for  the  first  time  on  this  river,  they  saw  a  pelican ; 
but  deer  and  elk  are  now  more  scarce  than  before. 
In  one  of  the  low  bottoms  of  the  river  was  an  Indian 
fort,  which  seems  to  have^  been  built  during  the  last 
summer.  It  was  built  in  the  form  of  a  circle,  about 
fifty  feet  in  diameter,  five  feet  high,  and  formed  of 
logs,  lapping  over  each  other,  and  covered  on  the 
outside  with  bark  set  up  an  end.  The  entrance  also 
was  guarded  by  a  work  on  each  side  of  it,  facing 
the  river.  These  entrenchments,  the  squaw  informs 
us,  are  frequently  made  by  the  Minnetarees  and 
other  Indians  at  war  with  the  Shoshonees,  wheii 
pursued  by  their  enemies  on  horseliack.    After 
making  tbirty*tbree  miles  tiiey  encamped  near  a 
point  of  woods  in  the  narrow  bottom  of  the  river. 

Friday  18.  Before  setting  out  they  kUled  two 
buffaloe,  which  ventured  near  the  camp,  and  then 
pursued  their  route  over  the  ridges  of  the  highlands, 
so  as  to  avoid  the  bends  of  the  river,  which  now 
washes  the  feet  qf  the  hills.  Thp  face  of  the  country 
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ii  raugh  and  stMf,  mi  tawvod  jti^  im|9M»pp 
quatKtitM  of  the  priokly  pf  if «  l%e  Hirer  i$  «e»ipl]^ 
two  faumihreil  yardi  wide«  m|^  «9  U«i9)#  find  vHfe 
a  bed  of  QQfMM  giwr^l  Md  r^wd  «t«mi.  T)l«  «MR»^ 
aaaterialt  are  the  bas^s  #f  |ha  mtf  «a  ijk  big^  ItitQit- 
toma,nritli  a  wKture  of  darl^  hmwn  tmrUbk.  Tbe 
met  Mlla  ^ne  abou^  ^wp  bondred  fml  t^«  mei4 
itiU  faced  wilih  b  dark  fveeat^m  ifooi^i  f^i^l  ^l^e 
Muntiy  bacik  of  them  brokan  into  opeo  mvif^ 
plains.  Pine  is  the  .oid j  g»yf$b  of  i«a)Niita9a9»  bfik 
among  :tlse  amaller  plants  Wi^e  diitingsaWb^d  ihB 
poi|fle,  yeUow^  and  blaek  owcanUu  ^iob  Alie  uoi«r 
ripei  mid«f  an  .exceUent  BMrwat.  Ain^  «de;vea 
o'iclook  ft  amiAe  "was  deaoniedto  the  6.  Si.  j£«,  {toW»^«|a 
tke  tevniniaAion  of  tbe  Rocky  msmntoiM  i«ltoi4ii^ 
most  probaldjf  as  a  signal Jbty  tbe  Cmw  IndinWj  'Wh9 
bttve  mialaiken  nsfor  Aeir  .eneniesj  or  m  fruep^a  :ta 
trade  ifrikb  (them.  Xhe^  ooidd  juit»  homewr*  st0p  te 
ssoertain  tbe  trntfa  of  jdtis  coiyeotnre,  but  .rade  on^ 
and  after  passing  another  oM  Indkm  fort,  similjMr  to 
tiiaEt  seen  ymteisday,  Jia]*ad:|fi»r*tbe  night  on  asnMtt 
island,  jtiirevtyHsix  mflea  frKini  'their  oamp  :i^  lant 
evening. 

tGne  )of  .'tbe  Jmnters,  in  altemplii^Tto  ni<»ttt  hif 
baese,  after  afaooting  a  deer,  fisM.x>nm  small  piece  of 
timber,  .whidi  ran  nearly  <tmo  anches  into  tbe  aiusH- 
aular  tpart  of ^ie  thi^.  kjhe  twound  ir»s  ^ery  fsdnr- 
fiil;.and  ^were  it  not  for/lhoir  great lanviety  to  reatzli 
•he  United ^Statesthisjeaaan, ibe. party wonld^iave 
aemained.tpUfhe^aSiCwied:  but  the  time  was  too 
preoioi^  to  wait.  The  gentlest  and  strongest  :bou^ 
was  ther^ore  selected,  and  a  jovt  jof  iitter  formed^ 
in  snch  a  manner  -as  to  enable  tbe  sick  i^an  to  lie 
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iMrVf  at  Ml  lengtii.  Thej  then  proceeded  ($efttly# 
nwA  at  the  distiTiee  eft  two  tiities  paistd  a  river  en- 
lertn^  f tiMi  lAe  southeast  snLe,  ai)oiit  forty  yards 
wide)  and  eklled  by  the  bdians  Itchk^]q[iearja,  mt 
Rose  tiver ;  a  aame  which  it  deiei vn^  ate  well  from 
ka  t^eaaty  as  fMtii  the  roses  Whiieh  vre  saw  budding 
to«  i«s  b<>vde¥s.  Sooto  after  they  jessed  another  Indiaa 
Ifort  ^n  an  tsla^,  aad  after  ittakmg  mat  ndles, 
•halted  to  let  Ihfe  horbes  grase,  aard  sent  out  a  hmater 
to  leoh  for  ({mber  to  4aake  a  dMoe,  and  pracnre,  if 
possible,  some  witd  ^a^er>  to  mafee  a  fioaltioe  for 
^ib^n's  fhi^h,  whteh  was  now  etce^nglj  pain- 
4faA,  te  eouBeqiMtfiee  of  his  constvaiaevt  position.   He 
vetHraed,  howeter,  %i4thout  beting  able  to  And  either; 
iMft  bMUfbt  back  it  wo  bttchs,  and  had  had  a  eoH^ 
test  with  two  White  bears,  who  had  chiMed  hmuL; 
4mt  beitog  «ft  horseback  he  escaped,  after  woQiNKn^ 
both  ^  them,  "fhefre  kre  great  quanlMiei  of  cunanto 
4a  tite  ffMns,  biitalmoA  every  blade  of  gnnss,  for 
teMy  utiles,  has  b^n  destroyed  by  iimmense  ^swams 
'<rf*  grasshofi^eni,  who  appear  to  be  ascendiag  the 
•ri^er.    After  taking  ^Mne  refreshment*  Aej  pro- 
Hseeded,  and  Ibund  ftat  the  hSSs  became  lowvr  on 
*be4h  4des ;  those  en  the  light  overhanging  tfaeish- 
▼«  rii  dtffs'Of  a  daritiidi  yellow  eaith,  afud  the  bet- 
^ms  widening  to  several  miles  in^sxtent.  The  tim- 
ber too,  though  chiefly  oottonwood,  is  Jwcoming 
large. 

^fy  had 'not  gone  ibr  when  Gibson's  wound' be^ 

•eifttie  ao  violently  paiaftil,  IhM  he  could  no  longer 

relnaiti  ^n  horsMMick.    'Hewas^tiierefm^e  Idft  with 

two  men  nnder  the  -shalde  of  a  tree,  while  captain 

Clayke  went  on  to'se^k  for  some  timber.    At  4ba 
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distance' of  eighteen  miles  from  his  camp  of  last 
night  he  halted,  near  a  thick  groye  of  trees,  some 
of  which  were  large  enough  for  small  canoes,  and 
then  searched  all  the  adjacent  country  till  eyehr 
ing^  when  Gibson  was  bf  ought  on  to  the  camp^  Xhe 
game  of  to-day  consisted  of  dix  deer,  seven  elk,  and 
an  antelope.  The  smoke  which  bad  been  seen  on  the 
17th»  was  again  distinguished  this  afternoon,  and 
one  of  the  party  reported  that  he  had  observed  an 
Indian  on  the  highlands  on  the  opposite  side  of  the 
river.   The  next  morning  at  daylight^    • 

Sonday  20,  two  good  judges  of  timber  were^aent 
down  the  river,  in  quest  of  lumber,  but  returned 
without  being  able  to  find  any  trees  larger  than 
those  near  the  camp^  nor  could  they  procure  any 
for  axe-handles  except  chokecherry.  Captain  Clarke^ 
determined  therefore  to  make  two  canoes,  which 
being  lashed  together,  might  be  sufficient  to  convey 
the  party  down  the  river,  while  a  few  men  might 
lead  the  horses  to  the  Mandan  nation.  Three  axes 
were  now  sharpened  with  a  file,  and  some  of  the 
men  proceeded  to  cut  down  two  of  the  largest  trees, 
on  which  they  worked  till  night.  The  rest  of  the 
party  were  occupied  in  dressing  skins  for  clothes^ 
or  in  hunting,  in  which  they  were  so  fortunate  aa  to 
procure  a  deer,  two  bufifaloe  and  an  elk.  The  horses 
being  much  fatigued,  they  were  turned  out  to  rest 
for  a  few  days;  but  in  the  morning, 

Monday  2 1 ,  twenty-^our  of  them  were  missing. 
Three  hunters  were  sent  in  different  directions  to 
look  for  them,  but  all  returned  unsuccessful ;  and 
it  now  seemed  probable,  that  the  Indians,  who  had 
made  the  smok^  a  few  days  since,  had  stolen  the 
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horses.  In  the  meantime  the  men  worked  so  diln 
{gently  on  the  canoes^  that  one  of  them  was  nearly 
completed.  Late  in  the  evenings  a  very  black  cloud, 
accompanied  with  thunder  and  lightning,  rose  from 
the  southeast,  and  rendered  the  weather  extremely 
warm  and  disagreeable*  The  wind  too  was  very 
high,  but  shifted  towards  morning, 

Tuesday  22,  to  the  northeast,  and  became  mo* 
derately  cool.  Three  men  were  now  despatched  in 
quest  of  the  horses,  but  they  came  back  without 
being  able  to  discover  even  a  track,  the  plains  be* 
ing  so  hard  and  dry  that  the  foot  makes  no  impres* 
sion.  This  confirms  the  suspicion  of  their  being 
stolen  by  the  Indians,  who  would .  probably  take 
them  across  the  plains,  to  avoid  being  pursued  by 
their  tra<$es;  besides,  the  improbability  of  their 
voluntarily  leaving  the  rushes  and  grass  of  the  river 
bottoms,  to  go  on  to  the  plains,  where  they  could 
find  nothing  but  a  short  grass.  Four  men  were 
again  sent  out  with  orders  to  encircle  the  camp  for 
a  great  distance  round,  but  they  too  returned  with 
uo  better  success  than  those  who  had  preceded 
them.    The  search  was  resumed  in  the  morning, 

Wednesday  23,  and  a  piece  of  a  robe  and  a  moc- 
cadn  were  discovered  not  far  from  the  camp.  The 
moccasin  was  worn  out  in  the  sole,  and  yet  wet, 
•and  had  every  appearance  of  having  been  left  but 
a  few  hours^  before.  This  sign  was  conclusive,  that 
the  Indians  bad  taken  our  horses,  and  were  still 
prowling  about  for  the  remainder,  who  fortunately 
escaped  last  night,  by  being  in  a  small  prairie,  sur* 
rounded  by  thick  timber.   At  Jeng^  Labiche,  who 

VOL.  II.  '    3  p 
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is  one  of  the  best  trsefcersy  returned  from  a  rery 
ivide  circuity  and  infonDed  captain  Clarke  that  he 
had  traced  the  tracks  of  the  horseij  which  were* 
bending  their  courte  rather  down  the  river  towatda 
the  open  plains^  and -from  the  tracks  going  very  ra^ 
pidly.  All  hopee^  of /recovering  them  was  abandcMied^ 
The  Indians  are  not  the  only  plnnderers^who  snr* 
round  the  camps  for*  last  night  thfe  woWes  or  dogs 
stole  the  greater  part  of  the  dried  meat  from  the 
scafibld.   The  woli^es^  which  constantly  attend  the 
bufihloe^  are  here  in  great  numbers,  fiir  this  aeems 
to^  be  the  comsiencement-of  thobuflbloe  coimtry^ 
Beside?  them  are  seen  antelopea,  pidgeons,  dovesi 
hawks,  ravens,    crows^    larks,    sparrowsi.  eugle»i 
bank-martinsy  Ac.  Ac;  great  numbers  of  geese^ 
too,  which  raise  their  young  on  this  river,  have 
passed'  the  camp^    The  country  its^f  consists  of 
beautifuMevel  plains,  but  the^soil4»thi<i^ad«tonyk 
and' both  plains  and  low- grounds  are  covered  with 
great  quantities  of  prickly  pear< 

At  noon  the  two  canoes  were  fintsbed;  They  are 
twenty-height  fiset^oug,  siisteen  or  eighteen  inches 
deepi  and*  from  si«:teen  t^twenty-^fonr- inches  wide; 
and^  being  lashed' together,  every*thitlg  was  pre- 
pared for  sMiting  out  to-morrow,  Gihien'harvllig'now 
recovered*  Sergeant  Pry  or  was  now  direeted:>  with 
Shannon  and*.  Windsor  to  take  our  hones  to  the 
Mandans,  and>  if  he  (bund  that  Mr«  Henry  was  on 
the  Assiniboin  river,  togothitber  and'^ddivor  him 
a  letter,  the  obj  eet^  of<  w4iich  was  to  pvovaU  ^  on- the 
most ^istinguished^chieft  of  thp  Sioux  to  aecompauy 
him  .to*  Washington* 
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CHAPTER  S:\TH. 

Caplaio  Clarke  proceeds  with  his  party  down  the  river — description  of  am 
fndteo  lAdse—iersMUit  Pryor  arri?es  wHh  the  hurtet  k^  by  the  parfy, 
when  theycmhaited  fa  their  camies— his  MiodHy  in  biriagtag  them  on«- 
lenarliable  roclc  discovered  by  captain  CWIlc,  and  the  beanty  of  the  pro* 
spect  from  the  somrait-^they  contiaoe  their  route  down  'the  rfver,  of  wifl<Jh 
a  particular  deKriptioo  Is  gi^eo,  as  ireO  hs  of  «ib  manmnnagxmiMry-^ 
Tdlowstoiie  and  Bighorn  river  compared — great  quaotities  of  game  found 
on  the  ban&i  of  tlie  riven — immense  herds  of  boffhloe — flerceoem  of  the 
wirite  besr*->eBcamp  at  the  janetioR  of  the  Tcllo4ra(6iie  Imd  Missoftrl-^a 
fconal  a^Uiae  g|iven  of  TcUowitoiie  river,  coaipKhcwtiag  the  shoals— its 
entrance  recommended  for  the  formation  of  a  trading  establishment — the 
snibrfop  of  the  party  from  the  moschetoes — iergeant  Pryor,  who,  with  a 
dafadunent  oT  tiie  paity,  was  to  have  ,broa|^  on  ihe  horses,  avmet,  a^d 
reports  tint  they  were  ail  stolen  by  the  lndiao»— deprived  of  these  animals, 
tb^y  form  for  themselves  Indian  canoes  of  the  skins  of  beasts,  and  of  curious 
stmotwe,  with  whichslhey  descend  the  riveip  over  liie  most  diflknlt  ilioalBaftd 
daagerdos  rapids^meet  with  two  white  taieo  unexpectedly,  from  fvbom 
they  procure  intelligence  of  the  Indians  formerly  visited  hy  the  poirty. 

Thursday,  July  94.  THE  canoes  wei^  Ibadei, 
dnd  sergeant  Pryor  and  his  party  set  out,  with  ordeirs 
to  proceed  down  to  the  entrance  of  the  Bighorn 
river,  which  was  supposed  to  be  at  no  great  dis- 
tance, and  where  they  shoDid  be  taken  in  the  boats 
across  the  Y ellowstone^  Ai  ^ght  o'clock  captain 
Clarke  embarked  in  thelittte  flotilla,  itnd  piroceeded 
on  very  steadily  down  the  river,  ^vhich  conttpmfes 
to  be  about  two  huhdred  yards  wide,^nd  contains 
a  number  of  islands,  some  of  Which  are  stippK^ 
with  a  small  growth  6(  timber.  At  the  distance  of 
a  mile  from  the  camp,  the  river  passes  under  a;  hi^h 
bluff  for  about  twetity-three  miles,  when  the  bbt* 
toms  widen  on  both  side!.  At  the  di^talice  of  twenty- 
nine  miles  a  river  falls  iil  from'  the  south,  f  his  wis 
ih^  liyer  sppposed  to  be  the  Bighorn;  but  afteN 
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wardfl^  when  the  Bighorn  was  founds  the  name  of 
Clarke's  fork  was  given  to  this  stream.  It  is  a  bold 
river,  one  hundred  and  fifty  yards  wide  at  the  en- 
trance,  but  a  short  distance  above  is  contracted  to 
a  hundred  yards.  The  water  is  of  a  light  muddy 
colour,  and  much  colder  than  that  of  the  Yellow- 
stone, and  its  general  course  is  south  and  east  of  the 
Rocky  mountains.  There  is  a  small  island  situated 
immediately  at  the  entrance ;  and  this  or  the  adj<Htt- 
ing  main  land  would  form  a  very  good  position  for 
a  fort.  The  country  most  frequented  by  the  beaver 
begips  here,  and  that  which  lies  between  this  river 
and  the  Yellowstone  is,  perhaps,  the  best  district  for 
the  hunters  of  that  animal.  About  a  mile  before 
reaching  this  river  there  is  a  ripple  in  the  Yellow- 
stone, on  passing  which  tiie  canoes  took  in  some 
water.  The  party  therefore  landed  to  bail  the  boatfi, 
and  then  proceeded  six  miles  further,  to  a  large 
island,  where  they  halted,  for  the  purpose  of  wait- 
ing for  sergeant  Pryor.  It  is  a  beautiful  spot,  with 
a  rich  soil,  covered  with  wild  rye,  and  a  species  of 
grass  like  the  blu&pgrass,  and  some  of  another  kind, 
which  the  Indians  wear  in  plaits  round  the  neck,  on 
account  of  a  strong  scent  resembling  that  of  the 
vanilla.  There  is  also  a  thin  growth  of  cottonwood 
scattered  over  the  island.  In  the  centre  is  a  large 
Indian  lodge,  which  seems  to  have  been  built  dur- 
ing the  last  summer.  It  is  in  the  form  of  a  cone, 
sixty  feet  in  diameter  at  the  base,  composed  of 
twenty  poles,  each  forty-five  feet  long,  and  two  and 
a  half  in  circumference,  and  the  whole  structure 
covered  with  busheiB.  The  interior  was  curiously 
proamented.  Ou  the  tops  pf  the  poles  were  feathers 
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of  eagles^  and  circular  pieces  of  wood,  >vith  sticks 
across  them  in  the  form  of  a  girdle :  from  the  cen- 
tre wag  suspended  a  stuffed  bufialoe  skin :  on  the 
side  fronting  the  door  was  hung  a  cedar  bush :  on 
one  side  of  the  lodge  a  bnffaloe's  head ;  on  the  other 
several  pieces  of  wood  stuck  in  the  ground.    From 
its  whole  appearance,  it  was  more  like  a  lodge  for 
holding  councils,  than  an  ordinary  dwelling-house. 
Sergeant  Pryor  not  having  yet  arrived,  they  went 
on  about  fifteen  and  a  half  miles  further,  to  a  small 
creek  on  the  right,  to  which  they  gave  the  name 
of  Horse  creek,  and  just  below  it  overtook  sergeant 
Pryor  with  the  horses.  He  had  found  it  almost  im- 
possible, with  two  men,  to  drive  on  the  remaining 
horses;  for  as  soon  as  they  discovered  a  herd  of  buf- 
ialoe, the  loose  horses,  having  been  trained  by  the 
Indians  to  hunt,  immediately  set  off  in  purcfuit  of 
them,  and  surrounded  the  buffaloe  herd  with  almost 
as  much  skill  as  their  riders  could  have  done.     At 
last  he  was  obliged  to  send  one  horseman  forward, 
and  drive  all  the  buffaloe  from  the  route.  The  horses 
were  here  driven  across^  and  sergeant  Pryor  again 
proceeded,  with  an  additional  man  to  his  party. 
The  river  is  now  much  more  deep  and  navigable, 
and  the  current  more  regular  than  above  Clarke's 
fork,  and  although  much  divided  by  well-wooded 
islands,  when  collected,  the  stream  is  between  two 
and  three  hundred  feet  in  width.     Along  its  banks 
are  some  beaver,  and  an  immense  number  of  deer, 
elk,  and  buffaloe.     Towards  night  they  passed  a 
creek  from  the  southeast,  thirty-five  yards  wide, 
which  they  called  Pryor's  creek;  half  a  mile  below 
which  they  encamped,  after  making  sixty-niqe  qnd 
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e  half  miles  dnf  ing  the  day.    At  sM^se  tte  ustt 
moral  D^, 

Friday  25,  t^ey  reramed  tiietr  ^efsige,  tod 
passed  a  nvmber  of  softtK  islMfls  and  MiaU  «fertfBnis» 
and  oocaaoMll}r;hi^h  bluflRi,  {composed  <tf  n  yid* 
low  gritty  stone.  A  -storm  of  rain  and  hij^h  soath* 
west  wind  ioon  wertoffk  them,  and  oUi|(ed  them  to 
land  Md  form  a  sort  of  log  hipt,  £iBTO»ed  v^Sth  deer 
skins.  As  soon  as  it  ceased  Ihey  prooeedttd^  and 
about  four  o'clock,  after  having  made  foityrnine 
miles,  captain  Clarke  landed  to  €xamino  a  very  re- 
markable rock,  situated  in  ati  extensive  bottom  on 
the  right,  about  two  l^uiidred  and  fifty  paces  from 
the  idiore.  It  is  nearly  two  hundred  paces  in  eil'- 
eumference,  two  hundred  fee^  hi^^  and  HecessiUe 
only  from  the  northeast,  the  othe^  sides  being  i| 
perpendieular  cliff  of  a  light  coloured  f^f^  stone. 
The  soil  of  the  top  is  ftveor  silt  feet  deep,  of  li  good 
quality,  and  covered  wil^  short  grass.  The  Indians 
have  carved  the  figures  of  animals  and  other  objects 
on  the  sides  of  the  rock,  and  on  the  top  are  raised 
two  piles  of  stones.  From  this  height  the  eye 
ranged  over  a  large  extent  of  variegated  country : 
on  tiie  southwest  the  Rocky  mountains  covered  with 
snow ;  a  low  mountaih>  about  forty  miles  distant, 
bearing  south  15  degrees  east,  and  in  a  direction 
north  55  degrees  west;  and  tt  the  distance  of 
thirty-five  miles,  the  southern  extremity  of  what 
are  called  the  Littlejiirolf  mountains.  The  low 
grounds  of  the  river  extend  nearly  six  miles  to  the 
southward,  when  they  rise  into  plains  reaching  to 
the  mountains,  and  watered  with  a  large  creek, 
while  at  some  distance  below  a  range  of  highlai^d. 


o^rered'  i»itb  fAUCg  rtretehes  on  both  sides  of  the. 
ihvet  tn  a  direction  north  bxxA  south.  The  north  side 
of  the  riyer»  fo^  some  di^tance^  is«  surrounded  by, 
jntting  romantic  cliffs:  these  are  8tt?cee;ded  byv 
mg^ed'  hiU8>  beyond  which  the  plains  are  agaiii< 
cqien  and  extensive^,  and  the  whole  oonntry  is  en* 
livoied  by  herds  of  buffaloe^^elk  and  wolves.  After 
enjojing  the  prospect  from  this  rock*  to  which  cap- 
tain Clarke  gave  the  name  of  Pompey's  PilUr,  he 
deaeended,  and  continued  his  oourse.  At  the  di$^ 
trace  of  siac  or  seven  miles,  he  stopped  to  get  two 
btghoms,  which  were  riiot  from  the  boat ;  and  while 
on.  shore,  saw  in  the  face  of  the  cliff  on  the  left^^ 
about  twenty  feet  above  the  water,  the  fragment  dF 
a  rib'  of  a  fish,  three  feet  long,  and  nearly  three 
mclies. round,  incrusted  in  the  rock,  itself^  and  though 
naitber  decayed  nor  petrified  is  very  rotten.  Aftec 
making  fifty-eight:  miles  they  reached  the  en* 
tmnoe  of  a  stream  on^the  right,  about  twenty-two 
yards  wide,  and  udnch  discharges  a  great  quantity 
of.  muddy  wtater*  Here  they  encamped  rather  earlier 
thaiiiusuali  on  account  of  a  heavy  squally  accomT 
paniedj  with  some  rain^    Early,  next  morning, 

Saturday  26^  they  proceeded^  The  river  is  now 
much  divided  by  stony  islands  and  bars;  but  the 
current,  though  swift,  is  regular,  and  there  are 
many  very  handsome  idaods^.  coveredtiyith  cotton^ 
wood.  On  .the  Uft  sborei.tbe.botto^^a  are  very  ex? 
tsnnve;  the.  right!  bank Js. formed. of  high  cliffs'of 
a.whitith  gritty  stone;  and  beyond  them,  the  counr 
try,  on  botk sides,  is  diversified  with  vfaving.pjaios^ 
covered  iwith  pine.  Al  the  distance  of  ten  miles  is  a 
large  creek  on  the  ri^ht,  about  fprtiryardsin  widtl^ 
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but  containing  very  little  water ;  and  in  the  courser 
of  the  daj^  two  smaller  streams  on  the  left,  and  a 
fourth  on  the  right.  At  length,  after  coming  srxty 
two  miles,  they  landed  at  the  entrance  of  the  Big^. 
horn  riyer ;  but  finding  the  point  between  the  two 
composed  of  soft  mud  and  sand,  and  liable  to  be 
overfiowe4>  they  ascended  the  Bighorn  for  half  a 
mile,  then  crossed,  and  formed  a  camp  on  its  lower 
side.  Captain  Clarke  then  walked  up  the  river.  At 
the  distance  of  seven  miles,  a  creek,  twenty  yards 
^  lirhle,  which  from  the  colour  of  the  water  he  called 
Muddy  creek,  falls  in  on  the  northeast,  and  a  few 
miles  further,  the  river  bends  to  the  east  of  souths . 
The  bottoms  of  the  river  are  extensive,  an^  sop- 
plied  chiefly  with   cottonwood  trees,  variegated 
with  great  quantities  of  rosebushes.   The  current  is 
regular  and  rapid;  and,  like  the  Missouri,  con- 
stantly changes,  so  as  to  wash  away  the  banks  on 
one  side,  leaving  sandbars  on  the  other.    Its  bed 
contains  much  less  of  the  large  gravel  than  that  of 
the  Yellowstone,  and  its  water  is  more  muddy,  and 
of  a  brownish  colour,  while  the  Yellowstone  has  a 
lighter  tint.    At  the  junction,  the  two  rivers  are 
nearly  equal  in  breadth,  extending  from  two  hun- 
dred to  two  hundred  and  twenty  yards;  but  the 
Yellowstone  contains  mudi  more  water,  being  ten 
or  twelve  feet  deep,  while  the  depth  of  the  Bighorn 
varies  from  five  to  seven  feet    This  is  the  river, 
which  had  been  described  by  the  Indians  as  rising 
in  the  Rocky  mountains,  near  the  Yellowstone,  and 
the  sources  of  the  river  Platte,  and  then  finds  its 
way  through  the  Cote  Noir,  and  the  eastern  range 
of  the  Kooky  mountain*.    In  its  long  course  it  re- 
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6eiv68  tVP  larg^  Pivecs,  one  from  the  north,  and  the 
otiior  fmm  the  south,  and  bein^  unobrtructed  by 
fol)s,  is  navigable  in  canoes  for  a  great  distance, 
tbiough  a  fine  rich  open  conntrj,  supplied  with  a 
great  quantity  of  timber,  inhabited  by  beaver,  and 
by  numevous  species  of  animals,  among  which  are 
those  fsom  which  it  dexives  the  name  of  Bighorn. 
T^ere  are  no  permanent  settlements  near  it;  but 
the  whole  country,  which  it  waters,  is  occasionally 
visited  by  roving  bands  of  hunters  from  the  Crow 
tribe,  the  Paunch,  a  band  of  Crows,  and  the  Casta- 
hana,  a  small  band  of  Snake  Indians. 

Sunday  27.  They  again  set  out  very  early,  and 
on  leaving  the  Bighorn,  took  a  last  look  at  the 
Bocky  mountains,  which  had  been  constantly  in 
view  from  the  1st  of  May.  The  river  now  widens 
to  the  extent  of  from  four  to  six  hundred  yards,  is 
aiach  divided  by  islands  and  sand-bars,  its  banks 
generally  Ipw  and  falling  in,  and  resembles  the 
Mteonri  in  many  particulars;  but  its  islands  are 
more  mimecous,  its  waters  less  muddy,  and  the  curr 
lent  more  rapid.  The  water  too  is  of  a  yellowish 
Brhitt,  and  the  round  stones,  which  form  the  bars 
ahovethe  Big^cn,  have  given  place  to  gravel.  On 
the  left  side  the  river  jrjuns  under  cliffii  of  lighti 
ioftf  gritty  stone,  varying  ii^  height  from  seventy 
In  a  hundred  feet,  behind  which  are  level  and  ex-r 
ten^ve  plains.  On  the  right  side  of  the  river  are 
low  extensive  bottoms,  bordered  with  cottonwood, 
various  specie  of  willow,  rose-bushes,  grape-vines,  ^ 
tiie  redberry  or  bufialoe-grease  bushes,  and  a  spe- 
ciea  of  somach;  to  these  succeed  high  grounds  sup* 
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plied  with  pine,  and  still  further  <m  are  leyel  plaiM. 
Throughout  the  country  are  vast  quantities  of  buf- 
faloe,  which,  as  this  is  the  running  season^  keep  a 
continued  bellowing.  Large  herds  of  elk  also  are 
lying  in  every  point,  and  are  so  gentle  that  they 
may  be  approached  within  twenty  paces  without 
being  alarmed.  Several .  beaver  were  seen  in  the 
course  of  the  day ;  indeed,  there  is  a  greater  ap- 
pearance of  those  animals  than  there  was  above  the 
Bighorn.  Deer,  however,  are  by  no  means  abun- 
dant, and  the  antelopes,  as  well  as  the  bighorns  are 
^  scarce. 

Tifteen  miles  from^the  Bighorn  river  they  passed 
a  large  dry  creek  on  the  left,  to  which  they  gave 
the  name  of  Elk  creek,  and  halted  for  breakfast 
about  three  miles  further,  at  the  entrance  of  Wind- 
sor's river,  a  stream  from  the  left,  which  thongb  fi& 
ty  yards  wide,  contains  scarcely  any  water.  Forty- 
eight  miles  from  the  Bighorn  is  a  large  bed  of  a 
*  stream  sixty  yards  wide,  but  with  very  little  water. 
They  called  it  Labiche's  river.  Several  other  smaller 
streams,  or  rather  beds  of  creeks,  were  passed  in  the 
course  of  the  day,  and  after  coming  eighty  and  a 
half  miles,  they  enpamped  on  a.  large  ialaad.  At 
daylight  the  next  morning, 

Monday  28,  they  proceeded  down  the  smooth 
gentle  current,  passing  by  a  number  of  islands  and 
several  creeks,  which  are  now  dry.  These  are,  in- 
deed, more  like  torrents;  and,  like  the  dry  brooks 
of  the  Missouri,  merely  serve  to  carry  off  the  vast 
quantities  of  water .  w^idi  fall  in  the  plains,  and 
bring  them  also  a  great  deal  of  mud,  which  contri- 
butes to  the  muddinm  of  the  Yellowstone.    The 
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SMst  dtsttngQished  of  these  are  at  the  distance  of 
six  miles^  a  creek  of  eighty  ykrds  in  width,  from 
the  northwest,  and  called  by  the  Indians,  Little  wolf 
riTcr,  twenty-nine  miles  lower  another  on  the  left, 
seventy  yards  in  width,  which  they  call  Table 
creeh,  from  several  mounds  in  the  plains  to  the 
northwest,  the  tops  of  which  resemble  a  table.  Four 
miles  further  a  stream  of  more  imp<Hrtance  enters 
behind  an  island  from  the  south.  It  is  about  one 
hundred  yards  in  width,  with  a  bdd  current  of 
muddy  water,  and  is  probably  the  river  called  by 
the  Indians  the  Little  Bighorn,  and  another  stream 
on  the  right,  twenty-five  yards  wide,  the  Indian 
name  of  which  is  Mashaskap.^  Nearly  opposite  to 
this  creek  they  encamped  after  making  seventy- 
three  miles.  The  river  during  part  of  the  jroute  is 
confined  by  clijBs,  which  on  the  right  are  of  a  soft, 
yellowish,  gritty  rpck,  while  those  on  the  left  are 
harder,  and  of  a  lighter  colour.  In  some  of  these 
clifis  were  several  stratas  of  coal,  of  difierent  thick- 
ness and  heights  above  the  water ;  but,  like  that  of 
the  Missouri,  is  of  an  inferior  quality. 

Tuesday  39.  During  the  night  there  was  a  storm 
of  thunder  and  lightning,  with  some  rain,^  a  high 
northeast  wind,  which  continued  during  the  mor- 
ning, and  prevented  the  party  from  making  more 
than  forty-one  miles.  The  country  resembles  that 
passed  yesterday :  the  dry  beds  of  rivers  continue, 
and  large  quantities  of  coal  are  seen  in  the  sides  of 
the  cliffii.  The  river  itself  is  now  between  five  hun* 
dred  yards  and  half  a  mile  in  width,  and  has  more 
sand  and  bars  of  gravel  than  above.  The  beaver 
are  in  great  numbers;  and  in  the  course  of  the  day 
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some  catfish  and  a  toft-shelled  ttirtle  were  )»r6- 
curcfd.  In  the  evenittj^  they  encani)>^d  on  the  leftt 
opposite  to  the  entrance  of  a  stream «  tailed  by  th^ 
Indians  Lateka^  or  Tongue  riv^r.  lliis  streato  tUM 
in  the  Cote  Noih  ^nA  is  ibrnled  of  t\li^  braiMfeli«S> 
one  having  its  sources  with  HM  headu  of  the  dmy^' 
enne,  the  other  with  one  of  the  branches  of  the  Blj^- 
horn.  It  his  a  very  wide  bed,  and  a  chaikiM  of 
water  a  hundred  aiid  fifty  yards  Wide';  \M\  t1k« 
water  is  of  a  light  browh  colouir.  Very  itaudtily,  add 
nearly  milk- warm;  It  is  shallow,  an^  its  traptd  clkr- 
rent  throws  out  great  <j[uitititi'es  of  mud  a^  sota^ 
coarse  gravel.  Near  the  moAlh  is  4  UVg^  pM|M)i)r- 
tion  of  timber ;  but  the  Wai'mth  of  th«  wtiter  wottld 
aeetai  to  indicate,  that  the  icountry  thiV)bgh  Which  it 
passed  Was  opeA  and  wiMout  AikAt. 

Wednesday  30.  They  s^et  out  at  an  early  hour« 
and  aftetr  ^assin^,  at  the  distance  of  twelve  ttiles^ 
the  bed  of  a  river  one  hiandred  ^ards  Wide,  hit\ 
nearly  dry  at  present,  reached,  two  nfiifes  below  it, 
a  succteMsioh  of  bad  shoals,  Thtetrspersed  With  a  hard, 
dark  brown,  gritty  r6ck,  extending  for  «ix  milesi 
the  la^  6f  Which 'Stretches  nfearly  acroiss  the  river, 
and  has  a  descent  off  about  three  feet.  At  this  place 
they  were  obliged  to  let  the  candes  down  with  the 
hand,  for  fear  of  their  splitting  on  a  concealed  rock ; 
thotigh  when  the  shoals  are  known,  a  large  cftnoe 
could  with  safety  pass  through  the  Worst  of  thefti. 
This  is  the  most  difficult  part  of  the  whole  \  ellbw- 
stone  river,  and  was  called  the  BufiTaloe  shoal,  from 
the  circumstance  of  one  d  those  animals  beii^ 
found  in  them.  The  neighbouring  cliffs  on  the  right 
are  about  oife  hundred  feet  high ;  on  the  left  the 
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cmnitry  is  low^  biit  gtadually  rises^  and  A  flemfe  f}i«^ 
tance  from  the  shore  present  the  first  appedrance  of 
bun^t  b111i>  "vvhich  have  be«n  tieen  on  the  Yellow- 
rtotae.  Btehiw  th«  Buffatoe  dhoaIs>  the  river  is  con^ 
frke^  to  Ihe  widtfa^  6f  three  or  four  hundred  ykrds^ 
the  islands  less  numeiroUs>  anii  a  few  scattering  trees 
611I7  are  been,  either  on  Itt  bsuks  or  on  the  htgh-^ 
landi :  twenty  miles  fl^om  those  shoals  is  a  k-apidj 
caused  by  a  ntLmber  of  rocks  strewed  ov^r  the  Hver  9 
Imt  ihouj^h  the  waves  are  high,  there  is  a  very  good 
channel  on  the  left,  which  retaders  the  passage  se« 
cure.  There  wft  a  bear  standing  on  otafe  of  these 
rocks^  which  dccasiotoed  the  name  of  th^  Bear  ra« 
l^iA.  As  Ithey  were  descending  this  rapid,  a  violent 
storm  from  the  nofrthwtsat  obl%^  them  to  take  re^ 
liige  in  ^n  ^d  indrati  lodge,  near  the  mRcmth  of  a 
river  Oft  the  left,  which  has  lately  been  very  faigh^ 
has  widened  to  Are  distiance  of  a  quarter  of  a  laiie^ 
btttthot^  1its|iresent  channel  is  eighty-^ight  yards 
wide,  there  is  not  wore  Walter  in  it  than  would  easily 
(Mias  throQf  h  a  bole  of  afn  iiich  in  diameter.  It  was 
called  York's  dry  riven  As  Men  «s  the  raini  and 
wind  bad  abated,  ihey  resarored  tl^ir  jotrm^y,  and 
at  seven  miles  •  eiicam|i»ed  under  a  spreading  >cotton^ 
wood  tree  on  the  left  side,  after  making  forty-eiglit 
miles.  Amile  and  a  half  above,  on  theopposHe  side^ 
is  a  river,  contaiiAng  <nie  hnkidred  yards  width  of 
water,  though  the  hed  itself  is  much  Wider.  Tha 
water  is  very  nmddy,  and,  like  its  banks,  of  a  dark 
brown  colour,  its  ctiiTcfnt  throws  out  great  <juan^ 
^ties  of  red  stones;  and  this  circnmstatice,  with  the 
arppearance  of  the  distant  hills,  iiiduced  oaptoin 
Clarke  to  caU  it  the  Redstone,  which  he  afterwards 
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found  to  be  the  meaning  of  the  Indian  name^ 
Wahasah. 

Saturday  3L  Daring  the  whole  night  the  biif- 
faloe  were  prowling  aboat  the  camp^  and  excited 
much  alarm,  lest  in  crossing  the  riyer  they  should 
tread  on  the  lioats  and  split  them  to  pieces.  They 
set  out,  as  usual,  and  at  the  distance  of  two  milea 
passed  a  rapid  of  no  great  danger,  which  they- 
called  Wolf  rapid,  from  seeing  a  wolf  in  them.  At 
this  place  commences  a  range  of  highlands.  These 
highlands  have  no  timber,  and  are  composed  of 
earth  of  diflferent  colours,  without  much  rock,  but 
supplied  throughout  with  great  quantities  of  coal  or 
carbonated  wood.  After  passing  these  hills,  the 
country  again  opens  into  extensive  plains,  like 
tliose  passed  yesterday,  and  the  river  is  divernfied 
with  islands,  and  partially  supplied  with  water  by 
a  great  pumber  of  wide,  but  nearly  dry  brooks. 
Thus  eighteen  miles  below  the  camp  is  a  shallow, 
muddy  stream  on  the  left,  one  hundred  yarda 
wide,  and  supposed  to  be  that  known  among  the 
Indians  by  the  name  of  Saasha,  or  Littlewolf 
river :  five  miles  below  on  the  right  side  is  another 
river,  forty  yards  wide,  and  four  feet  in  depth, 
which,  from  the  steep  coal  banks  on  each  side,  they 
called  Oaktaroup,  or  Coal  river;  and  at  eighteen 
miles  further  a  third  stream  of  sixty  yar^  in.  width, 
to  which  they  gave  the  name  of  Gibson^s  river. 
Having  made  sixty-six  miles,  they  halted  for  the 
night,  and  just  as  they  landed,  saw  the  largest 
white  bear  that  any  of  the  party  had  ever  befdv^e 
seen,  devouring  a  dead  bu£Ealoe  on  a  sandbar. 
They  fired  two  balls  into  him,  and  h^  Ah^n  swam  to 
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tbc  main  land  and  walked  alon^  the  shore.  Captain 
Clarke  pursued  him,  and  lod^d  two  more  balls  in 
his  body ;  but  though  he  bled  profusely  hd  made  his 
escape,  as  night  prevented  them  from  following 
him.    The  next  day, 

Sunday,  August  I,   a  high  wind  from  ahead 
made  the  water  rough,  and  retarded  their  progress, 
and  as  it  rained  during  the  whole  day,  their  situa* 
tion  in  the  open  boats  was  very  disagreeable.    The 
country  bears,  in  every  respect,  the  same  appear- 
ance as  that  of  yesterday,  though  there  is  some  ash 
timber  in  the  bottom,  and  low  pine  and  cedar  on 
the  sides  of  the  hills.     The  current  of  the  river  is 
less  rapid,  has  more  soft  mud,  and  is  more  obstruct-* 
ed  by  sandbars,  and  the  rain  has  given  an  unusual 
quantity  of  water  to  the  brooks.  The  bufFaloe  now 
appear  in  vast  numbers.  A  herd  happened  to  be  on 
their  way  across  the  river.  Such  was  the  multitude 
of  these  animals,  that  although  the  river,  including 
an  island,  over  which  they  passed,  was  a  mile  in 
length>  the  herd  stretched  as  thick  as  they  coidd 
swim,  completely  from  one  side  to  the  other,  and 
the  party' was  obliged  to  stop  for  an  hour.     They 
consoled  themselves  for  the  delay  by  killing  four  of 
the  herd,  and  then  proceeded  till,  at  the  distance  of 
ISorty-five  miles,    they  reached  an  island,  below 
which  two  other  herds  of  buffaloe,  as  numerous  as 
the  first,  soon  after  crossed  the  river. 

Monday  2.  The  river  is  now  about  a  mile  wide, 
less  rapid,  and  more  divided  by  islands  and  bars  of 
sand  and  mud  than  hitherto :  the  low  grounds  too 
are  more  extensive,  and  contain  a  greater  quantity 
of  cottonwoodi  aih  and  willow  trees.  On  the  north<* 
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west  IB  a  1qw>  iev^el  plaiQ ;  on  the  floatteiMft  aome 
ragged  hilU,  od  whioh  vf  mWj,  wUhottI  beipjr  <^1>la 
to  a|]iproaeh,  aome  of  the  bigboras*    The  buffialoe 
«nd  the  elk,  as  well  as  <ji.e  pursaers  qf  both,  the 
wolves,  are  in  great  numbers.    On  eaoli  fufe  of  the 
fiver  ave  several  dry  brooks;  but  the  ofdy  atream 
of  aqy  size  is  that  they  called  Ihei  river,  oq  th« 
right,  ab<mt  thirty  yards  wide,  and  sixteen  mUea. 
from  the  oamp.    The  bear,  which  gave  so  mncli 
trouble  on  the  head  of  the  Missouri,  are  eqnally 
fierce  in  this  quartej.    Thi^  marning  oue  of  then* 
which  was  on  ft  j«ndbar  as  the  boat  passed,  raiaed 
himself  on  his  hind  feet,  and,  after  lookipg  ^  the 
party,  plunged  in,  and  svf^m  towards  them.    He 
was  reeeived  with  three  halls  in  the  body :  he  thea 
turned  round,  and  made  for  the  shore.    Towai^ 
•vening  another  entered  the  water,  to  swim  acreasL 
Captain  Clarke  ordered  the  boat  towards  the  ahone, 
and,  just  fs  the  bear  landed,  shot  the  animal  fa 
the  head.    It  proved  to  be  the  largest  female  they 
had  ever  aeeo,  aod  so  old,  that  its  tasks  were  vfom 
quite  smooth.    The  boats  esoaped  with  difficulty 
between  two  herds  of  bufibloe^  which  were  cross^ 
ing  the  river,  and  would  probably  have  agaia  de* 
tained  the  party.  Among  the  ell^  of  this  neighbonr-f 
hood  are  an  unuMial  number  of  males,  while  higher 
np  the  river,  the  numerous  herds  conrist  of  femalea 
chiefly.   After  making  eighty*four  miles,  they  ea^ 
camped  among  some  ash  and  elm  trees  on  the 
right.  They»  however,  rather  passed  the  oight  than 
slept  there,  for  the  moschetoes  were  so  troublesome, 
that  scarcely  a|iy  of  the  party  conld  elose  their 
eyes  during  the  greater  part  of  the  time. 
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Taeiday  3».  They  set  out  ehtly  ia  the  morning . 
to  aroid  the  persecution  of  the  inoschetoes.    At  the* 
&tance  of >  two  miles  they  passed  Field's  creek,  a: 
stream  thirty-five  yards  wide,  which  eaten  on  the 
right,  immediatdy  above  a  high .  bla0^  which  it; 
rapidly  siakiog    ittto   the  river*     Here    captain 
Oarke  went  aahore  in  purstiit  of  some  bighoros, 
but  the  moschetoes  were  aa  numerons,  that  he  waa* 
noabie  to  shoot  widi  certainty.    He  therefore  re* 
tpraed  to  the  canoes;  and  soon  after  observing  a^ 
ram  of  the  same  animals,  sent  one  of  th;e  hnnteis,. 
who  shot  it^  and  it  was  preserved  entire  as  a  i peci- 
men.    Abont  two    o'clock    they,  reached,  eight: 
miles  below  Vtdd's  ereek^  the  junction  of  the  Yel- 
lowstone and  the  MiflMirit  and  formed  a  eamp  on 
the  point  where  they  had  encamped  on  the  26ih  of 
April,  1805u    The  eanoes  were  now  unloaded,  and . 
-the  baggage  exposed  to  dry,  as  many  of  the  arti* 
tim  were  wet,  and  some  of  them  spoiled. 

The  Roehejanne,  or  Yellowstone  river,  accord-* 
lag  to  Indian  infonnationt  has  its  remote  sonrcea 
in  the  Rocky  mountains,  near  the  peaks  of  the 
Bio  del  Norde,  on  the  confines  of  New  Mexico, 
to  which  Gomdry  there  is  a  good  road  during  the 
whole  distance  along  the  banks  of  the  Yellowstone. 
Its  western  waters  are  probably  connected  with 
those  of  Iiewis's  river,  while  the  eastern  bmnthea 
mpftmch  the  heads  of  Clarke's  river,  the  Bi^om,. 
and  the  Platte ;  so  that  it  waters  the  middle  portion 
of  the  Rocky  nmuntains  for  several  hundred  miles 
bmm  aostfawcst  to  southeast.  During  its  whole 
couse  fmm  the  point  at  u^ch  captain  Qarkt 
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reached  it  to  the  Misfwuri,  a  dirtance  which  he 
computed  at  eight  hundred  and  thirty-seven  miles, 
this  river  is  large  and  navigable  for  periogues,  and 
even  batteanx,  there  being  none  of  the  moving 
sandbars  ivhich  impede  the  navigation  of  the  M b- 
souri,  and  only  a  single  ledge  of  rocks,  which,  how- 
ever, is  not  di£Bicalt  to  pass.  Even  its  tribntary 
waters,  the  Bighorn,  Clarke's  fork,  and  Too^e 
river,  may  be  ascended  in  boats  for  a  considerable 
^stance.  The  banks  of  the  river  are  low,  bat  hold, 
and  no  where  subject  to  be  overflowed,  except  for 
a  short  distance  below  the  mountains.  The  predo- 
minating colour  of  the  river  u  a  yeUowidi  brown ; 
that  of  the  Missouri,  which  possesses  more  mud, 
is  of  a  deep  drab  colour;  the  bed  of  the  former 
being  chiefly  composed  of  loose  pebble;  which, 
however,  diminish  in  size  in  descending  the  river, 
till  after  passing  the  Lazeka,  the  pebble  cease  as 
the  river  widens,  and  the  mud  and  sand  continue 
to  form  the  greater  part  of  the  bottom.  Over  these 
the  water  flows  with  a  velocity  constantly  and  al- 
most equally  decreasing  in  proportion  to  its  distance 
from  the  mountains.  From  the  mountains  to 
Clarke's  fork,  the  current  may  be  estimated  at  four 
and  a  half  miles  per  hour ;  thence  as  low  as  the 
Bighorn,  at  three  and  a  half  miles :  between  that  and 
the  Lazeka  at  three  miles;  and  from  that  river  to 
the  Wolf  rapid,  at  two  and  three  quarter  miles; 
from  which,  to  its  entrance,  the  general  rapidity  i» 
two  miles  per  hour.  The  appearance  and  chkracter 
of  the  country  present  nearly  similar  varieties  of 
fertile,  rich,  open  lands*  Above  Clarke's  fork  it 
co2i«ists  of  high  waving  plains,  bordered  by  stonv 
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hilb,  partially  supplied  with  pine;  the  middle  por* 
tion,  as  low  as  the  Boffaloe  shoals,  contains  less 
timber^  and  the  number  diminishes  stUl  lower,  where 
^e  riyer  widens,  and  the  conntr  j  spreads  itself  into 
extensive  plains.  Like  all  the  branches  crf'the  Missouri 
which  penetrate  tiie  Roeky  mountains,  the  Yellow- 
stone and  its  streams,  within  that  district  of  country 
beyond  Clarke's  fork,  abound  in  beaver  and  otter ; 
a  circumstance  which  strongly  recommends  the  en* 
trance  of  the  latter  river  as  a  judicious  position  for 
the  purposes  of  trade.  To  an  establishment  at  that 
place,  the  Shoshonees,  both  within  and  westward 
of  the  Rocky  mountains,  would  willingly  resort,  as 
they  would  be  fiirther  from  the  reach  of  the  Black- 
foot  Indians,  and  the  Minnetarees  of  Fort  de  Prairi^ 
than  they  could  be  in  trading  with  any  factories 
on  the  Missouri.  The  same  motive  of  personal  safety 
would,  most  probably,  indnce  many  of  the  tribes  on 
the  Columbia  and  Lewis's  river,  to  prefer  this  place 
to  the  entrance  of  Maria's  river,  at  least  for  some 
years;  and  as  the  Crow  and  Paunch  Indians,  the 
Castahanahs^  and  the  Indians  residing  south  of 
Clarke's  fork,  would  also  be  induced  to  visit  it,  the 
mouth  6£  that  river  might  be  conridered  as  one  of 
the  most  important  establishments  for  the  western 
for  trade.  This,  too,  may  be  the  more  easily  effected, 
as  the  adjacent  country  possesses  a  sufficiency  of 
timber  for  the  purpose,  an  advantage  which  is  not 
found  on  any  spot  between  Clarke's  fork  and  the 
Rocky  mountains. 

IWednesday  5.  The  camp  became  absolutely  un* 
inhabitable,  in  consequence  of  the  multitude  of 
meschetoes;  the  men  cofdd  not  work,  in  preparing 
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ikitu  for  datfiing«  nor  himl  in  tht  thnb^rallow 
pounds:  in  short,  there  wm  no  mode  of  eienpet  6x« 
eept  by  goto^  on  Hie  euidlMmin  tiie  river:  ^rliere, 
if  the  wind  tbonld  blow*  the  inseeti  do  not  Tentore; 
Imt  when  there  ie  no  wind,  and  |Mirticnlii4y  «t 
night,  when  the  men  hate  no  coforing  exc^ 
their  wom-ont  bhniketi^  the  pain  they  tnflbr  ie 
kcarcely  to  be  endnred.  Ihere  was  abo  a  want  ^ 
meat,  for  the  boflhlae  were  not  to  be  fonnd;  and 
though  the  elk  are  very  abundant,  yet  -^eir  fat 
and  flesh  it  ttore  diffieidt  to  dry  in  the  san,  and  is 
nlso  much  more  easily  spoiled  llian  tiie  meat  or  fat 
0f  either  deer  or  bndhloe.  Captain  Clarke  tii€re- 
-Ihre  determined  to  g^  on  to  some  &jfoi  whieh  should 
be  fk^  from  moselietocst  and  fnmish  more  game. 
After  hating  written  a  note  to  captain  Lewi*,  to 
inform  him  of  his  intmtion,  and  stuck  it  on  a  pole, 
at  the  coi^nence  of  the  two  rivers,  he  loaded  the 
canoes  at  fite  in  the  afternoon,  and  pfoceeded 
flown  the  TiTer  to  the  second  point,  and  encamped 
on  a  sandbar ;  but  here  the  moschetoes  seemed  to 
be  even  more  numerous  than  above.  The  face  of 
the  Indian  child  is  considerably  pnftd  np  and 
swollen  with  the  bites  of  these  animals,  nor  could 
^e  men  procure  scarcely  any  deep  during  the 
night,  and  they  continued  to  harrass  them  the  next 
morning, 

Thursday  5,  ae  tiiey  proeaeded.  On  one  oeeanqii 
eaptatn  Clarke  went  on  shore  and  ascended  a  hill 
after  one  of  the  bighorns;  but  tiie  moschetoes  were 
in  such  multitudes,  that  he  could  not  keep  them 
from  the  barrel  of  his  rifle  long  enough  to  take 
»im.    About  im  o'dock^  hovereiri  »  fifht  breeve 
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•pnii^Tiipftom  the  northwest^  and  diqperfled  them 
In  Mme  degree.  Captain  Clarke  then  hinded  on 
s  Mnd-bart  intendiiij[f  to  wait  for  captain  Lems, 
and  went'ont  to  hmit;  hot,  not  finding  ittiy  bnffaloe, 
he  again  proceeded  in  tile  afternoon,  and  baving 
killed  a  large  white  hew,  encamped  onder  a  high 
Muff  exposed  to  a  light  breeze  from  the  south west^ 
which  blew  away  the  moschetoes*  Abont  eleven 
o'clock,  however,  the  wind  became  very  high,  and 
e  storm  of  rain  came  on,  which  lasted  for  two  hours, 
accompanied  with  sharp  lightning  and  loud  peals 
of  thunder.  The  party  therefore  arose, 

Friday  6,  very  wet,  and  proceeded  to  a  sand-bar 
bdow  the  entrance  of  ^White  earth  river.  Just  above 
ti^  place  the  Indians  hadt  apparently  within  seven 
or  eight  days  past,  been  digging  a  root,  which  they 
employ  in  making  a  kind  of  soup.  Having  fixed 
their  tents,  the  men  were  emjdoyed  in  dressing 
duns  and  hunting.  They  shot  a  number  of  deer; 
but  only  two  of  them  were  fat,  owing,  probably,  to 
the  great  quantities  of  moschetoes  who  annoy  them 
whilst  feeding^.   The  next  day, 

Saturday  7,  after  some  severe  rain  they  proceeded 
at  eleven  o'clock  through  intervals  of  min  and  high 
wind  till  six  in  the  evening,  when  they  encamped 
on  a  sandrbar.  Here  they  had  a  very  violent  wind 
for  two  hours,  which  left  the  air  clear  and  cold,  so 
that  the  moschetoes  completely  disappeared*  Qn 
the  following  morning, 

Sunday  8,  sergeant  Pryor,  accompanied  by  Shan- 
non, Hall  and  Windsor,  arrived,  but  without  the 
horses.  They  reported,  that  on  the  second  day  nfter 
they  left  captain  Clarke,  they  halted  to  let  the 
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horses  graze  near  the  bed  of  a  large  creek,  wbick 
contained  no  running  water;  but  soon  after  a 
shower  of  rain  fell,  and  the  creek  swelled  so  sod* 
denly,  that  several  horses  which  had  straggled 
across  the  drj  bed  of  the  creek,  were  obliged  to 
swim  back.  They  now  determined  to  form  their 
camp;  but  the  next  morning  were  astonished  at 
not  being  able  to  find  a  single  one  of  their  horses^ 
They  immediately  examined  the  neighbourhood, 
and  soon  finding  the  track  of  the  Indians  who  had 
stolen  the  horses,  pursued  them  for  five  miles, 
where  the  fugitives  divided  into  two  parties.  They 
now  followed  the  largest  party  five  miles  further, 
till  they  lost  all  hopes  of  overtaking  the  Indians, 
and  returned  to  the  camp ;  and  packing  the  bag- 
gage on  their  backs,  pursued  a  northeast  course 
towards  the  Yellowstone.  On  the  following  night 
a  wolf  bit  sergeant  Fryor  through  the  hand  as  he 
lay  asleep,  and  made  an  attempt  to  seize  Windsor, 
when  Shannon  discovered  and  shot  him.  They 
passed  over  a  broken  open  country,  and  having 
reached  the  Yellowstone  near  Pompey's  pillar, 
ihey  determined  to  descend  the  river,  and  for  this 
purpose  made  two  skin  canoes,  such  as  they  had 
seen  among  the  Mandans  and  the  Ricaras.  They 
are  made  in  the  following  manner : — Two  sticks  of 
an  inch  and  a  quarter  in  diameter  are  tied  together 
so  as  to  form  a  round  hoop,  which  serves  for  the 
brim,  while  a  second  hoop,  for  the  bottom  of  the 
boat,  is  made  in  the  same  way,  and  both  secured 
by  sticks  of  the  same  size  from  the  sides  of  the 
hoops,  fastened  by  thongs  at  the  edges  of  the  hoofe, 
and  at  the  Interstices  of  the  sticks;  over  this  framr 
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the  sfcin  is  drawn  closely  and  tied  with  thongs,  so 
as  to  form  a  perfect  basin,  seven  feet  and  three 
inches  in  diameter,  sixteen  inches  deep,  and  with 
azteen  ribs  or  cross-sticks,  and  capable  of  car- 
lying  six  or  eight  men  with  their  loads.  Being 
linacquaittted  with  the  river,  they  thought  it  most 
prudent  to  divide  their  gans  and  ammnnitiou,  so 
that  in  case  of  accident  all  might  not  be  lost,  and 
therefore  bnilt  two  canoes*  In  these  frail  vessels 
they  embarked,  and  were  surprised  at  the  perfect 
security  in  which  they  passed  through  the  most 
difficult  shoals  and  rapids  of  the  river,  without  ever 
taking  in  water,  even  during  the  highest  winds. 

In  passing  the  confluence  of  the  Yellowstone  and 
Missouri,  he  took  down  the  note  from  the  pole,  sup- 
posing that  captain  Lewis  had  passed;  and  now 
learning  where  the  party  was,  pressed  on  in  the 
skin  canoes  to  join  them.  The  day  was  spent  ia 
hunting,  so  as  to  procure  a  number  of  skins  to  trade 
witii  the  Mandans ;  for  having  now  neither  horses 
nor  merchandise,  our  only  resource  in  order  to  ob* 
tain  com  and  beans  is  a  stock  of  skins,  which  thoso 
Indians  very  mudi  admire. 

Monday  9.  A  heavy  dew  fell  this  morning.  Cap- 
tain €larke  now  proceeded  slowly  down  the  river^ 
hunting  thfough  the  low  grounds  in  the  neighbour* 
hood  after  the  deer  and  elk,  till  late  in  the  afternoon 
he  encamped  on  the  southeast  side.  Here  they  re*- 
mained  during  the  next  day^ 

Tuesday  19,  attempting  to  dry  the  meat,  while 
the  hunters  were  all  abroad ;  but  they  could  obtain 
nothing  except  an  antelope  and  one  black-tailed 
deer,  those  animals  being  very  scarce  on  this  part 
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of  the  river.  In  the  low.  grounds  of  the  rivet  cap* 
tain  Clarke  found  to-day  n  tpecies  of  cherry;  which 
he  had  never  seen  before,  and  which  teenii  pecnliar. 
to  this  small  district  of  country,  thongh  even  here 
it  is  not  very.  abnndant# 

The.  men  also  dng  np  quantities  of  a  large  and 
very  insipid  root,  called  by  the  Indians  hankee,  and 
by  the  enc^agees  the  white  apple*  It  u  used  by; 
them  in  a  dry  and  pounded  state,  so  as  to  mix  with 
their  sonp:  bat  onr  men  boiled  it  and  eat  it  with 
mea^.  In  descending  the  river  yesterday,  the  sqnaw 
brought  in  a  large  well-flavoured  gooseberry,  of  a » 
rich  crimson  colour,  and  a  deep  purple  berry,  of  a 
species  of  currant  >  common  on  this  river  a$  low  as 
the  Mandans,  and  called  by  the  engagers  the  In« 
dian  cnrranL 

Wednesday  li  •  The  next  morning  captain  Clarke 
set  out  early,  and  landed  on  ^  sand-bar  about  ten 
o'clock^  for  the  purpose  of  taking  breakfast  and 
drying  the  meat.  At  noon  they  proceeded  on  about 
two  miles,  when  they  observed  a  canoe  near  the 
shore.  They  immediately  Janded^  and  were  equally 
surprised  and  pleased  at  discovering  two  men  by  the 
names  of  Drckspn  and  Himeocl^  who  had  come  from 
the  Illinois  on  aiinnting  excnrsiaii  up.  the  Yellow* 
stone.  They  had  left  the  lUiiiois  in  the  tammer  of 
1 804,  and  had  fpent  the  last  wilder  with  the  Tetoos, 
in  company  with  a  Mr..  Ceantoin,  who  had  come 
there  as  a  trader,  but  whom  they  had  robbed^  or 
rather  taken  aU  his  merchandise  and  given  btm  a 
few  robes  in  exchange.  These. aaen  had  met  the 
b6at  which  we  had  despatched  fimn^  fort  Mandan« 
on  board  of  which  they  wen  told  there  wasa  Eir 
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eara  chief  on  his  wbj  to  Waahin^on;  and  also  ano* 
ther  party  of  Yankton  chiefs,  accompanying  Mn 
I>ttrion.  on  a  irisit  of. the  same  kind.  We  were 
iorry  to  learn  that  the  Mandans  and  Minnetarees 
Were  at  war  with  the  Ricaras^  and  had  killed  two 
of  them.  The  Assiniboins  too,  are  at  war  with  the 
Mandans.  They  haye,  in  consequence,  prohibited 
the  Northwestern  company  from  trading  to  the 
Missouri,  and  even  killed  two  of  their  traders  near 
the  Mouse  riter,  and  are  now  lying  in  wait  for 
Mr.  M'Kenzie  of  the  Northwestern  company,  who 
had  been  for  a  long  time  among  the  Minnetarees* 
These  appeaiances  are  rather  unfayourable  to  the 
project  of  carrying  some  of  the  chiefs  to  the 
United  States,  but  we  still  hope,  that  by  effecting 
a  peace  between  the  Mandans,  Minnetarees,  and 
Bicaras^  the  views-  of  our  government  may  be 
aecomplished. 

After  leaving  these  trappers,  captain  Clarke 
went  on  and  encamped  nearly  opposite  the  entrance 
of  Goatpen  creek,  where  the  party  were  again  as« 
sailed  by  their  old  enemies  the  moschetoes* 
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Tbr  party,  whi1<^  d«8ceiidiii(  tbe  river  in  their  skin  canoes,  are  oTertakeo  bj 
tlie  detachment  under  capiaift  te'ii^is,  ^d  ijU  wKolfe  pkny  now  dftce  more 
Uip^tfy  ttiteff,  dedbtetf  m  mmuH  A«(IM»^-4M[$j  M^  more  f«vail  ite 
Minoetarae  Indians,  and  hold  a  cooacil  with  that  natloa^  as  well  as  the  M»* 
baha»— captain  Clarke  ^deaTonrs  to  pennaife  tlieir  diieli  to  accompany 
lihn  io  the  Uirttetf  »atitt.  f^hieh  MiVlfWtlMi  «ity  dMtM^  dT  6MM  of  tIMr 
Iran  of  Ihb  8imi»ib  tleif  pasMfe  ddwitf  tte  rif<er— CoMer,  one  of  die  pa^. 
requests  and  obtains  lihertjr  to  remain  amongst  the  Indians,  for  the  purpose 
oT  Bdfltiftg  OMver^iViWhll^  d((ilortnk<At  of  tlie  li«li)kils-e<Wbc!l  htid  tif 
itf^tfClftrteWithtbeaMrofilBdM^ffent  tiflqBW-^^tecfifef  1^^  the 
Bi«white,  wHh  hU  wife  and  son,  agree  to  accompany  the  party  to  the  United 
Stales— lie  takes  an  a#ecJf)ng  farewell  of  bir  hatToh^^^lnlioMa,  with  hb 
tvif^  dnfi  diriif,  «dll*e  f MtH^  ^  17niM  SttfM^  Ml  lA  KK  anilHiil  tia 
Indians— the  pttty  at  length  proceed  on  their  journey,  and  find  timt  the 
coorsc  of  tbe  Missouri  is.  In  some  places,  changed  gince  their  passa^  np  thdt 
ri^er— fhe^  attfwe  IbMgsl  tte  fcklMtf-^llirrtct^  of  fftd  tt^dAki,  M^ 
dress,  hahits^  Aer-«B^<Un  ClarUe  ofifr  io  thft  chief  of  tMtdktiav  a  HMdal, 
which  he  at  first  refuses,  believing  it  to  be  medicine^  bat  which  he  is  after- 
wards prenifletf  bH  16  accept— Ote  tUddias  reftdife  to  t^tiah  <ifM  6f  (^ 
party  to  accompany  captain  Churhe  to  the  United  Stater tfAfli  HKfUhoatf 
their  chief,  who  had  formerly  gooe— the  party  proceed  capidlj  down  the 
livef-^prifpareW  defend  tftemsAves  against  the  TefAos,  but  reeeiVe  no  injury 
fHVn  nieih-«fMi«Abafr  AOflbfii  M  IkiiMi  AiA  Mhr  WMitf  «Mb^^«Qr 
meet  at  last  with  the  Teioas,  and  lipase  theif  invitations  to  land— jatil^itfitf 
of  captain  Clarke.  . 

Thursday  August  12/  THE  party  contmned 
dowly  to  descend  the  river.  Oue  of  tiie  akin  ca- 
noes  was  by  accident  pierced  with  a  small  bole, 
and  they  halted  for  the  purpose  of  mending  it  with 
a  piece  of  elk  skin^  and  also  to  wait  for  two  of  tiie 
party  who  were  behind.  Whilst  there,  they  were 
overjoyed  at  seeing  captain  Lewis's  boats  heave  in 
sight  about  noon.  But  this  feeling  was  changed 
into  alarm  on  seeing  the  boats  reach  the  shore 
without  captain  Lewis,  who  they  then  learnt  had 
been  wounded  the  day  before,  and  was  tlsetf  ^Ing 


^ 


in  the  ^ripffA^*    AAer  givmg  |q  1^^  mp»^i  nil 

Ihe  attei4ipp  ip  wr  po^frjer,  we  nV^Md  bff c  mmie 
|ime»  4«iriiig  vlMi;h  ve  w^rp  ^^aj^^n  by  PW  tiro 
no^,  Mcomp^pied  by  Pi^^sAp  a^d  H^fl^Qi^,  irtio 
ifr^e4  to  go  with  xkB  S19  far  M  ^h^  Mw#»M.  The 
.IP^oJje  p«rty  hexng  iww  .happily  IW Hliit«4#  W^  toft 
the  two  ^1^  c9iioe9,  ^4  4l  ie0i]^rA.e4  togeikpf, 
i^Qt  tbr^  o'clock  19  Ihe.bofttfa^  ?h»  HfupM^i^as  how- 
ever Teiy  highfrom  ibg  tmii^hweit/jM^coii^pp^Md  wMh 
jrsiin,  ao  that  we  di4  Pot  ffo  fyf  hpfw^  W^  lilted  for 
the  mght  w  9  «ap4b|ir.  Ci^in  l^wif'iB  wOHQii 
uras  QowMre  and  ipipewhat  pajpful.    The  next 

F|ri49y  13f  they  eet  put  by  AQpiy«e^  and  havuig  a 
j^Tj  fltrmg  hj^e^^  frpvt  ikp  qwrthwciBt,  proceedad 
oil  rapidly.  At  eight  o'clock  ve  pMsed  the  mowth 
of  t)^e  Little  |ilLs9oar|;  Sftme  Iji4i?ii3  were  seen  at 
;i  dUtjBtnce  below  in  fi  sKin  cAAOe^  apd  Wi^re  prob|i-* 
)bly  some  of  the  Minnetarees  pn  their  return  from  a 
hopting  excursion^  as  y^re  passed  one  of  their  camps 
on  ib\e  /sonthwest  side,  where  they  hiad  left  a  canoe. 
Two  ^thjer  Indiam  were  ^e^p  far  off  on  one  of  the 
hiUs,  ^ni  we  shall  therefore  spop  meet  with  o|Br 
pld  f^qu^int^pcef,  thP  Mand^ns.  At  sunsHt  we 
arrived  f^t  the  entrance  of  Miry  river,  a>^  encamp- 
ed on  the  northeast  side,  havipg  come  by  the  assis- 
t,9^e  of  the  wind  md  o\ir  oan,  a  distance  of 
f i^ty-fix  miles.  The  air  mBB  cool,  and  the  mos^ 
chetpes  qea^ed  tp  troplde  w  as  they  had  done. 

gatqjday  14.  We  agaiA  set  out  at  sunrise,  and  at 
Upg^  fippproai^hed  the  grand  village  of  the  ^f  inne- 
tarecifi^  wher«  the  natives,  ha4  eoUected  to  .view  us 
M  Wfi  pawed*   yffi  fir^  the  blunderlfuss  several 
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times  by  way  of  salute,  and  soon  after  landed  at  the 
bank  near  the  tillage  of  the  Mahahas  or  Shoe  In- 
dians, and  were  received  by  a  crowd  of  people,  who 
came  to  welcome  ovr  retnm.    Among  these  were 
the  principal  chief  of  the  Mahahas,  and  the  chief  of 
the  Little  Minnetaree  village,  both  of  whom  ex- 
pressed great  pleasure  at  seeing  us  again;-  but  the 
latter  wept  most  bitterly.   On  inquiry,  it  appeared 
that  his  tears  were  excited  because  the  sight  of  na 
reminded  him  of  his  son,  who  had  been  lately  killed 
by  the  Blackfoot  Indians.  After  remaining  there  a 
few  minutes,  we  crossed  to  the  Mandan  village  of 
the  Blackcat,  where  all  the  inhabitants  seemed  very 
much  pleased  at  seeing  us«    We  immediately  sent 
Chaboneau  with  an  invitation  for  the  Minnetareea 
to  visit  us,  and  despatched  Drewyer  to  the  village 
of  the  Mandans,  to  bring  Jesseaume  as  an  inter- 
preter.   Captain  Clarke,  in  the  meantime,  walked 
up  to  the  village  of  the  Blackcat,  and  smoked  and 
eat  with  the  chief.    This  village  has  been  rebuilt 
since  our  departure,  and  is  now  much  smaller;  a 
quarrel  having  arisen  among  the  Indians,  in  conse- 
quence of  which  a  number  of  families  had  removed 
to  the  opposite  side*  of  the  river.    On  the  arrival  of 
Jesseaume,  captain  CUrke  addressed  the  chiefs.  We 
spoke  to  them,  now  he  said,  in  the  same  language 
we  had  done  before;  and  repeated  his  invitation 
to  accompany  him  to  the  United  States,  to  hear  in 
person  the  councils  of  thirir  great  father,  who  can, 
at  all  times,  punish  his  enemies.    The  Blackcat^  in 
reply,  declared  that  he  wished  to  visit  the  United 
States,  and  see  his  great  father,  but  was  afraid  of 
|he  Sioux,  who  hftd  killed  several  of  t)ie  IVfaadai^ 
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since  oar  departure,  and  i/vho  were  now  on  the  river 
below,  and  would  intercept  him  if  he  attempted  to 
go.     Captain  Clarke  endeavoured  to  quiet  his  ap- 
prehensions by  asBuring  him  that  he  would  not  suf^ 
fer  the  Sioux  to  injure  one  of  our  red  children  who 
should  accompany  us,  and  that  they  should  return 
loaded  with  presents,  and  protected  at  the  expense 
of  the  United  States.  The  council  was  then  broken 
up,  after  which  we  crossed  and  formed  our  camp 
on  the  other  side  of  the  river,  where  we  should  be 
Weltered  from  the  rain.    Soon  after  the  chief  of 
the  M ahahas  informed  us,  that  if  we  would  send  to 
his  village,  we  should  have  com«    Three  men 
were  therefore  despatched,  and  soon  after  returned 
•loaded  with  as  much  as  they  could   carry;  and 
were  soon  followed  by  the  chief  and  his  wife,  to 
whom  we  presented  a  few  needles  and  other  articles 
fit  for  a  woman.   In  a  short  time  the  Borgue  (the 
great  chief  of  all  the  Minnetarees)  came  down, 
attended  by  several  otiier  chiefs,  to  whom,  after 
smoking  a  pipe,  captain  Clarke  now  made  a  ha- 
rangue, renewing  his  assurances  of  friendship  and 
the  invitation  to  go  with  us  to  Washington.    He 
was  answered  by  the  Borgue,  who  began  by  de- 
claring that  he  much  desired  to  visit  his  great  fa- 
tiier,  but  that  the  Sioux  would  certainly  kill  any 
of  the  Mandans  who  should  attempt  to  go  down  the 
river.  They  were  bad  people,  and  would  not  listen 
to  any  advice«    When  he  saw  us  last,  we  had  told 
him  that  we  would  make  peace  with  all  the  nations 
below,  yet  the  Sioux  had  since  killed  eight  of  his 
tribe,  and  stolen  a  number  of  their  horses.    The 
icaras  too  had  stolen  their  horses^  and  in  the  con* 
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tef  t  hit  peiopli)  bad  ktU^  Y^ 

in  q^Ue  of  tbfiike  4wpqiritiw«»  h»  kf4  .«lwf  7«  Imp 
cart  ppen  i^  our  mqukK  end  htd  ai^tii^Uj  ina^  » 
pMoe  ,vlA  the  Cbaj^wMt  and  ike  Ipdims  of  Ibe 
BiMky  moaatani.    He  MncJoded  by  mjipg,  .t^9t 
fcoweTtr  di^xMsd  they  were  to  tii^  D19  UioH^ 
fitatei*  the  fear  of  the  Sioux  vould  preveql  4tiaip 
from  goia^  vith  ae.  The  cMuieU  wat  then  iiiy^ed» 
f&d  Mon  afteJTwardi  an  ittrkation  wae  reoeiy  ^  fp^ 
the  Blackea^  who*  pn  Mptein  /Oaffce>  amr^I  4t 
his  village,  pneented  him  vidh  a  doaen  baihie^  of 
fiom^  whieh  he  Mid  wai  (I  large  ptfoportim  of  wbat 
hie  people  owned;  and  after  amoUng  a  pipo#  4ft- 
jdared  that  hit  people  were  teo  )»pprdieimTO  %f  the 
fiioux  to  ventwe  with  ne.    Caytain  (3arl^o  th^ 
apqke  to  the  chielii  and  wamoiiof  the  TiUage;  be 
iold  them  of  hit  anxiety  that  .mmuM  t^eaaahonld 
nee  their  great  father,  and  hear  hiagiood  wordfc  VtA 
teceiwe  hit  gifto,  and  ic^netted  them  to  fix  09  fpm^ 
.confidential  chief  who  might  accampany  na*    To 
this  they  made  tlie  aame  ob|eftiM)8  fa  bafof e,  tiU.#t 
length  a  yonog  man  offered  to  go,  and  the  wifnwr^ 
all  aoented  to  it.    But  the  cboacter  ofUm  mm 
was  known  to  he  bad,  and  me  of  the  p«Kly  #r^ 
4^ptain  Oarke  infiormtd  him*  that  at  that  vgi/mt^t 
be  had  in  hit  fioBtettion  a  knife,  which  he  had  Bfriw^ 
Captain  ClaJthe  ihecefore  told  the  chief  of  thit  j»«ft» 
and  ODdered  the  knife  4o  be  gi?w  up.    7bl»  wu 
done,  with  9  poor  apology  for  having  it  Ml  W  pa^ 
aeiiLw;  and  captain  C^rke  then  repi)p%^d  tb^ 
.fihiefa for  withing toaendaneb a faUow  to  f^ mA 
la^ear  to  diatinguithed  aperaw  at  Itheir^grcAt  jhtbnr* 

Th^y  all  hong  dowA  tlMir  Jlieids  fyrMmi  trnfi,  liU 
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Che  Biatkeit  flf^kiglzedbjt  ^jUt^g,  Atat  the  dsnget 
wtt  raeh  that  tbef^f  were  ufMd  of  seridfislp  anjr  «C 
their  eM^,  as  thej^  edneid^red  hb  leM  mlmort  in* 
cvitaMf.  Captain  Clarke  rettiliiiedl  mtm€  fime  witfc 
tiieni,  ftniidtci&^  and  relath^  i^arftmiT  partieulan  df 
hie  j<MriPttey,  and  then  left  llieiii  to  vikt  the  decent 
ehief  6f  the  Hf  andans  or  the  Maekcrow,  who  had 
expreflMfd  06irie  dtdposition  lb  flecempliny  00.  He 
eeeined  Wdtl  iflcKned  to  tk^  jourtiejr,  but  vm4  ntr 
wilfin^  t6  decide  fill  he  had  caHed  a  conneil  of  bii 
)>eople^  whidh  he  intefided  tt  Jo  ill  the  aftenmm. 
On  wtatiAhg  to  the  eatfip  her  (onni  tfie  chief  of  Hie 
Mahahacr/  aifd  also  ih^  chi^f  of  <he  Ltttte  Mhnu^ 
tatee  yV^ge,  Mrho  brought  a  preseirt  of  com  oh 
their  inuki/of  which  the^r  poiseiB  Mveral,  and 

wkSdk  they  proeure  fttotn  ikt  Crow  Indiate/  who 

either  htty  or  stedi  thdni  oft  the  fVontietV  of  the  Spe^ 

iMk  a^tttemetiti^.   A  great  ntuftber  of  the  ladiaiii 

^ited  «  for  the  purpose^  off  reuewirig'  tkdr  aieqita)»- 
UnM,  or  of  exchangti^  rdbai^  or  other  artrdetf  (mt 
tfie  Aim  brought  by  the  Men. 
&i  ther  evening  ir«  wero  applied  to  by  one  of  our 

«WM^  Colter,  who  wa#  dUirous  of  joidMg  die  tim 
fr^ertf  i»ho  liad  ad^Meipteied  ts,  and  wtio  now 
ffrttpoeed  m  etpeffitioti  np  the  rlten  itf  which  they 
woM  i6  ^d  trapf,  e«d  gite  Mm  «  rixwe*  of  tte 
pMfttfli  The  offer  w^  ^  very  advmte^otti  one, 
and,  ai  Ko  had  altriEiyi  perfeMMi  Mf  doty/  and  bb 
eervfeei  might  be  dl^pewed  with,  we  agreed  that 
he  might  go,  provided  none  of  the  reet  woaid  ask 
or  esfpeol  a  tflmilar  itidoigeMO.  Tatbli  they  cheer-* 
fttly  amwered,  that  they  widted  Ceiter  erery  no* 
fiem,  and  would  not  i^ply  for  liberty  to  eepanrate 
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before  we  reached  St  Loats.  We  therefore  supplied 
hiiDt  as  did  his  comrades  also,  with  powder  and  lead, 
and  a  variety  of  articles  which  might  be  useful  to 
him,  and  he  left  us  the  next  day.  The  example  of 
this  man  shows  how  eaalj  men  may  be  weaned 
from  the  habits  of  a  ciTilized  lifi^  to  the  ruder,  but 
scarcely  less  fascinating  manners  of  the  woods.  Thk 
hunter  has  been  now  absent  from  many  yeara  from 
the  frontiers,  and  might  naturally  be  presumed  to 
have  some  anxiety,  or  some  curiosity  at  leasts  te 
return  to  his  friends  and  his  country;  yet  just  at 
the  nioment  when  he  is  approaching  the  frontiers^ 
he  is  tempted^  by  a  hunting  scheme,  to  give  up 
those  delightful  prospects,  and  go  back  without  tho 
least. reluctance  to  the  solitude  of  the  woods. 

In  thQ  evening  Chaboneau,  who  had  been  miug^ 
ling  with  the  Indians,  and  had  learned  what  had 
taken  place  during  our  absence,  informed  us,  that 
ai  soon  as  we  had  left  the  Minnetarees  they  sent 
out  a  war  party  against  the  Shoshonees,  whom  they 
attacked  and  routed,  though  in  the  engagement 
they  lost  two  men,  one  of  whom  was  the  son  of  the 
chief  of  the  Little  Minnetaree  village.  Another 
war  party  had  gone  against  the  Ricaras,  two  of 
whom  they  killed.  A  misunderstanding  too  had 
taken  jdace  between  the  Mandans  and  Minnetarees^ 
in  consequence  of  a  dispute  about  a  woman,  which 
had  nearly  occasioned  a  war;  but  at  length  a  pipe 
was  presented  by  the  Minnetarees,  and  a  reconci- 
liation took  place* 

Friday  16.  The  Mandans  had  offered  to  give  oa 
some  corn,  and,  on  sending  this  morning,  we  found 
a  g;reater  quantity  collected  for  our  use  than  all 
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oajr  eanpe^  would  contain.  We  therefore  thanked 
the  chiefs  and  took  only  six  loads.  At  ten  o'clock 
the  chiefs  of  the  dii^erent  villlg^es  came  down  to 
smoke  with  ns;  and  we  took  this  opportunity  of 
endeavouring  to  engage  the  Borgne  in  our  interests, 
by  a  present  of  the  swivel,  which  is  no  longer  ser* 
viceable,  a^  It  cannot  be  discharged  from  our  largest 
pieriogue.  It  wai  no>^  loade^^  and  the  chiefs  being 
fonned  into<a  qircle  round  it,  captain  Clarke  ad-* 
4res8e4  them  with  great  ceremony.  He  said,  that 
he  had  listened  with  much  attention  to  what  had 
yesterday  been  declared  by  the  Borgne,  whom  he 
believed  to  be  sincere,  and  then  reproached  them 
wi^  their  disregard  of  our  counsels,  and  their  wars 
on  the  Shoshonees  and  Ricaras.  Littlecherry,  the 
0I4  Minpetaree  chief^  ^n/iwered,  that  they  had  long 
staid  at  home  and  listened  to  our  advice,  but  at  last 
vfent  to  war  against  the  Sioux  because  their  horses 
had  been  stolen,  and  their  companions  killed ;  and 
that  in  an  expedition  against  those  people  they  had 
met  the  Ricaras,  who  were  on^ their  way  to  strike 
them,  and  a  battle  ensued.  But  in  future,  he  said, 
they  would  attend  to  our  words  and  live  in  peace. 
The  Borgne  added,  that  his  ears  too  would  always 
be  open  to  the  words  of  his  good  father,  and  shut 
against  bad  counsel.  Captain  Clarke  then  pre* 
sented  to  the  Borgne  the  swivel,  which,  he 
told  him^  had  announced  the  words  of  his  great 
father  to  all  the  nations  we  had  seen;  and 
which,  whenever  it  was  fifed,  should  recal  those 
which  we  had  delivered  to  him.  The  g^n  was  then 
discharged,  and  the  Borgne  had  it  conveyed  in 
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great  pomp  to  his  Tillage.    The  council  was  then 
adjoumecL 

la  the  afternoon  captain  Clarke  walked  up  to 
the  village  of  the  Littleerow,  taking  a  flag,  which 
he  intended  to  present  to  him,  but  was  surprised  on 
being  told  by  him,  that  he  had  given  over  all  inten- 
tion of  accompanying  us,  and  refused  the  flag.  He 
found  that  this  was  occasioned  by  a  jealousy  be- 
tween him  and  the  principal  chief,  Bigwhite :  aa 
the  interference,  however,  of  Jesseaume,  the  two 
chiefs  were  reconciled,  and  it  was  agreed  that  the 
Bigwhite  himself  rfiould  accompany  us  with  his 
wife  and  son. 

Saturday  17.  The  principal  chiefs  of  the  Min- 
netarees  came  down  to  bid  us  farewell,  as  none  of 
them  could  be  prev^led  on  to  go  with  us.  This 
circumstance  induced  our  interpreter,  Qiaboneau, 
with  his  wife  and  child,  to  remain  here,  as  he 
could  be  no  longer  useful;  and  notwithstanding 
our  offers  of  taking  him  with  us  to  the  United 
States,  he  said,  that  there  he  had  no  acquaintance, 
and  no  chance  of  making  a  livdihood,  and  preferred 
remaining  among  the  Indians.  This  man  has  been 
very  serviceable  to  us,  and  his  wife  particularly 
useful  among  the  Shoshonees ;  indeed,  she  has  borne 
with  a  patience  truly  admirable  the  fatigues  of  so 
long  a  route,  encumbered  with  the  charge  of  an 
infant,  who  is  even  now  only  nineteen  months  old. 
tVe  therefore  paid  him  his  wages,  amounting  to 
five  hundred  dollars  and  thirty-three  cents,  inclu- 
ding the  price  of  a  horse  and  a  lodge  purchased  of 
him ;  and  soon  afterwards  dropped  down  to  the  vil- 
lage of  the  Bigwhite,  attenddi  on  shore  by  all  the 
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Indian  chiefs,  vho  went  to  take  leave  of  him.  We 
found  him  surrounded  by  his  friends,  who  sat  in  a 
circle  smoking,  while  the  women  were  crying.  He 
immediately  sent  his  wife  and  son,  with  their  bag- 
gage on  board,  accompanied  by  the  interpreter  and 
his  wife,  and  two  children;  and  then,  after  distri- 
butiog  among  his  friends  some  powder  and  ball, 
which  we  had  g^ven  to  him,  and  smoking  a  pipe 
with  ns,  went  with  ns  to  the  riyer  side.  The  whole 
Tillage  crowded  about  us,  and  many  of  the  people 
wept  aloud  at  the  departure  of  the  chief.  As  cap- 
tain Qarke  was  diaking  hands  with  the  principal 
chiefs  of  all  the  villages,  they  requested  that  he 
would  sit  with  them  one  moment  longer.  Being 
willing  to  gratify  them,  he  stopped  and  ordered  a 
pipe,  after  smoking  which  they  informed  him,  that 
when  they  first  saw  us  they  did  not  believe  all  that 
we  then  told  them ;  but  having  now  seen  that  our 
words  were  all  true,  they  would  carefully  remem- 
ber them,  and  follow  our  advice;  that  he  might 
tell  their  great  father,  that  the  young  men  should 
xemain  at  home  and  not  make  war  on  any  people 
except  in  defence  of  themselves.  They  requested 
him  to  tell  the  Ricaras  to  come  and  visit  them  with* 
ont  fear,  as  they  meant  that  nation  no  harm,  but 
vrere  desirous  pf  peace  with  them.  On  the  Sioux, 
however,  they  had  no  dependence,  and  must  kill 
them  whenever  they  made  war  parties  against  the^r 
country.  Captain  Clarke,  in  reply,  informed  them 
that  we  had  never  insisted  on  their  not  defending 
themselves,  but  requested  only  fhat  they  would  not 
strike  those  whom  we  had  t;ikeif  by  the  hand ;  that 
^e  would  apprise  the  Ricaras  of  th^ir  friendly  in^ 
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tentions;  and  that,  although  vfe  had  not  geen  those 
of  the  Sioux  with  whom  they  were  at  war,  we 
should  relate  their  conduct  (o  their  great  father, 
'who  would  take  measures  for  producing  a  general 
peace  among  all  his  red  children. 

The  Borgne  now  requested  that  we  would  take 
good  care  of  this  chief,  who  would  report  whatever 
their  great  father  should  say:  the  council  being 
then  broken  up,  we  took  leave  with  a  salute  from  a 
gun,  and  then  proceeded.  On  reaching  fort  Man- 
dan  we  found  a  few  pickets  standing  on  the  river 
side,  but  all  the  houses  except  one  had  been  burned 
by  an  accidental  fire.  At  the  distance  of  eighteen 
miles  we  reached  the  old  Ricara  village,  where  we 
encamped  on  the  southwest  side,  the  wind  beiug 
top  violent^  and  the  waves  too  high  to  permit  us  to 
go  any  further.  The  same  cause  prevented  us  from 
setting  out  before  eight  o'clock  the  next  day, 

Monday  1$.  Soon  after  we  embarked,  an  Indian 
eame  running  down  to  the  beach,  who  appeared 
very  anxious  to  speak  to  us.  We  went  ashore,  and 
found  it  was  the  brother  of  the  Bigwhite,  who  was 
encamped  at  nd  great  distance,  and  hearing  of  our 
departure,  came  to  take  leave  of  the  chief.  The 
Bigwhite  gave  him  a  pair  of  leggings,  and  they 
separated  in  the  most  affectionate  manner;  we  then 
continued  our  course,  though  the  wind  and  waves 
were  still  high.  The  Indian  chief  seems  quite  satisr 
fied  with  his  treatment ;  and  during  the  day  was 
employed  in  pointing  out  the  ancient  monuments 
of  the  Mandans,  or  in  relating  their  traditions.  At 
length,  after  making  forty  miles,  we  encamped 
oil  the  northeast  side,  ppppsite  an  old  Mandan 
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Tillage,  and  below  the  mouth  of  Chesshetah  river. 
Tuesday  19.  The  wind  was  so  violent  that  we 
were  not  able  to  proceed  until  four  in  the  afternoon, 
dbring  which  time  the  hunters  killed  four  elk  and 
twelve  deer.  We  then  went  for  ten  miles,  and 
came  to  a  sandbar.  The  rain  and  wind  continued 
through  the  night,  and  during  the  whole  of  the 
next  day, 

Wednesday  20,  the  waves  were  so  high,  that 
one  man  was  constantly  occupied  in  bailing  the 
boats.  We  passed  at  noon,  Cannonball  river ;  and 
at  three  in  the  afternoon,  the  entrance  of  the  river 
Wardepon,  the  boundary  of  the  country  claimed  by 
the  Sioux ;  and  after  coming  eighty-one  miles,  passed 
the  night  on  a  sandbar.  The  plains  are  begiiming 
to  change  their  appearance,  the  grass  becoming  of 
a  yellow  colour.  We  have  seen  great  numbers  of 
wolves  to-day,  and  some  bufialoe  and  elk,  though 
these  are  by  no  means  so  abundant  as  on  the 
Yellowstone. 

Since  we  passed  in  1804,  a  very  obvious  change 
has  taken  place  in  the  current  and  appearance  of 
the  Missouri.  In  places  where  at  that  time  there 
were  sandbars,  the  current  of  the  river  now  passes^ 
and  the  former  channel  of  the  river  is  in  turn  a 
bank  of  sand.  Sandbars  then  naked,  are  covered 
with  willows  several  feet  high:  the  entrance  of 
some  of  the  creeks  and  rivers  changed  in  conse- 
quence of  the  quantity  of  mud  thrown  into  them ; 
and  in  some  of  the  bottoms  are  layers  of  mud  eight 
inches  in  depth. 

4 

Thursday  21.  We  rose  after  a  night  of  broken 
rest,  owing  to  the  moschetoes,  and  having  put  our 
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anna  in  order,  so  as  to  be  prepared  for  an  attack, 
continued  our  course.  We  soon  met  three  traders, 
two  of  whom  had  wintered  with  us  among  the 
Mandans  in  1801',  and  who  were  now  on  their  waj 
there.  They  had  exhausted  all  their  powder  and 
lead ;  we  therefore  supplied  them  with  both.  They 
informed  us  that  seyen  hundred  Sioux  had  passed 
the  Ricara  towns  on  their  way  to  make  war  against 
the  Mandans  And  M innetarees,  leading  their  women 
and  children  encamped  near  the  Big-bend  of  the 
Missouri,  and  that  the  RIcaras  all  remained  at 
home,  without  taking  any  part  in  the  war.  They 
also  told  us  that  the  Pawnee,  or  Ricara  chief,  who 
went  \o  the  United  States  in  the  spring  of  1805, 
died  on  his  return  near  Sioux  riYcr, 

We  then  left  them,  and  soon  afterwards  arriyed 
opposite  to  the  upper  Ricara  villages.  We  saluted 
them  with  the  discharge  of  four  guns,  which  they 
answered  in  the  same  manner;  and  on  our  landing, 
we  were  met.by  the  greater  part  of  the  inhabitants 
of  each  Tillage,  and  also  by  a  band  of  Chayennes, 
who  were  encamped  on  a  hill  in  the  neighbourhood. 

As  soon  as  captain  Clarke  stepped  on  shore,  he 
was  greeted  by  the  two  chiefs  to  whom  we  had 
given  medals  on  our  last  visit;  and  as  they  as  well 
as' the  rest  appeared  much  rejoiced  at  our  return, 
and  desirous  of  hearing  from  the  Mandans,  he  sat 
down  on  the  bank,  while  the  Ricaras  and  Chayennes 
formed  a  circle  roui^d  him;  and,  after  smoking,  he 
informed  them,  as  he  had  already  done  the  Minne- 
tarees,  of  the  various  tribes  we  had  vbited,  and  our 
anxiety  to  promote  pe^ce  among  pur  red  brethren. 
He  then  expressed  his  regret  at  their  having  at- 
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tacked  the  Msutdans,  who  had  listened  to  <mr  coun- 
vels,  and  had  sent  on  a  chief  to  smoke  with  them, 
and  to  assure  them  that  they  might  now  hnnt  in  the 
plains^  and  visit  the  Mandan  villages  in  safety,  and 
concluded  b  j  inviting  some  of  the  chiefs  to  accom- 
pany US  to  Washington.  The  man  whom  we  had 
acknowledged  as  Ihe  principal  chief  when  we 
ascended,  now  presented  another,  who,  he  said,  was 
a  greater  chief  than  himself;  and  to  him,  therefore, 
he  had  sarrendered  the  flag  and  medal  with  which 
we  had  honoured  him.  This  chief,  who  was  absent 
at  our  last  visit,  is  a  man  of  thirty-five  years  of 
age,  stoat,  well-looking,  and  called  by  the  Indians 
Greyeyes. 

He  now  made  a  very  animated  reply.  He  declared 
fliat  the  Ricaras  were  willing  to  follow  the  counsds 
we  had  given  them ;  but  a  few  of  their  bad  young 
men  would  not  live  in  peace,  but  had  joined  the 
Sioux,  and  thus  embroiled  them  with  the  Mandans. 
These  young  men  had,  however,  been  driven  out 
of  the  villages,  and  as  the  Ricaras  were  now  sepa- 
vated  from  the  Sioux,  who  were  a  bad  people,  and 
the  cause  of  all  thdr  mbfortunes,  they  now  deared 
to  be  at  peace  with  the  Mandans,  and  would  re- 
ceive them  with  kindness  and  friendship.    Several 
of  the  chiefii,  he  said,  were  desirous  of  visiting  their 
great  father;  but  as  the  chief  who  went  to  the 
Umted  States  last  summer  had  not  returned,  and 
they  had  some  fears  for  his  safety,  on  account  of 
the  Sioux,  they  did  not  widi  to  leave  home  un^ 
they  heard  of  him.    With  regard  to  himself,  he 
would  continue  with  his  nation,  to  see  that  they  fol^ 
lowed  our  advice. 
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The  qun  being  now  very  hpfc  ihe  chief  of  thf 
Chayennes  invited  U8  to  his  lodge,  which  was  at 
no  great  distance  from  the  river.  We  foUowedi 
him,  and  fonnd  a  very  large  lodge,  made  of  twent  j* 
bufialpe  skint,  sjirrqunded  by  eighteen  or  twenty 
lodges,  nearly  equal  in  size.  The  rest  of  the  nation 
are  expected  tp*morrow,  and  will  make  the  numr 
ber  of  one  liupdred  apd  thj^rty  or  fifty  Ipdges,  coi^ 
taining  from  three  hun^r^d  and  fifty  to  four  hun* 
dred  men,  at  whidi  the  men  pf  the  nation  may  he 
compute^.  These  Ch^jtyennes  are  a  fine  looking 
people,  of  ^  largp  statur?^  straight  Umbs,  high 
cheek-bones  a;nd  noses,  and  of  a  complexion  similar 
to  that  of  the  Ricaras.  Their  ears  are  cut  at  the  lower 
part,  but  few  wear  ornaments  iv  them :  the  hair  is 
generally  cut  oyer  ^he  eyebrows,  ai^d  small  <ffn3* 
ments  fall  down  th,e  clieej^s,  the  req^ainder  being 
either  twisted  with  horse  qr  l}¥|fi^Io^  hair^  and  divided 
over  each  shoulder,  or  else  flowing  loosely  behind. 
Their  decoratioi^s  CQ^^st  chjefjiy  of  blue  beads^ 
diells,  red  paint,  brass  riqg;,  bears  cUws,  and  strips 
of  otter  skins,  of  wh^ch  Ig^t  th^y ,  as  well  as  the  Jti- 
tiaras,  are  very  fond,  Tfee  women  are  coarse  ia 
their  features,  with  lyi^p  i^pjatlvs^  ^nd  u^ly.  Their 
dress  consists  of  a  h^ljit  falling  to  the  mid-leg,  ni^de 
of  two  equal  pieces  qf  leathp^,  sewed  from  the  bottom 
witl}  ^rm-holes,  and  with  a  jlap  hanging  nearly  half 
way  down  the  body  both  before  a^d  befaipd.  On 
these  are  burned  varions  figuresi,  by  means  qf  a  hot 
stick,  and  adoi^^d  with  beads,  shells,  and  elks 
tusliis,  ^bicl^  b\1  Iiidif  i^  a^cn^r.^-  The  Ather  om^ 
ments  are  blue  beads  in  the  eai^,  but  the  hair  is 
plain,  and  flows  down  the  back.  The  suipmer  dress 
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of  the  men  is  a  simple  buffaloe  robe^  a  clotik  round 
the  waist,  moccarins,  and  occasionally  leggings^ 
Living  remote  from  the  whites  they  are  shy  and 
cantioiis,  but  are  peaceably  disposed,  and  profess 
to  make  war  against  no  people  except  the  Sioax, 
with  whom  they  have  been  eiq^ed  in  contests 
immemorially.  In  their  excursions  tiiey  are  accom- 
panied by  their  dogs  and  horses,  which  they  possess 
in  great  numbers;  the  former  serving  to  carry 
almost  all  their  light  baggage.  After  smoking  for 
some  time,  captain  Clarke  gave  a  small  medal  to 
the  Chayenne  chief,  and  explained,  at  the  same 
time,  the  meaning  of  it.  He  seemed  alarmed  at  this 
present,  and  sent  for  a  robe  and  a  quantity  of  buf- 
faloe meat,  which  l)e  gave  to  captain  Clarke,  and 
requested  him  to  take  back  the  medal,  for  he  knew 
that  all  white  people  were  medicine,  and  he  was 
afraid  of  the  medal,  or  of  any  thing  else  which  the 
white  people  gave  to  the  Indians.  Captain  Clarke 
then  repeated  his  intention  in  giving  the  medal, 
which  was  the  medicine  his  gpreat  father  had  directed 
him  to  deliver  to  all  chiefs  who  listened  to  his  word 
and  followed  his  counsels ;  and,  that  as  he  had  done 
so,  the  medal  was  given  as  a  proof  that  we  believed 
Urn  nncere.  He  now  appeared  sa^sfied,  and  re- 
ceived the  medal,  in  return  for  which  he  gave 
double  the  quantity  of  buffitloe  meat  he  had  offered 
before.  He  seemed  now  quite  reconciled  to  the 
r whites,  and  requested  that  some  traders  might  be 
sent  among  the  Chayennes,  who  lived,  he  said,  in  a 
country  full  of  beaver,  but  did  not  understand  well 
how  to  catch  them,  an.d  were  discouraged  from  it 
▼01... II.  Su 
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b J  having  no  sale  for  them  when  canght.  Captain 
Clarke  promised  that  they  dionld  be  goon  snppKed 
with  goodfly  tod  tasght  the  bert  mode  of  catching 
beaver. 

TheBigwhite,  ehief  of  the  Mandanfl^  now  address- 
ed them  at  some  length,  explaining  the  pacific  inten- 
tions of  hii  nation ;  and  the  Chajenne  observed  that 
both  the  Ricaras  and  Mandans  seemed  to  be  in 
fault ;  but  at  the  end  of  the  council  the  Mandan 
chief  was  treated  with  great  civility,  and  the 
greatest  harmony  prevailed  among  them.  The 
great  chief,  however,  informed  us,  that  none  of  the 
Ricaras  could  be  prevailed  on  to  go  with  us  till  the 
return  of  the  other  chief,  and  that  the  Chayennes 
were  a  wild  people,  and  afraid  to  go.  He  invited 
captain  Oarke  to  his  house,  and  gave  him  two  car- 
rots of  tobacco,  two  beaver  skins,  and  a  trencher  of 
bmled  corn  and  beans.  It  is  the  custom  of  all  the 
nations  on  the  Missouri,  to  olkr  to  every  white 
man  food  and  refreshment  when  he  first  enters  their 
tents. 

Captain  Clarke  returned  to  the  boats,  where  he 
found  the  chief  of  the  lower  village,  who  had  cut 
off  part  of  his  hair,  and  disfigured  himself  in  such 
a  manner  that  we  did  not  recognise  him  at  first, 
until  he  explained  that  he  was  in  mourning  for  his 
nephew,  %ho  had  been  killed  by  the  Sioux.  He 
proceeded  with  us  to  the  village  on  the  island, 
where  we  were  met  by  all  the  inhabitants.  The 
second  chief,  on  seeing  the  Mandan,  began  to 
ppeak  to  him  in  a  loud  and  threatening  tone,  till 
captain  Clarke  declared  that  the  Mandans  had 
listened  to  our  conncil«»  and  that  if  any  injury  was 
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done  to  the  chief,  we  should  defend  him  a^Bst 
eTeiy  Bation.  He  then  invited  the  Mandau  to  hifl 
lodge,  and  after  a  Teiy  ceremonious  smSI^^,  as- 
mred  captain  Clarke  that  the  Mandan  was  as  safe 
MB-^t  home,  for  the  Ricaras  had  opened  their  ears 
to  our  councils,  as  well  as  the  Mandans.  This  war 
repeated  by  the  great  chief,  and  the  Mandan  and 
Ricara  chiefs  now  smoked  and  conversed  ia  great 
apparent  harmony ;  after  which  we  returned  to  the 
boats.  The  whole  distance  to-day  was  twenty- 
nine  miles. 

Friday  22.  It  rained  all  night,  so  that  we  all 
rose  this  morning  quite  wet,  and  were  about  pro«» 
eeeding,  when  captain  Clarke  was  requested  to  vi« 
ait  the  chiefs.  They  now  made  several  speeches,  in 
which  they  said  that  they  were  unwilling  to  go 
with  us,  until  the  return  of  their  countryman;  and 
that,  although  they  disliked  the  Sioux  as  the  ori- 
gin of  all  their  troubles,  yet  as  they  had  more 
horses  than  they  wanted,  and  were  in  want  of 
gnns  and  powder,  they  would  be  obliged  to  trade 
once  more  with  them  for  those  articles,  after  which' 
they~  would  break  off  all  connexion  with  them.  He 
now  returned  to  the  boats,  and  after  taking  leave 
of  the  people,  who  seemed  to  regret  our  departure, 
and  firing  a  salute  of  two  guns,  proceeded  seven- 
teen miles,  and  encamped  below  Grouse  islaritt.  We 
made  only  seventeen  miles  to*day,  for  we  were 
obliged  to  land  near  Wetarboo  river  to  dry  our 
baggage,  besides  which  the  sandbars  are  now  un- 
usually numerous  as  th^  river  widens  below  the 
Ricara  villages.  Captain  Lewis  is  now  so  far  reco^ 
vered  that  he  was  able  to  walk  a  little  to-day  for 
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tl^  first  time.  While  here  we  had  occasion  to  no- 
tice that  the  Mandans  as  well  as  the  Minnetarees 
end  RieafBs  keep  their  horsey  i^  the  same  lodges 
vith  themselTes. 

Saturday  23.  We  set  out  early,  but  the  wind  wem 
to  high,  that  soon  after  passing  the  Sahwacanah  we 
were  obliged  to  go  on  shore,  and  remain  till  three 
o'clock,  when  a  heavy  shower  of  rain  fipll,  and  the 
Vfvad  lulled*  We  then  continued  our  route,  and 
after  a  day's  journey  of  forty  mUes  encamped. 
While  on  shore  we  killed  three  deer  wd  as  many 
elk-  Along  the  river  are  great  quantities  of  grapes 
and  chokecherries,  and  also  a  species  of  currant 
which  we  haye  never  seen  before :  it  is  blacky  witb 
a  leaf  much  larger  than  that  of  the  othe?  currant^, 
and  inferior  in  flavour  to  all  of  them« 

Sunday  24.  We  set  oiit  «t  sunrise,  and  at  ei^ht 
o'clock  pasied  Lahoocat'S  island,  opposite  to  the 
low^  point  of  which  we  landed  to  examine  a  stratum 
of  stone,  near  the  top  of  a  blu£f  of  remarkably  black 
clay.  It  is  soft.^ white,  and  contains  a  very  fine  gritS 
and,  oil  being  dried  in  the  sun,  will  crumble  to 
pieces.    The  wind  soon  after  became  so  hi^,.  that 
ive  were  obliged  to  land  for  several  hours,  but  pro* 
ceede4  at  five  o'clock.    After  making  forty-three 
miles,  we  encamped  at  the  gorge  of  the  Lookout 
l^end  of  the  Missouri.  The  Sbux  have  lately  pnimat 
in  this  quarter,  and  there  is  now  very  little  game, 
and  that  so  wild  that  we  were  unable  to  shoot  any- 
thing. Five  of  the  hpnters  were  therefore  sent  ahead 
before  daylight  next  morning, 

Monday  25,  to  hunt  in  the  Pawnae  idand,  and 
fire  followed  then)  sopn  4fter.    At  ei^ht  p'cIocJl  W9 
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reached  the  entrance  of  the  Chayenne,  u^here  we 
remaned  till  noon,  in  order  to  take  a  meridian  oIh 
eervation.  At  three  o'clock  we  passed  the  old 
Pawnee  village,  near  which  we  had  met  the  Tetons 
in  1804,  and  encamped  in  a  large  bottom  on  the 
northeast  side,  a  little  below  the  mouth  of  Notimbet 
ereek.  Just  above  our  camp  the  Ricaras  had  for-« 
merly  a  large  village  on  each  side  of  the  river,  and 
there  are  still  seen  the  remains  of  five  villages  on 
the  southwest  side,  below  the  Chayenne,  and  one 
also  on  Lahoocat's  island ;  but  these  have  all  been 
destroyed  by  the  Sioux.  The  weather  was  clear 
and  calm,  but  by  means  of  our  oars  we  made  forty- 
eight  miles.  Our  hunters  procured  nothing  except 
a  few  deer. 

The  skirt  of  timber  in  the  bend  above  the  Chay-^ 
enne  is  inconsiderable,  and  scattered  from  four  to 
sixteen  miles  on  the  southwest  side  of  the  river;  and 
the  thickest  part  is  from  the  distance  of  from  teti  to 
six  miles  of  the  Chayenne.  A  narrow  bottom  of 
small  Cottonwood  trees  is  also  qp  the  northeast 
poin^  at  the  distance  of  four  miles  above  the  river. 
A  few  large  trees,  and  a  small  undergrowth  of  wil- 
lows on  the  lower  side- bottom  on  the  Missouri  half 
a  mile,  and  extend  a  quarter  of  a  mile  up  the 
Chayenne :  there  is  a  bottom  of  cotton  timber  in 
the  part  above  the  Chayenne.  The  Chayenne  dis« 
charges  but  a  little  water  at  its  moQth,  which 
resembles  that  of  the  Missouri. 

Tuesday  26.  After  a  heavy  dew  we  set  out,  and 
at  nine  o'clock  reached  the  entrance  of  Teton  river, 
below  which  were  a  raft  and  a  skin  canoe,  which 
induced  i|S  to  suspect  that  the  TetQus  were  in  the 
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neighbourhood.  The  anns  were  tiierefore  put  la 
perfect  order,  and  every  thing  prepared  to  revenge 
the  slightest  insult  from  those  people,  to  whom  it  is 
necessary  to  show  an  example  of  salutary  rigour. 
We,  however,  went  on  without  seeing  any  of  them« 
although  we  were  obliged  to  land  i^ear  Smoke 
creek  for  two  hours,  to  stop  a  leak  in  the  periogue. 
Here  we  saw  great  quantities  of  plums  and  grapes^ 
but  not  yet  ripe.  At  five  o'clock  we  passed  Louis- 
ville's fort,  on  Cedar  island,  twelve  miles  below 
which  we  encamped,  having  been  able  to  row 
sixty  miles,  with  the  wind  ahead  during  the 
greater  part  of  the  day. 

,  Wednesday  27.  Before  sunrise  weset  out  with  a 
stiff  eastern  breeze  in  our  faces,  and  at  the  distance 
of  a  few  miles  landed  on  a  sand-bar  near  Taylor^s 
river,  and  sent  out  the  hunters,  as  this  was  the  most 
favourable  spot  to  recruit  our  stock  of  meat,  which 
was  now  completely  exhausted.    But  after  a  hunt 
of  three  hours,  they  reported  that  no  game  was  to 
be  found  in  the  bottoms,  the  grass  having  been  laid/ 
flat  by  the  immense  numbers  of  buffaloe  vthich 
had  recently  passed  over  it ;  and  that  they  saw  only 
a  few  buffaloe  bulls,  which  they  did  not  kill,  as 
they  were  quite  unfit  for  use.    Near  this  place  we 
observed,   however,  the  first  signs  of  the  wild 
turkey ;  and  not  long  after  landed  in  the  Bigbend» 
and  killed  a  fine  fat  elk,  on  which  we  feasted^ 
Towards  night  we  heard  the  bellowing  of  the  buf- 
faloe bulls,  on  the  lower  island  of  the  Bigbend :  we 
pursued  this  agreeable  sound,  and  after  killing  some 
of  the  cows,  encamped  on  the  island,  forty-five 
miles  from  the  camp  of  last  night 
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Tharsday  28.  We  proceeded  at  an  early  hour, 
harin^  previously  despatched  some  hunters  ahead, 
with  orders  to  join  us  at  our  old  camp  a  little  above 
Corvos  creek,  where  we  intended  remaining  one 
day,  in  order  to  procure  the  skins  and  skeletons  of 
some  animals,  such  as  the  mule-deer,  the  antelope, 
the  barking-squirrel,  and  the  magpie,  which  we 
were  desirous  of  carrying  to  the  United  States,  and 
which  we  had  seen  in  great  abundance.  After  row- 
ing thirty-five  miles  we  landed  at  twelve  o'clock, 
and  formed  a  camp  in  a  high  bottom,  thinly  tim- 
bered and  covered  with  grass,  and  not  crowded 
with  teoschetoes.  Soon  after  we  arrived,  the  sqpaws 
and  several  of  the  men  went  to  the  bushes  near  the 
river,  and  brought  great  quantities  of  large,  well- 
flavoured  plums,  of  three  different  species. 

The  hunters  returned  in  the  afternoon  without 
being  able  to  procure  any  of  the  game  we  wished, 
except  the  barking  squirrel,  though  they  killed 
tout  common  deer,  and  had  seen  large  herds  of 
bnfl&loe,  of  which  they  brought  in  two.  They  re- 
sumed their  hunt  in  the  morning, 

Friday  29,  and  the  rest  of  the  party  were  em^ 
ployed  in  dressing  skins,  except  two,  who  wwe 
sent  to  the  village  of  the  barking  squirrelsj,  but 
could  not  see  one  of  them  out  of  their  holes.  At 
ten  oVlock  the  skins  were  dressed,  and  we  proceed- 
ed ;  and  soon  passed  the  entrance  of  White  river, 
tiie  water  of  which  is  at  this  time  nearly  the  co* 
lour  of  milk.  The  day  was  spent  in  hunting  along 
the  river,  so  that  we  did  not  advance  more  than 
twenty-miles ;  but  with  all  our  efforts  we  were  un- 
able to  kill  either  a  mule-deer,  or  an  antelope. 
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though  we  procured  the  common  deer,  a  porcu* 
pine,  and  some  bufialoe.  These  last  animails  are 
now  so  numerous,  that  from  an  eminence  we  dis- 
covered more  than  we  had  ever  seen  before,  at  one 
time ;  and  if  it  be  not  impossible  to  calculate  the 
moving  multitude,  which  darkened  the  whole 
plains,  we  are  convinced  that  twenty  thousand 
would  be  no  exaggerated  number.  With  regard 
to  game  in  general,  we  observe  that  the  greatest 
quantity  of  wild  animals  are  usually  found  in  the 
country  lying  between  two  nations  at  war. 

Saturday  30.  We  set  out  at  the  usual  hour,  but 
mfter  going  some  distance  were  obliged  to  stop  f<^ 
two  hours,  in  order  to  wait  for  one  of  the  hunters. 
During  this  time  we  made  an  excursion  to  a  large 
orchard  of  delicious  plums,  where  we  were  so  for* 
tunate  as  to  kill  two  buck  elks.  We  then  proceeded 
down  the  river,  and  were  about  landing  at  a  place 
where  we  had  agreed  to  meet  all  the  hunters,  wiien 
several  persons  appeared  on  the  high  hills  to  the 
northeast,  whom,  by  the  help  of  the  spy-glass,  we 
distinguished  to  be  Indians.  We  landed  on  the 
southwest  side  of  the  river,  and  immediately  after 
saw^  on  a  height  opponte  to  jus,  about  twenty  per- 
sons, one  of  whom,  from  his  Uanket  great-coat, 
and  a  handkerchief  round  his  head,  we  supposed  to 
be  a  Frenchman.  At  the  same  time  about  eighty  or 
ninety  more  Indians,  armed  with  guns,  bows  and 
arrows,  came  out  of  a  wood  some  distance  below 
them,  and  fired  a  salute,  which  we  returned.  From 
their  hostile  appearance,  we  were  apprehensive 
that  they  might  be  Tetons :  but  as  from  the  country 
through  wl4ch  fhey  were  rpvii^^i  it  was  possible 
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therefore  hns  saspicjious^  .Wie:di4.not  kj^aw^in  what 
way  to  receive  th^m.  |a  order*  however,  to  ascer- 
tain .who  they  were,  Fith<tpt  ris^  ^^ou^the^party,  cap- 
:tatn  Clarke  ^crossed*  .with  ^thr^ e  perfopa  .who  coul^ 
•peak  4^^!'^^  ^pAiftP  I^PgQ^^j  toasauil-bar 
near. the  opposite. 8i49#  ip  bppes  of  co^yersipg  with 
ikefa.  Mghi  young  row  spon  met  hijn  on;  the  MPfl* 
bar,  bnt  none  of  theip  could  understand  either  .the 
Pawnee  or  Maha  iRterpi^eter*   Xhey  were  th^n  9d- 
dress^  in  the  Sioux  language,  and  apawered  th^t 
.  they  wereTetons*  of  the  b^qd^h^d^dby  the.BJ^cK- 
bafialoe,  Xahtackasabah*   This  w^s  the  same  y^lfo 
;hftd  attempted  to  stop  ua  in  1804j  and  bei^g  ^ogir 
^]fi$B  fan^iouB  about  offending  so  jniijchievpus.  a. trijbe, 
.captain  Clarke. told  theqi*  tb^tthey  had  been  deaf 
to  our  counsels,  had  ill  treated  ps  two  yeprs  ,^gp, 
rand. had  abused  all. the  whites  who  hftd  sp^ce  y^ittyl 
theoi.    He  believed  thepi,  he  added,  tp  be  .bad 
v]^^Qple;  and  they  mu/Bt .  therefore  returjn  to  th«ir 
^ jKWipanions,  for  if  they  croised  over  to  pur.c^i^p 
y^  would  put  tbero.  to  death*  They  asked  fpr  /}P«>e 
corn,  whith  captain  Packe  refjised;  they  ^en.Fe- 
^quested  permisNpn.to  coipe  apd  visit  out  cainp,  b|it 
^he.orderedithemibackitOiUieir  own  people,  Hethen 
.•r«turned«  and  all  the  a^ms.were  prepared ip.ca«e.^of 
%n  attack;  but  when  the  .Indians  re^eh^ 'ttb^it 
.comrades,,  and  had  inforaved  their  chie&.pf  ;ppr  ip* 
.  tantion,  they  all  aejt.ont'Ain  their  way  to  Uieir  own 
eaaip;.but some  of them/halted on.a  riiijpg gr<mnd# 
Mid  Abpsed .  UB  .very  C0ptou^ly«  threatening  to. kill 
us  if  we  came  across.  Wertoak;iu>t'nQticetof.tl3a»  for 
voif.n.  9x 
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come  time,  till  the  return  of  three  of  our  hunters, 
whom  we  were  afraid  the  Indians  might  have  met; 
but  as  soon  as  they  joined  us  we  embarked ;  and, 
to  see  what  the  Indians  would  attempt,  steered  near 
the  side  of  their  river.  At  this  the  party  on  the  bill 
seemed  agitated ;  some  set  out  for  their  camp,  others 
walked  about,  and  one  man  walked  towards  the 
boats  and  invited  us  to  land.  As  he  came  near,  we 
recognised  him  to  be  the  same  who  had  accompanied 
US  for  two  days  in  1804,  and  who  is  considered  as 
the  friend  of  the  whites.  Unwilling,  however,  to 
have  any  interview  with  these  people,  we  declined 
his  invitation ;  upon  which  he  returned  to  the  hill, 
and  struck  the  earth  three  times  with  his  gun,  a 
great  oath  among  the  Indians,  who  consider  swear- 
ing by  the  earth  as  one  of  the  most  sacred  forms  of 
imprecation.  At  the  distance  of  six  miles  we  stopped 
en  a  bleak  sand-bar,  where,  however,  we  thought 
ourselves  safe  from  attack  during  the  night,  and 
also  free  from  moschetoes.  We  had  now  made  only 
twenty-two  miles,  but  in  the  course  of  the  day  had 
procured  a  mule-deer,  which  we  much  desired. 
About  eleven  in  the  evening  the  wind  shifted  to 
the  northwest,  and  it  began  to  rain,  accompanied 
with:  loud  claps  of  thunder*  and  lightning,  after 
which  the  wind  changed  to  the  southwest,  and  blew 
with  such  violence,  that  we  were  obliged  to  hold 
the  canoes,  for  fear  of  their  being  driven  from  the 
«and-bar ;  the  cables  of  two  of  them  however  broke» 
and  two  others  were  blown  quite  across  the  river, 
nor  was  it  till  two  o- clock  that  the  whole  party  was 
re^assembled,  waiting  in  the  rain  for  daylight. 
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CHAPTER  XIX. 

The  party  return  in  safety  to  St.  Loais. 

Sunday,  August  3L  WE  examined  our  arms,  and 
proceeded  with  the  wind  in  our  favour.  For  some 
time  we  saw  several  Indians  on  the  hills,  but  soon 
lost  sight  of  them^  In  passing  the  Dome,  and  the 
first  village  of  barking*  squirrels,  we  stopped  and 
killed  two  fox-squirrels,  an  animal  which  we  have 
not  seen  on  the  river  higher  than  this  place.  At 
night  we  encamped  on  the  northeast  side,  after  a 
journey  of  seventy  miles.  We  had  seen  no  game, 
as  usual,  on  the  river;  but  in  the  evening  the  moa* 
dietoes  soon  discovered  us* 

Monday,  September  1.  We  set  out  early,  but 
were  shortly  compelled  to  put  to  shore,  for  half  an 
hour,  tUl  a  thick  fog  disappeared.  At  nine  o'clock 
we  passed  the  entrance  of  the  Quicurre,  which 
presents  the  same  appearance  as  when  we.ascended, 
the  water  rapid  and  of  a  milky-white  colour.  Two 
miles  below  several  Indians  ran  down  to  the  bank, 
and  beckoned  to  us  to  land ;  but  as  they  appeared 
to  be  Tetons^  and  of  a  war  party,  we  paid  no  atten- 
tion to  them,  except  to  inquire  to  what  tribe  they . 
belonged;  but  as  the  Sioux  interpreter  did  not  un-. 
derstand  much  of  the  language,  they  probably^ 
mistook  his  question.    As  one  of  our  canoes  was 
behind,  we  were  afraid  of  an  attack  on  the  men^ 
and  therefore  landed  on  an  open  commanding  si- 
tuation, out  of  the  view  of  the  Indians,  in  order  to 
wait  for  them.    We  had  not  been  in  this  position 
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fifteen  minutes,  when  we  heard  seyeral  guns,  which 
we  immediately  concluded  were  fired  at  the  three 
hunters ;  and  being  now  determined  to  protect  them 
against  any  number  of  Indians,  captain  Clarke  with 
fifteen  men  ran  up  the  river,  whilst  captain  Lewis 
hobbled  Up  the  bahk;  and*  formed  tiie  rest  of  the 
party  in  such  a'  manner  a#  would'  b^tf  enable 
them  to  protect  the  htOUl  On  turnit^  a  jfoint  of 
tlie  river,  captdin  Clik^ke  w^  agreeably  surprised 
at  seeing  the  Indians  i^msiinilig  in  the  pllfce  where 
we  left  them,  and  our  canoe  at  the  distance  of  a 
mile.  He  now  Went  on  a- sand-bar,  and^  whenrthe 
Indians  crossed,  g^ve  them  his^hahd^  shld'Wai  in* 
farmed  that  thdy  had  been  atnu^g'  thiedfSrilvw 
with  shooting  at  an  old^  keg,  which  Mte  httd-thMWil 
into  the  river,  and  was  floating  doHnUL  We^nyw 
f6und  them  to  be  pait  of  a  band  of  eigh^  lodges 
of  Yanktons,  on  Plum  crc^ek,  and  therefore  invHed- 
them  down  to  the  camp,,  and  after  smokiit<g  seveMl 
pipes,  told  them  that  Wb  hftd  mistaken  thiiitf  fo^ 
Tetons,  alid  had  iittend^d  putting  every  <me  of 
them  to  death,  if  they  had  fired  at  our  caiitt^i  but' 
finding  them  Yanktons,  who  were  gooff  meti^  uw 
were  glad  to  t^tke  them  by  the  hand  M  fatlhftA- 
children,  who  had^  opened  their  eats  to  our  coQiAeb& 
l*hey  saluted  tli^^MaAdtan  wit&  gT«at  cisrdiiaicy, 
and  one  of  them  declared  that  thett  e^lrf  had*  in- 
deed  been  opened,  and  that  they  had  fi^lowed  our 
advice  since  we  gdve  a  medal  to  their  gr^af  eMef, 
dnd  should  contrntie  td  da  so:  We  AoW  tM  a*  pieiM^ 
of  riband  to  th^  hafr  of  each  Indian,  and^  gafe' them 
some  cor  A.  We  made  a  present  of  a  pait  of'  leg^ 
giiigs  to  the  principal  chief,  and  Ihen-  f<k>k«duy 
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lettve,' being  -prevAonAy  orerttLken  bf  our  oanoe; 
At  two  0'*cIocIC'  we  landecl  to  Hunt  on  Bonhomme* 
island,  but  obtained  a  single  elk  only.  The  bo^ 
torn  on  the  nertfa  side  is  Very  rieh>  and  so  tiiickly 
ovei^own  with  pea-vines'  and-  gr&sii;  inter woren^ 
with  gtape-vines,  that  some  of  the  party,  who  at* 
tempted'  to-  hunt  there,  were  obliged  to  leave  it^. 
and  ascend'  the  plain,  wt^ere  they  fonnd  the  grass: 
nearly  ae  high  as  tlieir  heads.  These  plains  are  much 
richer  below  than-  above  the  Quicnrre,.  and  the 
w4iole  country  is  now  very  beautifiil.  Alter  making 
fiffy'-two'  miles  against  a^  head  wind,  we  stopped 
for  l^e  night  oR'  a  sand-bar,,  opposite  to  the  Caln-» 
met  bluff,  where  we  had  encamped  on  the  first  o£ 
September,  1804^  aiMk  wfaene  our  flag^  staff  was  still 
standing.  We  sufflired  very  much  from  the  mos* 
cEetoes;  till  the  wind  became  so  high  as  to  bloV' 
them  all  away. 

Tuesday  2.  At  eighto'clock  we  passed  the  river 
Jacques,  but  soon  after  weve  compelled  tot  land,  in 
consequence  >' of  the  high,  wind  from,  the  northeast^ 
and  remain  tilL  sunsetr  after  which  w<^^nt  on  to 
a  sand-bar,  twen^fewo  nuleafrom  onr  camp  of  last 
evening.  Whilst  we  were  on  shore  we  killed  three 
bnflbloesand four  prairie-fowls^  which  are  the  first 
we  have  seen  in  descending.  Two  turkeys  were 
alM  killed,  and  were  very  much  admired  by  the 
Indians,  who  had  never  seen  that  animal  before* 
The  plains  continue  level  and  fertile^  and  in  the 
low  grounds  there  b  much  white  oak;  and  some 
white  ash  in  theravinea  and  higk  bottoms,  with  lyn> 
and  slippery  elm  occasionally.  During  the  night . 
the  wind  shifted  to^  the  southwest  and  blew  the  nmd 
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over  XLS  in  sach  a  maimer,  that  our  situation  was 
Tery  unpleasant.  It  lulled  however  towards  day- 
light,  and  we  then, 

Wednesday  3,  proceeded.  At  eleven  o'clock  we 
passed  the  Redstone.  The  river  is  now  crowded 
with  sand-bars,  which  are  very  differently  situated 
now  from  what  they  were  when  we  ascended :  but 
notwithstanding  these  and  the  head- wind,  we  made 
sixty  miles  before  night,  when  we  saw  two  boats 
and  several  men  on  shore.  We  landed,  and  found  a 
Mr.  James  Airs,  a  partner  of  a  house  at  Prairie  de 
Chien,  who  had  come  from  Mackinau  by  the  way 
of  Prairie  de  Chien  and  St  Louis,  with  a  license  to^ 
trade  among  the  Sioux  for  one  year.  He  had  brought 
two  canoes  loaded  with  merchandise,  but  lost  many 
of  his  most  useful  articles  in  a  squall  some  time 
since.  After  so  long  an  interval,  the  sight  of  any 
one  who  could  give  us  information  of  our  country, 
was  peculiarly  delightful;  and  much  of  the  night 
was  spent  in  making  inquiries  into  what  had  oc- 
curred during  our  absence.  We  found  Mr.  Airs  a 
very  f riend'^«' and  liberal  gentleman,  and  when  we 
proposed  to  him  to  purchase  a  small  quantity  of 
tobacco,  to  be  paid  for  in  St.  Loub,  he  very  readily 
furnished  every  man  of  the  party  with  as  much  as 
he  could  use  during  the  rest  of  the  voyage,  and  in- 
sisted on  our  accepting  a  barrel  of  flour.  This  last 
we  found  very  agreeable,  although  we  have  still  a 
little  flour,  which  we  had  deposited  at  the  mouth 
of  Maria's  river.  We  could  give  in  return  only 
about  six  bushds  of  corn,  which  was  aU  that  w» 
could  spare.    The  next  morning, 

Thursday   4,    wfe  left   Mr.  Airs  about  .  eight 
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o*clock,  and  after  passing  the  Big  Sioux  river, 
stopped  at  noon  near  Floyd's  bluff.  On  ascending 
the  hill  we  found  that  the  grave  of  Floyd  had  beeu 
opened,  and  was  now  half  uncovered.  We  filled 
it  np,  and  then  continued  down  to  our  old  camp 
near  the  Maha  village,  where  all  our  baggage, 
which  had  been  wet  by  the  rain  of  last  night,  was 
exposed  to  dry.  There  is  no  game  on  this  river, 
except  wild  geese  and  pelicans.  Near  Floyd's  grave 
are  some  flourishing  black-walnut  trees,  which  are 
the  first  we  have  seen  on  our  return.  At  night  we 
heard  the  report  of  several  guns,  in  a  direction  to- 
wards the  Maha  village,  and  supposed  it  to  be  the 
signal  of  the  arrival  of  some  trader.  But  not  meet- 
ing him  when  we  set  out,  the  next  morning, 

Friday  5,  we  concluded,  that  the  firing  was 
merdy  to  announce  the  return  of  the  IV^ahas  to  the 
Tillage,  this  being  the  season  at  which  they  return 
home  from  buffaloe  hunting,  to  take  care  of  their 
corn,  beans  and  pumpkins.  Thf  river  is  now  more 
crooked,  the  current  more  rapid,  and  crowded  with 
snags  and  sawyers,  and  the  bottoms,  on  both  sides, 
well  supplied  with  timber.  At  three  o'clock  we 
passed  the  Bluestone  bluff,  where  the  river  leaves 
the  highlands,  and  meanders  through  a  low  rich 
bottom,  and  at  night  encamped,  after  making 
seventy-three  mites. 

Saturday  6.  The  wind  continued  ahead,  but  the 
moschetoes  were  so  tormenting  that  to  remain  was 
more  unpleasant  than  even  to  advance,  however 
slowly,  and  we  therefore  proceeded.  Near  the 
Little  Sioux  river  we  met  a  trading  boat  belonging 
fo  Mr.  Augustus  Chateau,  of  St.  Louis,  with  seve^ 
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ral  men,  on  their  wey-to  tMOeiwith  tbe  Yi^l(tc«0 
•at  the  river  Jacques.  We  •btumed  tfrom  tbem:a 
gallon  of  whiskey,  iond  g$g^  reach  of  tlie  pftftjr.a 
dram,  which  is  the  -first  iq^tfituow  Uqiior  any  of 
them  ha¥e:ta8tedaiiieeihe4th0f>JiiIy,  1805.  AfUr 
remaining  with  them  for  somoitime,  we  we|it^€n4o 
a  sand^^bar  thirty  miles  from  our  last  eaeanipmettt, 
where  we  passed'the  night  in  ^  expectation ^^f  hwg 
joined  by  two  of  the  hunters:  bot  as  .they  did  not 
come  on,  we  set  out  next  mormng, 

Sunday  7,  leaving  a  canoe  with  five  men  to  wait 
-for  them,  but  had  not  gone  more  than  eigKt  miles 
when  we  overtook  them ;  ,w:e  iherefore  "fircfd  4t  gi0i» 
-which  (wasjauBignal  :for  the  men  :behmd,  whtch^  as 
the  distaace  inja  direct  line  wasabont  a.mile,  tbay 
readily  heard,  and  soon  joined  us.  AlitUeAbove 
the  Soldier's  river  we  stopped  todineom/elk,  of 
which  we  killedUiree,  and  at  night,  ^dftertnakli^ 
forty^'four  miles,  encamped  on  a  9and4iar,  whete 
we  hoped  in  vain  to  escape  from  tbe  josioscbetoes. 
We  therefore  set  out  early  the. next  morning, 

Mondays,  and  stopped  for  a  short  time  at  the 
Council  bluflfs/to  examine  the  situation  of  the  plaoe» 
and  were  confirmed  in  oar:  belief,  ^thatit^wouid  bo 
a  very  eligible  spot  for  .a  trading  .est^bUshment. 
Being  anxious  to  reach  the  iPlatte,  we  plied  09r 
oars  so  weU,  that  by  night  we  had  made  scYO^^tJ- 
eight  miles,  and  landed  at  our  old  encampment  at 
White^catfish  camp,<  twelve  miles:  above  thatrivor. 
We  had  here  occasion  to  remark  the  wonderfol 
evaporation  from  the  Missouri,  .which .  does  potjip* 
pear  to  contairLmorCiwater,  nor  b  its  (|)4M3Ael  w^r 
than  at  the  distance  of«one:thou«and  miles  nedwr 


ill  ifoorce^  qltlu^Qgh  Mritiiia  that  f|>ace  it  receiyos 
^l^ut  tw^ty  ri¥icr8»  Mine  of  tb^m  of  coofiderable 
widths  ai)4  a  great  nQmb^r  of  creeks.  This  eyae* 
poration  seeipii^  ip  fact,  to  hp  ^eater  now  than 
wh?ii  w?  ascended  the  river ;  for  ve  are  obliged  to 
replenish  th?  inMand  every  day  yfith  fresh  ink, 
tune  tenths  of  which  must  escape  by  evaporatioiL 

Tuesday  9*  By  eight  o'clock  we  passed  the  river 
Fl^tte^  which  is  Ipwer  than  it  was,  and  its  waters 
almost  cle^r^  though  the  channel  is  turbulent  as 
osuaL  The  fand-bars»  which  obstructed  the  Mis* 
flouri,  are,  however,  washed  away,  and  nothing  is 
to  be  seeii  except  a  few  reinaios  of  the  bar.  Below 
the  Platte,  fhp  current  of  tlie  Missouii  becomes 
^i4eiitly  more  rapid,  and  the  obstructions  from 
fallen  limber  increaied^  The  river  bottoms  are 
extensive,  rich,  and  covered  with  tall,  large  tim^ 
ber,  which  is  still  more  abundant  in  the  hollows  of 
4he  rwmeB,  wkere  may  be  seen  oak,  ash,  ekn,  i]l^ 
teispersed  with  some  waUmt  «id  hiccory.  The 
moschetoes  too,  though  still  numerous^  seem  to  Iok 
9onie  pf  their  vigour.  As  we  advance  so  rapidly, 
Ihe  ehwg*  of  climate  is  very  perceptible;  the  air 
is  mere  sultry  than  we  have  ex:perienced  for  a  long 
time  befiopre,  and  the  nights  so  warm,  that  a  thiu 
]i4anket  is  now  sufficient,  although  a  fiew  days  agp 
|wo  were  not  burdensome.  Late  in  the  aftemooQ 
^e  encamped  oppcpite  to  the  Baldpated  prairiei 
ffifit  9  journey  of  seventy'^three  miles. 

We4nesday  10.  We  again  set  out  early,  and  the 
irind  being  moderate,  thoo^  stiU  ahead,  we  caoM 
sixty-five  miles  to  a  aand-bar,  a  short  distance  above 

T9I»  ii«  3  Y 
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the  Grand  Nemaha.  In  the  course  of  the  day  we 
met  a  trader,  with  three  men,  on  hU  way  to  the 
Pawnee  Lonps  or  Wolf  Pawnees  on  thePlatte.  Soon 
after  another  boat  passed  us  with  seven  men  from 
St  Louis,  bound  to  the  Mahas.  With  l)bth  of  these 
.trading  parties  we  had  some  conversation;  bat  our 
antiety  to  go  on  would  not  suffer  us  to  remain  long 
with  them.  The  Indians,  particularly  the  squaws 
and  children,  are  weary  of  the  long  journey,  and 
we  are  not  less  desirous  of  seeing  our  country  and 
friends.  We  saw  on  the  shore  deer,  raccoons,  and 
turkeys. 

Thursday  U.  A  high  wind  from  the  northwest 
detained  us  till  after  sunrise,  when  we  proceeded 
slowly ;  for  as  the  river  is  rapid  and  narrow,  as  well 
as  more  crowded  with  sand-bars  and  timber  than 
above,  much  caution  is  necessary  in  avoiding  these 
obstacles,  particularly  in  the  present  low  state  of 
the  water.  The  Nemdia  seems  less  wide  than  when 
we  saw  it  before,  and  Wolf  river  has  scarcely  any 
water.  In  the  afternoon  we  halted  above  the  Na- 
dowa  to  hunt,  and  killed  two  deer,  after  which  we 
w.ent  on  to  a  small  island,  forty  miles  from  our  last 
nightV  encampment  Here  we  were  uo  longer  an- 
noyed by  the  moschetoes,  who  do  not  seem  to  fre- 
quent this  part  of  the  river;  and,  after  having  been 
persecuted  by  these  insects  during  the  whole  route 
fVom  the  falls,  it  is  a  most  agreeable  exemption. 
Their  noise  was  very  agreeably  changed  for  tiiat  of 
the  common  wolves,  which  were  howling  in  diffe- 
i^ent  directions,  and  the  prairie  wolves,  whose  bark- 
ing resembles  precisely  that  of  the -common  cur  dog. 

Friday  12.  After  a  thick  fog  and  a  heavy  dew# 
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we  set  out  by  fuiirise,  and  at  the  distance  of  scyen 
miles  met  two  periogaes^  one  of  them  bound  to  the 
Platte,  for  the  purpose  of  trading  with  the  Pawnees,* 
the  other  on  a  trapping  expedition  to  the  neigh-o 
bourhood  of  the  Mahas.  Soon  after  we  met  the 
trading  party  under  Mr.  M'Clellan;  and  with 
them  was  Mr.Gra¥elines,  the  interpreter,  whom  we 
had  sent  with  a  Ricara  chief  to  the  United  States* 
The  chief  had  unfortunately  died  at  Washington,, 
and  Ghravelines  was  now  on  his  way  to  the  Ricaras, 
with  a  speech  from  the  president,  and  the  presents 
which  had  been  made  ^o  the  chief.  He  had:  also 
directions  to  instruct  the  Ricaras  in  agriculture^ 
He  was  accompanied  ou  this  missipQ  by  old  Mr. 
Durion,  our  former  Sioux  interpreter,  whose  objecf; 
was  to  procure,  by  his  influence,  a  safe  passage  for 
the  Ricara  presents  through  the  hands  of  the  Sioux^ 
and  also  to  engage  some  of  the  Sioux  chiefs,  not/ 
exceeding  ^x,  to  visit  Washington.  Both  of  them, 
yrere  instructed  to  inquire  particularly  after  the 
fate  of  our  party,  no  intelligence  having  been  re- 
ceived from  uf  during  a  long  tipie.  Wp  authorise^ 
Mr.  Durion  to  mvite  ten  or  twelve  Sioux  chiefs  ta 
accompany  him^  particularly  the  Yaiiktoqs,  whom 
we  had  foiynd  well  disposed  towards  pur  coui|try« 
The  afternoon  being  wet,  we  determined  to  remain 
with  Mr.  M'Clellan  during  the  night :  ^od  therer 
fore,  after  sending  on  fiv^  hunters  ahead,  spent  the 
evening  in  inquiries  after  occurrences  in  the  United 
States  during  our  absence;  and  by  eight  o'cloel( 
next.Qioming. 

f    Saturday  13,  overtook  the  hunters;  but  they 
^d  .kfl}ed  uQthipg.  Tlie  ^d  b^ing  i»ow  top  higb 
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to  proceed  Utdy  thrdagh  \im\kt  Mu^k  in  etcty 
p«rt  4^  tibe  cluomel^  tre  landed  and  sent  the  MnUl 
canoes  alie«d  to  hunt  Towards  e¥eni^^  We  oT«r- 
to6k  them,  and  encamped,  ndt  hAii^  iibte  t6  a^ 
.Taiice  mdre  than  eighteen  tniles.  The  W^fttlier 
was  Teiry  warm,  Itnd  the  rashek  fn  tfafe  bottoms  16 
high  ntid  thick  that  we  cottld  w&rcfiely  hunt,  tlttt 
wei^e  fortunate  enongh  to  obtainp«fonr  deer  Md  a 
tntkey,  which,  with  the  hooting  o#U  the  cbindioii 
bn»ard,  erow,  and  hawk,  ikrere  the  mdy  giiine  we 
flaw.  Athbikg  the  timber  is  the  cottbuwood,  %y<fa- 
mate,  aish,  mvlberry,  pa^jtaw,  waliiut,  hic&oiy, 
pHekly  ash,  s^eral  IpecHeii  of  ^Hb,  tatetiaitd  WiUi 
(Mat  quantitleft  6f  grapt-lriuett  AtA  1hre«  kirids  of 

feii 

Sttttdtyl4  We  rcAiitied  oiir  jo^r^ey.  HbA  &SM 
^hig  a  part  of  tiie  nWr  to  wbich  the  Ktozas  le- 
0brt,  in  order  to  rOb  ttie  boatfe  of  ttHAefa,  Welwld 
(K^ur^elyes  m  readtneSs  to  fire  npon  any  Indites  "who 
lAiouId  offer  ns  the  sli^test  ind'iglnttj',  as  Wfe  no 
loDger  needed  iheir  friendshrp,  aind  fbiiild  ttM  * 
tone  of  fitness  and  decistoh  is  the  bekt  pcittble 
ifoetliod  of  Making  prdper  impressibh'jln  fhdie^free- 
lldbteirs.  AVe,  KoWeVer,  Aid  ncit  eiicMuXter  aiir^  of 
them ;  but  juSt  beloW  the  6ld  K&iidb  tiHAJ^'met 
Ihree  trldihg  b<M«i  fN)te  St.  Lonis,  tin  tB^  Snf  to 
the  Yahktons  and  M ahas.  After  leaTing  ihem  wii 
saw  limtmber  ef  deer,  of  Which  we  kilted  fite,  imd 
encatoped  <m  to  blattd,  fifty-ihree  iii^  'fMin  Mir 
^ampoieftt'of  fe^'cfvening. 

Monday  15.  A  strong  breeze  ahAd  iMfiNfeixUKd 
US  fi'oih  advancil^  more  than  fbrty^nittfe  lUit^,  to 
<i»$niet]|hbdl^lk<^W|i«7%tibin<^        Tbe'riyer 
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kiitizte  18  ieiy  lo^  nt  ihU  iMsie.  khtiiit  a  niil^  bi- 
low  it  ire  landed  io  View  the  ntuatron  of  a  higb  hill, 
i^ich  hiid  rnaiiy  ^vant^^s  fotr  a  tradTn^  faotiB^b  or 
fort ;  irhite  olfi  ihe  AoTift  "Wi  'gkfhered  ^real  quanf  i- 
iie^  xi(  pa|/pawa,  and  i)ko^  kit  Ak.  The  low  gYotaYidA 
tee  how  d^ghtful,  and  lire  whole  c6tlfitry  eihibit^ 
a  rich  dppeAT^dt ;  Wt  ihie  %eatheir  is  b^pte^sitely 
wa!rte»  and  d^scilkdihg  as  rtfpldly  as  t^e  do^  from  a 
cool  open  cotmiry  betwc^en  46  and  49  degtees^  in 
which  we  have  been  for  tiearly  two  years,  to  th6 
wot^ded  plains  rh  38  and  ^^cfgrees,  the  beat  wo\iId 
be  almost  in^ulBVrathle,  were  ft  not  for  the  constant 
ivfiid^  trbm  the  scJhO^  and  iontheast. 

Tuesday  la.  We  set  oht  a^  an  early  hdnr,  btit  the 
weiither  idoh  t^ecahfe  bo  tirarm  that  the  mdi  row^d 
btit  little,  th  ^he  course  6t  the  day  we  inet  two 
trading  psirties  oh  their  *4eay  to  the  Pawnees  attd 
Mahasj  and  after  making  ^fty-two  miles,  remained 
6n  an  island  till  next  mdmiiig, 

"Wednesday  VJ,  when  we  passed  in  safety  the 
island  of  l!he  Little  Osage  village.  This  place  is 
considered  by  the  navigators  of  the  Missouri  as  the 
Hioit  dangerous  part  of  it^  the  Vhole  water  b^in^ 
cohipr^Ssed,  for  twd  miles;  within  a  narrow  channel 
crowded  with  timber^  into  whlch'the  violence  of  the 
chrrent  is  constantly  ^a&ing  the  "batiks.  At  the 
diitfthce  of  thirty  miles  we  met  a  captain  M^ellan, 
lately  df  the  Ufaited  States  army,  with  whom  we 
encamped.  He  informed  us,  that  the  geilieral  opi- 
iuon  in  the  Uhked  States  was,  that  we  V^re  Ibst, 
the  Ikst  accounts  whidi  had  been  heard  of  ns  bieiiig 
from  the  IVfahdan  village.  Captain  M'Clellan  is  on 
bis Vsfy  to  attempt  a  hew  trade  with  the  thdiahs. 
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His  plan  is,  to  estabUdi  himself  on  the  PlattOj  and 
after  trading  with  the  Pawnees  and  Ottoes,  prevail 
on  some  of  their  chiefs  to  accompany  him  to  Santa 
Fee«  where  he  hopes  to  obtain  permission  to  ex- 
change his  merchandise  for  gold  and  silver^  wluch 
i^  there  in  abundance.  If  this  be  granted^  he  can 
transport  his  goods  on  mnles  and  horses  from  tiie 
Platte  to  some  part  of  Louisiana^  aonvenient  to  the 
Spanish  settlements^  where  he  may  be^  met  by  the 
traders  from  New  Mexico. 

Thursday  18.  We  parted  with  captajn  M'QelkDt 
and  within  a  few  miles  passed  the  Grand  riyer^ 
below  which  we  overtook  jhp  hpntersi  who  had 
been  sent  forward  yesterday  a^ennson.  They  had 
not  been  able  to  kill  any  thiqgi  nor  did  we  see  any 
game  except  one  bear  and  three  turkeys^  so  that 
our  whole  stock  of  provisions  is  o^e  biscuit  for  each 
person;  but  as  there  is  an  abundance  of  pappaw9« 
the  men  are  perfectly  contented.  The  current  o( 
the  river  is  more  gentle  than  it  was  when  we 
ascended,  the  water  being  lower,  though  still  rapid 
in  those  places  where  it  is  confined.  We  continued 
to  pass  through  a  very  fine  country,  for  fifty-two 
miles, /f^rhen  we  encamped  nearly  oppodte  to  Mine 
river.     The  next  morning, 

Friday  19,  we  worked  our  oars  all  day^  without 
taking  time  to  hunt,  or  eyen  landing,  except  once 
to  gather  pappaws;  and  at  eight  o'clock  reached 
the  entrance  of  the  Osage  river,  a  distance  of  se- 
venty-two  miles.  Several  of  the  party  have  been 
for  a  day  or  two  attacked  with  a  sp^eness  in  the 
eyes;  the  eye-ball  being  rejTf  m|ich  swelled,  and 
t^e  lid  appearing,  as  if  burnt  b^  the  spn^  and  &^i 
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tremely  painfull  particularly  when  exposed  to  the 
light.  Three  of  the  men  are  8o  much  affected  by  it, 
as  to  be  unable  to  row.  We  therefore  turned  one 
of  the  boats  adrift^  and  distributed  the  men  among 
the  other  canoes^  when  we  set  out  a  little  before 
daybreak  9 

Saturday  20.  The  Osage  is  at  this  time  low,  and 
discharges  but  a  very  small  iquantity  of  water. 
Near  the  mouth  of  Gasconade,  where  we  arrived  at 
noon/jwe'met  flverFrenchmen,  on  their  way  to  the 
^reat  Osage  Tillage.  As  we  moved  along  rapidly, 
we  saw  on  the  banks  some  cows  feeding,  and  the 
whole  party  almost  involuntarily  raised  a  shout  of 
joy,  at  seeing  this  image  of  civilization  and  domes^ 
tic  life. 

Soon  after,  we  reiached  the  little  French  village 
of  La  Charette,  which  we  saluted  with  a  discharge 
•f  four  guns,  and  three  hearty  cheers.  We  then 
landed,  and  were  received  with  kindness  by  the 
inhabitants,  as  well  as  some  traders  from  Canada, 
who  were  going  to  traffic  with  the  Osages  and 
Ottoes.  They  were  all  equally  surprised  and  pleased 
at  our  arrival,  for  they  had  long  since  abandoned 
all  hopes  of  ever  seeing  us  again* 

These  Canadians  have  boats  prepared  for  the  na« 
vigation  of  the  Missouri,  which  seem  better  calcur 
lated  for  the  purpose  than  those  in  any  other  form. 
They  are  in  the  shape  of  batteaux,  about  thirty 
feet  long,  and  eight  wide;  the  bow  and  stem 
pointed,  the  bottom  flat,  and  carrying  six  oars  only; 
their  chief  advantage  is  their  width  and  flatness, 
which  saves  them  from  the  danger  of  rolling  sands* 

Having  come  forty-eight  miles,  and  the  w€|tther 
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Vill  the  ne^  momin^. 

@imday  Sla  when  we  proceeded,  and  as  teyer^ 
aettlemenU  have  beea  made  durii^  our  ahse^cc;^ 
were  refreph^  w\tk  the  sight  of  men  and  cattlp 
alon^  the  banks.  We  also  passed  tweWe  canoes  of 
KickapoQ  In-law  fffl^9g  on  li  )uui|in|^  excusioii.  At 
U^SI^p  ^ftcr  cpmiiig  forty-fig^t  mile*,  we  saJvted, 
with  heartfelt  satisfaction,  the  fiUf^e  of  St  Charles, 
)|^d  on  ]^^d\us  were  trea^ted  y^  tl^  grAt^  hf^ 
pitMity  and  M^^^M^  by  ^U  the  ipha^iitan^  of  tba^ 

place.  Their  civility  4?^^^4  m  ^  '^  p'cloicfc  th^ 
ffi^xt  mornuiff, 

Monday  2^,  v[h^^  t!|c  r^ip  Ntving  ceased,  wp 
set  out  for  Cold  water  creek,  abont  three  miles  fnwfi 
the  ra^i^th  Qf  fhp  Miwonf ii|  where  we  fpnnd  a  can- 
tonmeqi  of  tf fpps  of  ;^e  Uni^  6^ta^  wi.^  Y^ 

iir«  paw)d  the  ^y ;  and  then, 

Tnwday  23,  d«f c^nfcid  |9  P^  M^WBPP*  «o4 
nmiid  to  ^t.  ^^i»,  wjjcr?  ▼«  W«ed  at  twdye 
p'6)o?>,  91^  l»»viW  %fi*  *  «^te  urent  op  shor^ 
^nd  receiytd  tlie  heartiest  Wd  jfiprt  .^q^t^bte  wdr 
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WITH  9  iriaw  to  9  iQore  complete  developement 
of  ihi0  rolg^cl;^  I  b^Y^  4^pme4  it  expedieQt^  in  the 
ontaet^  tkQ  AMe  tln^  leading  l|lea^^re8  pursued  by 
tfaft  provinfli*!  i^pi^mv^  of  Spaio^  in  relation  to 

« 

tUjt  rabjoct;  the  eTib  vrbich  flowed  frpm  tboie 
mt9$an$M  m  y^  to  tbe  Indians  as  to  the  whites^  in 
wder  thtt  we  m^^y  profit  by  their  errors^  and  be 
eurtelves  the  better  enabled  to  apply  the  necessary 
conreetiTet  ta  the  reinnant  of  evils  which  theit 
pmctii^e  intrq^Dced. 

Vrom  the  commencement  of  the  Spanbh  proyin- 
eud  i^vfarnm^iit  in  Iiouisiana,  whether  by  the  per- 
mission  of  the  qrQW9#  or  originating  in  the  pecuniary 
lapuftty  of  thfiir  goyernors-general,  this  officer  as«- 
nmed  to  hims^f  exclusively  the  right  of  trading 
viih  ||U  the  ][ndi«n  natiops  in  Lpuisiana;  and  therch 
fore  proceeded  to  dispose  qf  this  privilege  to  indi* 
^rldi^ali  for  oertun  spepific  sums.  His  example  wai 
imitated  by  tte  governors  of  Upper  Louisiana,  who 
snadfli  a  further  exaction.  Those  exclusive  pennis- 
•ions  toiadiviiuak  varied  as  to  the  extent  of  country 
or  luUioQl  they  einbrac^dj  imd  the  period  fgr  whiph 
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granted ;  but  in  all  casei  the  excloftYe  licenses  were 
oflfered  to  the  highest  bidder^  and,  consequentlj,  the 
sums  paid  by  the  indiyiduals  purchasing  were  quite 
as  much  as  the  profits  of  the  trade  would  bear»  and 
in  many  instances^  from  a  spirit  of  opposition  be- 
tween contending  applicants,  much  more  was  given 
than  ever  the  profits  of  the  traffic  would  justify. 
The  individual,. of  course,  became  bankrupt.  This, 
however,  was  among  the  least  cf  the  evils  flowing 
from  this  system  to  the  Indian ;  it  produced  the  evil 
of  compelling  him  to  pay  such  enormous  sums  for 
the  articles  he  purchased,  that  his  greatest  exertions 
would  not  enable  him  to  obtain  as  muck  as  he  had 
previously  been  in  the  habit  of  consuming,  and 
which  he  therefore  conceived  necessary  to  him ;  for 
as  this  system  progressed,  the  demands  of  the  go- 
vernors became  more  exorbitant,  and  the  trader,  to 
meet  his  engagements,  exacted  higher  prices  from 
the  Indians,  though  the  game  became  scarcer  im 
their  country.  The  morals  of  the  Indian  were  cor- 
rupted by  placing  before  him  the  articles- wluch  he 
viewed  as  of  the  first  necessity  to  him,  at  such 
prices,  that  he  had  it  not  in  his  power  to  purchase; 
he  was  therefore  induced,  in  many  instances,  to 
take  by  force  that  which  he  had  not  the  means  of 
paying  for ;  consoling  himself  with  the  idea,  that 
the  trader  was  compelled  of  necessity  to  possess 
himself  of  the  peltries  and  furs,  in  order  to  meet  his 
engagements  with  those  from  whom  he  had  pur- 
chased his  merchandise,  as  well  as  those  who  had 
assisted  htm  in  their  transportation.  He  conse- 
quently could  not  withdraw  himself  from  their 
trade,  without  inevitable  ruin.    The  prevaloice  of 
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fhii  sentiment  among  the  IndUnd,  was  strongly 
unprdsed  on  my  mind  by  an  anecdote  related  to 
me  by  a  gentleman,  who  had  for  several  years  en*-v 
joyed,  under  the  Spanish  government,  the  exclu- 
sive privilege  of  tr^ding.with  the  Little  Osages.  It 
happuedt  that  after  he  had  bartered  with  them  for 
all  their  peltries  and  iiirs  which  they  had  on  hand, 
that  they  seized  forcibly  on  a  number  of  gnus  and  a 
quantity  of  ammunition  which  he  had  still  remain- 
ing :  he  remonstrated  with  them  against  this  act  of 
violoice,  and  finally  concluded  by  declaring  that 
he  would  never  return  among  them  again,  nor 
would  he  suffer  any  person  to  bring  them  merchan- 
dise thereafter.  They  heard  him  out  very  pa- 
tiently, when  one  of  their  leaders  pertly  asked 
him ;  if  he  did  not  return  the  next  season  to  obtain 
their  peltries  and  furs,  bow  he  intended  to  pay  the 
persons  from  whom  he  had  purchased  the  merchan- 
dise they  had  then  taken  from  him  i 

The  Indians  believed  that  these  traders  were  the 
most  powerful  persons  in  the  nation;  nor  did  they 
doubt  their  ability  to  witiihold  merchandise  from 
them ;  but  the  great  thirst  displayed  by  the  traders 
for  the  possession  of  their  peltries  and  fiirs,  added  to 
the  belief  that  they  were  compelled  to  continue 
their  traffic,  was  considered  by  the  Indians  a  suffi- 
cient guarantee  for  the  continuance  of  their  inter*, 
course,  and  therefore  felt  themselves  at  liberty'  to 
practise  agressions  on  the  traders  with  impunity: 
thus  they  governed  the  trader  by  what  they  con* 
ceived  his  necessities  to  possess  their  furs  and  4Piel- 
tries,  rather  than  governing  themselves  by  their 
Q\m  anxiety  to  obtain  merchandise^  as  tbey  i|)ay 
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most  effeciflally  hthyu  wdl  ? egulMed  Hjst/tnu  It 
is  immaierid  to  the  IndtaiM  how  thejr  obtnn  mer- 
chilndise ;  in  posseMon  of  ft  fl^ipply  they  feel  iade- 
^  pendent.  The  Indians  found  by  a  few  expeiSineifts 

of  aggression  oil  tiie  t/aders,  that  at  it  respected 
themselres,  it  had  &  salutHry  e£fS^t ;  and  iMioogh 
they  had  ihisfak to  the  legitimate  erase  of  aefion  on 
the  part  of  the  trader,  the  reftilt  Wng  firromraMe 
to  themseryes,  they  confinn^  their  practice.  The 
fact  is,  tfie  tinder  was  coinpelted  to  continue  his 
trade  niidcfr  every  disiadfsaitage,  in  ofder  to  inake 
good  his  erigagements  to  the  g6yerhd«B;'for  hariAg 
secured^  fheir  protecfioh,  they  wire  safe^  both  in 
person  and  property,  ^rofti  their  other  creditbrs. 
Who  Were,  for  ihe  most  part,  the  metchants  of 
Montreal. 

'the  finrt  effect  dt  these  depredtftiohs  of  t&e  ]n« 
dians,  was  the  introduction  of  a  tutnbui  6liSt6m 
among  the  tradiers  of  exteridibg  to  fhetd  a  credit. 
The  ttadetB,  who  Tisited  \h€  Indt^tts  on  the  Mis- 
souri, arrived  at  ttitvf  wint^lrlA^  8tati<Mto  frott  Ihe 
lattei^  e&d  of  S^eptetoW  foihe*  iniddlebf  October : 
here  they  carried*  on  fheir  tr^fffife  until  the  hitter 
end  of  March  or  begitiiiti^  of  A^f  iL  lA  the  cotrso 
of  the  season  thej^  fiad  posdtissed  thelAselVe^  of  eVery 
skin  the  Indians  had  procured;  of  course  there  was 
An  end  of  trade.  But  p^teviou^  to  thenr  feforn,  the 
Indians  insist  upon  a  credit  being  giVen,  on  the  faith 
of  payment  liehen  the  trader  returned  tkett  Sanson. 
The  tradter  understands  his  situation,  aiid  iLnowihg 
this  credit  tvaif  nothing  leiti  Ifian  tKe  price  of  his 
passport,  or  the  priyilege  of  departing  in  safety  to 
Ais  home,  of  course  narrowed  down  the  amount'  of 


ihiB  credit/  by  concei^ng,  as  far  aft  he  conld^  td 
aroid  the  saspicions  of  the  IiidianB,  the  remnant  of 
liift  merchandiire.  But  the  amount  to  be  oflfereA 
mnst  always  be  such  as  they  had  been  accustomed 
to  receive ;  and  which,  in  every  case,  bore  a  con- 
siderable proportion  to  their  whole  trade ;  say  thts 
fuH  amount  of  their  summer  or  red-^kin  hunt.  The 
Indians  well  knew  that  the  traders  were  in  theit 
power,  and  the  servile  motives  which  induced  tiiem 
to  extend  their  liberality  to  them,  and  were  there^ 
fore  the  less  solicitous  to  meet  their  engagements 
on  the  day  of  payment;  to  this  indifference  they 
Were  further  urged  by  the  traders  distributing 
among  tiiem,  on  those  occasions,  many  articles  of 
the  last  necessity  to  them.  The  consequence  was, 
that  when  the  traders  returned  the  ensuing  fall,  if 
fhey  obtained  only  one  half  of  their  credits  they 
were  well  satisfied,  as  this  covered  their  real  ex- 
penditure. 

Again>  if  it  so  happen  in  the  course  of  the  winter^s 
traffic,  that  the  losses  of  the  trader,  growing  out  of 
the  indolence  of  the  Indians,  and  their  exorbitant 
exactions  under  the  appellation  of  credit,  should  so 
reduce  his  stock  in  trade  that  he  could  not  pay  the 
governor  the  price  stipulated  for  his  license,  and 
procure  a  further  supply  of  goods  in  order  to  prose- 
cute his  trade,  the  license  was  immediately  granted 
to  some  other  individual,  who,  with  an  ample  assort- 
ment of  merchandise,  visits  the  place  of  rendezvous 
of  hb  predecessor,  without  the  intervention  of  a 
single  season.  It  did  not  unfrequently  happen,  that 
the  individuals  engaged  in  this  commerce,  fittdin^ 
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one  of  their  niunber  iailii^  from  the  rapacity  of 
the  lodian  nation  with  which  he  had  been  permitted 
to  trade^  were  not  so  anzioos  to  poMCSB  themselrea 
of  the  privilege  of  trading  with  that  nation ;  the 
goyemor^  of  course*  rather  than  lose  all  advantage^ 
would  abate  of  his  demands  considerably.  The  new 
trader,  thus  relieved  of  a  considerable  proportion  of 
the  tax  borne  by  his  predecessor*  and  being  disposed 
to  make  a  favourable  impression^  on  the  minds  of 
the  Indians,  to  whom  he  was  about  to  introduce 
himself,  would,  for  the  first  season  at  least,  dispose 
of  his  goods  to  those  Indians  on  more  moderate  terms 
than  his  predecessor  had  done.  The  Indians  now 
find  that  the  aggressions  they  have  practised  on 
their  former  trader,  so  far  from  proving  detrimental 
to  them,  had  procured  not  only  their  exoneration 
from  the  payment  of  the  last  credit  given  them  by 
their  former  trader,  but  that  the  present  trader  fur- 
nished them  goods  on  better  terms  than  they  had 
been  accustomed  to  receive  them.  Thus  encouraged 
by  the  effects  of  this  rapacious  policy,  it  was  not 
to  be  expected  that  they  would  alter  their  plan  of 
operation  as  it  respected  their  new  trader,  or  that 
they  should  appreciate  the  character  of  the  whites, 
in  general,  in  any  other  manner,  than  as  expressed 
in  a  prevailing  sentiment  on  this  subject,  now  com- 
mon among  several  nations  on  the  Missouri,  to  wit: 
**  thai  the  while  max  are  like  dogs;  the  more  you  beat 
them  and  plunder  them  the  more  goods  they  will  bring 
you,  and  the  cheaper  they  toUl  sell  them."  This  senti* 
ment  constitutes,  at  present,  the  rule  of  action 
amo^  the  Kanzas,  Sioux,  and  others;  and  if  it  be 
not  broken  down  by  the  adoption  of  some  efficient 
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mtBsareB,  it  needs  not  the  aid  of  any  deep  calcula- 
tion to  determine  the  sum  of  adyantages  which  will 
result  to  the  American  people  from  the  trade  of  the 
Missouri.  These  aggressions  on  the  part  of  the  In* 
dians  were  encouraged  by  the  pusillanimity  of  the 
engagees,  who  declared^  that  they  were  not  en- 
gaged to'fight. 

The  evils  which  flowed  from  this  system  of  exclu- 
mye  trade  were  sensibly  felt  by  the  inhabitants  of 
Louisiana.  The  governor,  regardless  of  the  safety 
of  the  community,  sold  to  an  individual  the  right 
of  vending  among  the  Indians  eyery  species  of  mer- 
chandise ;  thus  bartering,  in  efiect,  his  only  efficient 
check  on  the  Indians.  The  trader,  allured  by  the 
hope  of  gain,  neither  shackled  with  discretion,  nor 
consulting  the  public  good,  proceeded  to  supply 
the  Indians,  on  whom  he  was  dependant,  with  arms, 
ammunition,  and  all  other  articles  they  might  re- 
quire. The  Indian^  thus  independent,  acknowledg- 
ing no  authority  but  his  own,  will  proceed  without 
compunction  of  conscience,  or  fear  of  punishment, 
to  wage  war  on  the  defenceless  inhabitants  of  the 
frontier,  whose  lives  and  property,  in  many  ih- 
atances,  were  thus  sacrificed  at  the  shrine  of^>^n 
inordinate  thirst /or  wealth  in  their  governors,  which, 
in  reality,  occasioned  all  those  evils.  Although  the 
governors  could  not  have  been  ignorant  that  the 
misfortunes  of  the  people  were  caused  by  the  inde* 
pendence  of  the  Indians,  to  which  they  were  acces* 
sary,  still  they  were  the  more  unwilling  to  apply 
die  corrective;  because  the  very  system,  which 
gave  them  wealth  in  the  outset,  in  the  course  of  its 
ppogress  affi>rded  them  many  plausible  pretexts  to 
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put  their  hands  iato  the  tresMiry  of  the  king,  their 
iqafltier*  For  example^  the  Indians  attack  the  froa- 
tier,  kill  some  of  the  inhabitants,  plunder  many 
others,  and,  agreeably  to  their  custom  of  warfare, 
retire  instantly  to  their  Tillages  with  the  booty.  The 
governor,  informed  of  this  transactiour  promptly 
calls  on  the  inhabitants  to  aid  and  assist  in  repelling  . 
the  invasion :  accordingly  a  party  assemble  onder 
tiieir  of&cers,  some  three  or  four  days  after  the  misr 
chief  had  been  done,  and  the  (ndians^  one  hundred, 
or  one  hundred  and  fifty  miles  from  them;  tlM^y 
pnrsue  them,  as  they  usually  did,  at  no  rapid  pacet, 
three  or  four  days,  and  return  without  overtaking 
the  enemy^  as  they  might  have  welt  known  before 
they  set  out.  On  their  return  the  men  were  dis^ 
missed,  but  ordered  to  hold  themselves  in  readiness 
at  a  moment's  warqiing.  When,  at  the  end  of  some 
Iwo  or  three  months,  the  governor  chose  tp^  conndef 
the  daijiger  blown  over,  he  causes  receipts  to  ba 
Iliads  out  for  the  full  pay  of  two  or  three  months 
service,  to  which  the  signatures  of  the  individfials 
are  affixed;  but  as  those  persons  were  mily  absent 
from  their  homes  ten  pr  fwelve  days,  aU  that  was 
really  paid  them  did  net  amouttt  to  more  than  oBe? 
fourth  or  one*ftfth  of  what  they  receipted  for,  and 
the  balance,  of  course,  was  taken  by  the  governor,. 
as  the  reward  for  his  faithful  guardianship  of  the 
lives  and  property  of  lus  majesty's  subgects^ 

The  Spaniardsi  holding  the  entrance  of  the  Misr 
scnri,  could  regulate,  as  they  thought  proper,  the 
iBtercourse  with  the  Indians  through  that  channel; 
hut  from  what  has  been  said,  it  will  be  readUy  per* 
ceived  that  their  tjraderf ,  shaekl^4  l^tk  the  peco? 


niary  impositions  of  their  g^venion^  eoidd  nevet 
become  the  succeaBfol  rivals  of  the  British  mer- 
chants on  the  vest  side  of  the  Mississippi,  whicb, 
from  its  proximity  to  the  Umted  States,  the  lattec 
could  ent^  without  the  necessity  of  a  Spanish  pass- 
port, or  the  fear  of  being  detected  by  them-    The 
consequence  ^as,  that  the  trade  of  the  rivers  De- 
moin,  St.  Peter's,  and  all  the  country  west  of  the 
Mississippi,  nearly  to  the  Missouri,  was  exclusively 
eigoyed  by  Hm  British  merchants.    The  Spanish 
govemorj,  stimulated  by  their  own  sordid,  views, 
declared  that  the  honour  of  his  majesty  was  grossly 
compromised  by  the  liberly  that  those  advaftturersr 
took  ia  trading  with  the  natives  within  his  territory, 
withooA  their  permission^  and  therefbre  took  the 
liberty  of  expending  his  majesty's  money  by  equip- 
pifl|^  and  maaaing  several  galleys,  to  cruise  in  the 
channels  of  the  Mississippi>  in  cnrder  to  intercut 
those  traders  of  the  St,  Peter's  and  Demoin  rivers, 
19  their  passage  to  and  from  the  entrance  of  the 
Oisconring  river;  but  after  several  unsuccessful 
cruises,  and  finding  the  Indians  so  hostile  to  them 
in  thia  quarjier,  that  they  dare  not  hmd  nor  remain. 
long  in  the  channel  without  being  attacked^  they 
retired  and  gave  over  the  project.    The  Indians 
were  friendly  to  the  British  merchants,  and  mir^ 
friendly  to  the  Spanish,  for .  the  plain  reason,  that 
the  former  sold  them  goods  at  a  lower  rate.    The 
Ayaways,  Sacks,  Foxes  and  Yanktons  of  the  riyer 
SeiKoiB,  who  occasionally  vioted  the  Missouri,  had 
it  in  their  power  to  compare  the  rates  at  which  the 
SipmaUk  merdiant  in  tiiat  quarter,  and  tiie  British. 
iBwehait  Oft  the  Miipissqpps  sold  their  goods;  tUf 
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was  always  much  in  favour  of  the  latter.  It  there- 
fore availed  th6  Spaniards  but  little^  when  they  in- 
culcated the  doctrine  of  their  being  their  only  legi- 
timate fathers  and  friends,  and  that  the  British 
merchants  were  mere  intruders,  and  had  no  other 
object  in  view  but  their  own  aggrandizement :  the 
Indians,  deaf  to  this  doctrine,  estimated  the  friend- 
ship of  both  by  the  rates  at  which  they  reflectively 
sold  their  merchandise ;  and,  of  course,  remained 
the  firm  friends  of  the  British.  In  this  situation  it 
is  not  difficiilt  for  those  to  conceive,  who  have  felt 
the  force  of  their  machinations,  that  the  British 
merchants  would,  in  order  to  extend  their  own 
trade,  endeavour  to  break  down  that  af  their  neigh- 
bours on  the  Missouri  The  attachments  of  the  In- 
dians to  them,  afibrded  a  formidable  weapon  with 
which  to  effect  their  purposes ;  iior  did  they  sulj^f 
it  to  remain  unemployed. 

The  merchants  of  the  Dog  prairie,  rivers  Demoin 
and  Ayaway,  stimulated  the  nations  just  mentioned 
to  the  commission  of  acts  of  rapacity  on  the  mer- 
chants of  the  Missouri^  nor  was  Mr.  Cameron  and 
others,  merchants  of  the  river  St.  Peter*s,  less  active 
with  respect  to  the  Cissitons,  Yanktons  of  the  plaina, 
Tetons,  &c.  who  resort  the  Missouri  occasionally 
still  higher  up.  War  parties  of  those  nations  were 
consequently  found  lying  in  wait  on  the  Missouri, 
to  intercept  the  boats  of  the  merchants  of  that  rivep 
at  the  seasons  they  were  expected  to  pass,  and  de* 
predations  were  frequently  committed,  particulariy 
by  the  Ayaways,  who  have  been  known,  in  sevml 
instances,  to  capture  boats  on  the  Missouri  in  their 
descent  to  St.  Louis,  an4  compel  the  crews  to  load 
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Oienuielvefl  with  heavy  burdens  of  their  best  furs 
acrofM  the  country  to  their  towns,  where  they  dis-* 
posed  of  them  to  the  British  merchants.     In  those 
eases  they  always  destroyed  the  periogues,  and 
inch  of  the  peltries  and  furs  as  they  could  not  carry 
off*    It  taay  be  urged,  that  the  British  merchants, 
knowing  that  the  United  States  at  present,  through 
mere  courtesy,  permit  them  .to  extend  their  trade 
to  the  west  side  of  the  Mississippi ;  or  rather  that 
they  are  mere  tenants  at  will,  and  that  the  United 
States  possess  the  means  of  ejecting  them  at  plea- 
sure; that  they  will,  under  these  circumstances,  be 
induced  to  act  differently  towards  us  than  they  did 
in  relation  to  the  Spanish  goy emment ;  but  what 
assurance  have  we  that  this  will  be  the  effect  of  the 
mere  change  ^  of  governments  without  change  of 
measures  in  relation  to  them  ?    Suffer  me  to  ask, 
what  solid  grounds  there  are  to  hope,  that  their 
gratitude  for  our  tolerance  and  liberality  on  this 
subject,  will  induce  them  to  hold  a  different  policy 
towards. us?  None,  in  my  opinion,  unless  we  stimu- 
late their  gratitude,  by  placing  before  their  eyes 
the  instruments  of  our  power,  in  the  form  of  one  or 
tw^  garrisons  on  the  upper  part  of  the  Misdssippi* 
£ven  admit  that  the  people  were  actuated  by  the 
most  friendly  regard  towards  the  interests  of  the 
United  States,  and  at  this  moment  made  a  common 
isause  with  us,  to  induce  the  Indians  to  demean 
jthemselves  in  an  orderly  manner  towards  our  go- 
vernment, and  to  treat  our  traders  of  the  Missouri 
with  respect  and  friendship,  yet,  without  some  effi*- 
cient  check  on  the  Indians,  I  could  not  think  our 
citizens  nor  our  traders  secure;  because  the  Indians, 
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who  hate^  for  ten  yean  and  upwards,  derived  ad- 
vantages  from  practice  on  lessons  of  rapacity,  tangM 
them  by  those  traders,  camiot  at  a  moment  he 
brought  back  to  a  state  of  primitive  innocence,  by 
the  anited  persuasions  of  all  the  British  traders.  I 
hold  it  an  axiom,  incontrovertible,  that  it  is  more 
easy  to  introduce  vice  into  all  states  of  society  than  H 
is  to  eradicate  it;  and  that  this  is  still  more  strictly 
true,  when  applied  to  man  in  savage  than  in  his 
civilized  state.  If,  therefore,  we  wish,  within  some 
short  period,  to  divest  ourselves  of  the  evils  which 
flowed  from  the  inculcation  of  those  doctrines  of 
vice,  we  must  employ  some  more  active  agent  than 
the  influence  of  the  same  teachers  who  first  intro- 
duced them.  Such  an  agent,  in  my  Opinion,  is  the 
power  of  withholding  their  merchandise  from  them 
at  pleasure;  and,  to  accomplish  this,  we  must  first 
provide  the  means  of  controlling  the  jnerehai^  If 
we  permit  the  British  merehants  to  supply  fhe  In- 
dians in  Louisiana  as  formerly,  the  influence  o^  our 
government  over  those  Indians  is  lost ;  for  tte  In- 
dian, in  possession  of  his  merchandise,  feek  himsetf 
independent  of  every  government,  and  will  proceed 
to  eommit  the  same  depris^tions  which  fhey  9id 
when  rendered  independent  by  the  Spanidi  iyslem. 
The  traders  give  diemselves  bat  little  trouble  at 
any  time  to  inculcate  among  the  Indians  a  respect 
for  governments^  but  are  usually  content  with  pro- 
daimiog  their  own  importance.  When  the  British 
merchants  give  themselves  the  trouble  to  speak  cf 
govenmsemtsy  it  Is  but  ftorto  presume  that  they  w3l 
teacfti  the  natives  to  respect  the  power  of  their  trmtx 
and»  at  aQ  events^  we  know  from  espe^ienee^  ttiat 
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lib  regard  for  the  blood  of  oar  frontier  inhabitants 
Will  inflaence  them  at  any  time  to  withhold. arms 
and  ammunition  from  the  Indians,  provided  they 
are  to  profit  by  fiirliishing  them. 

Having  ndw  stated,  as  they  have  occurred  to 
my  mind,  the  several  evils  which  flowed  from  that 
system  of  intercourse  with  the  Indians,  pnrstied  by 
the  Spanish  government,  I  shall  next  endeavour  to 
point  out  the  defeats  of  our  oWn,  and  show  its  in-* 
competency  to  produce  the  wished-for  reform;  then, 
with  some  remarks  on  the  Indian  character,  con«* 
elude  by  submitting,  for  the  consideration  of  our 
government,  the  outlines  of  a  plan  which  has  been 
dictated  as  well  by  a  sentiment  of  philanthropy 
towards  the  aborigines  of  America,  as  a  just  regard 
ttf  the  protection  of  the  lives  and  property  of  out 
citizens;  and  with  the  farther  view  also  of  securing 
to  the  people  of  the  United*  States,  exclusively,  the 
advantages  which  ought,  of  right,  to  accrue  to  them 
from  the  possession  of  Louisiana. 

We  now  permit  the  British  merchants  of  Canad^^ 
indiscriminately  with  our  own,  to  enter  the  Mis- 
Muri,  and  trade  with  the  nations  in  that  quai  ten 
Although  the  government  of  the  United  States  has 
not  yielded  the  point,  that,  as  a  matter  of  right,  tho 
British  merchants  have  the  privilege  of  trading  in 
this  quarter;  yet,  from  what  has  been  said  to  them, 
they  are  now  acting  under  a  belief,  that  it  will  be 
some  time  before  any  prohibitory  measures  will  be 
taken  with  respect  to  them,  and  are  therefore  making 
rapid  strides  to  secure  themselves  in  the  affection  of 
^e  Indians,  and  to  break  down^  as  sooipi  as  possible, 
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the  AmetipBJn  ^iv^ntuttn,  bj  frnderf^Uog  them, 
and  thup  |D9fpp(4u(p  (bM  tra4e :  ibk  they  yni\  p^Tect 
to  an  al^ftlute  cctfmpty  in  ^hp  cour^  (Off  i|  few  yepini» 
The  old  Northwest  cooipapy  fif  (^^W^  Mve^  iiithifl 
the  l^at  twp  yc«Ts.  fwiaed  *  iW4<>n  vith  the  Wew 
York  qpmpaqy,  wbp  i»»4  PTf  vipwJy  b«a  th^  oiyljr 
impor^»i)t  nyftlfi  ip  tb<  l^r  tr^de;  thM  company^ 
VKitb  the  gr^^t  ^pQC^iftofi  ftf  P(^t4  brp«ght  them 
by  thp  Npw  Yflrk  «<Hnpapy,  bi|T^,  vith  4  Tiew  tt 
the  parti^^lv  mopppqly  pf  ^e  I^^BOHii.  formed  a 
cQa9ei(ioii  lyith  b^  I(rit^h  houQp  in  Npw  York,  «po- 
^er  At  K«w  OdeftM,  9fid  h»ve  ^mrt  tbw  pwrticiitoi 
fif^eut^  by  the  uame  of  JacftV  MvfM,  tP  tnkc  bif 
fltation  at  St.  iiouiy*  It  may  bp  readily  ooMiehre4» 
that  thf  \\t^m  of  the  Vojrthwest  and  New  YaA 
^^omp^meiu  ^hp  h^d  prei^4o««ly  extmdMlth^ir  trado 
in  Qppp0ltip^  to  «ach  ptber,  a«d  to  the  ^wlwkm  of 
all  unawpci^t^  mereh^qti  pn  the  npp^  portioti  of 
the  MifBHfippit  the  w^ten  of  lahe  Wmjtfie  and  the 
Athebaskey  country,  Wimld,  aftfsr  ikfAv  Ifitfi  nmm, 
^aye  a  siirp^itf  of  c^pitaL  and  a,  mxplut  of  men, 
vhich  they  pould  r^ily  equploy  in  aome  oOcar 
quarter,:  such  w»3  \h»  WmQWU  wbifih,  fnuf.  tha 
^p^ty  pf  opr  government  tb«7.  mr  wM  mftned  ta 
iketjgn  a^^d  l  dp  hpUei^e,  cp>i}d  t)|je  £Mct  bo  Ofceih 
tainedf  that  the  hc^.  pf  ft:^xe.  gain  6om  tbe  fiir 
trade  p£  that  river,  WM  pn«  pf  the  pri^pipid  pauaes 
of  the  wipn  be,tiKee»  thme  two  gi^t  ovals  in  the 
fur  tradie  of  Nortl^  America*  That  thia  tode  viH 
be  nurtured  and  protj^t«d  by  the  Biitidi  gareznr 
ment,  I  have  up  dpuht.  fpr  nuiAy  rieasoMi  vjiich  it 
strikes  n»e  cpuld  be  o^eared*  but  wbiph,  not  fidlii^ 
immediately  within  the  purview  of  these  observa* 
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ftontf  on  tlie  for  ttadt  of  Louisiana,  I  shall  forbear 
to  mehfioft. 

As  iSie  Mid^otiA  fotms  ofAf  one  bt  fom  lirgti 
hhtntht^  0f  the  cotnmef  ce  of  thls^  united,  of  as  it  \i 
itSl  called,  itre  NdrthMresf  comrpahy,  Ihey  MYL  have 
ft  in  fbeir  poWei^  nbt  ohljf  to  bi^eak  dbwn  ifll  ilngle 
sdrenMirctrt  on  the  Missovfri,  hut  in  the  eoiirse  of  ii 
fe#  ftkfif  t<>  e£R^ct  the  ikme  ftnhg  with  a  company 
df  ]li«rdiani»  of  the  United  Spates,  ijfho  might  er/ktet 
into  St  cdibpetltton  with  thenr  in  thid  single  branch 
df  their  tra^de.  Nor  is  if  probable  that  our  mer- 
Aants,  knowing  this  facf,  will  form  a  company  fdnf 
ftre  purpose  6f  earryiiig  on  tiiis  tradi^,  while  they 
aee  fttH  Ndrthwest  company  permitted  by  oilr  go- 
Temmeftt  to  trade  oh  the  Missouri  and  oil  the  west 
M€  of  the  Mi^issippi :  therefore  the  Northwest 
Company,  on  the  present  prlain,  haying  driven  thc^ 
aPfVdntnrers  of  small  capitals  from  these  portions  of 
oat  territbries,  wiD  most  probably  nerer  afterwaridls 
Save  a  riral  in  any  company  of  our  own  merchants. 
By  their  eontinuance  thefy  will  acquire  strength, 
old  hayiikg  scfcured  the  wished-for  monopoly,  they* 
ilrill  then  trade  with  the  Indians  oh  their  own  terms ; 
dud,  beiif^  possessed  clf  the  trade  both  on  the  Mi^ 
iteippi  and  Missouri,  they  can  make  the  price  of 
thdr  goods  in  both  quarters  similar;  and  though 
they  may  be  ercesdtVely  high,  yet  being  the  same^ 
they  will  run  no  riA  of  disaffecting  the  Indians  by 
i  comparison  of  the  prices  at  which  they  receive 
tbeir  goods  at  those  placefiL  If  then  it  appears,  that 
the  longer  We  ei:teiM  the  privilege  to  the  North- 
West  company,  df  contitruiii^  their  trade  \vithin  oui^ 
territory,  the  diiSciaty  of  exchofding^  th«m  wiQ 


ificreaae,  can  we  begin  the  work  of  exclusion  too 
soon  ?  For  my  own  part,  I  see  not  the  necessity  to 
admit,  that  our  own  merchants  are  not  at  this  mo- 
ipent  competent  to  supply  the  Indians  of  the  Mis« 
souri  with  such  quantities  of  goods  as  willy  at  least 
in  the  acceptation  of  the  Indians  themselves,  hp 
deemed  satisfactory  and  sufficient  for  their  necessir 
tfes*  All  their  ideas  relative  to  their  necessities  are 
only  comparative,  and  may  be  tested  by  a  scale  of 
the  quantities  they  have  been  in  the  habit  of  receive 
ing.  Such  a  scale  I  transmitted  to  the  government 
from  fort  M andan.  From  a  regard  to  the  happiness 
of  the  Indians,  it  would  give  me  much  pleasure  to 
see  this  scale  liberally  increased ;  yet  I  am  clearly 
of  opinion,  that  this  effect  should  be  caused  by  the 
regular  progression  of  the  trade  of  our  own  mer- 
chants, lender  the  patronage  and  protection  of  our 
own  government.  This  will  afford  additional  secu-r 
|ity  to  the  tranquillity  of  our  much  extended  fron-* 
tier,  while  it  will  give  wealth  to  our  merchants.  We 
know  that  the  change  of  government  in  Lonisiania^ 
from  Spain  tp  t;hat  of  the  United  States^,  has  with- 
drawn no  part  of  the  capital  formerly  employed  in 
the  trade  of  the  Missouri;  the  same  persons  still 
remain,  and  continue  ^p  prosecute  their  trade.  To 
these  there  has  been  911  accession  of  several  enter- 
prising American  nierchants,and0everal  others,  since 
my  return,  have  signified  their  intention  to  embark 
in  that  trade  within  the  present  year;  and  the  whole 
of  thos^  merchants  are  now  unembarrassed  by  the 
exactions  of  Spanish  governors*  Under  those  cir- 
pumstances  is  it  fair  for  us  to  presuikie,  tliat  the  In^ 
<^9n8  9re  not  now  supplied  by  our  own  merchant!; 
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"With  quite  as  large  an  amount  in  merchandiBe  as 
they  had  been  formerly  accustomed  to  receiye? 
Should  the  quantity  thus  supplied  not  fully  meet 
our  wishes,  on  liberal  views  towards  the  Indians,  is 
it  not  sounder  policy  to  wait  the  certain  progress  of 
our  own  trade^  than  in  order  to  supply  this  momen- 
tary deficiency,  to  admit  the  aid  of  the  Northwest 
company,  at  the  expense  of  the  total  loss  of  that 
trade;  thereby  giving  them  a  carte  blanche  on 
.which  to  write  in  future  their  own  terms  of  trafiSc 
with  the  Indians,  and  thus  throwing  them  into  their 
hand^,  permit  them  to  be  formed  into  a  rod  of  iron^ 
with  which,  for  Great  Britain,  to  scourge  our  fron* 
tier  at  pleasure. 

If  the  British  merchants  were  prohibited  from 
trading  in  Upper  Louisiana,  the  American  mer« 
chants,  with  the  aid  of  the  profits  arising  from  the 
trade  of  the  lower  portion  of  the  Missouri  and  the 
western  branches  of  the  Mississippi,  would  be  en- 
abled, most  probably,  to  become  the  successful  rivals 
pf  the  Northwest  company  in  the  most  distant  parts 
of  the  coiitinent,  to  which  we  might  look,  in  such 
case,  with  a  well-founded  hope  of  enjoying  great 
advantages  from  the  fur  trade ;  but  if  this  prohibi- 
tion does  not  shortly  take  place,  I  will  venture  to 
predict,  that  no  such  attempts  will  oyer  be  made ; 
and,  consequently,  that  we  shall,  for  several  gene- 
rations be  taxed  with  the  defence  of  a  country, 
which  to  us  would  be  no  more  than  a  barren  waste. 

About  the  beginning  of  August  last,  two  of  the 
wintering  partners  of  the  Northwest  company 
visited  the  Mandan  and  Minnetaree  villages  on 
|he  Miss(mri,  and  fixed  on  a  scite  for  a  fortified 
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estebUshoMBt  Thb project oieeewriediiifeQre Act, 
If  e  hare  no  liglrt  to  hope  for  tke  trade  of  the  upptt: 
portioiL  of  the  MbBouri  vmlXL  ocnr  govemmaifft  iUBl 
Ifaink  praper  to  diAodge  thenou 

Tbb  seasov  there  ha«  been  sent  ap  tike  MiflMMlrf^ 
£br  tbeloAan  tiade^  more  thian  treble  the  yaatft^ 
of  nerchanfiie  that  haa  erer  h^ax  previxHttly  eu^ 
bai^dL  Hv  taM  trade  at  a»yr  one  peilad  Of  ttb 
(faaality,  as  ftir  as  I  eMiId  jud^  fiwii  tiie  beit  te* 
Ibi^nuttion  i  eontd  ccdlect,  t#«HthMto  imbibe  pr#- 
pertljr  ef  Britidi  merebautv,  uimi,  dimetly  ii#  indl*- 
laotly,  Aat  of  Use-  Nortfatrest  com^Ay.  N<fi  afty 
of  thirmerdBwdise  waa  deitUii^  for  a^ higher  f^onlt 
on  the  Missouri  than  the  mouth  of  tte  YeriD^M 
nver,  or  1^  aeightamrhoed  of  tte  Yanttcais  of  the 
ri^er  Beasoin;  of  conne,  ttiere  witt' te  a  gtmut 
exeesB  of  goods  be;^<Mid  irtlat  ther  Indiails  cafii  pttr^ 
ehase^  unless  they  mU  at^  oae--aiTd'  ttieir  miMomaiy 
price,  which  the  American  merdiaiit  t^fUtxAy  ^td^ 
aN>t/do  without  saerlficing^  Ids  capital. 

On  my  return  this  (hllj^  I  metM  Atf  Mktotilf  aii 
Ataertcaa  merchant,  by  Ihe  natn^  of  R^rt 
M^Clettan,  formerly  a  disttngnisbed  parfisaii  in 
tite  army  under  genial  Ws^^iie:  in  a  cWtveWMtol 
with  this  g>entleraair,  I  learned^  ihal  daitog^  tte 
iBttt  ifriiiter,  m  his  tfide  with  the  MaUNtr-  be  had  « 
cMipel&tOT,  by  Ihe  name  of  Jdseph  La  Gfiiiaf  {hH^ 
]i^vtd  to  be  employed  by  the  Nortbureit  cAnQMuy^ 
btrt  ndtr  an  avowed  Btitish  merbhaiit)-^thM  tte 
pricesat  which  laCriync  sold  hiig^dvids,  ctfavpelled 
Mm  to  redAee  the  rates  of  Ms  o^n'  ^Mds  sd  mittii^ 
As  t^  cause  him  t^  sink  vpiraids  of  twa  IhotiwHid 
di^Harar  of  hii  capital  i»  the  eo«lts«  0t  hkmStitM 


MBiva ;  tmt  ih»t^  m  be  had  t^mbarked  in  this  trade 
for  two  j^TB  put,  and  had  formed  a  fayounblo 
acqaaintance  with  the  Mahas  and  others,  h^  fihoaUl 
^till  coi^nu^  it  a  few  seasms  moret  even  at  a  lo^a 
of  h\B  tim^  aiid  Qapital^  in  the  hope  that  goyem^ 
qient^  fleeiap  their  error^  would  correct  it;  and  that 
he  might  then  regain  hii  loaies,  from  the  circum* 
i^anoe  oi  his  geperal  acquaintance  with  the  Indians. 
I  idqo  met  in  my  way  to  St.  Louis  another  mer-- 
chant,  by  the  same  name,  a  captun  M'Gellan,  for* 
merly  of  the  United  States  corps  of  artillerists.  This 
gentleman  informed  me,  that  be  was  connected 
with  one  of  the  principal  booses  in  Baltimore,  which 
I  do  not  now  recollect,  but  can  readily  ascertain 
the  name  and  standing  of  the  firm,  if  it  is  considered 
of  any  importance ;  he  said,  he  had  brought  with 
him  a  smaU  but  well  assorted  adyenture,  calculated 
for  the  IndKan  trade,  by  way  of  experiment;  that 
ttie  majority  of  his  goods  were  of  the  fine  high- 
priced  hindy  calculated  fior  the  trade  with  the  Spa-* 
itish  proyince  of  New  Mexico,  which  he  intended 
to  carry  on  within  the  territory  of  ^  United  States, 
neaif  the  border  of  that  proyince ;  that,  connected 
with  this,  object,  the  house  with  which  he  was  cou^ 
cened  was  mady  to  embark  largely  in  the  fur  trade 
of  the  Missouri^  piroyided  it  should  appear  to  him 
to  otksr  adyantages  to  them;  that  since  he  had 
sorciyed  in  Louisiana,  which  was  last  autumn,  he 
had  endeavoured  to  inform  himself  of  tiie  state  of 
this  trade^  and.  ti)at»  fnom  his  inquiries,  he  had  been 
40  fully  impressed  with  the  disady  antages  itlaboured 
ujader  frqm  tiie  free  admiision  of  the  British  mer* 
fhaata^  he  had  written  to  hb  hQUse  in  Baltimore, 
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adTising  tliat  they  should  not  embark  in  this  trade^ 
unless  these  merchants  were  prohibited  from  enter* 
ing  the  river. 

I  have  mentioned  these  two  as  c^es  in  point,  and 
which  have  fhllen  immediately  under  my  own  oI>' 
servation:  the  first  diows  the  disadvantages  under 
which  the  trade  of  our  oWn  merchants  is  now  ac«- 
tually  labouring;  and  the  second,  that  no  other 
merchants  will  probably  engage  in  this  trade,  while 
the  British  fur  traders  are  permitted  by  our  go- 
vernment their  trafiSc  in  Upper  Louisiana.  Widi 
this  view  of  the  subject,  it  is  submitted  to  the  go- 
Ternment,  with  whom  it  alone  rests  to  decide,  whe- 
ther the  admission  or  nonadmission  of  those  mer« 
chants  is  at  this  moment  most  expedient. 

The  custom  of  giving  credits  to  the  Indians, 
which  grew  out  of  the  Spanish  system,  still  exists, 
and  agreeably  to  our  present  plan  of  intercourse 
with  these  people,  is  likely  to  produce  more  perni- 
cious consequences  than  it  did  formerly.  The  In- 
dians of  the  Missouri,  who  have  been  in  the  habit 
of  considering  these  credits  rather  as  a  present,  or 
the  price  of  their  permission  for  the  trader  to  depart 
in  peace,  still  continue  to  view  it  in  the  same  light,' 
and  will  therefore  give  up  their  expectations  on 
that  point  with  some  reluctance ;  nor  can  the  mer- 
chants well  refuse  to  acquiesce,  while  they  are 
compelled  to  be  absent  from  the  nations  with  which 
they  trade  five  or  six  months  in  the  year.  The  In- 
dians are  yet  too  vicious  to  permit  them  in  safety 
to  leave  goods  at  their  trading  houses,  during  their 
absence,  in  the  care  of  one  or  two  persons;  the  mer- 
chantSj  therefore,  would  rather  suffer  the  ]a»  by 
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giving  the  eredtt,  than  hictir  the  expense  of  a  com* 
petent  guardi  or  doubling  the  quantity  of  his  en- 
g^gees:  for  it  requires  as  many  men  to  take  tho 
peltries  and  furs  to  market^  as  it  does  to  bring  tho 
goods  to  the  trading  establishment^  and  the  number 
usually  employed  are  not  found,  at  any  time,  more 
Hian  sufficient  to  giye  a  tolerable  security  against 
the  Indians. 

I  presume  that  it  iBi^ill  not  be  denied,  that  it  id  our 
best  policy,  and  will  be  our  best  practice  to  admit, 
under  the  restrictions  of  our  laws  on  this  subject,  a 
fair  competition  among  all  out  merchants  in  the 
Indian  trade.  This  being  the  case  then,  it  will 
happen,  as  it  has  already  happened^  that  one  mer^ 
chant  having  trade  with  any  nation,  at  the  usual 
season  gives  them  a  credit  and  departs;  a  second, 
knowing  that  such  advahce  had  been  made,  hur- 
ries his  outfit,  and  arrives  at  that  nation,  perhaps  a 
month  earlier  in  the  fall  than  the  merchant  who 
had  made  this  advance  to  the  Indians:  he  imme-* 
diately  assembles  the  nation  and  offers  his  goods  in 
exch»ige  for  their  red-skin  hunt ;  the  good  faith  of 
the  Indians,  with  respect  to  the  absent  merchant^ 
will  not  bind  them  to  refuse;  an  exchange,  of 
course,  takes  place;  and,  when  the  merchant  to 
whom  they  are  indebted  arrives,  they  have  no  peltty 
rither  to  barter  or  to  pay  him  for  the  goods  which 
diey  have  already  received ;  the  consequences  are, 
that  the  merchant  who  has  sustained  the  loss  be-> 
comes  frantic;  he  abuses  the  Indians,  bestows  on* 
them  the  epithets  of  liars  and  dogs,  and  says  a 
thousand  things  only  calculated  to  sour  their  minds, 
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and  disaffect  them  to  the  whites  2  the  rival  tradei 
he  accuses  o(  having  robbed  him  of  his  credits,  (  for 
they  never  give  this  species  of  artifice  among  them- 
selves a  milder  term« )  and  calls  him  many  oppro- 
brious names;  a  combat  frequently  ensues,  in  which 
the  principals  are  not  the  only  actors,  for  their  men 
will,  of  course,  sympathise  with  their  respective 
employers.  The  Indians  are  the  spectators  of  those 
riotous  transactions,  which  are  well  calculated  to 
give  them  a  contempt  for  the  character  of  the 
whites,  and  to  inspire  them  with  a  belifef  of  the  im- 
portance of  their  peltries  and  furs.  The  British 
traders  have  even  gone  further  in  the  northwest, 
and  even  offered  bribes  to  induce  the  Indians  to 
destroy  each  other;  nor  have  I  any  reason  to  doubt 
but  what  the  same  thing  wilk  happen  on  the  Mis- 
souri, unless  some  disinterested  person,  armed  with 
authority  by  government,  be  placed  in  such  a  situr. 
ation  as  will  enable  him  to  prevent  such  controvert 
sies.  I  look  to  this  custom  of  extending  credits  to 
the  Indians,  as  one  of  the  great  causes  of  all  those 
individual  contentions,  which  will  most  probably 
arise  in  the  course  of  this  trade,  as  well  between  the 
Indians  and  whites,  as  between  the  whites  them- 
selves ;  and  that  our  agents  and  office'ni  wUl  be  al- 
ways harassed  with  settling  these  disputes,  which 
they  never  can  do  in  such  a  maimer  as  to  restore  a 
perfect  good  understanding  between  the  parties^  I 
think  it  would  be  best  in  the  outset^  for  the  govern- 
ment to  let  it  be  understood  by  the  merchants,  that 
if  they  think  proper  to  extend  credits  to  the  Indians, 
it  shall  be  at  their  own  risk,  dependent  on  the  good 
faith  of  the  Indians  for  voluntary  payment;  that 
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the  failure  of  the  Indians  to  compl  j  with  their  con- 
tracts, shall  not  be  considered  any  justification  for 
their  maltreatment,  or  holding  abusive  language  to 
them :  and  that  no  assistance  shall  be  given  them 
in  any  shape,  by  the  public  functionaries,  to  aid 
them  in  collecting  their  credits*  If  the  government 
interfere  in  behalf  of  the  traders>  by  any  regulation, 
then  it  will  be  the  interest  of  every  trader  indivi- 
dually to  get  the  Indians  indebted  to  him,  and  to 
keep  them  so,  in  order  to  secure  in  future  their 
peltries  and  furs  exclusively  to  himself.  Thus  the 
Indians  would  be  compelled  to  exchange,  without 
choice  of  either  goods  or  their  prices,  and  the  go- 
vernment would  have  pledged  itself  to  make  the 
Indians  pay  for  goods  of  which  they  cannot  regu- 
late the  prices.  I  presume  the  government  will  not 
undertake  to  regulate  the  merchant  in  this  respect 
by  law. 

•  The  difficulties  which  have  arisen,  and  which 
must  arise  under  existing  circumstances,  may  be 
readily  corrected  by  establishing  a  few  poets,  where 
Iher;  shall  be  a  sqfElcient  guard  to  protect  the  pro- 
perty of  the  merchants  in  their  absence,  though  it 
may  be  left  with  only  a  single  clerk :  to  those  com- 
mon marts  all  traders  and  Indians  should  be  com- 
pelled to  resort,  for  the  purposes  of  traffic. 

7he  plan  proposed  guards  against  all  difficulties, 
and  proyides  for  a  fair  exchange,  without  the  ne- 
cessity of  credit :  when  the  Indian  appears  with  his 
peltry  and  fiir,  the  conipetition  between  the  mer- 
chants will  always  insure  him  his  goods  on  the 
lowest  posnble  terms;  and  the  exchange  taking 
p}ace  at  puce,  th^re  ci|n  |)e  no  paqse  of  controversy 
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between  the  tndiail  and  the  merchant,  and  no  fear 
tff  IcM  6n  the  fsLrt  of  the  latter,  tialew  he  is  disposed 
tf^  ttakfe  a  Volnntftry  saerifice^  thrdtigh  a  spiHt  of 
ooillt>etltidii  \riih  <Kher0,  by  sellittg  bis  gt)od8'ai  ah 
under  vflllie. 

-Sotaie  of  the  itipnlations  contained  in  the  ficensea 

uMMlIy  |:ranted  6tir  Indian  traders,  are  tdtally  in- 

cAUkp^tiVlt  IfritH  the  local  sitnatiom,  existiiig^  ens* 

iftkak  Mid  habito  of  almost  dll  the  Indian  nations  in 

Up)>er  LtMiUMa :   I  allnde  more  particularly  to 

thit  clstilsein  the  Ucbnse,  which  compels  them  to 

iHAe  at  Indian  tovrils  only.   It  Will  be  se^n,  by  re- 

f^ifncetto  My  MatlAibal  VieW  of  the  Idft^u  nations 

<ff  XJ\^%i  lionisiana,  that  the  ^ri^t  Bridy  of  tbbs« 

pic^U  bre  h>yihj^  bailds,  who  have  no  TiDa^  or 

sfcAliohairy  tesidehce.    I'he  next  ptin^cipal  dtvifioh 

of  iheh,  embracing  thb  Paritas,  Ottifesi  fcbtizas, 

f&c.  have  not  their  villages  on  the  Missoori,  and 

ney  iykn  pafe  the  greater  portion  of  the  year  at  a 

distance  fVom  their  villages  in  the  skme  roving 

nianhen    The  f6ird>  Md  only  p6riiofa  of  thdee  fih- 

dikUs  ^h^  can;  Wilh  pibpriet:^,  be  cbbftiafr^ea  «i 

possessed  of  Sbch  statimiinry  vilUgeii  is  seiahs  to 

hatrfebe'eU  poiitemplateA  by  this  cl&nse  of  the  Rediie, 

is  libhfined  to  the  Ayaways,  Sioux,  and  VAei  6f 

the  Mispsi^pi^  ^hd  the  Ricar&s,  Mahdths,  lifiniie* 

tirees,  and  4^h^hik^ay's  of  the  Missouri.    The 

coiraeqdehce  is,  ti&at  until  some  iisritfer  ^t6^A6a 

Be  made,  thU  all  the  traded,  ^hb  hkve  inier&iurse 

ivtth  any  iiaiidM  i^tcept  th6se  of  the  liist  claB9»  wfD 

fbrin  ihelt  estaibUshmeiits  ki  t)ie  tevt^^  {(oibts  on 

Ofe  Missouri,  wfa^re  it  wTH  be  didst  convienient  to 

fb^  Ihfe  ip^v^  liations  wiHt  ^bom  the)^  ^fih  tf 


carry  oh  coinmtirce.    l^hls  il  their  practice  at  the 
present  mottentj  and  Iheir  houdes  are  scattered  on 
Varibbs  ^arfa  of  the  Mrssouri;  In  this  detached  situ- 
atibn;  it  cannot  be  ei|>ecied  that  tiiey  will  comply 
"with  any  of  the  stipnlations  of  their  licenlses.    The 
siiperintehdant  of  St.  Louis,  distaht  eight  hundred 
era  tHonsahd  inite^;  ^aiinbil'earn  whMh^r  they  have 
fmikViedL  the  penalty  of  their  Ubcfns^s  br  hot:  they 
ihky;  iliefetbr^,  Tciid  ardent  8ptfi&>  teompromise  thci 
goVerhmeirt,  br  the  character  of  the  whites^  in  the 
esti&aUoh  of  ihh  Indians,  or  prdcti^  any  other 
crii^&ies  \a  t^Iitioh  to  ihote  pebplfe,  iinthont  the  f^ar 
of  d^tfectibh  br  pilhiUiment;  The  govl^imnient  can-* 
ioft  m&i  pi^priety  iky  lb  thbj^e  trkders,  that  they 
shaiiMtrad^  at'iiahge^,  ^heh  iti  teality  they  do  Hot 
eiftt;  nor  ckh  ihey  fbir  A  ihotheht,  1 1> resume^  think 
fi  ihchfrmg  theerpfeme  of  sending*  iah  Indian  agept 
Wtft  ekch^  trUdtt,  io  seie  that  hie  cbnraitt  ho  breietell 
6Fth&  itipdhifibhd  bf  htslicefaae.  these  traders  httist 
of  course  lie  btbti^hl  together,  lit  some  genial 
poitttb,  SiirheVe  it  Vill  be  convenient  for  sereral:  4ia- 
fohs  ta  Itiade  with  them,  and  wh^re  tiieyeian  be 
jiftacefi  ufidciir  thb  ^e  oT  hn  Indian  agent,  whdie 
Stafy  {t  should  be  to  ftee  that  they  comply  with  tbe 
iregutatibns  laid  UbMrU  for  theit  goyermtfetii  thmk 
krk  cimHi,  SMlieh  may  be  committed  ^ithdl&»  n 
breach  of  bur  -pttAeiit  laws,  and  which  mi\t  it  ve^ 
c^aAy,  Ihat  ioine  JBonrther  restrictions  fhaii  those 
todtiiued  ih  ihk  pVMeiit  licenses  of  mA  ^rsnitM^ 
•hbttld  either  be  adde^  under  jietialties  in  ihbsis  M^ 
cienste,  of  ^uhiihbfl  bjr  way  df  a  di^eretionaty  ^iil^ 
Ibdged  in  the  sufpe^inttndant,  etttodingto  Ih^^xv 
j^m^h  t>r  sttbh  indiVidft^  fibm  tt^ JhdHifa  ttaOA 
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Of  this  description  I  shall  here  enumerate  three : 

First,  That  of  holding  conyenations  with  the 
Indiaosj  tending  to  briog  our  goyemment  into  dis- 
repute among  them,  and  to  alienate  their  afiections 
from  the  same. 

Second,  That  of  practising  any  means  to  induce 
the  Indians  to  maltreat  or  plunder  other  merchants. 

Third,  That  of  stimulating,  or  exciting  hj  bribes 
or  otherwise,  any  nations  or  bands  of  Indians,  to 
wage  war  against  other  nations  or  bands;  or  against 
the  citizens  of  the  United  States,  or  against  citizens 
or  subjects  of  any  power  at  peace  with  th$  s^me. 

These  appear  to  me  to  be  crimes,  fraught  with 
more  real  eyil  to  the  community,  and  to  the  Indians 
themseWes,  than  yending  ardent  spirits,  or  yisiting 
their  hunting  camps  for  the  purposes  of  trfide ;  yet 
there  are  no  powers  yested  in  the  superintendants, 
or  agents  of  the  United  States,  to  preyent  their 
repeated  commission;  nor  restrictions  or  fines  imr 
posed  by  bur  laws  to  punish  such  offenoesr 

It  is  well  known  to  me  that  we  haye  seyera]  per-r 
sons  engaged  in  the  trade  of  the  Missouri,  who 
haye,  within  the  last  three  years,  b^en  adopted 
as  citizens  of  the  United  States,  and  who  are  now 
hostile  to  our  goyemment.  It  is  not  reasonable  to 
expect,  that  such  persons  will  act  with  good  faith 
towards  us.  Hence  the  necessity  of  assigning  metes 
and  bounds  to  their  transactions  among  the  lur 
dians.  On  my  way  to  St.  Louis  last  fall,  I  receiye4 
aatisfactory  eyidence  that  a  Mr.  Robideau,  an  inhar 
bitant  of  St.  Louis,  had,  the  preceding  winter, 
iluring  his  intercourse  with  the  Ottoes  and  Mis- 
j«>uriS|  l)een  guilty  of  the  most  flagraift  breaches  of 
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the  fini  of  those  misdemeanors  above  mentioned* 
On  my  arrival  at  St.  Lonis,  I  reported  the  case  to 
Mr.  Broom,  the  acting  superintendant,  and  recom^ 
mended  his  prohibiting  that  person  from  the  trade 
of  the  Missouri,  unless  he  would  give  satisfactory 
assurances  of  a  disposition  to  hold  a  different  lan^ 
gnage  to  the  Indians.  Mr.  Broom  informed  me, 
that  the  laws  and  regulations  of  the  United  States 
on  this  subject  gave  him  no  suob  powers ;  and  Mr« 
Robideau  and  sons  still  prosecute  their  trade. 

The  uncontrolled  liberty  which  our  citizens  take, 
of  hunting  on  Indian  lands,  has  alvrays  been  a  source 
of  serious  diflBculty,  on  every  part  of  our  frontier; 
and  is  evidently  destined  to  become  quite  as  much 
so  in  Upper  Louisiana,  unless  it  be  restrained  and 
limited  within  consistent  bounds.  When  the  Indiaoff 
bave  been  taught,  by  commerce,  duly  to  appreciate 
the  furs  and  peltries  of  their  country,  they* feel  ex- 
cessive chagrin  at  seeing  the  wliites,  by  their  supe* 
nor  skill  in  hunting,  fast  diminishing  those  pcoduc-* 
tions,  to  which  they  have  been  accustomed  to  look 
as  the  only  means  of  acquiring  merchandise ;  and 
nine-tenths  of  the  causes  of  war  are  attributable  to 
this  practice.  The  Indians,  although  well  disposed 
to  maintain  a  peace  on  any  other  terms,  I  am  con-- 
vinced  will  never  yield  this  point ;  nor  do  I  consider 
it  as  of  any  importance  to  us  that  they  should ;  for 
with  what  consistency  of  precept  and  practice  can 
we  say  to  the  Indians,  whom  we  wish  to  civilize, 
that  agriculture  and  the  arts  are  more  productive 
of  ease,  wealth  and  comfort  than  the  occupation  of 
hunting,  while  they  see  distributed  over  their  forests 
a  number  of  white  men,  engaged  in  the  very  occu- 


l»ati<m  which  our  doctrine  Mtonld' leach  them  ta 
•iMmdon.   Under  fuch  oireiioiataneeq,  it  cannet  -be 
conaidered  Jxrational  in  the  Indiaiis  ia  conclude, 
thfldh  our . Tficem vendi|tio]ia  tjf^  agdcnltpre  are  inte^ 
Kaked»  and  fldiif  from  a  wi«h  on.D^r  p«rt  io  Aenwt 
ihe  Mohole  emohiment  arising  ftpm  the  peltrier  and 
•  fun  of  their  coiuntry^  by  taking  them  to  ourielves. 
These  pbserjgation^  however,  are  intended  to 
apply  only  to  such  Indian  nations  ^^  have  had,  and 
still  maintain,  a  commercial  intercoune  «ith  the 
ivhites  :  snch/ ve  may  say,  ate  those  inhabititq^  the 
snostera  branehea  of  the  Mississippi,  the  eastern 
branches  of  the  Mifsquri,  and  near  the  main  body 
of  tbe  latter;  as  far  up  as  the  Mandans  and  ftfinne^ . 
tareeSi    Here  it  is,  .therefore,  that  it  appef  i&ta  me 
•^(pedieiit  we  should  deans  a. line;,  and  temporariiy 
l^singe  ppr  policy*  I. presume  it  iQ  ni^t  less  the  wish 
tff  our  g)aii[eran9ent,  that  the  Indians  on  the  Bxtrenu 
branchearof  th^  Missouri,  to  the  west,  and  within 
the  Rif  ky  mqpntains,  should  i^btatn  supplies  of 
raecchandiw  equally  with  those  moire  immediately 
in  their  vicinity.    -To  effect  this,  the  government 
must  is^ither  bacotne  the  merchant  themselves,  or 
prcee^  no  obstficles  to  theic  citizens,  which  may 
prevent  thdr  becoming:  so  with  tfaope.  distant  nar 
tions;  but  s^  the  formei;  cannot  be-adqited,  though 
I  veaily  think  it  would,  -be  best  &r  §  time;  flien  it 
becomes  the  move  nepessai^  toencoarage  the  latter* 
Policy  fuither  dictatea  ^suoh  encouragement  being 
givisn,  in  ^dev  to  contranren«  the  machinatiojAS  pre- 
paring'  by  the  Korthwest  company  for  practice  in 
tbat ifuarter.'- ' '  .    •   i  --  ;    .  .•      r  .  . 

If  the  hunters  are  oot  permitted  in  those  distant 
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regioM^  the  merchants  will  not  be  at  the  expense' 
of  transporting  their  merchandise  thither,  when 
tbey  know  that  the  natives  do  not  possess  the  art  of 
taking  the  furs  of  their  country.  The  use  of  the 
trap,  by  which  those  furs  are  taken^  is  an  art  which 
must  be  learned  before  it  can  be  practised  to  ad<^ 
yantage.  If  the. American  merchant  does  not  ad* 
yentore,  the  field  is  at  once  abandoned  to  the 
Iliforthwest  company,  who  will  permit  the  hunter  to 
go,  and  the  merchant  will  most  probably  be  with 
him  in  the  outset;  the  abundance  of  rich  furs  in 
that  country,  hold  out  sufficient  inducement  for 
them  to  lose  no  time  in  pressing  forward  their  ad-- 
Ventures.  Thus  those  distant  Indians  will  soon  be 
supplied  with  merchandise;  and,  while  they  are 
taught  the  art  of  taking  the  furs  of  their  country, 
they  will  learn  the  value,  and  until  they  have 
learned  its  value,  we  shall  run  no  risk  of  displeasing 
Ifaem  by  taking  it.  When  the  period  shall  arrive, 
that  the  distant  nations  shall  have  learned  the  art 
of  taking  their  furs,  and  know  how  to  appreciate  itp 
yalue,  then  the  hunter  becomes  no  longer  absohitely 
necessary  to  the  merchant,  and  may  be  withdrawn; 
but  in  the  outset  he  seemp  to  form  a  very  necessary 
link  in  that  chain,  which  is  to  unite  these  nations 
and  ourselves  in  a  state  of  commercial  intercourse. 

The  liberty  to  our  merchants  of  hunting,  for  the 
purpose  of  procuring  food,  in  ascending  and  de- 
scending the  navigable  water-courses,  as  well  as 
while  stationary  at  their  commercial  posts,  is  a  pri« 
yilege  which  should  not  be  denied  them ;  but  as  the 
unlimited  extent  of  such  a  privilege  ^ould  produce 
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niHcfa  evil,  it  nkolild  certaiidy  be  loofccS  cnife  ft 
rabject  of  primary  importance :  it  thottid,  tlvereiiilre^ 
enter  into  all  tbo«e  coitapacfs  whiiih  -we  may  ifaiak 
proper  to  form  with  the  Indi&iiil  in  HiBi  aounttry, 
aftd  be  to  shaped  as  to  leare  tilem  te  idiii 'grtondt 
of  discontent 

The  time  to  tvhidh  licenses  shall  exteitiL 
A^  view  of  the  Indian  charactte,  w  ^ftlr  as  it  'ii 
necessary  it  should  be  Ino^n,  im  the  parfrnte'dr 
gtOfTtanihg  Ibcltai,  or  maintaining  a  friendly  com" 
mereiol  iteferbonr se  with  them,  ntay  iie  xAmpnasd 
within  the  limits  of  a  few  ^general  Temailts. 

The  hoe  of  gain  is  the  faidian'fe  vnlin|^'priislOtt, 

and  ithe  fibr  of  pimtithment  nmst  foem  iChe'ecfnte- 

ti ve ;  to  this  passion  we  arfe  to  ^ascribe  'their  indfdi- 

iiate  thirst  for  the  possesion  of  nterohandiae,  ifaeir 

nnwillingneiii  to  atcede  to  any  tierms,  or  enter  inio 

any  stipnlations,  ezeept  snch  as  apqpear  to  pramiK 

{hem  cofchmertid  advdntages^and  tbeiitettiif  gMA 

faith  which  they  alwlays  evince,  by'not  dom^jAfij^ 

with  ahy  Tegnlations  which  in^ractice  dbinii^jrfo- 

dncefothem  those  expected  cH*  promised -iiilvJM 

tages^    The  native  justice  of  the  Indbm  mind  ^i^ 

always  give  way  to  hb  impatience  for'tfie  'petnesslM 

of  the  goods  of  the  defenceless  merchantt  and  -ha 

will  plunder  Kim,  imless  prevented  :byihe'fear<Bf 

pilinidiment;  nor  can  ^punishment  assume  a  tnore 

tejrrific  shape  tothem,'thhnthat'ofr(«^oM9i^7n«r;^ 

description  qf  merchandise  Jr&nn  them.   <Flus  apeeiea 

of  pnniihment;  Mrhile  it  is  one  of  tbe^mosi  ''^ffiiSent 

in  governing  the  Indian*,  is  dertainly  lfae*n(iiSt 

httmane,  as  it  ^enforces  #  i^iBtaiplinnee  liith'o^  w&l> 

without  the  necessity  lyf  3)lpodsl)ed.    Biit1n'on|er 


til  GCfmpaji^  the  exercise  of  thU  wedpan«  oxft  gOYeh^ 
meut  mq^  fixqt  proTide  the  means  of  controlling 
iheix  tradf  ]rs.  No  goyernment  will  be  respected  by 
the  Ia4ian0|  iii|til  they  are  ipade  to  feel  the  effects 
<if  its  E^werji  or  fee  if  pri^ctised  <»  others :  and  the 
mirest  gnaiantee  of  savage  fidelity  to  any  govern- 
iD^nti  is  s^  thorough  conviction  in  their  minds^  that , 
t^y  do  p<v».eiti  the  power  of  punishing  promptly^ 
^c^y  Apt  of  aggr^on  ^^ich  they  may  commit  oh 
tbe  peniQiis  or  property  of  their  citizens.    If  both 
tira4eis  astd  Indians,  thro;nghopt  Upper  Loaisiana» 
W^K.QWnpelled  to  resort  to  regulated  commercial 
]fp§tih  i^m  the  trader  woidd  be  less  liable  to  be 
f^i9ggA,  aB4  ihP  In4ia]^^^g  deterred  from  practising. 
aggr^^ioQ;   for  when  the  Indians  once  become 
et mrmc^  t|iat^  in  consequence  of  .their  having 
pv^jCtisfd  violence  upon  the  persona  or  property  of 
ibb  tnideis^  they  have  been  cut  off  from  all  inter- 
eour^  with  those  po^ts,  and  that  they  cannot  re- 
tort to  imy  other  places  to  obtain  merchandise,  then 
Hmy  will  make  any  sacrifice  to  regain  the  privilege 
thiey  had  previously  enjoyed ;  and  I  am  confident, 
ikBtt  in  order  to  regain  our  favour  in  such  casesi 
tfajey  would  sacrifice  any  individual  who  may  be 
the  object  of  our  disjdeasure,  even  should  he  -be 
their  favourite  chief;  for  their  thirst  of  merchandise 
is  paraipount  to  every  other  consideration ;  and  the 
leading  individuals  among  them,  well  knowing  this 
trait  in  the  character  of  their  own  people,  will  not 
venture  to  encourage  or  exciti  aggressions  on  the 
whites,  when  they  know  they  are  themselves  to  be- 
come  the  victims  of  its  consequences. 
Bat  if^  on  the  other  hand^  these  commercial  esta* 
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blishmehtfl  are  not  general,  and  we  suffer  detached 
and  insulated  merchants,  either  British  or  Ame- 
rican, to  exercitfe  their  own  discretion,  in  setting 
down,  where  they  may  think  proper,  on  the  western 
branches  of  the  Mississippi,  for  the  purposes  of 
trading  with  the  Indians,  then,  although  these  com* 
niercial  ertablishments  may  be  so  extended  as  to 
etnbrace  the  Missouri  quite  to  the  Mandans,  still 
they  will  lose  a  gi-eat  part  Of  their  effects ;  because 
the  roving  bands  of  Tetons,  and  the  most  dissolute 
of  the  Sioux  being  denied  the  permission  to  trad^ 
on  the  Missouri  at  any  rate,  would  resort  to  those 
establishments  on  the  Mississippi,  and  thus  become 
independent  of  the  trade  of  the  Missouri,  as  tbey 
have  hitherto  been.  To  correct  this,  we  have  three 
alternatives :  first,  to  establish  two  commercial  posts 
ill  this  quarter :  secondly,  to  prohibit  all  intercourse 
with  the  Sisitons  and  other  bands  of  Sioux  on  the 
river  St.  Petcr^s  and  the  RavenVwing  river,  in- 
forming those  Indians,  that  soch  prohibition  has 
been  the  consequence  of  the  malconduct  of  the 
Tetons ;  and  thus  leave  it  to  them  to  correct  them : 
or,  thirdly,  to  make  an  appeal  to  arms  in  order  to 
Correct  the  Tetons  ourselves. 

Impressed  with  a  belief,  unalloyed  with  doubts,. 
that  the  ardent  wish  of  our  government  has  ever 
been  to  conciliate  the  esteem,  and  secure  the  friend- 
ship of  all  the  savage  nations  within  their  territory, 
by  the  exercise  of  every  consistent  and  pacific  mea- 
sure in  their  power,  applying  those  of  coercion  only 
in  the  last  resort,  I  here  proceed,  with  a  due  defe- 
rence to  their  better  judgment,  to  develope  a 
scheme  which  has  suggested  itself  to  tny  mind,  as 
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the  most  expedient  that  I  can  deyise^  for  the  rac« 
cessful  consummation  of  their  philanthropic  viewi 
towards  those  wretched  people  of  America,  as  well 
as  to  secure  to  the  citizens  of  the  United  States  all 
those  advantages,  which  ought,  of  right,  exclu-^ 
sively  to  accrue  to  them  from  the  possession  of 
Upper  Louisiana. 

The  situation  of  the  Indian  trade  on  the  Missouri 
and  its  waters,  while  under  the  Spanish  goyem- 
ment. 
The  exclusive  permisnon  to  trade  with  nations^ 
The  giving,  by  those  exclumons,  the  right  to  in« 
dividuals  to  furnish  supplies,  which  rendered  the 
Indians  independent  of  the  government. 

The  times  of  sending  goods  to  the  Indians,  and 
of  returning  to  St.  Louis — ^the  necessity  of  giving 
credits;  therefore  the  disadvantages  of. 

The  evils  which  grew  out  of  the  methods  pur- 
sued by  the  Spaniards,  as  weU  to  themselves  as  to 
the  Indians. 

The  independence  of  individuals  of  thrir  own 
government. 

The  dependence  of  the  Indians  <m  those  indivi** 
duals,  and  their  consequent  contempt  for  the  go* 
vemment,  and  for  all  other  citizens,  whom  they 
plundered  and  murdered  at  pleasure. 

The  present  rapacity  of  the  Indians,  owing  to 
tills  cause,  aided  also  by  tiie  system  of  giving  cre- 
dits to  the  Indians,  which  caused  contentions  among 
the  traders,  which  terminated  by  giving  the  Indiaog 
a  contempt  for  the  character  of  the  whites. 

The  permlnion  to  persons  to  hunt  on  Indian  landi?, 
productive  of  many  evils,  the  most  frequent  causes 


of  waft  h^lp  p^  tli»  m^m.  9f  ^i\if^9tx  se4  ^ 

The  Sisitonfl  ma j  be  made  a  chcjirik  Ml  tbfi  Tetf^it 
by  vUIilK^diiig  thtir  itriidi» » the  MimMMpi. 

HwDlilg  aftfttc^  the.  sMfiTftl  /QKilf,  whupii  flowdi 
from  the  Spanish  system,  I  now  state  the  Iqfliaa 

ch«netejv*A^vilaiirbicb  stiXi  ffiift»wid;«iiatt^ey 
will  fTsAthij  i^miimt^  m,  i£  90^  re^ef^^^-^tf^^ 
pteft  Moeomendfid  lo^te  imiriu^  and  tbe  lnw^fiM. 

which  may  bfi  ci^^iifiM  to  rofuU;  ibeif^rAIQj  cm- 
<iji4e  thMs  il  iMy  bf  pc^f y  om&itmiiy  li^lievjed 
tlMl  it  IK  Ji#l«ooifiet«tit4Q  pcoduoe  tfie  wiibrdrfor 
jreform  amonif  (lie  biiM«. 

iilpi^tani  ^xmitted  in  the  Iii^ian  cwntry  peroi- 
Qi#q»r-^xf  qflttDt  .cause  9i  war  befcw^i^  ua. 

Some  of  the  stipulations  of  the  licenscai  gWlUfA 
the  ftraAfiff,  io  «p|iioalioRtoAhrfllatexif  tbfij[iidkns 
on  the  Missouri,  of  course  not  attended  to*  The 
ituvQMpetMcy  of  Ibe  Jtadiau  aijente  to  Mil  AaA  ajiy 
ef  )4if  4tipula|i^ma  jttie  complied  »tk.  WBiiikfir  or 
afdout  4pinits  ioiay,  tiicffofore,  ;be  'intMi^ef)d,  A9d 
other  corruptionaipiaiqt^aodiWithflMt.oufiki^^ 
Tbeffj}  i«  nqt  at  present  idloped  by  law  4a  the  iu- 
p^ot$QdaA$  of  Indian  a^ff^rs,  .0117  .disqs«tiop9tty 
"psmm^  bjr  ^whioh  bo  aaa  probibijk  our  acaiily  acr 
qwf fid.aiitwi^of  (Lo{ilsiana,:«bo.iiioy  be  disaffected 
to  our  goxernnkent,  from  Jtratling  with  the  Indiaiis : 
tbd  iaw.fiaya,f*  that  any  citiaen  qf  theiUiuted  States, 
mho  aau  .^ive  suflloient  aepurity  in  the  JU19  of  fi¥t 


hundred  dollars,  for  the  faithful  compliance  with 
the  stipulation  of  his  license,  shall  be  permitted 
to  trade."  An  instance  has  happened  in  Mr.  Ro- 
bideau,  &c. 

The  preceding  observations  of  captain  Lewis, 
although  left  in  an  unfinished  state,  are  too  impor-* 
tant  to  be  omitted.  The  premature  death  of  the 
author  has  prevented  his  filling  up  the  able  outline 
that  he  has  drawn. 


ESTIMATE 


OF 


l^HE  WESTERN  INDIANS. 
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I.  gllOS^QN^E  nftl^w  rf^^^  in  i^^mg  and 
fiiiame;:  oi^  t^$  yienitwk  of Xeww'?  n?er,  $t  biraaph 
of  th^  Coluinbi^,  slv4  in  winter  and  fall  on  tbe 
Mbsp^ri;  flixty  lodget^  eight  hundred  soul^. 

?.  jCfollafh^ot  tribe  of  the  TuBhepah  natiop  Ke« 
^4^  W  ?Pfi«^  *P<J  W^mjae^f  ii^  |hc  Rocky  mc^ntain^ 
<^  .Clarfce'9  river*  wd  wiiite?  and  f^lJ  op  the  Mif- 
6ouri  and  its  waters ;  thirtj-|;h]ree  lodge9j  foiir  huqr 
4rf  d  8oi;l6. 

(^.  Chopuimish  nation,  residing  on  the  Kgofkooskee 
nyfiTp  below  the  fork^*  and  on  Colter's  creeks  and 
who  jnometini^s  pa^i  pyer  to  the  Missouri;  thirty- 
^ree  lodges^  two  thousand  soujs. 

4.  PellQatpallab  band  of  Chopunnish  reside  on 
t>|ie  ]ii>osk9<wkee«  abpye  th^  forkSj  and  on  the  small 
Ijlfea^s  whiqh  fall  into  that  river  west  of  the  Rocky 
yofffttawy  aaad  Cboponiiish  river,  .and  sometimes 
pass  over  to  the  Missouri ;  thirty-three  lodges,  six* 
leefi  hundred  souls. 

5*  Kimooenim  ban^  o/  Chopunnish  nation  reside    ' 
on  Iiewis's  river*  above  the  entrance  of  the  Koos* 
kQoskee>  as  high  up  that  river  as  the  fofjuii  thirty? 
three  lodges,  eight  hundred  souls. 
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6.  Yeletpo  band  of  Chopannish  reside  under  ihe 
Kouthwert  mountains,  on  a  small  river  which  fiiUa 
into  Lewis's  river,  above  the  entrance  of  the  Koos* 
kooskee,  which  they  call  Weaucnm;  thirty-three 
lodges,  two  hundred  and  fifty  souls. 

7.  Willewah  band  of  CSiopunnish  remde  on  a 
river  of  the  same  name,  which  discharges  itself  into 
Lewis's  river  on  the  southwest  ade,  below  the  forks 
of  that  river;  thirty-three  lodges,  five  himdred 
souls. 

8.  Soyennom  band  of  Chopunnish  reside  on  the 
north  side  of  the  east  fork  of  Lewises  river,  from  its 
junction  to  the  Rocky  mountains,  and  on  Lamaltar 
creek ;  thirty -three  lodges,  four  hundr^  souls. 

9.  Chopunuish  of  Lewis's  river,  below  the  entrance 
of  the  Kooskooskee,  on  either  side  of  that  river  to 
its  junction  with  the  Columbia;  forty  lodges,  two 
thousand  three  hundred  souls. 

10.  Spkujk  nation  reside  on  the  Columbia,  above 
the  entrance  of  Lewis'^  river,  as  high  up  as  the  en- 
trance of  Clarke's  river :  one  hundred  and  twenty 
lodges,  two  thousand  four  hundred  souls. 

11.  Chimnahpum  reside  on  the  northwest  ride  ot 
the  Columbia,  both  above  and  below  the  entrance 
of  Lewis's  river,  and  on  the  Tapteel  river,  which 
falls  into  the  Columbia  fifteen  miles  above  Lewis^ 
river :  forty-two  lodgesi  one  thousand  eight  hundred 
and  sixty  souls. 

12.  WoUawqllah  nation,  on  both  sides  of  the  Co- 
lumbia from  the  entrance  of  Lewis's  river  as  low  as 
the  Muscleshell  rapid,  and  in  winter  pass  over4o 
the  Tapteel  river ;  forty-six  lodges,  one  thousand 
six  hundred  soulq. 
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13.  Piflhquitpahfl  nation  resides  on  the  Muscleshell 
rapid^  and  on  the  north  side  of  the  Columbia,  to 
the  commencement  of  the  high  country;  this  nation 
ivinter  on  the  waters  of  the  Tapteel  river;  seventy* 
one  lodges,  two  thousand  six  hundred  souls. 

14.  Wahowpum  nation  resides  on  the  north  branch 
of  the  Columbia,  in  different  bands  from  the  Pish- 
quitpahs,  as  low  as  the  river  Lapage;  the  different 
bands  of  this  nation  winter  on  the  waters  of  Tap* 
teel  and  Cataract  rivers ;  thirty-three  lodges,  seven 
hundred  souls. 

15.  Eneshure  nation  resides  at  the  upper  part  of 
the  great  narrows  of  the  Columbia  on  either  side — 
are  stationary ;  forty-one  lodges,  twelve  hundred 
sonls. 

16.  Eskeloot  nation  resides  at  the  upper  part  of 
the  great  narrows  of  the  Columbia;  on  the  north 
side  is  the  great  mart  for  all  the  country ;  twenty- 
one  lodges,  one  thousand  souls* 

17.  Chilluckittequaw  nation  residing  next  below 
the  narrows,  and  extending  down  on  the  north  side 
of  the  Columbia  to  the  river  Labiehe ;  thirty-two 
lodges,  fourteen  hundred  souls. 

18.  Smockshop  band  of  Chilluckittequaws  resides 
on  the  Columbia,  on  each  side  of  the  entrance  oT 
the  river  Labiehe,  to  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
great  rapids  of  that  river;  twenty-four  lodges, 
eight  hundred  souls. 

19.  Shahala  nation  resides  at  the  grand  rapids  of 
the  Columbia,  and  extends  down,  in  different  vil- 
lages, as  low  as  the  Multnomah  river,  consisting  of 
the  following  tribes:  viz.  Yehuh,  above  the  rapids, 
Clahclellah,  below  the  rapids  the  Wahclellah,  be« 


•  •  * 

low  all  the  F&pidB.  and  the  Ne^rchokiopti  (one  house 
oi^e  hupdr^d  lodges)  op  the  south  ^de^  a  few  iniles 
aboye  the  Multnomah  riyer;  siz|j-^wo  houses^  twp 
thqusand  eight  ^ui^dred  sonl^. 

t 
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20.  Nepl^^coke^  %n\fe  resid^/s  gn  t^  ^uth  fid$ 
of  the  fk>|^n)l>i9,  a  few  mileiJ  he]pw.  ^^lc}^and  river, 

and  ppppsitg  th^  Di^WPJ^  ^^^f  P^^  ^^Pft  ?W 
hundred  souls* 

^hotq  trib?  rci46  on  ihjp  njji-th  «|<Je  pf  tftp  p>bim^ 
bia«  back  of  a  pgnd^^  and  nwcly  9ppoiile  t]bi«  en- 
trance of  the  Multteoinah  riTcr;  eigh^  l^^^^  fqm 
hundred  and  sixty  souls* 

lyiultnomah  tribe  readfs  OA^STappa^^  IA9X^  in 
th^  mouth  of  the  Multqiond^^  ths  xemahifB  of  A 
large  nation ;  six  lodges  ^ight  fcujudre^  8pul«. 

Clannahqueh  tribe  of  Multnomah  ^e^dei  ^  Wep- 
patoo  inland,  helper  the  Multnom^s ;  foipr  lodges, 
pne  hundred  and  thirty  soulf. 

ISei^alquinner  tribe  of  MuJ^omidis  ri^d^  on  the 
northeast  side  of  the  M Qltnoin^h  riyefj  three  mil^ 
ibfiye  i|9  mputjb ;  four  Jiodgesj  two  hundred  kmiIs. 

Cathl^comi^atups^  a  tribe  of  Mujitnomah^,  T^sid; 
on  the  south  side  of  the  Wappatpo  isUi)d  ^j?  4  qjuf 
of  the  Multnpi^ah;  thre^  lodges,  oij^e  luiQdred  Al)^ 
seventy  souls. 

Cathlanaqnlsihs^  a  tribe  pf  ^^iultupmahs*  ^^^  on 
tke  8ou|thw?nt  side  pf  Wf  ppatpo  islsncj;  »7i  ^f^^^ 
fpujr  bunded  SQV.ls. 

Clacl^star  .uatjio4  reside^  on  .a  nmsM  met  wMob 
j3j^harj^9  ijtiejf  on  the  jH)u1;hwest  ^d?  of  Wappat09 


iilSAi ;  twehty-eigiit  lodges,  one  ihouianS  two  him*- 
dred  soiils. 

Claninnatas  resides  on  the  southwest  side  of  Wap- 
patoo  island ;  five  lodges,  two  hiiiiiirecl  souh. 

CatKlaciimups  resides  on  tKe  iiiain  shore,  south* 
west  of  Wapjpatoo  island ;  six  lodges,  four  hundred 
and  fifty  soiils. 

Qannanninnamuns  reside  on  the  southwest  side 
of  the  tVap]patoo  island ;  tweWe  Ibdgeci,  two  hun- 
dred and  eight;^  souls. 

Quathlahpohtle  nation  resides  on  the  southwest 
lAit  of  the  Columbia,  above  the  fentriKiice  of  Tah- 
wahnahiooks  river,  opposite  the  lower  point  of  W^p- 
jiatoo  island ;  fourteen  lodj^es,  nine  hundred  souls. 

Cathlamahs  reside  6n  a  creek  which  falls  Into  the 
Columbia  6ti  the  north  side,  at  thtf  lower  p&rt  of 
the  Columbian  valley,  north  ^ide ;  teti  lodges,  twb 
littndred  souls. 

21.  Skillobt  nation  resides  on  the  Colombia,  oh 
each  side;  hi  differetat  villages,  from  the  lower  part 
of  the  Cdlniiibi^Eltl  valley,  as  low  is  Sturglson  island, 
and  on  either  side  of  the  CoWeliskee  river;  fifty 
lodge*,  two  thousand  five  hundred  souls: 
IStiUbodlell  teside  on  the  Coweliskefe. 
tt.  Wahkiacums  rieside  oft  the  nortli  «tde  of  the 
Columbia,  opposite  the  Marshy  islahdis;  eleven 
lodgefs,  two  hundred  souls. 

23.  Cathlamahs  reside  on  the  south  side  of  thb 
CDfumbla,  oppbsite  to  the  Sea!  islands;  nine  Iddges^ 
three  hundred  souls. 

24.  Chinnboks  reside  on  the  taorth  side  of  the 
Cblumbia,  at  the  entrance  of,  and  on  Chinnook 
river;  twenty-eight  lodges,  four  hundred  souls. 


25.  Oatfiop  nation  resides  on  the  south  side  <^ 
the  Columbia,  and  a  few  miles  along  the  southeast 
coast,  on  both  sides  of  point  Adams;  fourteen 
lodges,  two  hundred  souls. 

26.  Killamucks  nation  resides  from  the  Qatsops 
of  the  coast  along  the  southeast  coast  for  many 
miles;  fifty  lodges,  one  thousand  souls. 

Indian  information.    Thejolhwing  nations  speak  the 

Killamuck  language. 

27.  Lucktons  reside  on  the  sea-coast  to  the  souths 
west  of  the  Killamucks ;  twenty  souls. 

Kahuncles  reside  on  the  sea-coast  southwest  of 
the  Lucktons;  four  hundred  souls. 

Lukawis  reside  on  the  seacoast,  to  the  aouth- 
southeast;  large  town,  eight  hundred  souls. 

Youikcones  reside  on  the  seacoast,  to  the  south* 
southeast;  large  houses,  seven  hundred  soub. 

Necketoos  reside  on  the  seacoa$t,  to  the  south- 
southeast;  large  town,  seven  hundred  souls. 

Ulseahs  reside  on  the  seacoast  to  the  south- 
southeast  ;  small  town,  one  hundred  and  fifty  souls. 

Youitts  reside  on  the  seacoast,  to  the  south- 
southeast;  small  town,  one  hundred  and  fifty  souls. 

Sheastuckles  reside  on  the  seacoast  to  the  south- 
east of  the  Lucktons;  large  town,  nine  hundred 
souls. 

Killawats  reside  on  the  seacoast  to  the  southeast 
of  the  Lucktons ;  large  town,  five  hundred  souls. 

28.  Cookkoo-oose  nation  reside  on  the  seacoast  to 
the  south  of  the  Killawats;  one  thousand  five  hun- 
dred souls. 


Shallalil&  mlttm  reside  on  the  neioMU  to  the 
loath  of  the  Killawatf ;  fifteen  hundred  0oul8. 

Lnckkarso  nation  teride  on  thfe  same  course  to 
the  south ;  twelve  huiidr^  souls. 

Hannakallal  nation  reside  on  the  lame  course  to 
the  south  2  six  hundred  souls* 

IndiaM  alohg  the  rlorthwcst  CoasU 

29;  Killakthocles  tribe  reside  on  the  seiicoast^ 
from  the  Chinnooks  to  the  north-northwest ;  eight 
lodges,  one  hundred  soiils. 

Chiltz  nation  reside  from  the  Killazthocles  alon^ 
the  north-northWeit  coast;  thirty-eight  lodges,  se- 
ven hundred  souls. 

Qamoctomichs  reside  frotn  the  Chiltz  along  the 
norib-northWest  codst;  twelve  lodges,  two  hundred 
sod  rixtj  souls. 

Potoashs  reside  on  the  same  coast,  northwest-^ 
wardly  of  the  Qamoctomichs;  ten  lodges,  two 
hundred  souls. 

Pailsh  tribe  tende  from  the  Potoash,  on  the, 
northwest  coast;  ten  lodged,  two  hundred  souls. 

Quiniilts  rende  from  the  Pailsh  along  the  north*^ 
west  coast;  sixty  lodges,  one  thousand  souls. 

Quieetsos  rende  from  the  Quiniihs  along  the 
northwest  coast;  eighteen  lodges,  two  hundred 
and  fifty  souls. 

Oiillates  reside  from  the  Quieetsos  along  the 
northwest  coast ;  eight  lodges,  otte  hundxed  and 
fifty  souls. 

Odasthocle  reside  from  the  Chillate  northwest 
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along  \h».  «MI^  <»Qaijk;  tm  lo^gpf^  t^ff  bwidred 
soob, 

Qnioiiecl^fl  i»ti<|ii  refidf  oi>.  t^  if««9PPfi  and 
creek,  north  and.  ni).F|l|LW€«<i  9f  ^^  yal^^hopl^p; 

two  thouBand  sonb. 

20.  Clarkamns  natiaQ  r^i^.oii  a  large  liver  cf 
the  same  name,  which  heads  in  Mount  Jeffenont 
and  discbarges  iMetf  intp  the  M^oltooQiah,  forty 
mileg  up  that  river  on  it8  northeast  nde;  this  natioo 
)}as  several  viJliige^  09  ^h^r  ^ide,  aqd  miiii1;ier 

ai^htepn.  huikAr^d  W^ 

(31.  Cnshhooks  nation,  rmifi.  op.  li^A  north4i|p( 
•bank  of  the  MjUltnot9ah«  imm^^t^lf.  bslow  the 
falls  of  that  riy?r,  aJntnt  8i%tjr.iaijl««,i|)Nnf»  H*  -Vr 
trance  into  the  Columbia ;  six  hlipdisd:  vn^k  ^1^ 
louls. 

32.  Charcowah  nation  ro^ide  on.  tli«.smtfcwW^ 
bank  of  the  Multnomah^  immedtat^i  a^bete:  ^ 
falls ;  they  take  the  salmoli  in  thal^mei^;  teo.biun- 
dred  souls. 

.33.  Callahpoewah  nation  inhabit  the  tMmttf:i» 
both  sides  of  the  Multnomah^  above  thaCbatco- 
wahs  for  a  great  extent;  two  tbousanAsonR. 

34.  Shoshoiiiee  (oc  Snake.  Iodiaiifi.)&  residing  in 
winter  and  fall  on  the  Mnltnov^ah  rj  vjtF«  sptttbwaidly 
of  the  Southwest  mountains*,  and:  in  springs  and 
summer  on  the  heajis  of  the  Towanahiooks^  Ii^Bagc^ 
Yaumalolam*  and  WollawoUah  riven,  andimone 
abundantly  at  tiie  faUa  of:  the  Towanidiiooks^  for 
the  purpose  of  fishing;  three  thousand  sonls« 

35.  Shoshonees  on  the  Multnomah  audits  wafers; 
the  residence  of  them  is  not  well  known  to.  as  or 
the  Indians  of  the  Columbia ;  six  thousand  souls. 


3^.  dhcbatbobb^ir  bMd  of  Shoshoneet  reside  on 
the  ^il«h#<At  killfe  #r  the  Maltnomah  river,  high  trp 
tile  Mid  Hvlsr;  on^  thoiisatid  Ax  htilidred  souls. 

37.  Shoshonees  Ireliding  on  the  south  fork  of' 
Xje#tt^ft  ritel*,  arid  on  the  Ntaio,  Walshlemb,  Sfial- 
leHe;  Shushj^eUatiimmoj   S(hecOmshihk,  Timihoo* 
nmhlarwas;  &nd  the  Copcoppakark  rivers,  branches 
of  the  south  fork  of  Lewis'^  river;  three  thousand 

We  silUf  parU  tf  tike  folldwlng  tribes  at  the  Long 

ndrraws. 

0BL  Skaddal*  nStioii  reside  on  Cataract  river^ 
ti^ekif)f-flve  mile*  north  of  the  Bi^  narrows;  two 
hundred  souls. 

Sqnahnaroo^  re^de  on  Ciitltract  river,  below  the 
SKaddiUs  j  one  hundred  Antd  twenty  soufs* 
-'  SbsSlsttoos  reside  on  Cataract  river,  stbove  the 
Skaddals;  one  hundred  souls. 

'Shanwappoms  rende  on  the  heads  of  Cataract 
jbd  Tapteel  rivers ;  four  hundred  souls. 

9d.  Cfttsahnim  nation  reside  on  both  sides  of  the 
Columbia,  above  the  Sokulks,  and  on  the  northern 
branches  of  the  Tapteel  river,  and  also  on  tlie 
Wah'naschee  riv^r;  sixtj  lodges,  due  thousand  twp 
littndred  souls. 

Xahanna  nation  reside  on  both  sides  of  the  CoIuto-*- 
bia,  above  the  entrance  of  Clarke's  river ;  one  hun* 
dred  and  twenty  lodges,  two  thousand  souls. 

Coospellar  nation  reside  on  a  riyer  which  falls  into 
the  Columbia  to  the  north  of  Ckirke^  river;  thirty 
lod^,  one  thousand  six  hundred  souls. 
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Whedpo  nati6n  reside  on  both  eides  0f  Qarke'i 
riyer,  from  the  entrance  of  Lastaw  to  the  great  falls 
of  Clarke'0  riyer;  one  hundred  and  thirty  lodgci^ 
two  thousand  five  hundred  soula. 

Hihighenimmo  nation  reaide  from  the  entrance  of 
the  Lastaw  into  Clarke's  riyer,  on  both  aides  of  the 
Lastaw  as  high  as  the  forks;  fortj-five  lodges^  one 
thousand  three  hundred  souls, 

Lartielo  nation  reside  at  the  falls  d  the  Lartaw 

•        •  • 

riyer^  below  the  great  Wayton  lake,  on  both  aidea 
<)f  the  riyer ;  thirty  lodges,  six  hundred  souls. 

Skeetsomish  nation  ri^sides  pn  a  small  riyer  of  the 
same  name,  which  discharges  itself  into  the  Lastaw, 
below  the  falls,  around  the  Wayton  lake^  aijdon 
two  blands  v^ithin  the  said  lak^;  twelye  lodgea^ 
two  thousand  souls. 

Micksocksealton  tribe  of  the  Tushepah  reside 
on  Clarke's  river,  aboye  the  great  falls  <^  that  rir 
ver,  in  the  Rqcliy  mountains ;  twenty-five  lo^^^ 
three  hundred  houses. 

Hohilpos,  a  tribe  of  the  Tushepah,  reside  on 
Clarke's  river,  above  the  Micksucksealton^  in  the 
Rocky  mountains;  twenty-five  lodges,  three  hun- 
dred souls. 

Tushepahs  nation  reside  on  a  norpi  fork  of 
Clarke's  river  in  spring  and  summer,  and  the  fall 
and  winter  on  the  Missouri.  The  Ootladioots  is  ^ 
band  of  this  nation;  thirty-fiye  lodges,  four  hun- 
dred and  thirty  souls* 

Whole  number  of  India|is  west  of  the  Roc)(y 
]yiountains,  80,P0Q, 
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January  1,  1804.    @NQW' 94l^i^.4«<ie« 

2,  8<fm  WW  laf^ipiglit,, 

3.  Hard  wind. 

5.  River  Da  Bms  rise. 
^.  Ditto. 
7.  Ditto. 

%  Dittp,  and.  disdiarg^  ice« 
9.  Some  mow  laa^  iii|^« 
1,0.  Xhe  MisBouri  ruM, 
13.  Snowed  last  night. 

IT.  RWer  cov^ed.  n^ilfa  ice^  «>me  Qy^  a|id  a^halC 
inches  thick. 

19.  River.covered  with  ice. 

20.  No  ice  psMong  tordf  ^v 

21.  Ice  ranning  oat  of  the  Miflfonci  pjaie  inehcf 
thick.    Snow  two  apda  half  inchaadmj^f 

22.  Ice  ninning  out  of^tl^eAlwwn,   Sqov.ftTe 
three-fourths  inches  deep. 

23.  Ice  limped* 

84.  The  tfepB  covered'  with  icft 

5S8.  Ice  runnings  cold,  &c« 

febmaiyL  Th»  yfi^^h^w \^^ 
disappearing  fast 

2.  Frost  this  morning,  fh^.m^m  lUtt/difftppeved 
ia  spots* 
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Febraary  S.  Frost  fhU  morning',  ike  mow  tiialtri 
€0i]8iderablj. 

4.  Frost,  number  of  swan  and  geem  from  north 
and  south. 

5*  Immense  quantities  of  ice  runnin|^,  some  of 
which  is  eleven  inches  thick. 

6.  A  quantity  of  soft  ice  running,  white  frosty 
the  snow  disappeared,  swans  passing. 

7.  A  small  quantity  of  floating  ice  passing,  swans 
passing. 

8.  Many  swans  Arom  northwest.  Creek  rose  and 
took  off  the  water-mark.  * 

9.  The  river  rose  two  feet:  large  quantities  of 
drift  ice  from  the  Missouri. 

10.  Ice  still  drifting  in  considerable  quantities : 
|ome  geese  pass  from  the  south. 

1 1.  The  sugar^maple  runs  freely:  swans  pass  from 
the  north. 

12.  Pigeons,  g^ese,  and  ducks  of  variourkindtf 
have  returned. 

13.  The  first  appearance  of  the  blue  cranes. 

14  But  little  drift  ice:  the  Mississippi  is  not 
broken  up :  sugar  trees  run. 

15.  Immense  quantities  of  swans. 

27.  The  river  rose  three  inches  and  fell  Hmme^ 
diately. 

28.  Began  to  snow  and  continued  all  day. 

29.  Snow  all  night  until  eleven  o'clock  A.  M., 
and  then  cleared  awa^. 

March  7.  Saw  the  first  brant  return. 

8.  Rain  succeeded  by  snow  and  hail. 

9.  Cloudy  in  the  morning. 

19.  The  weather  has  been  generally  hit,  bvi 
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▼ery  cold: the  ice  ran  for  several  days  itt  such 
quantitiefl^  that  it  Ivas  impodsible  to  pass  the  riTer: 
visited'  St.  Charles :  saw  the  first  snake«  which  was 
fhe  kind  usually  termed  the  garter-snake :  saw  also 
a  beetle  of  a  black  colour^  with  two  red  stripes  on 
his  backf  passing  each  other  crosswise  from  the  butt 
of  the  wing  to  the  extremity  of  the  taiL 

March  20.  Heard  the  first  frogs  on  my  return 
firom  St.  Charles. 

25.  Saw  the  first  white  crane  return. 

26.  The  weather  warm  and  fair. 

27.  The  buds  of  the  spicewood  appeared/ and  the 
tassels  of  the  mail  Cottonwood  were  larger  than  a 
large  mulberry,  and  of  the  riiape  and  colour  of  that 
fruit;  some  of  them  had  faUen  from  the  trees.  The 
grass  begins  to  spring:  die  weather  has  been  wanuj 
and  no  falling  weather  until  this  time,  though  thq 
atmosphere  has  been  very  smoky  and  thick:  a 
heavy  fall  of  rain  conmienced,  which  continued 
until  twelve  at  night,  attended  with  thunder  and 
lightning.  Saw  large  insects,  which  resembled  mos« 
chetoes,  but  doubt  whether  they  are  really  those 
insects  or  the  fly  which  produces  them ;  they  at- 
tempted to  bite  my  horse,  but  I  cduld  not  observe 
that  they  made  any  impression  with  their  beaks. 

81.  Windy. 

April  1.  The  spicewood  iir  in  fall  bloom:  the 
dog's-tooth  violet  and  May  apple  appeared  above 
ground.  ^'*A  northern  light  appeared  at  ten  o'clock 
P.  M.  very  red. 

5.  At  St  Louis  the  buds  of  the  peaches,  apples 
and  cherries  appear. 

VOIi.  lie  .    4  H 
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April  6«  A  large  flock  of  pelicaoi  appear*. 

7..  The  leaves  4>f  lome  of  the  apple  trees  have 
burst  thetr*co¥erts  and  put  forth:  the.  leaves  of  the 
greenwood  bushes  have  put  f(Hrth.  Many  of  the 
wild  plants  have  sprung  up  and  appear  above 
ground. 

10.  No  appearance  of. the  budt  of  the  Osage 
apple:  the. Osage  plum  has  put  forth  its  leaves  and 
flower-buds^  though  it  is  not  jet  completely  in 
blow. 

13.  The  peach  trees  are  partly  Jn  Uoom:  the 
brants  g^ese^  duck,  swan^  cranei  and  other  aquatic 
birds  have  -  disappeared  very  much  within  a  few 
dajrs,  and  have  gone  further  north*  I  presume :  the 
summer  ducks  raise  their  young  in  this  neighbour- 
hood, and  ar^  now  here  in  grea(  numbers. 

17.  Peach  trees  in  full  bloom :  the  weepings  willow 
has  put  forth  its  leaves,  and  are  one-fifth  of  thw 
size:  the  violet,  Ihe. dove'a*faot  and  cowslip  are  in 
blow;  the  dog's-tooth  violet  4s  not  yet  in  bloom. 
The  trees  of  the  forest,  particularly  the  Cottonwood, 
begin  to  obtain,  from  the  ^ze  of  their  buds,  a 
greeoiA  cast  at  a  distance:  the  goqeeberry,  which 
is  also  in  this  country,  and  black,  has  put  forth  iti 
leaves:  frost.       ..  «^      •       ,    .  ,  ,. 

26.  The  white  frost  killed  much  fruit  near  Ka- 
hokia,  while  that  at  St.  Louis  escaped  with  little 
injury.  * 

30.  White  frost ^  slight:  did  but  Uttle  injury. 
May  5.  Thundered  and  Jightened  excesdvely 

morning. 
10.  Distant  thunder :  sultry  this  evening. 
12.  The  wind  at  four  was  uncommonly  hard* 
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May  25.  Strawberries  in  the  prairies  ripe  and 
abundant 

27.  Seryiceberries  or  wild  currants  ripe  and  abun- 
dant.      '■   ^   .■^^-    ^  '- 

30.  ^  Mulberries  begin  to  ripen :  abundant  in  the 
river  bottomsi^ 

June  10.  Purple  raspberries  ripe  and  abundant. 

11.  Many  small  birds  iire  now  Sitting :  some  h^ve 
young : 'the  whip-poor- will  littii^g. 

16.  The  wood-duck  now  has  its  young:  these 
ducks  are  abundant^  and  except  one  solitary  pe- 
lican and  a  few  geese/  these  ducks,  are  the  only 
aquatic  fowl  we  haye  yet  seen. 

Julyl.  Saw  some  geese  with  their  young:  caught 
ieVeral :  they  are  not  yet  feathered,  nor  can  they 
fly:  the  old  geese  are  in  the  same  situation  at  this 
aeason.      " 

4.  A  great  number  of  young  geese  aiyd  swan  in 
a  lake  opposite  to  the  mouth  of  Fotarth  of  July 
ereek :  in  the  lake  there  is  also  an  abundance  of  fish 
of  various  specieSf  the  pikcj  percb»  carp^  cat«  sun* 
perch,  Ac.  &c. 

12.  The  deer  and  bear  are  becoming  scarce,  and 
the  elk  begin  to  appear. 

23.  Catfish  is  yeiy  common,  and  easy  taken  in 
gl^J  part  of  this  river;  some  are  neaily  white,  par«- 
ticulariy  above  the  Platte  river, 

September  1 9,  The  leaves  of  some  of  the  cotton* 
wood  begin  to  fade :  yesterday  saw  the  first  brant 
passing  from  the  northwest  to  southeast 

20.  The  aqtelope  .is  now  rutting:  the  swallow 
has  disappeared  twelve  days. 

21.  The  elk  is  now  rutting:   the  bufiUoe  is 
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nearly  ceased :  the  latter  commence  the  latter  end 
of  July  or  the  first  of  AaguBt. 

September  22.  A  little  foggy  this  morning:  a 
great  number  of  green-legged  ployer  arc  painng 
down  the  river,  also  some  geese  and  brant. 

23.  The  air  remarkably  dry :  plums  and  grapei 
fully  ripe:  in  thirty-six  hours  two  qpooDsfull  of 
witter  evaporated  in  a  saucer. 

27.  Saw  a  large  flock  of  white  gulls,  with  wings 
tipped  with  black. 

.  October  1.  The  leaf  of  the  ash,  poplar,  and  most 
of  the  shrubs  begin  to  turn  yellow  and  decline. 

3.  The  earth  and  sand,  which  form  the  bars  of 
tl^is  river,  are  so  fully  impregnated  with  salt,  that 
it  shoots  and  adheres  ^o  the  little  stickpt  i^rhich  ap- 
pear on  the  surface ;  it  fs  pleasant,  9|)d  seems  nitrons. 

5.  Slight  white  frost  last  night :  geese  and  brsiit 
passing  south. 

6.  Frost  last  night :  saw  teal,  mallards  and  gulli. 
9.  Wind  blew  hard  this  mornin||^ :  nw  some  brant 

and  geei^e  passing  to  the  south. 

14.  Ck^ttonwood  all  yellow,  and  the  leaves  begin 
to  fall :  abundance  of  grapes  and  red  berries :  the 
leaves  of  all  the  trees,  as  ash,  elm,  &c.  except  the 
l^ottonwood,  are  now  fallen. 

17.  jSaw  a  large  f|ock  of  white  brant  w|th  black 
wings :  antelopes  are  passing  tp  the  Black  mousr 
tains  to  winter,  as  is  their  custom. . 

1  IB.  Har4  frost  last  nigh^ :  the  play  near  the  water'4 
edge  was  frozen^  as  w^  the  water  in  the  vessels  ex- 
posed to  the  air. 

19.  N9  mi^le-deer  se^n  ahoy?  fhe  Qia^enyie 
Wver, 
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October  20.  Much  more  timber  than  usual :  saw 
the  first  black  haws  that  we  have  seen  for  a  long^ 
time. 

29.  The  wind  was  so  hard  that  it  was  extremely 
disa^eeable :  the  sand  was  blown  on  us  in  clouds. 

November  S.  Wind  blew  hard  all  dajr. 

7.  A  few  drops  of  rain  this  eyening:  saw  the 
aurora  borealis  at  ten  P.  M. ;  it  was  very  brilliant^ 
in  perpendicular  columns^  frequently  changing; 
position. 

8.  Since  we  have  been  at  our  present  station  the 
river  has  fallen  nine  inches. 

9.  Very  hard  frost  this  morning. 

.  10.  Many  geese  passing  to  the  south :  saw  a  flbck 
of  the  crested-cherry  birds  passing  to  the  south. 

.  13.  Large  quantities  of  drift  ice  running  this 
morning,  the  river  having  appearances  of  cloring 
for  this  vdnter, 

16.  Hard  frost  this  morning  attached  to  the  tirn* 
ber  and  boughs  of  the  trees. 

17.  The  froiit  of  yesterday  remained  on  the  trees 
until  9  P-  M.,  when  it  descended  like  a  shower  of 
snow;  swans  passing  from  the  north. 

20,  little  soft  ice  this  morning:  the  boat  in 
much  danger  from  ice,  &c. 

29.  The  snow  fell  eight  inches  deep,  it  drifted 
in  heaps  in  the  open  ground. 

SO.  The  Indians  pass  the  river  on  the  ice. 

December  5.  Wind  blew  excessively  hard  tlu| 
night  from  the  northwest 

7.  Last  night  the  river  blocked  up  opposite  fort 
Mandan. 

8.  The  ice  one  and  a  half  inches  thickr  on  the 


■ 

part  that  h*d  not  previonaly  fioxen:  ihe  bnffiilw 
«]^ar. 

December  14.  Captain  Clarke  aet  oat  wilb  m 
hnnUng  party  on  the 'ice  infh  meigbs. 

15.  Siicm  fell  hiOf  inch. 

24  Saom  verj  incoiBiderable. 

27.  The  trees  Are  all  whitb'wifli  the  fitast,  which 
attlAched  itseir  to  their  liotigha;    ' 

28.  It  blew  ylsry  hard  kit  night;  the  frcit  fell 
like  a  shower  of  mow. 

•January  3^  1805.  The  mow  b  nine  inches  deep» 

6.  At  12  o'clock  to-day  two  Inminons  spots  ap- 
peared on  each  side  of  the  snn^  extremely  brigftt. 

&  The  mow  is  n6w  ten  inches  deep,  accmnttlat- 
ing  by  frosts. 

F2.^  Singular  appearance  of  two  distinct  hales, 
or  Inminotis  rings  aboat  th^  moon,  appeared  tiiis 
eyening  at  half  after  nine,  P.M.,  and  coatinued  one 
honr;  the  moon  formed  tike  centre  of  the  middle 
ring;  the  other  two,  which  lAy  north  and  south  of 
tiie  ^rndon,'  and  had  <fach  of  them  a  limb  passing 
thi'ikigh'tiie  moon's  centre,  and  projecting  north 
and  sonth,  a  semidiameter  beyond  the  middle  ling, 
to'whfch  la^  the^r  wiEte  equal  in  dimensions,  each 
ring  appearing  to  extend  an  angle  of  fifteen  degrees 
of  k  great  circle. 

15.  A  total  eclipse  of  the  moon  last  night  visible' 
here,  but  partially  obscured  by  the  clooda. 
-  'I9i '  Ice  liitw  three  feet  thick  on  the  most  rapid 
part  of  the  river. 

23.  The  iaow  fell  about  four  inches  deep  last 
night,  and  continues  to  snow. 

It  frequently  happens  that  the  sun  rises  fair,  and 
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in  about  ten  or  fifteen  mtnntei  It  becomefl  saddeoly 
tnrbidf  as  if  the  moon  had  some  ohemical  effect  on 
the  atmosphere. 

January  31.  The  mow  fell  two  inches  last  night. 

February  8.  The  black  and  white  speckled  wood- 
pecker has  returned. 

14.  The  snow  fell  three  inches  deep  last  night. 
March  2.  The  snow  has  disappeared  in  many  places: 
the  river  partially  broken  Up. 

3.  A  flock  of  ducks  paaied  up  the  river  this  mor« 
nang. 

12.  Snow  but  slight,  disappeared  to-day. 

19.  But  little  snow;  not  enough  to  cover  thie 
pound.  CSoHeeted  some  roots,  herbs  and  plants,  in 
order  to  send  by  the  boat,  particularly  the  root  said 
to  cure  the  bite  of  a  man  dog  and  rattle-«nake. 

The  Indites  raise  a  kind  of  artichokes,  which 
they  say  is  common  in  the  prairies;  well  tasted. 

2K  Some  ducks  in  the  river  opposite  the  fort. 

24.  But  little  snow. 

85.  A  flock  of  swans  returned  to-day :  the  iae  in 
the  river  has  given  way  in  many  places,  and  it  is 
with  difficulty  it  can  be  pa«ied. 

26.  The  ice  gave  way  in  the  river  about  three 
P.M.,  and  came  down  in  immense  sheets ;  very  near 
destroying  our  hew  canoes :  some  geese  pass  to-day. 

27.  The  first  insect  I  have  seen  was  a  large  black 
gnat  to-day :  tiie  ice  drifting  in  great  quantities. 

28.  Ice  abates  in  quantity,  wind  hard,  river  rises 
thirteen  inches,  and  falls  twelve  inches. 

29.  A  variety  of  insects  make  their  appearance, 
as  flies,  bugs,  &c.  The  ice  ceases  to  run,  suppoied 
to  haver  formed  an  obstruction  aboTt* 
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March  30.  IHie  ice  comen  down  in  gre^t  qaian^ 
titles ;  the  Mandans  take  some  floating  ba£faloe. 

31.  Docks  and  geese  passing:  the  ice  abates  in 
quantity. 

April  l'«  A  fine  reflreshing  shower  of  rain  fell 
nbout  two  P.  M.  This  was  the  first  shower  of  rain 
that  we  had  witnessed  since  the  15th  of  September, 
1804,  though  it  has  several  times  fallen  in  small 
quantities*  and  was  noticed  in  the  diary  of  the 
weather;  the  cloud  came  from" the  west*  and  was 
attended  by  hard  thunder  and  lightning.  I  have 
observed,  that  all  thundei^-clouds  in  the  western 
part  of  the  continent  proceed  from  the  westerly 
quarter,  as  they  do  in  the  Atlantic  states.  Tlie  air 
i^  remarkably  dry  and  pure  in  this  open  conntry; 
very  little  rain  or  snow,  either  winter  or  summer* 
The  atmosphere  is  more  transparent  than  I  ever 
observed  it  in  any  country  through  which  I  have 
passed. 

4.  Observed  a  flock  of  brant  passing  up  the  river 
to-day :  the  wind  blew  very  hard, '  as  it  does  fre- 
quently in  this  quarter.  There  is  scarcely  any  tim- 
ber to  break  the  winds  from  the  river,  and  the 
country  on  both  sides  being  level  plains,  wholly 
destitute  of  timber,  the  winds  blow  with  astonishing 
violence  in  this  open  country,  and  form  a  great 
obstruction  to  the  navigation  of  the  Missouri,  par- 
ticularly with  small  vessels,  which  can  ndther 
ascend  qor  descend  should  the  wind  be  the  least 
violent. 

6.  Tins  day  a  flock  of  cherry  or  cedar  birds  were 
aeen,  one  of  the  men  killed  several  of  them.  They 
«re  common  in  the  United  States,  usually  associate 


in  large  ftoc&ff^  and  are  frequently  destructive  to 
the  cherry  orchards;  and  in  winter,  in  the  lower 
parts  of  the  states  of  Maryland  and  Virginia,  feed 
on  the  berries  of  the  cedar*  They  are  a  small  bluish** 
brown  bird,  crested  with  a  tuft  of  dark  brown  fea^ 
thers,  and  a  narrow  black  stripe,  passing  on  each 
side  of  the  head  underneath  the  eye  from  the  base 
of  the  upper  beak  to  the  back  of  the  head ;  it  is  dis* 
tinguished  more  particularly  by  some  of  the  dhorter 
feathers  of  the  wing,  which  are  tipped  With  red 
spots,  that  have  much  the  appearance,  at  a  little 
distance,  of  sealing- wa't. 

Ajiril  8.  The  killdeer  and  large  hawk  have  re-- 
turned.  The  only  birds  that  I  observed  during  the 
winter  at  fort  Mandian  were^  the  Missouri  magpie^ 
a  bird  of  the  corvus  genus;  the  raven,  in  immense, 
numbers;  the  small  woodpecker,  or  sapsucker,  aa 
they  are  sometimes  called}  the  baautiful  eagle  or 
calumet-bird^  so  called  from  the  circumstance  of 
the  natives  decorating  their  pipe-stems  with  its 
plumage ;  and  the  prairie-hen  or  grouse. 

9.  The  crows  have  also  returned ;  saw  the  iGirst 
to-day:  the  moschetoes  revisit  us;  saw  several  of 
them. 

10.  The  lark,  bald-eagle,  and  the  large  plover 
have  returned :  the  grass  begins  to  spring  up,  and 
the  leaf-buds  of  the  willow  to  appear. 

11.  The  lark-woodpecker,  with  yellow  wings, 
and  a  black  spot  on  the  breast,  common  to  the 
United  States,  have  appeared,  with  sundry  small 
birds.  Many  plants  begin  to  appear  above  the 
ground :  saw  a  large  yrhite  gull  to-day :  the  eagles 
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are  now  laying  their  eggs,  and  the  geese  hay^ 
mated.  The  elm,  large-leafed  willow,  and  the  buah 
which  bears  a  red  berry  is  in  bloom. 

April  13.   The  leaves  of  the  chokecherry  are 
about  half  grown,  the  cottonwood  is  in  bloom;  the' 
flower  of  this  tree  resembles  that  of  the  aspen  in 
form,  and  is  of  a  deep  purple  colour. 

15.  Several  flocks  of  white  brant  with  black 
wings  passed  ns  to-day  on  their  flight  to  the  north- 
west :  the  trees  now  begin  to  assume  a  green  ap- 
pearance, though  the  earth,  at  the  depth  of  about 
three  feet,  is  not  yet  thawed,  which  we  discover  by 
the  banks  of  the  river  falling  in  and  disclosing  a 
strata  of  frozen  earth. 

16.  Saw  the  first  leather- wing  bat;  it  appeared 
about  the  size  of  those  common  to  the  United 
States. 

18.  A  heavy  dew  this  morning,  which  is  the  first 
and  only  one  we  have  seen  since  we  passed  the 
Council  blufis  last  summer;  there  is  but  little  dew 
in  this  open  country.    Saw  a  flock  of  pelicans  pasa 

,  from  southwest  to  northeast ;  they  appeared  to  be 
on  a  long  flight. 

19.  The  trees  have  now  put  forth  their  leaves: 
the  gooseberries,  currant,  serviceberries,  and  wild 
plums  are  in  bloom. 

21.  White  frostiest  night,  the  earth  frozen  along 
the  water's  edge. 

23.  Saw  the  first  robin,  also  the  brdwn  curlew.  ' 
28.  Vegetation  has  progressed  but  little  since  the 

i  8tf\ ;  in  short,  the  change  is  scarcely  perceptible^ 
May  2.   The  wind  continued  so  violent  from 

twelve  o'clock  yesterday  until  five  o'clock   this 
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evening,  that  we  were  unable  to  proceed:  the 
snow^  which  fell  last  night  and  this  mornings  has 
not  yet  disappeared:  it  forms  a  singular  contrast 
with  the  trees^  which  are  now  in  leaf. 

May  3.  At  four  P.  M.  the  snow  had  not  yet 
entirely  disappeared :  the  new  horns  of  the  elk  begin 
to  appear. 

4.  The  snow  has  disappeared :  saw  the  first  grass- 
hoppers to-day :  there  are  great  quantities  of  a  small 
blue  beetle  feeding  on  the  willows. 

May  8.  The  bald  eagle,  of  which  there  are  great 
numbers,  now  have  their  young;  the  turtledove 
appears. 

9.  The  cfaokecherry  is  no'w  in  bloom. 

17.  The  geese  have  their  young,  the  elk  begin  to 
produce  their  young ;  the  antelope  and  deer  as  yet 
have  not ;  the  small  species  of  whip-poor-will  be- 
gin to  cry ;  the  blackbird,  both  large  and  small, 
have  appeared.  We  have  had  scarcely  any  thun- 
der and  lightning ;  the  clouds  are  generally  white, 
and  accompanied  with  wind  only. 

18.  Saw  the  wild  rose  in  bloom.  The  brown 
thrush  or  mocking  bird  have  appeared ;  had  a  good 
shower  of  rain  to-day,  it  continued  about  two 
hours;  this  is  the  first  shower  that  deserves  the  ap- 
pellation of  rai?i,  which  we  have  seen  since  we  left 
fortMandan;  no  thunder,  &c. 

22.  Saw  some  particles  of  snow  fall  to-day, 
which  did  not  lie  in  sufficient  quantity  on  the 
ground  to  be  perceptible. 

23.Hard  frost  last  night;  ice  in  the  eddy  water  along 
the  shore,  and  the  water  froze  on  the  oars  this  morn- 
ing ;  strawberries  in  bloom ;  saw  the  first  kingfisher. 
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25.  Saw  the  kiug-bird  or  bee^martin;  the  grouM 
dUappear ;  killed  three  of  the  J^ighorD  animals. 

26.  The  last  night  was  moch  the  wannest  that 
we  have  experienced ;  found  the  covering  of  oar 
blanket  sufficient:  the  air  is  extremely  dry  and 
pure. 

28.  A  slight  thunder  storm,  the  air  was  turbid  in 
the  forenoon,  and  appeared  to  be  fiUed  with  smoke ; 
ire  supposed  it  to  proceed  from  the  burning  of  the 
plains,  which  we  are  informed  are  frequently  set 
on  fire  by  the  Snake  Indians  to  compel  the  ante* 
lopes  to  t'esort  to  the  woody  and  mountainous 
country  which  they  inhabit ;  saw  a  small  white  and 
black  woodpecker,  with  a  red  bead^  the. same  which 
is  common  to  .the  Atlantic  states. 

^ay  20.  The  rain  commenced  about  4  o'clock  in 
the  eyening,and  continued  moderately  through  the 
cpurse  of  the  night ;  more  rain  has  now  fallen  thaa 
we  have  experienced  ^nce  the  15th  of  iSeptember 
lait 

• 

pi.  The  antelopes  now  bring  forth  their  young; 
from  the  'size  of*  the  ;young  of  the  bighpm  I  suppose 
they  brii>gforti)itheir  young  as  early  at  least  astbejelk. 

June  5.  Great  numbers  of  sparrows*  larki^,  cur* 
lews  and  other  smaller  birds  common  to  prairies^ 
are  nowi^j^ing  their  eggs  find  sitting;  their  nests 
are  in  great  abundance ;  the  large  bats^  pr  night- 
hawkfl,  and  the  .common  buzoards  appear ;  first  saw 
the  mountainn^ock  near  the  entrance  of  Maria's 
riyer. 

15.  Tbe  deer  now  bc^iii  to  bring  forth  their 
youQ^;  4he  young  ms^es  begin  to  fly.  ,Tha 
bipwn  mi  ^F^iiply  )>ear  ^b^igln  io  copulate. 
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27.  At  1  P.  M.  a  black  eloud  whicfa  aroee  in  the 
southwest  came  on^  accompanied  with  a  high 
wind  and  Tiolmt  thvndef  and  lightning ;  a  great 
quantity  of  hail  9lkp  fell  during  this  storm,  which 
lasted  about  two^  bouvs  and  a  half.  The  hail, 
which  was  generally  about  the  size  of  pigeons  eggs, 
and  not  unlike  them  in  form,  covered  the  ground 
to  one  inch  and  a 'half.  For  about  twenty  minutes 
daring  this  storm,  hail  fell  of  an  enormous  size 
with  violence  almost  incredible.  When  the  hail* 
stones  struck  the  ground,  they  would  rebound  to 
the  height  of  ten  or  twelve  feet,  and  pass  twenty  or 
thirty  before  they  touched  again.  During  this 
immense  storm,  I  was  with  the  greater  p^rt  of  the 
men  on  the  portage;  the  men  saved  themselves, 
some  by  getting  under  a  canoe,  others  by  putting 
sundry  articles  on  their  heads,  two  were  knocked 
down,  and  seven  had  their  legs  and  thighs  much 
bruised.  Captain  Lewis  weighed  one  of  those  hail 
stones  which  weighed  three  ounces,  and  measured 
seven  inches  in  circumference;  they  were  generally 
round  and  perfectly  solid.  I  am  convinced  that  if 
one  of  these  had  struck  a  man  on  his  naked  head, 
it  would  certainly  have  fractured  his  skull; 
young  black*birds  are  abundant  and  4)eginning  to 
fly. 

July  6.  A  heavy  wmd  from  the  southwest,  at- 
tended with  rain  about  the  middle  of  the  last  night; 
about  day  had  a  violent  thunderstorm,  attended 
with  hail  and  rain ;  the  hail  covered  the  ground, 
and  was  near  the  size  of  musket  balls;  one  black-* 
bird  was  killed  with  the  hail ;  I  am  astonished  that 
snorehave  not  sufiered  in  a  similar  maimer^  as  they 
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e  abundant,  and  I  should  suppose  the  hail-stones 
suflSciently  heavy  to  kill  them. 

August  7.  The  river  which  we  are  now  ascend* 
ingf  is  so  inconsiderable,  and  the  current  so  much 
of  a  stand,  that  I  relinquished  paying  further  at- 
tention to  its  state. 

21.  Most  astonishing  was  the  difference  between 
the  height  of  the  mercury  at  sunrise  and  at  4  P. 
M.  to*day.  There  was  the  difference  of  fifty*nine 
degrees,  and  this  in  the  space  of  eight  hours,  yet 
we  experience  this  wonderful  transition  without 
feeling  it  near  so  sensibly  as  I  should  have  ex^ 
pected. 

Nov.  3.  A  thick  fog  continued  until  1 2  o'clock, 
at  which  time  it  cleared  off,  and  was  fair  the  re^- 
mainder  of  the  day. 

5.  Commenced  raining  at  2  P.  M.  and  continued 
at  intervals  all  day;  saw  fourteen  striped  snakes 
to-day. 

7.  A  thick  fog  this  morning  which  continued  un^ 
til  eleven  A.  M.,  at  which  time  it  cleared  off,  and 
continued  fair  about  two  hours,  and  began  to  rain; 
several  showers  during  the  evening. 

Nov.  12.  Violent  wind  from  the  southwest,  ac- 
companied with  hail  thunder  and  lightning,  the 
thunder  excessively  loud,  which  continued  from 
three  till  six  A.  M.^  M^hen  it  cleared  off  for  a  short 
time;  afterwards  a^  heavy  raiji  succeeded,  which 
lasted  until  twelve  o'clock,  when  it  cleared  off  for 
an  hour,  and  again  become  cloudy ;  the  rain  has 
been  pretty  generally  falling  since  the  seventh  in-» 
stant. 

15.  The  after  part  of  this  day  is  fair  and  calm^ 
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for  the  first  time  since  the  twelfth  instant^  and  no 

rain. 

20.  Rained  moderately  from  six  o'clock  A.  M. 
until  one  P.  M.  on  the  twenty-first,  after  which  it 
became  cloudy  without  rain. 

22.  The  wind  violent  from  the  S.  S.  £.  throwing 
the  water  of  the  river  over  our  camp,  and  rain  con-> 
tinned  all  day. 

36.  Rained  all  day;  some  hard  showers;  wind 
not  so  hard  as  it  has  been  for  a  few  days  past; 
some  rain  on  the  morning  of  the  twenty-third,  and 
night  of  the  twenty-fourth  instant. 

27.  Rained  moderately  all  day;  a  hard  wind 
from  the  southwest,  which  compelled  us  to  lie  by 
on  the  isthmus  of  point  William  on  the  south  side« 

88.  The  wind  which  was  from  the  southwest 
shifted  in  the  after  part  of  the  day  to  the  north- 
west, and  blew  a  storm  which  was  tremendous; 
rained  all  the  last  night  and  to-day  without  inter-* 
mission. 

29.  Rained  all  last  night  hard,  and  to-day  mode- 
rately. 

30.  Rained  and  hailed  at  intervals  throughout 
the  last  night,  some  thunder  and  lightning. 

Deer.  3.  Fair  from  twelve  to  two  P.  M.  rained 
all  the  last  night  and  this  morning;  rained  the 
night  of  the  first  and  the  morning  of  the  second, 
and  cloudy  the  remainder  of  the  day;  rained  at 
intervals  the  night  of  the  second  instant,  with  con- 
stant, hard,  and  sometimes  vblent  winds. 

Deer.  5.  Rained  yesterday,  last  night,  and  mo- 
derately to-day,  all  day  the  wind  violent. 

6.  Rained  all  last  night  and  to-day  until  six 
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o^clack,  at  wUch  time  it  eleavcd  awirp  aad  beeaoM 
fair ;  the  winds  ako  ceased  to  blow  violent. 

7.  Rained  from  ten  to  twehre  last  night ;.  fair 
day;  a  hard  wind  from  the  niirtbweat,  and  a 
shower  of  rain  at  two  P.  M. 

10.  Rained  aJl  day,  and  the  aiv  cmL;  I  retnroed 
from  the  ocean ;  a  violent  wind  last  mght  from-  the 
southwest :  rained  the  greater  part  of  the  night  bS 
the  eighth,  and  all  day  the  nitrth  instant. 

15.  Rained  at  short  ktervab  from  the  tenth  in- 
stant, until  eight  A.  M.  to-day.> 

16.  Rained  all  the  last  night ;  cridt  wind  violent 
from  the  southwest,  acednpanied  with  rain. 

17.  Rained  all  tiie  last  night  and  tfaia  morning 
imtil  nine  o'clock,  when  we  had  a  shower  of  ball, 
which  lasted  abont  an  hour,  amd  tinn  cleared  off. 

18.  Rained,  snowed,  and  hailed  at  intewalaall 
the  last  night;  several  showess  of  hail  and  snow 
until  meridiaii% 

19.  Rained  last  night,  and  several  showem  oi 
hail  and  rain  this  evening ;  the  m  cool. 

20.  Some  rain  and  hail  last  night,  rain  continued 
until  ten  A.  M. 

23.  Rained  all  last  night,  and  moderately  all 
day,  with  several  showers  of  hail,  accompanied 
with  hard  claps  of  thunder,  Ac.^.  mined  twenty* 
first  and  twenty^second  ail  day^  and  night. 

25.  Rained  at  intervals  lasi  night  and  toKlay. 

26.  Rained  and.  blew  hard  all  last  night  and  to- 
day ;  some  hard  daps  of  tiiimdef  and-  sharp  lights 

ninf^. 
29.   Rained  moderately,  withei]rf^  much  inter^ 
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mission,  from  the  26th  until  7  A.  M.  this  morning, 
hard  wind  from  southeast 

30.  Hard  wind  and  some  rain  last  night ;  to-day 
tolerably  fain 

31.  Rained  last  night,  and  all  this  day. 

1806.  January  1.  The  changes  of  the  weather 
are  exceedingly  sudden;  sometimes,  though  sel- 
dom, the  sun  is  visible  for  a  few  moments,  the  next 
it  hails  and  rains,  then  ceases,  and  remains  cloudy; 
the  i^ind  blows,  and  it  again  rains ;  the  wind  blows 
by  squalls  most  generally,  and  is  almost  invariably 
from  southwest;  these  vicissitudes  of  the  weather 
happen  two,  three,  or  more  times,  in  half  a  day ; 
snake  seen  25th  December. 

3.  The  thunder  and  lightning  of  the  last  evening 
was  violent,  a  singular  occurrence  for  the  time  of 
year:  the  loss  of  my  thermometer  I  most  sincerely 
regret  I  am  confident,  that  the  climate  here  ia 
much  warmer  than  in  the  same  parallel  of  latitude 
on  the  Atlantic  ocean,  though  how  many  degrees 
it  is  now  out  of  my  power  to  determine.  Since  our 
arrival  in  this  neighbourhood,  on  the  7th  of  No- 
vember, we  have  experienced  one  slight  white  frofit 
only,  which  happened  on  the  morning  of  the  1 6th 
of  that  month ;  we  have  yet  seen  no  ice,  and  the 
weather  b  so  warm,  that  we  are  obliged  to  cure 
our  meat  with  smoke  and  fire  to  save  it ;  we  lost 
two  parcels  by  depending  on  the  air  to  preserve  it, 
though  it  was  cut  in  very  thin  slices,  and  suffi- 
ciently exposed. 

10.  Various  insects  and  flies  now  alive  and  in 
motion. 
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Haii  The  wind  from  any  qaartet  off  the  land,  or 
along  the  northwest  coast,  causes  the  air  to  become 
much  cooler;  everj  species  of  water  fowl,  common 
to  this  couBtry  at  any  season  of  the  year,  still  con- 
tinue with  us. 

14  Weather  perfectly  temperate ;  I  never  ex- 
perienced a  winter  so  warm  as  the  present  has  been. 

83.  When  the  sun  is  said  to  shine,  or  the  weather 
fair,  it  is  to  be  understoods  that  it  barely  casts  a 
sliadow;  and  that  the  atmosphere  is  hazy,  of  a 
milky  white  colonr. 

25.  It  is  now  perceptibly  colder  than  it  has  been 
this  winter. 

26.  The  snow  this  evening  is  four  and  three^* 
quarter  inches  deep :  the  icicles  continue  suspended 
from  the  eaves  of  the  houses  daring  the  day ;  it 
now  appears  something  like  winter,  for  the  first 
time,  thb  season. 

27.  The  sum  shone  more  bright  this  morning 
than  it  has  done  since  our  arrival  at  this  place ;  the 
snow,  since  4  P.  M.  yesterday,  has  increased  to  the 
depth  of  six  inches,  and  this  morning  is  perceptibly 
the  coldest  that  we  have  had.  I  snspect  the  mer- 
cury would  stand  at  twenty  degrees  above  naught; 
the  breath  is  perceptible  in  our  room  by  the  fire. 

528.  Last  night  exposed  a  vessel  of  water  to  the 
air,  with  a  view  to  discover  the  depth  to  which  it 
would  freeze  in  the  course  of  the  night,  but  unfor- 
tunately the  vessel  was  only  two  inches  deep,  and 
it  froze  the  whole  thickness:  how  much  more  it 
might  have  frozen,  had  the  vessel  been  deeper,  is 
therefore  out  of  my  power  to  decide:  it  is  the 
coldest  night  that  we  have  had,  and  I  suppose  the 
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mercury,  this  morning^,  would  have  stood  as  low  as 
fifteen  degrees  above  naught. 

31.  Notwithstanding  the  cold  weather,  the  swan, 
white  brant,  geese  and  ducks,  still  eontinue  with 
us ;  the  sandhill  crane  also  continues ;  the  brown  or 
speckled  brant  are  mostly  gone,  some  few  are  still 
to  be  seen ;  the  cormorant,  and  a  variety  of  other 
water  fowls,  still  remain.  The  winds  from  the  land 
bring  us  cold  and  clear  weather,  while  those 
obliquely  along  either  coast,  or  off  the  ocean,  bring 
us  wairm,  damp,  cloudy  and  rainy  weather;  the 
hardest  winds  are  always  from  the  southwest.  The 
blueHcrested  corvus  has  already  began  to  build  its 
nest ;  the  nest  is  formed  of  small  sticks,  usually  in 
a  pine  tree. 

February  3.  The  r^in,  which  fell  in  the  latter 
part  of  the  night,  fro^e^  and  made  a  slight  inorus* 
tation  on  the  snow,  which  fell  some  days  past,  and 
also  on  the  boughs  of  the  ti*ees,  &c ;  yesterday  it 
continued  fair  until  ^  A*  M.  when  the  wind  veered 
about  to  southwest,  anfl  the  horizon  was  imme- 
diately overcast  with  clouds,  which  pniformly  takes 
place  when  the  wind  is  frqm  that  point. 

4.  All  the  water  fpwb  before  enumerated  still 
continue  with  us;  the  birds,  which  resemble  the 
robin,  have  now  visited  |is,  in  small  numbers;  saw 
two  of  them  yesterday  about  the  fort;  they  are 
gentle. 

8.  The  rain  of  the  last  night  has  melted  down 
the  snow,  which  has  continued  to  cover  the  ground 
since  the  24th  of  January ;  the  feeling  of  the  air, 
and  other  appearances,  seem  to  indicate,  that  the 
rigor  of  the  winter -faas  paa^d;  it  is  so  warm,  that 
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we  are  apprehensive  our  meat  will  flpoil,  we  there^ 
fore  cut  it  in  small  pieces^  and  hang  it  separately 
on  sticks.  Saw  a  number  of  insects  flying  about : 
the  small  brown  fly  catch  continues  with  us;  this  is 
the  smallest  of  all  the  American  birds,  except  the 
humming-bird. 

15.  The  robin  has  returned,  and  is  nnging,  which 
reminds  us  of  spring ;  some  other  small  birds  passed 
on  their  flight  from  the  south,  but  were  so  high, 
that  we  could  not  distinguish  of  what  kind  they 
were ;  the  robin  had  left  this  place  before  our  arri* 
Tal  in  November. 

16.  At  11  A.  M.  it  became  fair,  and  the  insects 
were  flying  about;  at  half  past  12  o'clock  it  clouded 
up,  and  began  to  rain. 

24.  Much  warmer  this  morning  than  usual; 
aquatic  and  other  birds,  heretofore  enumerated, 
continue  with  us  still;  the  sturgeon,  and  a  small 
fish  like  the  anchovy,  begin  to  run;  they  are  taken 
in  the  Columbia,  about  forty  miles  above  us :  the 
linchovy  \b  exquisitely  fine. 

28.  Saw  a  variety  of  insects  in  motion  thi^  morn- 
ing, some  small  bugs  as  well  as  flies ;  a  brown  fly 
with  long  legs,  about  half  the  size  of  the  commcm 
house  fly,  was  the  most  numerous ;  this  is  the  first 
insect  that  has  appeared ;  it  is  generally  about  the 
sinks  or  filth  of  any  kind ;  the  yellow  and  brown 
fly  catch  has  returned ;  it  is  a  very  small  bird«  with 
a  tail  as  long  proportionally  as  a  sparrow. 

March  1 .  A  great  part  of  this  day  was  so  warm, 
that  fire  was  unnecessary,  notwithstanding  its  being 
cloudy  anJ  raining. 

6*  Saw  a  spider  this  morning,  though  the  air  is 


perceptibly  colder  than  it  has  been  since  the  1st 
instant  At  9  A.  M.  it  clouded  up,  and  continued 
so  the  remainder  of  the  day:  even  the  easterly 
winds,  which  hare  heretofore  given  us  the  only 
fair  weather  which  we  have  enjoyed,  seem  now  to 
have  lost  their  influence  in  this  respect. 

7.  The  elk  now  begin  to  shed  their  horns.  A 
bird  of  a  scarlet  colour,  as  large  as  a  common  phea« 
sant,  with  a  long  tail,  has  returned ;  one  of  them 
was  seen  to-day,  near  the  fort,  by  captain  Clark's 
black  man,  I  could  not  obtain  a  view  of  it. 

11.  It  became  cloudy  at  10  A.M.,  and  rained, 
attended  with  some  hail;  at  6  P.M.  it  became 
fair,  and  the  wind  changing  to  northeast,  it  conti- 
nued fair  during  the  night :  the  snow  had  all  dis- 
appeared by  4  P.  M.  this  evening. 

12.  It  was  fair  in  the  morning,  but  became 
cloudy  at  3  P.M.,  and  continued  so  during  th« 
day. 

13.  Saw  a  number  of  insects  in  motion ;  among 
others  saw,  for  the  first  time  this  spring  and  win* 
ter,  a  downy  black  fly,  about  the  size  of  the  com<* 
mon  house  fly.  The  plants  begin  to  appear  abov9 
the  ground,  among  others  the  rush,  of  which  the 
natives  eat  the  root,  which  resembles  in  flavour  tha 
sweet  potato. 

15.  The  sorrel  with  an  oval,  obtuse,  and  temate 
leaf,  has  now  put  forth  its  leaves ;  some  of  them 
have  already  nearly  attained  their  growth;  the 
birds  were  singing  very  agreeably  this  morning, 
particularly  the  common  robin. 

16.  The  anchovy  has  ceased  to  run;  the  white 
salmon  trout  have  succeeded  them ;  the  weather  is 
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•o  warm,  that  ioBects  of  Tafioiu  species  are  e^erj 
day  in  mottmi. 

22.  The  leaves  and  petals  of  the  flower  of  the 
green  huckleberry  have  appeared;  some  of  the 
leaves  have  already  obtained  one-fourth  of  their 
size. 

24.  The  brown  briery  shrub  with  a  broad  piur- 
nate  leaf  has  began  to  put  forth  its  leaves;  the 
polecat  calwort  is  in  bloom ;  saw  the  blue-crested 
fisher;  birds  are  singing  thb  morning :  the  blaek 
alder  is  in  bloom. 

25.  The  elder,  gooseberry  and  honeysuckle^  are 
now  putting  forth  their  leaves ;  the  nettle,  and  a 
variety  of  other  plants,  are  springing  up;  the 
flowers  of  the  broad*Ieaved  tiiom  are  nearly  blown; 
several  small  plants  in  bloom. 

26.  The  humming-bird  has  appeared;  killed  one 
pf  them,  and  found  it  the  same  with  those  common 
p  the  United  Sitates. 

27.  The  small  or  bank  martin  appeared  to-day ; 
saw  one  large  flppk  of  them;  water-fowl  very 
scarce ;  a  few  cormorant,  geese,  and  tiie  red-head* 
ed  fidiing  duck,  are  all  that  are  to  be  seen;  the 
red  flowering  currant  are  in  bloom ;  this  I  take  to 
be  the  same  spc^cies  I  first  saw  on  die  Rocky  moun- 
tains; the  fruit  is  a  deep  purple  berry,  covered 
with  a  gummy  substance,  and  not  agreeably  fla* 
vonred :  there  is  another  species,  not  covered  with 
gum,  which  I  first  found  on  the  waters  of  the 
Columbia,  about  the  12th  of  August  l^t. 

28.  This  evening  we  saw  many  swan  passing  to 
the  north,  as  if  on  a  long  flight ;  vegetation  is  not 
by  several  days  as  forward  here  as  at  fort  Cl^sop 
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ivhen  we  left  that  place ;  the  river  rising  fast ;  thd 
water  is  turbid ;  the  tide  onlj  swells  the  water  a 
little^  it  does  not  stop  the  current ;  it  is  now  with* 
in  two  feet  of  its  greatest  heights 

30.  The  grass  is  about  sixteen  inches  high  in  the 
rirer  bottoms;  the  frogs  are  now  abundant. 

April  1.  From  the  best  opinion  I  could  form  of 
the  state  of  the  Columbia  on  the  first  of  Aprils  it 
was  about  nine  feet  higher  than  when  we  descend- 
ed it  in  the  beginning  of  November  last. 

6.  The  Cottonwood  has  put  forth  its  leaves,  and 
begins  to  assume  a  green  appearance  at  a  distance; 
the  sweet  willow  has  not  yet  burst  its  bud,  while 
the  leaves  of  the  red  and  broad-leaved  willow  are 
of  some  size;  it  appears  to  me  to  be  the  mo^t  back- 
ward in  vegetating  of  all  the  willows;  the  narrow- 
leaved  willow  is  not  found  below  tide-water  on 
this  river* 

■ 

8.  The  male  flowers  of  the  Cottonwood  are  fall- 
ing ;  the  gooseberry  has  cast  the  petals  of  its  flow* 
erSj  and  its  leaves  have  obtained  their  full  size; 
the  elder,  which  is  remarkably  large,  has  began  to 
bloom ;  some  of  its  flowerets  have  expanded  their 
corollas;  the  sei vice-berries,  choke-cherries,  the 
growth  which  resembles  the  beech,  the  small  birch 
and  gray  willow,  have  put  forth  their  leaves. 

9.  The  vining  honeysuckle  has  put  forth  shootft 
of  several  inches;  the  dog-toothed  violet  is  in 
bloom,  as  is  also  both  the  species  of  the  mountain- 
holly,  the  strawberry,  the  bear's-claw,  the  cow- 
slip, the  violet,  common  striped^  and  the  wild  cress 
or  tongue  grass. 
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1 1.  The  geese  are  yet  in  large  flocks,  and  do 
not  yet  appear  to  have  mated ;  what  I  have  here- 
tofore termed  the  broad-leaved  ash,  is  now  in 
bloom;  the  fringe  tree  has  cast  the  corolla,  and  its 
leaves  have  nearly  obtained  their  full  eize ;  the 
saccacommis  is  in  bloom. 

12.  The  duckinmallard,  which  breeds  in  the 
neighbourhood,  is  now  laying  its  eggs;  vegetation 
4s  rapidly  progressing  iu  the  bottoms,  though  the 
snow  of  yesterday  and  to-day  reaches  within  a  mile 
of  the  base  of  the  mountains  at  the  rapids  of  th« 

Columbia.  \ 

16.  At  the  Rock-fort  camp  saw  the  prairie  lark, 
a  species  of  the  peaweet,  the  blue-crested  fisher, 
the  parti-coloured  corvus,  and  the  bUck  phaasant; 
a  species  of  hyacinth,  native  of  this  place,  bloomed 
to-day ;  it  was  not  in  bloom  yesterday. 

26.  The  last  evening  was  cloudy ;  it  continued 
to  threaten  rain  all  night,  but  without  raining;  the 
wind  blew  hard  all  night,  the  air  cold,  as  it  U  in- 
variably when  it  sets  from  the  westerly  quarter. 

May  1.  Having  left  the  river,  we  could  no 
longer  observe  its  state ;  it  is  now  declining,  though 
it  has  not  been  as  high  this  season  by  five  feet  as  it 
appears  to  have  been  the  hut  spring;  the  Indians 
inform  us,  that  it  will  rise  higher  in  thU  month, 
which  1  presume  is  caused  by  the  snows  of  the 

mountains. 
3.  The  mountains  on  our  right  seem  to  have  had 

«ii  increase  of  snow  last  evening. 

10.  It  began  to  rain  and  hail  about  sunset  this 
evening,  which  was  shortly  after  succeeded  by 
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snow;  it  continued  to  fall  without  intermission  un- 
til 7  A.  M.  and  lay  eight  inches  deep  on  the  plaiii 
where  we  were ;  the  air  was  very  keen ;  a  sudden 
transition  this  day ;  yesterday  the  face  of  the  coun- 
try had  every  appearance  of  summer ;  after  nine 
A.  M,  the  sun  shone>  but  was  fre<)uently  obscured 
by  clouds,  which  gave  us  light  showers  of  sfiow;  in 
the  after  part  of  the  day,  the  snow  melted  conside- 
rably, but  there  was  too  great  a  portion  to  be  disr 
8ipated  by  the  influence  of  one  day's  sun. 

IL  The  crimson  haw  is  not  more  forward  np^ 
at  this  place  than  it  was  when  we  lay  at  Rock-fort 
camp  in  April. 

20.  A  nest  of  the  large  blue  or  sandhill  crane 
wag  found  by  one  of  oi^r  hunters;  the  young  were 
in  the  act  of  leaving  the  shell;  the  young  of  the 
parti-coloured  corvus  begin  to  fly, 

22.  The  air  is  remarkably  dry  and  pure ;  it  has 
much  the  feeling  and  appearance  of  the  air  in  the 
plains  of  the  Missouri:  since  our  arrival  in  this 
neighbourhood  on  the  7th  instant,  all  the  rains, 
noted  in  the  diary  of  the  weather,  were  snows  on 
the  plain ;  and  in  some  instances  it  snowed  on  the 
plains  when  only  a  small  mist  yvas  perceivable  in 
the  bottoms  at  our  camp. 

27.  The  dove  is  cooing,  which  is  the  signal,  as 
the  Indians  inform  us,  of  the  approach  of  the  sal- 
mon. Th^  snow  has  disappeared  on  the  high  plains, 
and  seems  to  be  diminishing  fast  on  the  spurs  and 
lower  regions  of  the  Rocky  mountains. 

28.  The  river,  frqm  sunrise  yesterday  to  sunrise 
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this  morning,  rose  one  foot  ten  inches;  drift-wood 
running  in  considerable  quantitiee,  and  the  current 
incredibly  swift  though  smooth. 

29,  The  river  rose  six  inches  in  the  coarse  of 
yesterday,  and  one  foot  five  inches  in  the  course  of 
the  last  night ;  it  is  now  as  high  as  there  are  any 
marks  of  its  having  been  in  the  spring  1805;  at 
ten  A.  M.  it  arrived  at  its  greatest  height,  haying 
rose  one  and  a  half  inches  from  sunrise  to  that  time ; 
in  the  balance  pf  the  day  it  fell  seven  inches;  the 
natives  inform  us,  that  it  will  take  one  more  rise 
before  it  begins  to  subside  for  the  season,  and  then 
the  passage  of  the  mountains  will  be  practicable. 

30.  The  river  continued  to  fall  until  4  A.M., 
having  fallen  three  inches  by  that  time  since  sun? 
rise ;  it  was  now  at  a  stand  until  dark,  after  which 
it  began  again  to  rise. 

June  2.  The  river,  from  sunrise  until  10  A.  M. 
yesterday,  rose  one  and  a  half  inches,  from  that 
time  until  dark  fell  four  and  a  half  inches,  and  in 
the  course  pf  last  night  rose  again  eight  inches. — 
The  Indians  inform  us,  that  the  present  rise  is  the 
greatest  vi^hich  it  annually  takes ;  that  when  the 
water  subsides  to  about  the  height  it  w^s  at  the 
time  we  arrived  here,  the  mountains  will  be  passa- 
ble. I  have  no  doubt  but  the  melting  of  the  moun^ 
tain  snows,  in  the  beginning  of  June,  is  what  causes 
the  annual  inundation  of  the  lower  portion  of  the 
Missouri,  from  the  first  to  the  middle  of  July. 

4.  Yesterday  the  water  was  at  its  greatest  height 
at  noon,  between  that  time  and  dark  it  fell  fifteen 
inches,  and  in  the  course  of  the  night  rose  one  and 
^  half  inches;    from  thp  Indian  information^  the 
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water  will  how  subside,  and  may  therefore  be  said 
to  be  at  its  greatest  annual  height  on  the  3rd  in- 
stant at  noon. 

5.  The  river  fell  three  and  a  half  inches  in  thri 
course  of  the  day;  this  fluctuating  state  of  the 
river  is  no  doubt  caused  by  the  influence  of  the  sun 
in  the  course  of  the  day  on  the  snows  on  the  moun- 
tains; the  accession  of  \^ater  thus  caused  in  the 
day  does  not  reach  us  till  night,  when  it  prodtices 
a  rise  in  the  river.  The  wild  rose  is  in  bloom.  The 
fiver  fell  ten  inches  in  the  course  of  this  day. 

6.  In  the  course  of  last  night  the  river  rose  a 
little,  but  fell  an  inch  by  inoruing  lower  than  it 
Was  last  evening ;  the  seven  bark  and  the  yellow ' 
vining  honeysuckle  are  just  in  I^loom ;  a  few  of  the 
does  have  produced  their  youngs 

7.  The  river  fell  three  inches  last  night,  and 
seven  yesterday;  the  gooseberry  is  full  grown; 
also,  the  service-berry* 

10.  The  river  fell  one  inch  last  night,  and  five 
and  a  half  yesterday :  it  appears  to  be  falling  fast, 
and  in  the  course  of  a  few  days  will  be  as  low  as  it 
was  when  we  first  arrived  here :  it  is  now  about 
six  feet  lower  than  it  has  been. 

16.  On  the  top  of  the  hills  the  dog-tooth  violet 
is  just  in  bloom,  grass  about  two  inches  high;  small 
huckleberry  just  putting  forth  its  leaves. 

22.  Strawberries  ripe  at  the  Quamash  flats;  they 
are  but  small,  and  not  abundant* 

29.  The  quamash  and  strawberries  are  just  be- 
ginning to  bloom  at  the  flats  on  the  head  of  the 
Kooskooskee  river.     The  sunflower  is  also  just  b. 
ginning  to  bloom,  which  is  two  months  later  th 
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those  on  the  sides  of  the  western  mountains,  near 
the  Tails  of  the  Columbia. 

July  5.  A  dew  this  morning ;  the  nights  are  cool ; 
the  moschetoes  are  troublesome  until  a  little  after 
dark,  when  the  air  becomes  cool,  and  the  mosche- 
toes disappear; 

6.  I  arrived  in  an  open  plain,  in  the  middle  of 
whicli  a  violent  wind  from  the  northwest,  accom- 
panied with  hard  rain,  lasted  from  4  until  half  past 
5  P.  M.  Quamash,  in  those  plains  at  the  head  of 
Wisdom  river,  is  just  beginning  to  bloom,  and  the 
grass  is  about  six  inches  high. 

i.  A  small  shower  ot  rain,  at  4  this  morning,  was 
accompanied  with  wind  from  the  S.S.W. 

8.  A  heavy  shower  of  rain  was  accompanied 
with  wind  from  the  southwestj  from  4  to  5  P.  M. 

9.  Last  night  it  was  very  cold,  and  wind  hard 
from  the  northeast;  the  riter  is  twelve  inches 
higher  than  it  was  last  stimmer;  there  is  more 
snow  on  the  adjacent  mountains  than  was  at  that 

time. 

10.  A  Urge  white  frost  last  night;  the  air  ex- 
tremely cold ;  ice  three  quarters  of  an  inch  thick 
on  standing  water. 

11.  A  slight  frost  last  night;  the  air  cool;  the 
moschetoes  retired  a  little  after  dark,  and  did  not 
return  until  about  an  hour  after  sunrise. 

17.  A  heavy  shower  of  rain,  accompanied  with 
thunder  and  lightning  at  2  A.  M.,  with  hard  wind 
from  the  southwest ;  after  the  shower  was  over,  it 
cleared  away  and  became  fair. 

20.  The  river  Rochejhone  falls  about  half  an 
inch  in  twenty-four  hours,    and  becomes  much 
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clearer  than  above.  The  grasshoppers  are  extremely 
numerous,  and  have  destroyed  every  species  of  grass 
from  one  to  ten  miles  above  on  the  river^  and  a 
great  distance  back. 

22.  A  few  drops  of  rain  last  night  at  dark,  the 
cloud  appeared  to  hang  to  the  southwest:  wind 
blew  hard  from  different  points  from  5  to  8  P.  M., 
at  which  time  it  thundered  and  lightened.  The 
river,  by  11  A.M.  to-day,  had  risen  fifteen  inch^, 
and  the  water  was  of  a  milky  white  colour. 

23.  The  river  has  fallen,  within  the  last  twenty- 
four  hours,  seven  inches.  The  wind  was  violent 
from  the  southwest  for  about  three  hours  last  night, 
from  1  to  3  A.  M. 

24.  River  falling  a  little;  it  is  six  feet  lower 
than  the  highest  appearance  of  its  rise ;  rained  from 
3  to  4  P.  M.,  but  slightly ;  the  wind  violent  from 
the  southwest. 

25.  Several  showers  of  rain,  with  hard  wind  from 
the  south  and  southwest  the  fore  part  of  the  day. 
The  brooks  on  each  side  are  high,  and  the  water 
muddy. 

26.  A  slight  shower  this  morning,  with  hard 
wind  from  the  southwest.  The  river  falling  but 
very  slowly,  one  inch  in  twenty-four  hours. 

28.  A  few  drops  of  raiu  a  little  before  daylight. 
River  still  falling  a  little. 

29.  A  few  drops  of  rain,  accompanied  with  hard 
peals  of  thunder  and  sharp  lightning  last  night : 
wind  hard  from  the  northeast. 

30.  A  slight  shower  of  rain,  accompanied  with 
thunder  and  lightning:  several  showers  in  the 
course  of  this  day;  it  cleared  away  in  the  evening. 
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and  became  fair.  Riyer  falling  a  little.  Greal 
quantitiefl  of  cmI  in  the  blnffi  on  either  side. 

31.  The  wind  blew  hard»  and  it  was  showery  alt 
day,  thongh  there  was  not  much  rain :  the  clouds 
came  up  from  the  west  and  northwest  frequently^ 
in  the  course  of  the  day. 

August  22.  The  rains,  which  have  fallen  in  thitf 
month,  are  most  commonly  from  flying  clouds, 
which  pass  in  different  directions;  those  clouds  are 
always  accompanied  with  hard  winds,  and  some** 
times  with  thunder  and  lightning.  The  river  has 
been  falling  moderately  since  the  third  of  the 
month;  the  rains  have  made  no  other  impression  on 
the  river  than  causing  it  to  be  more  muddy,  and 
probably  preventing  its  falling  fast. 


A  SUMMARY  STATEMENT-  3 


OF  1<HK 


RIVERS,  CREEKS,  AND  MOST  REMARK- 
ABLE PLACES, 

Their  distances  from  each  other,  &c.  their  distances 
from  the  Mississippi,  ascending  the  Missouri, 
across  the  Rocky  mountains,  and  down  the 
Columbia  to  the  Pacific  Ocean,  as  was  explored 
in  the  years  1804,  5,  and  6,  by  captains  Lewis 
and  Clarke. 

^% ' 

NAMES  OF  REMARKABLE  PLACES. 


To  the  village  of  St.  Charles 
Osage-woman's  river 
Charette's  village  and  creek 
Shepherd's  creek 
Gasconade  river 
Muddy  river 
Grand  Osage  river 
Murrow  creek 
Cedar  island  and  creek 
Leadmine  hill 
Manitou  creek 
6|>litrock  creek        ^ 


Total 

Diiumce^ 

21 

:    21 

20 

:    41 

27 

:    68 

15 

:    83 

17 

:  100 

15 

:  115 

18 

:  133 

5 

:  138 

7 

:  145 

9 

:  154 

8 

:  162 

8 

:  170 
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To  the  Saline,  or  Salt  river 
Manitou  river 
Goodwoman's  river 
Mine  river 
Arrow  prairie 
Two  Charleton  rivers 
Ancient  village  of  the  Missouri 

nation,  near  which  place  Fort 

Orleans  stood 
Grand  river 
Snake  creek 
ilAicient   village    of    the  Little 

Osages 
Tigers'  island  and  creelt 
Hubert's  island  and  creek 
Fire-prairie  creek 
Fort  Point 
Haycabin  creek 
Coalbank 

Bluewater  riv^r         r 
Kanzas  river 
Little  river  Platte 
First  old  Kanzas  village 
Independence  creeks  a  mile  below 

the  second  old  Kanzas  village 
St  Michael's  prairie 
Nodawa  river 
Wolf,  or  Loup  river 
Big  Nemaha  river 
Tarkio  creek 

Neeshnabatona  rivejr  r 

Little  Nen^aha  river  r 


Tout 
Distance. 

3  :  173 

9 

:  182 

9 

:  191 

9 

:  20O 

6 

:  206 

14 

:  220 

16 

:  236 

4 

:  240 

6 

:  246 

10 

:  256 

20 

;  276 

12 

:  388 

12 

:  300 

6 

:  306 

6 

:  312 

9 

:  321 

10 

:  331 

« 

9 

:  340 

9 

:  349 

28 

:  377 

28 

:  405 

25 

:  480 

20 

:  450 

14 

:  464 

16 

:  480 

3 

:  483 

2 

:  508 

8  :  51ff 
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Total 
MUcf.  DUioce. 

To  the  Baldpated  prairie,  the  Neeshna- 
batona  withiu  150  yards  of  the 
Missouri  -  -  23  :  539 

Weepingwater  creek  -  29  :  568 

River  Piatt,  or  iShoal  river  -  32  :  600 
Butterfly,  or  Papillon  creek  -  3  :  603 
Moschetto  creek        -  -    7  :  610 

Ancient  village  of  the  Ottoes     -  II  :  621 
Ancient  Ayaways  village,  below 
a  bluff,  on  the  northeast  side       6  :  627 
*     Bowyer's  river  -  -  11  :  638 

Council  blnfik  (establishment)  12  :  650 
Soldier's  river  -  -  39  :  689 

Eaneahwaodepon,  (Little  Sioux 

river  -  -  44  :  733 

Waucarde,  or  Badspirit  creek       55  :  788 
Aronnd  a  bend  of  the  river  to  the 
northeast,  the  gorge  of  M^hich 
is  only  974  yards  -  21  x  809 

To  an  island  3  miles  northeast  of  the 

Maha  village  -  -  27  :  836 

Floyd's  bluff  and  ^ver  -  14  :  850 

To  the  Big  Sioux  river         -i  -    3  :  853 

Commencement  of  the  copperas, 

cobalt,  pyrites,  and  alum  bluffs  27  :  880 

Hot,  or  Burning  bluffs  -  30  :  9'0 

Whitestone  river  -    8  :  918 

Petit-arc,  an  old  Maha  village, 

at    the  month  of  littlebow 

creek  -  -  20  :  938 

,  Riyer  Jacques^  or  James' river     12.:  95Q 
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Disiancr. 

-  10  :  900 

3 

-  16  : 

976 

-  10  - 

986 

-  8  : 

994 

-  6  : 

1000 

-  10  : 

1010 

-  20  : 

1030 

-  45  : 

1075 

-  55  : 

1030 

22  : 

1152 
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To'  the  Calumet  bluff  (  mineral ) 

Ancient  fortificatton^  Goodman's 
island 
To  Plum  creek 

Whitepoint  creek  ' 
Quicurre 
To  the  Poncar  river  and  village 

Dome  and  village  of  the  bur- 
rowing squirrels 
Island  of  cedars 
To  White  river 
To  the  Three  rivers  of  the  Sioux  pass 
An  island  in  the  commencement  of 

the  Big  bend        -  -  20  ;  1172 

The  upper  part  of  the  Big  bendj 

the  gorge  of  which  is  H  miles    30  :  1202 
To  Tylor's  river  -  -    6  :  1208 

Loisel's  fort  on  Cedar  island      -  18  :  1226 
Teton  river  -  -  37  :  1263 

The  upper  of  five  .old  Ricara 
villages,  reduced  by  the  Sioux 
and  abandoned  «    -  -  42  :   1305 

To  Chayenne  river         -  -    5  :  1310 

An  old  Ricara  village  on  La- 

hoocat*s  island  ^  47  :  1S57 

Sarwarkarna  river  -  40  :  1397 

Wetarhoo  river         -  -  25  :  1422 

The  first  Ricaras  villages  on  an 

island  -  -    4  :  1426 

Second  Ricaras  three  villages  <-    4  :  1430 
Stone-idol  creek  -  18  :  1448 

Warreconne  rivet    -  -  40  :  1488 
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Total 

Distance. 

To  the  Cannonball  river  -   12   :    1500 

Chesschetar  river^  near  six  old 

Mandan  villages  -  40    :    1540 

Old  Ricara  and  Mandan  vil- 
lages -  -  40   :    1580 
To  Fort  Mandan  ( wintering  post 


of  1804) 

20   : 

1600 

the  Mandan  villages  on  each  side. 

4   ; 

1604 

To  Knife  river,  on  which  the  two 

Minnetaree  and  Maha  villages 

- 

are  situated  near  the  mouth 

2   : 

1606 

the  Island 

11    : 

1606 

Miry  river 

16   : 

1636 

Island  in  the  Little  basin 

28  : 

1661 

Little  Missouri  river 

29  : 

1690 

Wild-onion  creek 

12   : 

1702 

Goose-egg  lake       r 

9   : 

1711 

Chaboneau's  creek 

16  : 

1727 

Goatpen  creek.  Mouse  river. 

waters    of  lake    Winnipec 

near  the  Missouri 

16   : 

1743 

To  Hall's  strand,  lake,  ttnd  creek 

47  : 

1790 

White-earth  river 

40  : 

1840 

Rochejaune,    or  Yellowstone 

river 

40  •: 

1880 

Martha's  river        -r 

60   : 

1940 

Porcupine  river 

50  : 

1990 

To  the  Llttledry  creek 

40   : 

2030 

Bigdry  creek 

9   : 

2039 

• 

'    Llttledry  river 

6  : 

2045 

Gulf  in  the  Island  bend 

32   : 

2077 

To  Milk  river 

13  : 

2090 
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To  Bigdry  river  -  -  25 

Werner's  run  -  •     9 

Fine  creek  -  -  36   :   2160 

Gibson's  river  -  -  17   :  2177 

Brownbear-defeated  creek  -  12 

Bratton's  river  -  -  24  :   2213 

Bnmtlodge  creek         -  -     6 

Wiser's  creek  -  -  14  :   2233 

Muscleshell  river         -  -  37  :   2270 

Grouse  creek  -  -  30 

North-mountain  creek  -  36   :  2336 

South-mountain  creek  «•  18   :  2354 

Ibex  island  *  -  15 

Goodrich's  island  -  -     9   :   2378 

Windsor's  creek  *  -     7    :   2385 

Elk  rapid  (swift  water)  -  15  :   2400 

Thomson's  creek  -  •*  27   :  2427 

Judith's  river  -  -  12   :   2440 

Ash  rapid  (swift  water)  -    4 

Slaughter  river  -  -  11    :   2454 

Stonewall  creek,  above  the  natural 

walls  -  -  26  :  2480 

Maria's  river  *  *  41    :  2521 

Snow  river  -  -  19 

Shields's  river  -  -  28  :  2658 

The  foot  of  the  entrance  of  Por^ 

tage  river,  five  miles  below  the 

Great  falU  -  -    7  :  S575 

Leaving  the  Missouri  below  the  falls,  and  pass^ 
ing  by  land  to  the  navigable  waters  of  the  Columbia 
river. 
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Total 

To  the  entrance  of  Medicine  riyer      -  18  :  2593 

Fort  Mountain,  passing  through 
the  plain  hetween  Medicine 
river  and  the  Missonri,  near 
the  Mimuri         -  -  33  :  2608 

Rock  J  mountains,  to  a  gap  on 
the  ridge,  which  divides  the 
waters  of  the  Missouri  (Vom 
those  of  the  Columbia,  passing 
the  north  part  of  a  mountain, 
and  crossing  Dearborn's  river  68  :  2643 

Fork  of  Cohahlarishkit  river  from 
the  north,  passed  four  creeks 
from  the  north       -  108  :  2683 

To  Seaman's  creek  from  the  north  115 

Werner's  creek  from  the  north  125  :  2700 
the  east  fork  of  Clarke's  river,  at 

theentrance  of  Cohahlarishkit  155  :  3730 
To  Clarke's  river,  below  the  forks  167  :  2742 

Traveller's-rest  creek,  on  the 
west  side  of  Clarke's  river, 
about  the  forks  -  172  :  ^747 

the  Forks  of  Traveller's-rest  creek, 

at  a  right-hand  road  •*  190 

Hot  springs  on  the  creek        -  203  :  2778 

Quamash  glades,  passing  the 
head  of  the  creek  to  a  branch 
of  Kooekooskee  river  -  210 

North  branch  of  Kooskooekee 
river,  a  left-hand  road  leads 
off  at  five  miles  -  21*^ 

Junction  of  the  roads  on  the 
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Total 
DisiaDce. 

top  of  a  snowy  mountain,  the 
left-hand  road,  passing  by  a 
fishery  -  -  227  :  2802 

To  Hungry  creek  from  the  right,  pass- 
ing on  a  dividing  mountain,  cover- 
ed with  deep  snow,  except  on  two 
places,  which  are  open,  with  a  sou- 
thern exposure  at  8  and  36  miles     281  :  2856 
A  glade  upon  Hungry  creek        -  287 
Glade  upon  a  small  branch  of  do.    295 
Glade  on  Fish  creek    -  -  304 

CoUins's  creek  -  -  317 

Quamash  flats  -  -  328  :  2903 

Kooskooskee,  or  Flathead's  river, 
-    in  a  pine  country      -  -  340  :  2915 

« 

Note.  In  passing  from  the  falls  of  the  Missouri, 
across  the  Rocky  mountains,  to  the  navigable  wa- 
ters of  the  G>lumbia,  you  have  two  hundred  miles 
of  good  road,  one  hundred  and  forty  miles  of  high, 
steep,  rugged  mountains,  sixty  miles  of  which  is 
covered  from  two  to  eight  feet  deep  with  snow  in 
the  last  of  June. 

To  the  entrance  of  Rockdam  creek  8  :  2923 

Chopunnish  river  -  -     13  :  2928 

Colter's  creek  -  -    50  :  2978 

Lewis's  river,  at  the  entrance  of  the 

Kooskooskee  river  -^     73  :  2988 

the  Sweathouse  village  and  run  -    80 

Pilot'sWillage  -  -    91  :  3006 

Kemooenim  creek        *  r  139 
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Total 

To  Drewjer's  river,  below  the  narrows 

of  Lewis's  river        -  -  144  :  3059 

Cave  rapid  -  -  172 

Basin  rapid  ( bad )        -  -206  :  3121 

Discharge  rapid  ( bad )  -  220  :  3135 

the  Columbia  at  the  mouth  of  Lew- 
is's river,  from  the  east  -  227  :  2142 ' 

WoUawoIIah  river,  passed  eleven 
large  mat  lodges  of  that  nation    243  :  3158 

Muscleshell  rapid  (bad)  passed 
thirty-three  mat  lodges  of  the 
WoUawollahs  -  -  268  ;  3183 

Pelican  rapid,  passed  forty-eight 

lodges  of  the  Pishquitpahs  nation  290  :  3205 

twenty-one  lodges  of  the  Wahow- 
pum  nation,  residing  on  three 
islands,  at  the  commencement  of 
the  high  country      -  -  308  ;  3223 

eight  lodges  of  the  Wahowpums  at 

Short  rapid  -  -  335  :  3250 

the  Rocky  rapid,  nine  lodgCB  of  the 
same  nation  .-  -  348  ;  3263 

the  nver  Lapage  (bad  rapid)       -  357  :  3272 

twenty-seven  lodges  of  the  Ene- 

shurc  nation,  at  Fishstack  rapid  367  :  3282 

Towahnahiooks  river  _  375  .  3290 

the  Great  falls  of  the  Columbia  ri- 
ver of  57  feet  8  inches,  near 
which  there  are  forty  mat  lodges 
of  the  Eneshure  nation  _  379  .  3294 

the  Short  narrows,  45  yards  wide    381  :  3296 

a  SkUl9ot  village  of  twenty-one 


Total 
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large  wood  housei^  at  the  long 
]iarrov0#  from  50  to  100  yards 
^de  -  -  385  :  3300 

Chillackitteqaaw  village  of  eight 

large  wood  houses  -  390  :  3314 

Cataract  river,  a  few  miles  below  a 
village  of  seven  houses,  and  im- 
mediately above  one  of  eleven 
'^  houses  of  the  Chilluckittequaw 

nation  -  •  409  :  3324 

Sepulchre  rock,  opposite  to  a  vil- 
lage of  houses  of  Chilluckitte- 
quaws  -  -  4p13  :  3828 

River  Labiche,  opposite  to  twenty- 
six  houses  of  the  Smackshop  na- 
tion, houses  scattered  on  the  north 
side  -  -  422  :  8337 

Little  Lake  creek,  three  houses  of 

the  Smackdiop  nation  -  432  :  3347 

Cru2atte*8  river  -  -  444  :  8359 

The  Grand  rapid,  jnst  below  the 
village  of  the  Yehnh  tribe  of  the 
Shahala  nation  of  fourteen  wood 
houses  -  .  450  :  3365 

aahclellah  village  of  the  Shahala 
nation,  near  the  foot  of  the  ra- 
pids; seven  houses  -  456  :  3371 
Wahclellah  village  of  the  Shahala 
nation,  twenty-three  houses,  just 
below  the  entrance  of  the  Beacon 
rock  creek               -  -463:3377 
Tide  water. 
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Total 
Mikf.     Distance. 

To  Phoca  rock  in  the  rWer^  sixty  feet 

above  vater  -  r-  473  :  3388 

Quickaand  riyer  -  *  482  :  3397 

Seal  river  -  -  485 

Neechaokee  village,  opposite  to  the 
Diamond  island        -  -  489 

« 

Shahala  village  pf  twenty-five  tem- 
porary houses  <-  -  501  :  3416 
Multnomah  river       —                -  515  :  3430 
Multnomah  village      *-                -  521 
Quathlahpotle  village                  -  529 
Tahwahnahiooks  river                 •  530  :  3445 
Cathlahaws  creek  and  village      -  540  :  3455 
Lower  extremity  of  Elallah,  or 

Deet  island  -  -  546 

Coweliskee  river,  about  the  en- 
trance, and  up  this  river,  the 
Skilloot  nation  reside  -  559  :  3474 

Fanny's  bland  -  r  577  :  3490 

the  Sea-otter  island      -  -  587  :  3502 

the  upper  village  pf  the  Wahkia- 

cum  nation  -  -  593  :  3508 

the  Cathlamahs  village  of  nine  large 

wood  houses,  8.  of  Seal  islands    607  :  3522 
Point  William,   opposite  Shallow 

bay  -  -  -  617  :  3532 

Point  Meriwether,  above  Meriwe- 
ther's bay  -  -  626  :  3541 
Clatsop  village,  below  Meriwether's 
bay,  and  seven  miles  northwest 
of  Fort  Clatsop        -  -  634  :  354^ 
vOLp  i;.                       4  V 


6^2  AP^ciroix. 


Total 
Distayice. 


To  Point  Adams,  at  the  entrance  of 
^be  G)lumbia  into  the  Pacific 
ocean>  or  Great  Sonth  Sea,  in 
latitude  46""  15'  north,  and  Ion- 
g^ude  124^  57^  west  from  Greett- 
¥^ich         -  -  -  640  :  355$ 

Note.  Fort  Clatsop  U  situated  on  the  west  side 
of,  and  three  miles  up  the  Netul  river  from  Meri- 
wether bay,  and  seven  miles  east  from  the  nearest 
part  of  the  seacoast; — at  this  fort  captain  M.  Le^is, 
and  captain  W.  Clarke,  pas^d  the  winter  of  1805 

and  18G6. 

< 

The  road  by  which  we  went  out,  by  the  way  of 
the  Missouri  to  its  head,  is .3096  miles;  thence  by 
land,  by  way  of  Lewis's  river  oyer  to  Clarke's 
river,  and  down  that  to  the  entrance  of  Traveller'^- 
rest  creek,  where  all  the  roads  from  different  routes 
meet;  then  across  the  rugged  part  of  the  Rocky 
mountains  to  the  navigable  waters  of  the  Columbia, 
S9S  miles;  thence  down  the  river  640  miles,  to  the 
Pacific  ocean ;  making  a  total  distance  of  4134 
miles.  On  our  return  in  1806,  we  can^e  from  Tra- 
yeller's-rest  creek,  directly  to  the  falls  of  the  Mis- 
souri river,  which  shortens  the  distance  about  579 
miles,  and  is  a  much  better  route,  reducing  the 
distance  from  the  Mississippi  tq  the  Pacific  ocean 
to  3555  miles.  2575  miles  of  this  distaQce  is  up  the 
Missouri  to  the  falls  of  that  riyer;  thence  passing 
thiough  the  plains  and  across  the  Rocky  mountains 
to  the  navigable  waters  of  the  Kooskooskee  riyer^ 
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a  branch  of  the  G)luiDbia,  340  miles ;  200  miles  of 
which  is  a  good  road,  140  miles  over  a  tremendous 
mountain,  steep  and  broken,  60  miles  of  \?hich  is 
covered  several  feet  deep  with  snow,  on  which  we 
passed  the  last  of  June :  from  the  navigable  part  of 
the  Kooskooskee  we  descended  that  rapid  river  73 
miles  to  its  entrance  into  Lewises  river,  and  down 
that  river  154  miles  to  the  Columbia,  and  thence 
413  miles  to  its  entrance  into  the  Pacific  ocean. 
About  180  miles  of  this  distance  is  tide-water.  We 
passed  several  bad  rapids  and  narrows,  and  one 
considerable  fall,  268  miles  above  the  entrance  of 
this  river,  of  37  feet  8  inches. — The  total  distance 
descending  the  Columbian  waters  640  miles,  making 
a  total  of  3555  miles,  on  the  most  direct  route  from 
the  Mississippi,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Missouri^  to 
the  Pacific  ocean. 
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